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I  JANUARY,    1855. 


THE     OZAB     OP     RUSSIA. 


It  16  somewliat  amusingly  melancholj  to  witness  the  sway 
exercised  by  the  British  press  ^enerally^  and  the  British  pubhc 
journals^  periodicals,  and  reviews  most  especially,  oyer  the 
manners,  morals,  and  political  opinions  of  "  our  transatlantic 
brethren,''  as  they  pleasantly  call  ns,  by  way  of  sweetening 
the  dose  of  sarcasm  and  calumny  occasionally  administered  in 
the  spirit  of  firatemal  affection  and  uniyei^  philanthropy. 
Our  literature,  as  our  politics,  is  equally  subjected  to  this,  the 
most  dangerous  species  of  foreign  influence,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  at  this  moment,  or  at  least  until  within  a 
very  brief  period,  a  great  portion  of  what  is  courteously  styled 
the  more  enlightened  citizens  of  the  United  States,  compre- 
hended in  the  Federal  or  Whig  partj^,  had  scarcely  any 
ooinions  of  their  own  with  res^yect  to  either  books  or  men. 
;  Tney  waited  for  the  fiat  of  the  British  press  before  venturing  to 

\-  priuse  either  one  or  the  other.    An  American  writer  remained 

I  oomna^vely  Tjmknown  even  among  his  own  countrymen, 

until  patented  by  some  auonymous  British  reviewer ;  and  an 
American  sftaleaman  or  orator  might  never  aspire  to  the  respect 
or  admiration  of  his  more  enli^tened  constituents  until  he 
had  reached  the  apotheosis  of  what  is  styled  "a  European 
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reputation."  In  order  to  attain  to  this,  the  highest  Qbject  of 
ambition  to  American  writers,  all  know  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  studiously  to  abstain  from  all  obnoxious  republican 
principles,  as  well  as  all  sentiments  of  patriotism,  and  to  min* 
ister  adroitly  to  the  overweening  vanity  of  Englishmen, 

This  degrading  subserviency  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
Whig  press  to  British  dictation,  and  this  deleterious  influence 
over  the  opimons  of  so  many  of  those  who  have  so  powerful 
an  agencjr  in  ^ving  a  dii^3tion  to  the  public  sentiment  in 
communities  where  they  reside,  constitute  one  of  the  great 
obstacles  to  a  good  understanding  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain.    The  latter  invariablv  mistakes  the  mani- 
festations of  this  Anglo-American  press  K>r  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent of  the  people  of  the  lJnited!^StateB,  and  is  thus  encour- 
aged to  pursue  a  hostile  course  of  poUc^,  which  ultimately 
ends  in  a  serious  misunderstanding,  if  not  in  actual  war.    The 
ministers  of  England  seem  not  yet  to  have  discovered  that 
these  straws  do  not  even  show  wmch  way  the  wind  blows,  and 
that  such  weather-cocks  are  only  unerring  guides  in  pointing 
out  its  exactly  opposite  direction.    It  was  well  known  at  the 
time,  that  the  British  ambassador,  incited  bv  the  language  of 
the  Federal  newspapers  and  the  dreams  of  the  Federal  leaders 
at  Washington,  actually  wrote  home  to  his  government,  the 
very  day  before  the  adoption  of  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  positive  assurance  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  danger  that  such  a  proposition  would 
be  sanctioned  by  that  bodv.    In  this  way  the  British  ministry 
are  uniformly  deceived.  They  mistake  the  clamors  of  a  minority 
for  the  voice  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  under  the  influence  of  this  delusion  believe  they  may  not 
only  safely  persevere  in  any  course  of  policy  injurious  to  their 
interests  or  their  honor,  but  offer  new  aggravations  with  per- 
fect impunity. 

The  course  of  the  Anglo-American  press  is  most  strikingly 
exemplified  in  all  cases  where  the  policy  or  interests  of  Eng- 
land come  in  competition  with  those  of  the  United  States. 
The  moment  a  President  of  the  United  States  or  a  Secretary 
of  State  bristles  up  or  shows  his  teeth  in  opposition  to  Bn- 
tish  insult  or  Britisn  encroachments,  however  he  may  be  sus- 
tained by  prindpLes  of  justice  or  international  law,  the  result 
is  inevitable.  Tne  London  Times^  or  some  other  great  Ohory- 
phadUB  of  the  British  press,  gives  the  signal ;  the  bull-terriers 
are  let  loose  upon  him,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  their  velp- 
ings  are  echoed  and  reechoed   by  an  obsequious  pack  of 
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"  mongrel,  pnppj,  whelp,  and  hoirnd,  and  ours  of  low  degiee,'! 
who  scamper  about,. oocking  their  tails,  lifting  their  legs,  and 
barking  vociferouslj,  in  musical  response  to  the  leaders  of  the 
foreign  kennel. 
%  Th&  same  measure  is  meted  out  by  these  discriminating  dis- 
pensers of  immortal  fiune  to  Uie  rulers. and  statesmen  of  other 
nations,  and  the  same  standard  adopted  in  exhibiting  their 
character  and  actions  to  the  world.  If  a  monarch  or  a  minis- 
ter descends  to  become  the  instrument  or  the  tool  of  a  goyem- 
p  ment  distinguish^  above  all  others  for  its  h;^critical  preten- 

sions to  superiority  in  piety,  humanity,  and  justice,  but  which 
in  fiict  is  altogether  governed  by  the  sordid  noaxims  of  trade, 
he  is  held  up  to  the  world  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  virtue ; 
but  if,  on  the  <^er  hand,  he  declines  to  sacrifice  the  interests 
of  his  country  to  the  avarice  and  ambition  of  England,  he 
never  fsdls  to  become  a  monster  of  folly  and  wickedness. 

Thus  has  it  happened  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Rus- 
sia. Unfortunately  for  his  reputation,  he  stands  in  the  way  of 
British  policy  in  the  East,  and  has  become  highly >  obnoxious 
to  "tiie  Emperor  of  France,  whether  on  personal  or  pcditical 
grounds  is  of  no  consequence  in  connection  with  our  present 
subject.  It  has  therefore  pleased  the  press  of  both  these 
I  countries  to  present  him  before  the  world  as  a  st^m,  indexible 

I  tyrant,  as  regardless  of  the  interests  and  hai)piness  of  his  sub- 

jects as  of  his  political  pledges  to  other  nations,  and  in  short, 
equally  destitute  of  integrity  either  as  a  man  or  a  monarch. 
Tne  people  of  the  United  States  are  expected  to  believe  all 
this,  and  our  Anglo-American  press  has,  according  to  cus- 
tom, pliantly  lent  itself  as  an  instrument  in  echoing  these 
spiteful  elSusions  of  angry  and  disappointed  rivals  and  ene- 
mies. We  do  not  think  it  altogether  becoming  a  great  and 
intelligent  people  to  be  thus  directed  in  their  opinioas  of  pub- 
lic men  or  public  measures  by  the  press  of  any  foreign 
nation.  Keimer  the  London  Timea  nor  the  Paris  Monikur 
is  a  fit  oracle  for  them;  nor  is  the  base  subserviency  of 
that  portion .  of  the  American  press,  which  prostitutes  itself 
in  becoming  an  instrument  for  spreaoing  and  enforcing  tiieir 
opinions,  any  more  entitled  to  presume  to  give  a  direction  to  the 
popular  feeling  in  this  country.  Uiey  are  not  the  organs  of. 
the  firee  people  of  the  United  States,  but  the  instruments — 
shall  we  say  the  nurchased  instruments  ? — of  foreign  powers. 
They,  cherish  not  the  slightest  regard  for  the  honor  or  interests 
of,  their  country;  their  feelings  are  entirely  expatriated,  and 
they  always  stand  ready  to  ceecho  ^e  cry  of  the  foreign  pack 
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against' any  admixiistration  that  has  the  hardihood  to  lesist  or 
lesent  any  aggressioa  or  insult  from  any  power,  wheAier  it 
oomes  from  a  giant  or  a  pigmy,  from  England  or  Franoe,  from 
Mexico,  Spain,  or  the  King  of  the  Mosquitoes. 

Without  pretending  to  be  the  advocates  of  a  sovereign  now  > 
standing  in  the  position  of  a  friend  of  the  United  States,  while 
his  adveisarias  and  detractors  have  on  various  occasions 
evinced  a  hostile  policy  towards  them,  it  seems  but  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  Gaar  of  Bossia  briefly  to  inquire  whether 
he  reaUjy  merits  the  harsh  eensures  of  the  British  and  French 
press,  either  in  his  private  or  poMio  diaraoter.  That  monarch 
employs  no  hired  scribblers,  no  subsidised  journals,  either  here 
or  at  home,  for  the  sole  pmpose  of  misrepresenting  the  cha* 
zacter  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  degrading  their 
government  and  mstitations  in  the  estimation  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  press  of  Russia  is  not  like  that  of  England, 
one  of  her  mioet  dangeHous  weapons  of  war,  a  quiver  of 
poisoned  arrows,  ever  at  work  in  pouring  forth  to  the  world  a 
succession  of  libels  <m  every  nation  and  every  government  that 
excites  its  jealousy  or  awakens  its  apprehmsic»3S.  If— as  is 
without  doubt  the  case— the  Bussiaii  press  is  the  mere  organ 
of  the  Czar,  its  unifomn  tone  to^snurds  tne  United  States  is  only 
the  more  significant  as  indicating  his  friendly  disposition,  as 
well  as  that  feeling  of  magnanimity  which  cusdains  to  enlist 
fidsehood  and  calumny  as  auzilutfies  of  policy  or  the  sword. 
Such  being  the  casCi  both  justice  and  courtesy  seem  to  require 
that  the  press  of  tiie  United  States  diould  deal  with  him  as  he 
deals  witn  us.  Let  us  then  briefly  inquire  whether,  either  as  a 
private  or  public  man,  he  merits  tiie  imputations  so  liberally 
oestowed  on  him  by  the  press  of  England  and  France. 

And  firsts  as  to  the  partition  of  Poiand,  and  the  intervention 
between  Austria  and  Hungary,  we  eonsi^  him  to  the  yerdict 
of  posterity  witiiout  fittempting  to  justify  either  one  or  the 
other.  We  shall  only  obwarve,  that  in  th^  former  outrage  on 
the  independenee  of  nations,  he  does  not  stand  alone,  and  should 
not  therefore  be  seleoted  as  the  sole  delinquent.  Others  shared 
in  the  i^il ;  and  both  Austria  and  Brussia,  which  England  and 
France  aire  now  using  all  their  crffbrts  to  unite  with  the  ^fonC» 
.eorflKoZe^  if  they  were  not  pioiinaiB  in  the  flght|  reaped  their  frill 
share  in.  the  fruits  of  victory.  Nather  they,  therefore,  nor 
those  who  are  at  this  moment  wooing  tibeir  friendship  and 
codperation,  haye  a  right  to  ringle  out  the  Ozar  as  the 
residuary  legiatee  of  all  the  iu&my  of  that  transaction.  We 
^        tiiiat  his  blac^  can  not  make  a  white ;  Imt  in  meting  out 
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jtistioe  among  eqtial  oflbnders  they  shotild  shaie  alikei  and  not 
one  be  made  a  soape-goat  for  all  the  Test. 

The  Hungarian  interrention  is  alike  condemned  by  the 
policy  of  the  government  and  the  feelings  of  the  p»eople  of  the 
United  Statea  They  hold — and,  in  onr  opinion,  instlv — that 
no  foreign  power  has  a  right  to  interfere  with  we  ^mestic 
affairs  and  internal  struggles  of  any  other  nation ;  iJiat  this  is 
their  own  ^9Eur,  and  that  the  parties  should  have  &ir  play. 
Such  interference  is  not  only  an  impertinent  intrusion,  bat 
objectionable  in  another  point  of  yiew.  It  never  permanentlv 
settles  a  question.  It  is  only  a  teimporary  expedient  whicn 
may  produce  a  short-lived  delusive  tranquihty.  But  when  the 
external  repressive  force  is  withdrawn,  the  reiiction  will  com- 
mence ;  the  interests  and  passions  which  gave  rise  to  the  first 
commotion,  not  having  been  either  crushed  by  a  decisive  vic- 
tory of  one  party  over  the  other,  or  reconciled  by  voluntary 
and  mutual  concessions,  will  infallibly  revive  again,  and  another 
slarusgle  become  necessary  to  a  final  adjustment.  We  do  not 
recollect  a  single  example  in  history  that  does  not  sustain  us 
in  this  view  of  the  subject;  and  with  regard  to  Hungary, 
it  must  be  evident  to  aU,  tiiat  such  will  1^  the  final  result 
of  Russian  intervention.  Setting  aside  all  oilier  considerations, 
we  therefore  think  that  this  intervention  was  equally  impolitic 
and  unjust ;  and,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the  offense  is  about 
to  recenre  its  reward  through  the  ingratitude  of  the  imperial 
stripling  on  whose  behalf  the  Czar  exposed  himself  to  the 
condemnation  of  millions  of  his  fellow-men. 

But  are  the  skirts  of  die  governments  of  England  and  France 
free  from  any  stain  of  this  kind  ?  Can  they  rightfully  become 
accusers,  when  they  too  may  b$  justly  cited  as  delinquents  be- 
fore the  tribunal  to  which  Aey  nave  dared  to  appeal  ?  "  Let 
him  that  is  innocent  cast  the  first  stone,"  said  the  great  Christ- 
ian moralist.  Are  they  thus  qualified  to  cast  the  first  stone? 
Has  not  England^  for  a  century  past,  been  perpetually  interfer- 
ing with  the  afpEurs  of  the  princes  of  Hinaostan,  and  through 
that  interference,  reduced  them  to  abject  subjection  to  her 
«way  ?  Did  she  not  interfere  with  tne  internal  struggles  of 
France,  or  rather  the  great  national  struggle  of  France  for 
liberty,  and  make  war  on  the  people  in  behSf  of  an  impotent 
sovereign  whom  they  despised  ?  Is  she  not  interfering  with 
the  lon^-established  policy  of  the  Birman  Empire,  and  making 
war  on  its  people  under  pretense  of  establishing  a  commercial 
treaty,  the  terms  of  which  are  dictated  at  the  cannon's  mouth  ? 

If  we  turn  towards  France,  we  find  her  interfering  between 
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the  Eang  of  Greece  and  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  between  the  Otto- 
man Porte  and  its  Christian  subjects ;  with  the  domestic  reli- 
gious dissensions  of  the  different  &ctions  in  Albania,  Bosnia, 
and  other  provinces  nominally  subject  to  the  Grand  Signior, 
and  invariably  taking  sides  against  the  Christian  population. 
The  Emperor  of  France  has  for  years  occupied  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  world  with  an  army  of  French  soldiers,  under 
color  of  maintaining  internal  tranquility  and  order,  but,  as 
the  people  of  the  United  States  believe,  for  the  purpose  of 
crusning  the  popular  feeling  of  Italy,  arresting  the  progress  of 
free  principles,  and  perpetuating  a  mixed,  incestuous  despotism, 
combining  within  itself  the  most  tyrannical  principles  of  civil 
government,  and  the  most  inflexible  maxims  of  bigotry  and 
mtolerance. 

The  United  States,  it  is  believed,  have  no  disposition  to  ex- 
ercise a  censorship  over  the  conduct  or  policy  oi  other  govern- 
ments, or  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  manner  wnatever, 
except  where  their  own  interests  are  directly  involved.  We 
refer  to  these  facts  merely  to  show  that  the  course  pursued  by 
the  two  governments  now  challen^g  our  sympathy,  and 
reproaching  us  for  withholding  it,  is  not,  and  has  not  been, 
such  as  entitles  them  to  that  sympathy,  or  to  sustain  them  in 
the  high  position  they  have  assumed — ^tnat  of  the  great  cham- 
pions of  Uhristianity,  civilisation,  and  libertv.  In  this  respect 
we  are  of  opinion  they  can  not  justly  plume  tnemselves  on  their 
superiority  over  the  Czar. 

It  may  then  be  asked,  Why  should  the  Emperor  Nicholas  be 
brought  before  the  high  tribunal  of  the  civilized  world,  as  the 
chief  of  sinners,  the  great  modern  leper,  spotted  from  the  crown 
of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot  with  the  stains  and  blotches 
of  moral  corruption  ?  And  above  all,  whj  should  the  people 
of  the  United  States  be  expected  to  join  in  the  hue  and  cry 
against  him?  The  better  to  answer  these « queries,  let  us 
briefly  in<juire  as  to  his  private  character  as  a  man,  and  his 
public  pohcy  as  a  ruler. 

All  travellers  in  Bussia  whose  works  have  feJlen  under  our 
notice — wiHi  the  exception  of  Englishmen,  who  may  be  called 
the  common  libellers  of  nations — unite  in  bearing  testimony 
to  the  private  virtues  of  the  Czar.  As  a  husbana  and  father, 
he  is  mild,  gentle,  and  humane ;  nor  has  he  ever  been  accused 
of  availing  himsdLf  of  that  latitudinarian  code  of  morals  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  royalty.  Though  despotic  over  millions, 
he  is  master  of  himself.  There  is  no  bloodthirsty  vein  in  his 
composition,  nor  have  we  ever  met  with  a  well-authenticated 
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instance  of  his  having  inflicted  the  punishment  of  death  wan- 
tonly and  by  a  mere  exercise  of  his  wilL  That  exiles  are 
occasionally  sent  to  Siberia  is  certain ;  and  that  among  sixty 
millions  of  people  many  will  merit  that  fate,  is  equally  certain. 
The  Emperor  of  Prance,  the  beau  ideal  pro  tern,  of  the  Brit- 
ish press,  occasionally  ships  a  cargo  of  exiles  to  Cayenne  by 
his  ownjBOvereign  will  and  pleasure,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  the  tropical  swamps  of  that  region  are  not  as  disagree- 
able, not  to  say  deleterious,  as  the  snows  of  Siberia.  But  men 
must  be  punished  in  some  way,  until  we  arrive  at  that  degree 
of  perfectibility  anticipated  in  the  new  code  of  philosophy ; 
and  perpetual  mcarceration  in  a  state-prison,  a  common  penalty 
in  the  United  States,  is  assuredly  as  severe  an  infliction  as 
exile,  the  knout,  or  the  cudgel.  There  is  no  accounting  for 
tastes ;  and  all  agree  that  the  Kussians  prefer  these  punishments 
to  the  gallows,  the  bow-string,  the  jail,  or  the  penitentiary.  We 
know  from  the  very  best  authority,  that  the  more  intelligent 
Russians  recoil  with  equal  disgust  and  horror  when  they 
read  of  the  succession  of  capital  punishments  in  the  United 
States  and  England.  Every  nation  has  its  peculiar  penal  code, 
and  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  every  nation  plumes 
itself  on  its  superiority  in  this,  as  in  almost  every  thing  else. 
"  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb;  and  who  shall  decide  when  nations  disagree?  Not 
reason  certainly.  It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  from  Esman's 
and  other  late  travels,  that  the  Siberian  exiles  have  no  reason 
to  envy  the  British  operatives,  the  Troglodytes  of  the  coal 
mines,  or  the  poor  down-trodden  Irish,  who  are  forced  to  banish 
themselves  by  tens  of  thousands. 

But  "  Caesar  is  ambitious,"  it  seems.  If  so,  his  offense  is  palli- 
ated by  innumerable  examples  in  ancient  and  modern  history. 
Ambition  is  surely  not  so  rare  a  quality  among  men  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  that  it  should  be  hunted  as  a  strange  mon- 
ster by  the  bull-terriers  of  the  British  press.  This  inordinate 
ambition  is,  it  seems,  exemplified  in  his  policy  towards  the 
Sublime  Porte,  to  which  we  now  propose  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers.  Stripped  of  all  its  diplomatic  obscurities,  joint 
notes,  protocols,  and  ultimatums,  the  Eastern  Question,  as  it  is 
styled,  resolves  itself  into  this  simple  proposition :  The  Czar 
wants  to  acquire  a  free  passage  for  his  commerce  and  fleets 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  Allied  powers  want  to  keep 
him  out.    This,  we  believe,  is  the  whole  gist  of  the  business. 

By  turning  to  the  map  of  Russia,  it  will  be  at  once  seen,  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Frozen  Ocean,  there  are  no  outlets 
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to  tlie  foreign  commerce  of  tliat  vast  empire  by  sea,  but  tbe 
BosphoruB  and  the  Cattegat.  the  former  of  wnich  is  commanded 
by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  tne  latter  by  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Txae  former  is,  and  has  always  been,  from  the  first  establish- 
ment of  the  empire,  the  foe,  the  hereditary,  religious,  and  poli- 
tical foe  of  Bussia.  For  a  great  while  Bussia  was  tne  weaker 
power,  and  a  portion  of  the  possessions  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
were  wrested  from  her  by  force.  During  a  long  series  of  wars, 
and  after  many  a  hard  fi^ht,  Bussia  has  gradually  acquired  the 
ascendency  over  her  ancient  rival,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
moderation  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas^  Constantinople  would 
have  now  been  in  his  possession,  despite  of  all  the  combined 
diplomacy^  of  the  |*  Protecting  Powers,"  whose  leading  point 
01  policy  in  assuminff  the  guardianship  of  the  "sick  man"  is 
to  exclude  the  Czar  n:om  the  Mediterranean,  by  keeping  the 
gates  of  the  Bosphorus  and  Dardanelles  shut  against  nim% 

In  order  to  brmg  this  question  home  to  the  people  of  the 
States,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  the  Czar  has  the 
same,  if  not  still  stronger  motives  for  his  policy  in  relation  to 
Turkev,  and  his  desire  to  open  the  gate  of  the  Black  Sea,  that  the 
Unitea  States  have  for  coveting  uie  possession  of  Cuba.  One 
belongs  to  a  decayed  and  tottenng  empire  on  the  eve  of  disso* 
lution  from  age  and  infirmity ;  the  other  to  a  power  almost 
equally  impotent.  While  Constantinople  remains  in  possession 
of  Turkey,  and  while  Cuba  continues  in  point  of  fiact  and  not 
merely  nominally  a  colony  of  Spain,  the  one  is  not  dangerous 
to  the  Czar,  nor  the  other  to  the  United  States.  But,  in  both 
cases,  there  is  strong  reason  to  apprehend  that  they  are  either 
about  to  pass  into  other  hands,  or  at  least  to  become  the  pliant 
instruments  of  mischief  and  danger  to  both  parties.  Surely,  it 
is  the  duty  of  a  wise  government  to  provide  as  far  as  possible 
against  such  imminent  contingencies ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  United  States  as  desirous  to  acquire  the  neace^le  posses- 
sion of  Cuba  as  the  Czar  is  accused  of  having  been  to  gam  that 
of  Constantinople,  when  he  made  those  propositions  to  the 
British  minister  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of  the  "  sick 
man"  after  his  decease,  which  were  tacitly  approved  and  fiivor- 
ably  responded  to  at  first,  but  afterwards  repudiated,  and  an 
alliance  concluded  with  France  ostensibly  to  arrest  a  policyto 
which  the  cabinet  of  England  had  at  least  tacitly  acceded.  The 
cases  of  Constantinople  and  Cuba,  though  not  exactly  identical, 
are  sufficiently  parallel  to  justify  a  comparison.  The  great 
permanent  interests  of  both  nations  being  equally  involved, 
alike  demand  the  protection  of  their  respective  governments ; 
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and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  erpressing  the  opinion,  that  the 
policy  of  Rtijssia  in  relation  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  so  far  as  re- 
gards the  acquisition  of  a  free  passage  through  the  Bosphorus 
and  the  Dardanelles,  is  not  less  justifiable  thad  that  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  acquisition  of  Cuba.  Both  are 
equally  based  on  great  permanent  national  interests,  and  both 
have  reference  to  mture  probable  contingencies.  The  Czar  be- 
lieved, and  had  good  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire was  on  the  eve  of  dissolution ;  and  that,  in  the  approach- 
ing dismemberment,  its  possessions  on  the  European,  if  not 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  would, 
in  all  probability,jpass  into  the  hands  of  a  great  maritime  power 
like. England  or  France,  whose  policy  it  would  be  to  shut  Rus- 
sia up  for  evOT  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  United  States  have  equal 
cause  to  believe  that  the  island  of  Cuba,  which,  in  possession  of 
either  of  these  powers,  would  command  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf;  of  Mexico,  is  in  the  hands  of  a  government  incapable  of 
independent  action,  ^id  ready  to  relinquish  the  real  substance  of 
sov^i^ignty  to  any  power  able  to  aid  her  in  retaining  the  shadow. 
Tht^it  is,  that  the  press  of  England  and  France  has  placed  the 
United  States  and  Russia  in  the  samexslass  of  delinquents,  and 
cited  them  before  the  bar  of  the  civilized  ^orld  for  no  other 
reasdn  than  that  they  present  insuperable  obstacles  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  their  vast  schemes  of  ambiticin  not  only  in  the 
East  but  the  West         .  >.  .: 

:  yfe  have  thus  far  considered  this  subject  in  the  point  <rf  view 
presented  by  the  two  powers  twhicJbi  have  made  such  :Confident 
impeak  to  the.  sympaunes  ofithe  world^aiid  most  especially  of 
&&  people  of  the  United  States.  The  Czfor-^has  been  accused 
of  a  vf^nement  passion  £c>r  4;!^  acquisition .  of  Co^isieititinople, 
knd^th  it  the  whole  of  .JToTikey  in  Europe,  if  notvAsia  Minor* 
5li^-  howeverj  he  has  sdeBanly  denied/;  and,  for.  aught,  we 
can  see^  his  w^oitd  is  quite  aa  worthy  of  beli^  as  the  accusations 
^  the  €nfen/tf  corcKafe.  For  ours^ves,  we  r&ankly.  <»nfess,  we 
do  hot  believe  the  Czar  is  particularly  liinxiouB  to  possess  Con- 
fltaaotinople,  or  to  overthrow  the  Ottotiian  Empire,  which  must 
soon  lau  of  itself.  That  city  lay  completely  at  his  mercy,  when 
thp  Russian  army  was  in  possession  of  Adrianople,  and  the 
adjacent  kingdom  of  Bulgaria  in  a  state  of  insurrection  against 
the  Ottoman  Porte.  Again  it  was  at  his  mercy  when  the  Eus- 
sian  army  checked  the  advance  of  Ibrahim  irasha^  and  when 
the  Czar  might  have  peacably  occupied  that  city  under  pre- 
tense of  *^ protection.^  had  he  been  aware  of  the  potency  of  that 
cabalistic  word  in  tne  vocabulary  of  British  and  French  diplo- 
macy. 
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We,  therefore,  do  not  believe  that  the  Czar  covets  the  pos* 
session  of  Constantinople,  except  as  a  precautionary  measure 
,  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  an  instrument  of  danger  to  Buf»- 
sia,  just  as  Cuba  may  become  dangerous  to  the  United -States 
through  the  same  causes.  It  does  not  appear  probable  that  he 
wishes  to  extend  his  dominion  over  the  vast  congregation  of 
bigoted  Mussulmans,  wha  could  never  be  brought  into  either 
civil  or  feligibus  haamony  with.?tiie  gr^t  mass  of -his  euibjects. 
HithertOj  the  conquests  of  Bussia  in-  the  Turkish  dominions 
have  teen  no*  so  muehvcif  iTurks  as^  o  Tartars,  originally 
forced  into  subjeetion  to  the -Orescent^  and  it  will  be  observed 
by  those  who  critically  analy5».  her.  poliWj  tiiat  her  efforts  of 
late  have  been  in  a  great  measure  d&^tea*  toward  the  acquisi- 
tion of  iietritories  in  wHeh  the  (Biristian  greatly  predominated 
over  the  Museulnian  pppulataoB:.  We  m^y  instaaaca^  in- proof 
<^  this,  the  longdom  of  Anz^n^  the  pro^ioceiiof  B^^s^rabia, 
and  the  piincipaUties  ctf  Moldavia:  a^  Wallaciiaj  where  the 
Christians  outnumber  the  Musdulmafis  more  t^an  three^to'one'. 
The  motive  alleged  by  the  iCzsoTj-in  justtfidation  of^his  piresent 
policy  toward  Turkey, i^  %e  prtxfeec^oniirfthis  poptilati^n  from 
the  oppression  and  tarranirjf^  ot  the  Ottoman^  goveramei^^^  We 
will  not  un(krta]te  TO  say  •  A«fc:  this  fe 

probably  quite  -as-  sincere  as  ike  !&riish  gev^rnment  in  its  pro- 
tectorate of  the  Mus^uito  MaK)  and -his'  handful  of  mongrel 
savage  subject^;  or  his  imperi^mflgesty  of  France,  in  his  zeal, 
for  tl^  protection  of  the  iHcfy  Septuchre. 

It  seeQ]£i  to  us  that  t^  possession  of  Canstantinople  would  be 
of  no  advantage  to  the  Czar,  except  in  so  £a>r-  as  it  would  at 
all  times  insure^  a  free  passage  to  his -fleets  and  his  commerce 
from  the  BlaGk'  Sea  to  th^  Mediterrtlneaai.  No  -one;:  we*  pre* 
sume,  beHeves>  that  he  <5ontemplates  rem  the    seat  of 

power  from  the  shores  of  the  jBaltic  to  the  borders  of  the 
Propontis,  in  imitation:  of  the  Soman  emperor,  Constant 
tine;  and  thus  estsd^lisk  an  Eastern  instead  of  a  Western  em- 
pire. He  has  alrea,dy  two>cfi^itala-*one  on  the  borders,  the 
other  in  the  interior,  of  his  vast  domain ;  and  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  wouli.43e  permitted,  however  despotic  he  may  be,  to 
abajidon St.  JPetersBurg and<Moseo wfiyr'Gonstantinople.  That 
city  wo^id  thus  contkiue  a  sort  of  excrescence  on  the  body  of 
the  empire,  in  the  hands  of  a  population  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  disaffected  people,  estranged  from  all  community 
of  feelings  or  principles  with  the  rest  of  his  subjects,  disciples 
of  a  hostile,  bigoted  feith,  and  cherishing  in  their  hearts  the  re- 
membrance of  ages  of  bloody  rivalry.    Such  a  possession  we 
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should  think  not  very  desirable,  provided  the  iiee  passage  of 
the  Dardanelles  ooula  be  equally  secured  for  all  future  time 
by  any  other  means.  The  Czar  has  repeatedly  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  taking  forcible  possession  of  Constantinople ;  and, 
for  aught  we  know,  his  professions  ai'e  as  much  to  be  relied 
on  as  those  of  his  royal  cotemporaries. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  oojects  of  the  Ozar,  in  his  late  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Sultan  and  his  Dry  Nurses,  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  present  war,  which  however  and  whenso- 
ever it  may  terminate,  will  cost  oceans  of  blood,  was  begun 
by  the  Sultan,  and  that  it  was  not  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
but  the  entente  cordiale,  that  issued  the  first  dedaration  of 
hostilities,  which  evidently  took  him  by  surprise.  It  should 
be  recollected,  too,  that  the  joint  military  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  Principalities  by  the  Eussians,  had  beeii  conceded 
to  that  power  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  and  more  than 
one  subsequent  convention.  Yet  this  occupation  Was  made 
the  basis  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  Sultan,  and  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Crimea  by  the' Allied  powetfl.  It  will  aid  uiB,  tdo, 
in  forming  a  more  coirebt  View  of  the  present  position  of  the 
Gsar,  and  to  decide  whether  he  merits  the  imputations  of  treach- 
ery and  want  of  faith  so  liberally  bdstb wed  on  him  by  the  British 
and  ¥rench  press,  if  we  call  to  our  recollection  the  notorious 
&ct,  that  wnen  the  ministers  of  Bussia,  Austria,  Prussia, 
France,  and  England  had  agreed  on  a  bajsis  for  adjusting  all 
difficulties  between  the  different  pioitiies,  includiiig  ifekey,' the 
Czar  promptly  acceded  to  the  terms  of  their  joint-note,  while  the 
Sultan,  instigated  by  the  British  ambassaaor,L6td'  Beddifife, 
answered  by  a  declaration  of  Wai!  against  li^ussia.  Well  might 
the  Czar  complain  that  thei^.  Were  two  British  Cabiiiet&-rone 
at  Londonf  the  other  at  Ofenfitj&aitinople.  Who,  then,  are  the 
aggressore  iii  this  waaf^M;he  Czar,  or  the  .Sultan  and  his  protec- 
tors?  ••  ••':    •'S-.  ■:•-•■ 

Afl  to  that  insatiable  ambition  of  which  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las is  accused,  to  us  it  seems  nothing  more  thac^dojpting  and 
prosecuting  a  system  of  policy  which,  if  successfully  accom- 
plished, wfll  greatly  contribute  to  the  prosperitjv  of  the  people 
he  governs ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  this  is  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  every  wise  ruler,  and  every  good  government.  We  despise 
'^solidarity"  irom  our  souls,  and  are  not  among  those  who 
believe  in  the  "  community  of  nations,"  or  in  the  possibility  of 
combining  their  conflicting  interests  in  one  great  common  bond 
of  union ;  nor  are  we  disciples  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
*' higher  law,"  who,  while  prating  about  the  ''general  wel&re 
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ctf  the  entire  htiman  race,"  and  the  community  of  interests 
which  should  unite  them  all  in  one  great  famil j,  is  pursuing  t 
course  which  directly  tends  to  dissolve  all  tiie  fraternal  bonds 
that  link  his  countrymen  together,  and  sever  the  Union  into 
fragments.  We  believe  that  the  first  duty  of  a  citizen,  or  a  sove- 
reign is  to  his  country,  and  that  though  neither  may  violate 
the  obligations  of  justice  towards  other  nations,  both  should 
invariably  incline  towards  their  own.  The  soil  of  their  country 
is  their  parent,  to  whom  they  owe  the  love  and  obedience  of 
children.  Oommunity  can  not  exist  among  nations.  The  dis* 
fjersion  at  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  a  penalty  for  the  presump- 
tion of  mankind,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  they  wul 
ever  be  united  again. 

The  policy  of  the  Czar  is  that  of  Bussia.  It  is  not  the  result 
of  a  craving  and  senseless  ambition  for  the  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory, but  of  a  proper  regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the  sixty 
millions  of  people  he  governs.  It  is  emphatically  a  national 
policy  based  on  unchangeable  principles.  It  commenced  with 
reter  tiie  Oreat,  whom  it  is  no  di^race  to  imitate,  at  least  in  his 

Eu.blic  acts,  and  has  been  hamled  down  as  an  heir-loom  to  all 
is  successors.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  acting  in  accordance 
with  a  great  national  sentiment,  of  which  he  is  the  organ  and 
expositor.  Whatever  may  be  his  ulterior  views,  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  in  all  his  late  treaties  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  he 
had  shown  himself  the  friend  and  protector  of  the  religion  and 
riffhts  of  a  race  of  millions  of  Ohristians,  subjected  for  a  period 
of  five  hundred  years  to  the  intolerable  sway  of  a  relentless, 
bigoted  despotism  which,  not  content  with  depriving  them  of 
every  vestige  of  civil  and  leKffious  rights,  degraded  them  below 
the  level  of  humanity,  and  c^ed  them  "Christian  dogs." 

Despotic  as  is  the  Czar,  he  can  not  justly  be  called  a  tyrant, 
nor  can  he  be  akscused  of  being  the  oppressor  of  his  subjects. 
On  the  contrarv,  there  is  not  among  all  his  cotemporaries  a 
monarch  so  fully  and  entirely  jpossessed  of  the  affections  of 
his  people.  He  is  the  great  patriarch  of  his  innumerable  tribe. 
They  look  to  him  as  a  parent,  and  we  have,  every  day,  proofe 
that  they  stand  ready  to  offer  up  their  lives  in  his  service. 
Their  loyalty  to  hiis  person  is  identified  with  their  patriotism, 
and  the  fcve  of.  tlieir  country  inseparably  intertwined  with  their 
devotion  to  the  Czar.  If  tne  people  orEussia  are  slaves,  they 
are  voluntary  slaves,  and  adore  their  master.  If  they  are  con- 
tent to  be  slavies,  let  them  be  slaves.  It  is  no  business  of  ours. 
The  Czar  does  not  mgn  over  us,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to 
believe  he  will  ever  aspire  to  that  distinction.    For  ourselves. 
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we  frankly  confess  our  sympathies  as  between  himself  and  Eng- 
land and  France,  are  all  on  the  side  of  Bossia.  With  respect 
to  the  Osmanlis,  it  is  becoming  every  day  more  evident  they 
are  between  hawk  and  buzzard,  and  that  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  their  present  contest,  their  empire  is  doomed.  The 
attempt  to  sustain  it  is  like  that  of  upholding  a  fidling  moun* 
tain.  It  must  &11  in  spite  of  every  effort,  and  it  will  be  well 
if,  in  falling,  it  does  not  crush  all  beneath  its  ponderous  ruins. 
And  let  it  &1L  For  centuries  it  has  been  the  oppressor  of 
the  East,  the  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  regeneration  of  Asia, 
if  it  is  ever  to  be  regenerated.  Every  dog  has  his  day,  and  so 
has  every  nation.  They  must  all  take  their  turn.  They 
"  come  lite  shadows,  so  aepart,"  and  if  they  continue  to  exist 
at  all,  it  is  only  ia  the  legends  of  traditicm  or  the  romance  of 
history.  Some  last  longer  than  others ;  but  as  sure  as  &te, 
they  ul  die  the  death  of  sinnero*  The  oppresBon  becoxne  in 
ton  liie  oppressed ;  aad  the  decrae  of  Providence  is  Ilit»  vin- 
dioated  in  visiting  lihe  sins  of  the  father  on  his  posterity  even 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  This  awful  and  impress" 
ive  truth  has  been  exemplified  in  the  history  of  nations  from 
time  immemoriaL  As  the  OsmanUs  say.  ^' It  is  Kiamet^^ — des- 
tiny. In  other  woirds,  it  is  the  will  of  Goo,  that  the  corruptions, 
crimes,  and  follies  of  nations  ebould  be  punished  by  their  final 
overthrow.  But  however  this  may  be,  if  justice  is  due  even  to 
an  enemy,  we  should  at  leaist  isMXsord  it  to  a  friend.  The  Qzom 
now  stands  in  that  position  towards  the  United  States,  and  is 
associated  with  them,  not  only  as  presenting  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  great  scheme  of^the  enimt^  ixmltale  for  regulating 
the  balance  of  power  in  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  world,  but 
as  ajparty  with  them  in  maintaining  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
the  lree^k>m  of  the  seas.  Let  not  then  the  people  of  the  United 
States  become  ^be  dupes  of  a  foreign  influence,  i^foroed  by 
the  Anglo-American  press,  and  join  in  the  hue  and  cry  against 
'   *     of 
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RAMBLES     AND     REOBEATIONS     IN 

SOUTHERN     MEXICO. 


CHAFTfiR  L-«OU)EN  DBEAlia 

A  VAaABOND  tradition  had  reaaohed  the  ''  white  settlements," 
in  one  of  oar  Sonthem  States,  that  in  a  certain  remote  province 
of  Mexico,  treasures  abounded  that  would  load  a  ship.  The 
quantities  of  gold  and  silver  and  jewels  of  price  that  were 
supposed  to  be  entombed  there  in  out^^f-^the-way  receptacles, 
and  to  lie  vagrant  in  water-couiBes  and  babbling  streamlets, 
were  estimatea  as  sufficient  to  make  the  fortunes  of  any  num* 
ber  of  adventuzera  who  might  possess  sufficient  enterprise  to 
go  in  search  of  them. 

•  There  were  found  those  who  had  the  faculty  of  hope  in  suf- 
ficient development,  and  that  of  discretion  correspondingly 
depressed,  to  undertake  a  wild  expedition  in  search  of  the 
treasures  of  which  so  much  had  thus  been  heard  and  vaunt^. 
The  sequel  to  the  expedition,  in  consequence  undertaken,  will 
be  found  in  these  rambling  recreations. 

How  the  idea  got  out  that  so  much  lucre  was  scattered  about 
in  the  wilds  of  l£at  &roff  Aztec  territory,  and  buried  under 
the  mountains,  people  may  naturally  inquire,  without  incurring 
the  suspicion  of  overcharged  curiosity.  We  will  enlighten 
them.  $ 

An  ancient  Mexican — a  biped  venerable  for  years  and  redo- 
lent of  the  fumes  of  a  much-cherished  weed — ^had  wandered 
out  to  the  "  white  settlements,"  in  the  Southern  State  afore- 
said, and  in  doing  so  encountered  us,  who  were  afterwards  to 
become  his  companions  in  this  second  Ai^gonautic  expedition 
in  search  of  anotner  golden  fleece. 

He  was  a  garrulous  old  Aztec — that  ancient  wanderer — and 
delighted  to  near  the  twang  of  his  own  peculiar  larynx.  The 
marvels  he  related  fell  like  fairy  tales  on  our  maiden  ima- 
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E 'nations,  and  the  idea  among  us  grew  prevalent  as  black* 
irries,  that  in  Mexico,  of  all  other  countries,  sold  and 
diamonds  were  to  be  shoveled  up  from  the  beds  of  streams 
after  the  manner  of  gravel.  To  his  splendid  romancing  we 
listened  with  as  willing  ears  as  ever  the  love-lorn  queen  of 
Carthage  to  the  seductive  wooing  of  old  Anchises'  son. 
Our  Mexican  adventurer,  part  Indian  and  part  Spaniard, 

Sorted  the  name  of  Don  Mariana.  The  term  "Don"  in 
ezico  is  a  title  of  distinction,  originally  applicable  to  the 
nobility  only,  but  now,  like  our  designation  "  gentleman,"  con- 
ceded to  every  individual  in  whiskers  and  boots,  highwayman 
or  what-not,  who  can  afford  clean  linen. 

Don  Marian4  then,  was  our  wanderer  called,  although  this, 
his  prefix  of  nobility,  gave  no  hint  to  those  initiated  into  the  de- 
tails of  Mexican  courtesy,  whether  his  character  was  that  of 
priest,  cavaUero^  or  brigand  I 

Every  body  in  the  "  settlements"  was  delighted  with  the 
"Don.''^not  more  for  his  dashing  style  of  dress  and  manner, 
than  nis  sonorous  vocalization  of  that  bastard  Oastilian,  pecu- 
liar to  Mexico. 

People  thereabout,  and  for  twenty  miles  around,  would  have 
made  greater  sacrifices  to  have  a  look  at  the  strange  Mexican, 
than  to  see  the  very  best  circus  or  animal-show  that  ever  came 
along. 

Don  MaHana  was  our  ideal  of  magnificent  manhood,  and 
took  captive  our  willing  ears  by  the  tales  he  told  of  stirring 
adventures  in  his  home  of  cataracts  and  mountains.  Marvel- 
ous were  the  stories  he  related  of  fortunes  made  on  numerous 
fine  mornings  l^  lucky  individuals  stumbling  unaware  over 
heaps  of  virgin  treasure. 

A  legend  which  the  Don  delighted  to  dwell  upon  was  of 
some  nameless  Blue  Beard,  who  flourished  in  southern  seas, 
time  lonff  ago,  when  his  grand-sires  were  boys.  His  knowledge 
of  this  mmous  buccaneer  was  derived,  he  said,  from  certain 
manuscri{)ts  dug  up  from  among  the  archives  of  an  ancient 
church,  situate  on  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec.  Now,  the 
l^end  was  a  long  one,  about  this  nameless  buccaneer  having 
pirated  upon  manj  seas,  robbing  numerous  people,  who  "  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,"  of  much  gold  and  silver.  It  was 
related  that  all  this  treasure  had  b^n  buried  on  a  certain 
mountain — ^treasure,  that  in  the  aggregate  amounted  to  sixty 
millions  of  mbney,  all  in  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  I  And  this 
was  the  feature  of  Don  Mariana's  tradition  that  first  awakened 
our  interest. 
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To  resarreot  this  shining  deposit  of  the  circulating  medium, 
waB  the  unanimoufl  res(uVe  of  half  a  score  of  us^  and  Don 
Mariana  was  the  man  who  was  to  lead  us  on  to  the  realization 
of  our  golden  hopes. 

Shomd  we  fiil  in  laying  the  clutch  of  covetousness  on  this 
glittering  tm^  an  alternative  hope  was  held  out  in  the  manj 
streams  rippling  over  golden  sands  whidi  abounded  in  the  magic 
land  of  our  destination,  and  in  the  fortunes  prospectively  to  oe 
dugout  of  mountains  fat  with  inexhaustible  placers. 

with  this  miagnificent  prospect  of  an  almost  i&tbulous 
amount  of  lucre^  there  was  not  one  of  the  half-score  compris* 
ing  our  adventurous  party  who  would  have  felt  more  prospect- 
ively enriched  in  deducing  his  lineage  from  ancient  Otosbvb. 

A  few  weeks  of  preparation  founa  us  with  every  appoint- 
ment essential  to  our  hazardous  exjpeditiony  on  board  as  tight 
a  little  craft  as  ever  breasted  the  billows,  mid  dashing  before  a 
wholesale  breeze  out  of  the  Bay  of  Challeur. 

Our  ordnance  department  comprised  double-barreled  guns, 
(genuine  "  Joe  Manton's,")  several  rifle&  good  to  pick  out  the 

2e  of  a  Canary-bird  at  any  named  di^ance ;  sundry  "  six- 
ooters,  (not  horse-pistols,  but  Colt's,)  hunting-knives,  one  to 
a  man,  tomahawks  for  making  way  through  tangled  brush* 
wood,  spades  and  pick-axes  for  excavatory  purposes,  and  every 
ap^ance  for  roughing  it  in  the  bush. 

We  were  a  little  army,  ten  of  us,  with  Don  Mariana  for  our 
guide,  making  eleven.  Our  chief-elect  was  one  Jakeaz,  a  Ger- 
man adventurer^  who  had  served  in  the  wars,  and  was  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  equal  to  any  sort  of  emergency.  The 
office  of  survey or-^nerid  and  geologist  was  confided  to  another 
of  this  Scandinavian  breed,  who  rejoiced  in  the  cognomen 
ofK<MnSkoL 

Nom  Skol  had  jprovided  himself  with  certain  diviaing-rod3 
for  the  discovery  of  metallic  leads ;  but  these^  on  consultation, 
we  threw  overboard,  much  to  the  discomfltufe  of  nnremsting 
science.  The  remainder  of  our  partjy  we  may  take  occasion  tp 
introduce  aa  we  revel  retroq)eGtively  over  the  magnificent 
so^es  that  yet  lay  before  us. 

With  the  advantages  of  a  fiedi  breeze  and  a  smooth  seai 
good  speed  was  made,  and  on  the  nxth  dav,  the  blue  peaks  of 
the  Cordillearas  loomed  up  to  the  view  on  tne  western  sky. 

To  neophvtes  like  us,  who,  saviAg  our  pilot,  Don  Mariana, 
had  never  bef<»re  looked  upon  an  elevation  higher  than  the 
steeple  of  our  village  ohuich,  the  aspect  of  these  mountains 
was  startling  to  a  degree.   Jakeaz  and  Nom  Skol,  alone  of  our 
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party,  were  unmoved  by  tbe  prospect.  Peak  upon  peak  cut 
sharply  on  the  sky,  and  as  we  sped  down  the  coast,  they 
seemed  to  march  rearward  like  a  grand  procession  of  giants. 
Anon,  as  we  neared  the  coast,  a  solitary  snow  peak  elevated 
its  fleecy  head  &r  into  the  bine  concave,  like  a  flag  of  welcome 
to  our  adventuroos  barque.  This  was  the  cone  of  Orizaba,  and 
though  overtopping  Mount  Blanc  full  many  a  rood,  Nom  Skcl 
and  J akeaz  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  diat,  coifipared  to 
the  mountains  in  Germany,  it  was  a  mere  mole-hill. 

Further  south  ike  blue  summit  of  San  Martin  limited  the 
view.  To  our  inexperienced  vision,  the  haven  of  our  golden 
prospects  was  now  all  but  reached.  For  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains seemed  to  extend  almost  to  the  water's  edge,  and  we  had 
no  thought  but  to  go  boldly  on  shore  and  to  ascend  the  lofty 
heights  mat  here  seemed  accessible  by  an  hour's  march.  But 
we  had  taken  no  thought  of  the  enchantment  that  distance 
lends  to  the  mountains'  ruggedness,  nor  had  we  calculated  the 
deep  ravines,  the  tangled  biush-wood,  nor  the  foaming  torrents, 
all  bidden  then  to  our  distant  vision,  and  which  it  would  be 
our  &te  to  encoimter  in  ascending  those  rueful  steeps.  Don 
Mariana,  however,  knew  better  man  we,  and  checked  our 
ardor  not  little  by  informing  us  that  we  had  yet  a  land-journey 
of  several  days  in  prospect,  before  reaching  the  base  of  the 
mountains,  and  even  then,  the  best  part  of  a  week  would  have  to 
be  consumed  in  their  ascent  How  we  anathematized  the  Don 
for  this  unwelcome  intelligence  was  a  nmrvel  to  hear.  The 
swearing  of  the  '^  armies  in  Flanders"  was  as  prayer  and 
hosannas  to  the  imprecations  then  and  there  heaped  upon  the 
swarthy  Mexican.  Nothing  discouraged,  nevertheless,  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  the  utmost,  and  redinmg  on  the  deck  of  our 
flying  craft,  delivered  ourselves  over  to  uie  enjoyment  of  the 
enchanting  scene  and  to  the  infatuation  of  golden  dreams.  In 
an  hour  we  were  anchored  in  the  "Biver  of  Flags."  There* 
upon  arose  Jakeaz,  our  chie^  and  announced  uiat  we  had 
reiached  the  land  of  promise-^ven  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepee^ 
on  the  southern  boundary  of  that  Mexico,  of  which  &med 
Tenochtitlan  was  eist  the  glory  and  the  pride.  lifting  up  our 
hands,  we  rejoiced  1 


OHAPTSR  IL— JOXmNALIZING. 

DmEMBABKiNO  here,  the  writer  of  the  present  scrud  in  the 
capacity  of  self-constitut<^  historian  of  tnis,  our  expedition, 
undertakes  journalizing.    By  way  of  giving  us  a  foretaste  of 
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Mexican  hospitality,  our  little  craft  is  seized  bj  certain  officials 
of  the  Kevenue,  for  venturing  into  a  harbor  that  is  not  a  port 
of  entry  1  Pleasant  to  be  sure,  to  see  our  gay  little  vessel 
stripped  of  her  apparel  and  furniture,  and  tied  up  to  the  shore, 
ignominiously,  like  a  culprit  as  it  were  I  We  have  violated  an 
edict  of  omnipotent  Mexico,  by  entering  a  port  legally  closed, 
and  be  the  consequences  on  our  own  heads !  Like  Cortes,  who 
burned  his  ships  on  landing  on  the  same  inhospitable  shore, 
we  have  no  alternative  now  but  to  march  to  conquest  or  de- 
struction. Lucky  for  us  that  the  minions  of  the  Custom- 
House  robbed  us  not  also  of  our  edged-tools  and  shooting- 
irons — of  our  peas  and  pork !  But  mai  were  a  feat  of  some 
valor  to  have  compassed ;  for  gun-shot  wounds  might  have  fol- 
lowed, and  Mexicans  take  small  delight  in  the  sniff  of  ^'  vil- 
lainous salpetre." 

Dismissing  vain  regrets  for  the  deprivation  of  our  vessel,  and 
leaving  the  chances  of  returning  home  to  the  good  luck  that 
may  turn  up,  we  betake  ourselves  to  preparation  for  inland 
explorations.  Jakeaz  proposes  a  compromise  for  the  recovery 
of  our  vessel,  but  Nom  Skol  very  pertinently  suggests, 
"  Where  are  the  necessary  funds  to  come  from  ?"  The  conse- 
quence of  this  doubt,  so  expressed,  is  that  Nom  Skol  rises  very 
perceptiblv  in  the  estimation  of  all,  save  Jakeaz,  who,  on  the 
contrary,  loses  caste  in  like  proportion, 

Marcn  I  is  the  word.  Bundling  up  our  properties,  we  de- 
part from  the  vicinity  of  the  long-&miliar  sea,  and  forget,  amid 
the  rustling  of  forest  leaves,  the  hum  of  the  breakers  hymning 
their  eternal  anthem  I 

March  I  and  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy  steep  we  pitch  our 
tents  before  nightfell  closes.  Around  us  are  greater  and  lesser 
eminences  jutting  out  from  the  Cordillera  range  of  mountains. 
These  hills  are  covered  with  a  thick  evergreen  growth  of  oak, 
acacia,  cedar,  mahogany,  and  numerous  nameless  timbers, 
interspersed  with  patches  of  heath,  prairie,  and  jungle.  The 
valleys  repose  in  an  ever-during  smidow  of  forest  and  vine. 
Springs  buret  out  from  every  eminence,  and  find  their  way 
over  flashing  pebbles  with  babbling  voice  to  the  larger  currents 
below.  Jakeaz  is  of  opinion  that  um  is  the  famed  Arcadia,  of 
which  poets  of  old  sang  so  mellifluously ;  while  Nom  Skol,  with 
marvelous  simplicity,  suggests  that  it  may  more  properly  be 
styled  the  "paradise  of  vermin !"  Sapient  Nom  Stol,  to  what 
other  conclusion  could  you  arrive,  with  the  lights  before 
you  1  For  live  we  as  long  as  one  of  the  patriarchs,  we  shall 
not  fail  to  remember  how,  with  many  a  hearty  curse,  we  en- 
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counter  the  onslaughts  of  myriad  insects,  buzzing,  swarming, 
stinging  through  the  long,  vexed  hours  of  the  day  I  Every 
touch  of  their  envenomed  stings  brings  blood.  They  light  on 
the  hands,  and  fly  into  the  eyes,  and  hum  about  the  ears. 
Prom  early  dawn  till  sunset  there  is  no  rest  from  their  attacks. 
Wherever  they  bite,  bloody  blotches  are  formed,  large  as  the 
heads  of  pins,  and  remain,  as  the  natives  inform  us,  unsightly 
and  itching  wounds  from  week  to  week.  Sometimes  their 
stings  produce  festering  sores,  giving  to  the  skin  the  same 
appearance  as  that  produced  by  small-pox. 

(Jakeaz,  by  the  bye,  now  repents  that  he  ever  compared  such 
a  country  to  Arcadia,  and  looks  with  somewhat  more  of  favor 
on  Nom  Skol,  whom  he  begins  now  to  regard  as  an  oracle.) 

No  rest  from  early  sun-ught  until  Old  Night  spreads  his 
black  curtain  on  aU  around.  And  what  then  ?  The  battalions 
that  all  day  long  have  kept  up  against  us  their  incessant 
attacks — ^regardless  of  the  l)arncades  of  boots  or  breeches — 
retire  for  the  night,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  millions  of  mos- 
quitos,  that  ply  their  busy  bills  and  annoy  by  their  eternal 
hum  until  the  dawn.  Such  is  the  incessant  buzzing,  biting, 
and  stinging  of  these  winged  abominations,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  rest  or  to  perform  at  ease  anjr  manual  labor,  without  wear- 
ing gloves.  Having  none  of  this  essential  article,  and  being 
unable  to  buy  them  at  any  price — ^in  order  to  write  our  daily 
journal — ^ingenuity  is  put  to  the  rack,  and  we  wrap  our  left 
hands  in  the  renmant  of  a  handkerchief,  whilst,  with  a  native 
segar,  we  puff  away  at  the  winged  devils  and  drive  them  off 
our  right  I  Smoking,  in  consequence,  is  a  necessity,  and 
delightftiUy  fragant  is  the  native  weed  that  ministers'  to  the 
habit.  The  indulgence  is  supported  at  a  trifling  expense,  inas- 
much as  the  culture  of  "  the  weed"  is  forbidden,  ana  it  can  not 
be  sold  in  open  market,  where  competition  would  enhance  its 
price. 

On  many  of  the  mimic  mountains  around  us  are  perched, 
in  shadowy  seclusion,  solitary  ranchos^  each  inhabited  by  a 
half-score  or  so  of  aborigines  and  Salvagi-men ;  lazy,  loung- 
ing Aztecs,  with  bare,  brown  limbs ;  females  that  have  never 
felt  the  glow  of  a  brush  or  tl^e  titillation  of  a  comb,  and  frog- 
like muchaoos,  running,  leaping,  and  dashing  about  among  the 
arches  of  the  overgrowth,  down  into  the  valleys,  and  over  the 
hills. 

The  bodies  of  the  juvenile  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are 
strangers  to  raiment  Jakeaz  argues  that,  as  they  are  bom 
without  a  shirt,  nudity  is  their  most  natural  state ;  and  in  this 
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he  is  borne  out  by  Nom  Skol,  who  contends  that  their  naked- 
ness favors  the  operation  of  scratching,  an  exercise  much  cul- 
tivated in  this  paradise  of  flies,  gnats,  ticks,  and  Egyptian 
plagues. 

Truly  primitive  in  their  manner  of  dress  are  the  fair  si/^nor- 
iias,  who  daily  visit  our  camp.  Their  long,  braided  hair  is  in 
sooth  their  chief  ornament,  and  without  it  they  would  cut 
a  nude  figure  verily !  This  they  wear  braided  and  tucked  up 
by  a  comb  of  tortoise-shell,  often  rimmed  with  gold ;  and  the 
hollow  space  thus  formed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  serves  with 
the  sez  as  a  receptacle  for  segars — iot  this  luxury  all  indulge 
in,  women  and  maidens,  old  men  and  boys.  The  young  girls, 
in  common  with  the  matrons,  have  their  bosoms  bare  to  the  mid- 
dle, and  from  the  waist  downward  they  sport  a  tunic  of  white 
or  colored  cotton,  of  little  greater  amplitude  than  the  primitive 
fig-leaf  we  read  of  in  the  story  of  mother  Eve.  But  as  they 
know  not  of  their  nakedness,  ^uch  is  the  force  of  example,) 
neither  are  they  ashamed.  A  few  strings  of  beads  usually 
complete  their  costume,  and  with  feet  guiluess  of  slippers,  and 
never  a  stocking,  the  native  belle  bears  herself  with  the  same 
hauteur,  in  her  sphere,  as  the  most  bedizzened  she,  decked  in 
all  the  pomp  of  jewels  and  gold. 

Kot  less  notable  are  the  costumes  of  the  men.  They,  the 
more  favored  classes,  wear  trowsers  of  a  flowing  fiashion,  with 
buttons  to  the  knees.  These  are  of  linen,  or  more  frequentiy 
of  the  tanned  cuticle  of  some  brutish  beast  slain  in  the  chase, 
and  thus  worn  (the  skin,  not  the  beast)  as  a  trophy  by  the 
lucky  vanquisher.  The  aristocratic  classes  not  unfrequentiy 
indulge  in  the  vanity  of  a  shirt,  and  this  garment,  usually  of 
tiie  finest  linen,  is  kept  studiously  clean,  and  reserved  for  JiesiaSf 
(feast  days,)  and  for  occasions  of  state.  A  hat,  or  sombrero^ 
about  thpBe  feet  broad,  comi)letes  their  making  up.  The  can- 
aille, however — ^those  comprising  the  great  unwashed  majority, 
consider  themselves  in  full  dress  when  adorned  with  a  red  ra^, 
four  inches  in  breadth,  around  their  middles,  a  feather  stuck 
in  the  top  of  their  heads,  and  a  pair  of  spurs  on  their  heels. 
These  peculiarities  are  not  common,  however,  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  for  in  many  looalitiea  more  gentie  customs  prevail. 
Further  in  the  interior  we  learn  that  the  inhabitants  are  civil- 
ized and  eminentiy  hospitable.  Nom  Skol  is  of  opinion  that 
this  their  better  social  condition  is  due  to  tiie  fact  that  they  have 
been,  as  yet,  uncontaminated  by  contact  with  Saxons  and 
French. 

Every  aboriginal  here,  whether  man  or  boy,  wears  a  machei^ 
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a  long  and  very  broad  sword,  with  a  handle  of  horn  or  wood ; 
and  It  is  snrpiising  with  what  dexterity  they  cleave,  or  cut, 
with  this  formidable  instrument.  The  macJiete  is  the  never* 
fsdling  companion  of  all  ages  of  masculinity;  and,  in  many 
instances  which  we  witnessed,  it  seemed  the  principai  object, 
and  its  bearer  the  attachment.  It  is  used  as  an  instrument  for 
butchering  beef,  an  axe  for  cutting  wood,  a  knife  for  eatine, 
and  as  a  weapon  of  defense  against  the  many  ferocious  wiQ 
beasts  that  inhabit  here.  The  Indian  women  are  of  middle 
stature  and  pleasant  features,  not  angelic,  but  of  that  fervid 
and  inviting  cast  that  incline  male  mortals  of  flesh  and  blood 
to  forswear  celibacy. 

Those  of  Spanisn  ori^n  have  dark  and  swimminghr  lustrous 
eyes,  and  a  certain  fetscination  of  manner  that  would 

"  Shake  the  saintship  of  an  anchoriie." 

They  are  all  much  inclined  to  intrigue,  and  the  higher  classes 
particularly,  who  have  been  fed  to  a  comfortable  embonpoint 
on  their  favorite  JryoIeSj  are  tout-a-fait  Dudu  and  not  afraid  of 
pij^ins  I 

The  Indian  women,  in  sewing,  use  a  double  thread.  The 
needle  is  threaded  by  passing  the  thread  ov^r  the  big  toe,  a 
process  highly  favored  oy  their  contempt  of  shoes  and  stock- 
mgs,  and  with  this  kind  of  leverage  the  process  is  comfortably 
accomplished. 

The  natives  of  this  region  have  few  traditions,  and,  with 
the  most  industrious  inquiry,  we  are  unable  to  learn  from  what 
people  they  are  descended. 

Our  chief,  Jakeaz,  informs  us  that  the  "  Eiver  of  Flags,"  in 
which  we  anchored,  is  named  on  the  map  the  Huazacualcos, 
from  an  Indian  deity,  who  makes  his  lair  in  its  pellucid  bed. 
He  is  the  god  that  presides  over  showers,  is  this  Huazacualcos, 
and  we  have  to  anathematize  him  to-night  for  a  too  copious 
flow  of  his  moist  favors — ^for  the  rain  pours  in  sluices,  and  the 
rivulets  from  the  mountains  come  roaring  down. 


CHAPTBB  HL— PRAIBIB  AND  FOREST. 

Strike  we  our  tents  on  the  coming  morrow,  and  prepare  to 
penetrate  into  "  the  bowels  of  the  land  I"  But  no  toiling  now 
on  weary  feet  over  rugged  pathways.  No  scrambling  tlSough 
thickets  of  tangled  underwood,  nor  pricking  of  the  flesh  with 
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thorns  that  beset  us ;  for  lo  I  from  the  top  of  yon  high  emi- 
nence stretches  away  a  verdant  sea  of  waving  prairie,  gemmed 
with  countless  wild  flowers.  It  is  as  if  an  ocean  covered  with 
gorgeous  sea-plants,  rich  with  floral  treasures,  had  become 
suddenly  soliaified,  to  stand  a  thing  of  beauty,  perishable 
never  I  On  the  one  hand,  the  view  is  limited  by  the  blue 
summit  of  the  Sierra  San  Martin;  while  on  the  other,  the 
waters  of  the  far-off  Mexican  Qxilf  loom  darkly. 

Lo !  San  Martin,  standing  up  there  in  the  blue  distance,  giant- 
like, with  his  drapery  of  clouds,  is  our  point  of  destination  whith- 
er Don  Mariana  is  to  conduct  us  in  our  sordid  search  for  pelf! 
Grandly  beautiful  is  the  scene ;  and  were  we  a  dweller  here, 
with  "  the  friends  we  love  best,"  our  freehold  in  such  a  pros- 
pect should  not  be  exchanged  for  all  the  bulk  of  that  blue 
mountain,  could  we  transform  his  bowels  into  glittering  coin  I 

But  vaminos  is  the  word,  and  we  must  away  I  Don  Mariana, 
our  "  tricksv  sprite,"  has  provided  us  with  horses,  the  which, 
by  an  exorbitant  levy  on  each  of  our  individual  finances,  he 
has  managed  to  settle  for  "  in  advance." 

We  mount  a  la  Camanche,  and  with  flowing  rein  go  scouring 
over  the  plain,  waking  the  sleepy  echoes  with  a  haUoo  like  the 
yell  of  an  engine  I  (Query,  Ingin  ?)  Our  horsemanship 
astounds  the  Mexican  guide,  and  at  every  bound  of  our  flying 
steeds  he  delightedly  exclaims,  "  Mucho  cavallos  I" — "  Mucho 
cavalleros !"  which,  rendered  into  English,  signifieth,  "  great 
horses,  great  horsemen." 

As  we  dash  along,  flocks  of  pheasants,  startled  by  our  rust- 
ling progress  through  the  rank  grass,  spring  up  right  and 
left,  and  whirr  away  on  whistling  wing.  But  vain  is  the  speed 
of  swiftest  pinions  from  the  pursuit  of  death-dealing  saltpetre ! 
For  the  click  of  our  double-barrel  rings  out  on  the  startled  air, 
and  straightw;ay  a  crash  and  a  reverberation  tell  too  plainly 
that  sundry  mortals  among  the  "  feathered  people"  have  put 
on  immortality!  A  cloud  of  feathers  tells  wnere  lies  the 
quarry,  and  gathering  up  the  victims  of  our  destructive  mood, 
again  we  dash  off  wim  flowing  rein.  Anon  a  lion-cat,  snuffing 
the  blood  of  our  game,  comes  bounding  through  the  tall  grass 
yelling  on  our  track !  Oh !  Gemini,  how  he  leaps  !  Gemini, 
what  springs !  Another  bound,  and  he  is  upon  us !  But  one 
charge  of  duck-shot  right  in  his  phiz — another  as  he  wheels, 
against  his  dorsal  extremity,  and  ne  is  off  and  away,  yelling 
among  the  wild-flowers. 

Out  of  the  prairie  and  into  the  forest.  Here,  wending 
through  a  pathway  trodden  out  by  roving  wild   beasts,  we 
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SluDge  among  hills,  covered  with  timber,  that  a  bird  can  scarce 
J  through.  Here  are  crystal  fountains,  bursting  firom  amid 
rocks,  and  running  in  silver  threads  hither  and  yonder.  These 
lovely  rivulets,  coursing  over  shining  sands,  and  fiUe^^  with 
strange  fish  with  ornate  scales,  ^lidmg  as  in  mid  air.     Up  \ 

among  the  branches  birds  are  trilhng  joyfully.    There  is  the  v 

Boyal  Pheasant,  (Fisan  rial,)  brilliant  in  plumage,  large  as  a 
tuxtey-cock,  and  fatter  than  Falstaff  with  all  his  "  sack  and 
sugar."  Prominent  too,  and  of  most  audible  voice,  though 
with  note  not  mellifluous,  is  the  "Toocan,"  a  bird  with  a 
^  golden  crest  and  a  huge  bill  like  a  tailor's  shears ;  and  "  for-  ^ 

nenst"  him,  "  on  a  swinging  limb,"  winking  at  us,  a  bird  of 
♦  our  own  christening — ^the  "Wun-caut" — a  strange  warbler  witii    v  ^^ 

scarce  any  bill  at  all.  ^•^ 

Flocks  of  a  game  bird,  called  from  its  peculiar  note  the  .   « 
"Chick-a-lacca,"  hover  on  the  branches  and  lall,  many  of  them,  ^J^ 
bleeding  sacrifices  before  our  death-dealing    double-barrels.  ^ 
Good  spoil  for  the  spit  is  the  Cktck-a-Tacca,  and^fe veiling  wilfa  -^ 
ravenous  appetite  on  his  luscious  juices,  we  could  wish  that 
he  were  a  very  condor  in  proportions,  as  in -delicacy  of  taste 
he  surpasses  all  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

The  Ouacamayo,  in  flocks,  wheels  and  screams  around  us. 
He  is  a  fine  fat  oird,  with  gorgeous  plumage,  a  Eoman  nose, 
and  a  tail  of  singular  longitude.     The  Eumty-feuzel  abounds 
.>  here;  a  bird  hitherto  supposed  to  be  febulous,  that  sticks  his 

bill  in  the  ground  and  whistles  through  his  spurs.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  state  that  our  knowledge  of  this  rare  biped  is 
derived  from  hearsay. 

Along  the  banks  of  streams  and  wading  in  lagoons,  appear 
flocks  of  blue,  black,  and  iris-plumed  cranes — ^long-legged,  lonff- 
bellied,  and  leaner  than  the  lean  kine  of  Pharaoh — of  Pharaoh 
the  slaughterer  of  two-year-old  boys.  Ducks  abound,  and 
pigeons  in  clouds — ^paroquets,  brant,  swans,  quail,  wood-cock, 
snipe,  swarms  of  water-fowl,  vultures  that  delight  in  garbage, 
and  buzzards,  more  than  would  patch  black  Erebus  a  mile. 

Strange  animals  are  encountered  in  droves.  There  are 
horses  in  droves,  flying  over  plains  with  the  fleetness  of  the 
wind;  jackasses  and  jackassees,  cattle  in  herds,  roaming  unmas- 
tered  over  perennial  meadows,  and  bulls  huge  as  the  famed 
"  Bulliphant  1" 

Among  the  animals  fertB  naturoe  are  the  armadillo,  which 
Nom  Skol  designates  as  "  a  highland  fish  that  never  goes  into 
the  water,"  armed  with  a  coat  of  mail  like  unto  that  of  the 
crocodile,  and  admirable  picking  for  the  mess-chest.    Leopards 
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there  are  too,  starry  as  the  brow  of  night,  that  shriek  under 
windows  and  frighten  juveniles ;  wolves,  and  not  a  sheep  for 
their  shambles,  howling  in  the  jungles — all  night  howling! 
Otters,  fine  for  fur,  are  found  in  streams,  swimming  in  shoals ; 
raccoons  with  a  sombre  look,  and  ichneumons  with  smellers 
immense  in  longitude,  devoted,  body  and  bones,  to  an  appetite 
for  ants.  Found  skipping  in  many  places  is  the  kangaroo, 
described  by  the  menagerie-man  as  a  beast  of  surpassing  agility, 
that  jumps  eighteen  feet  up  a  tree  and  twice  that  distance 
down. 

And  again,  there  is  the  monkey,  given  to  strange  antics,  and 
with  a  tail  like  a  wagon- whip ;  and  the  ribbed-nosed  baboon, 
that,  according  to  the  showman,  climbs  the  cocoa-nut  trees, 
and  in  indulging  in  certain  antics  "  very  reasonably  accounts 
for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut  I" 

Out  of  the  prairie  and  deeper  into  the  forest  Strange  trees 
abound  of  countless  varieties.  The  mahogany  grows  to  an 
immense  size ;  and  rose- wood,  cedar,  palm,  and  the  umbrage- 
ous oak  branch  out  in  immense  and  shady  circumference. 
Fine  and  otherwise  costly  woods  are  here  a  drug,  and  even  the 
poor  ranchero  constructs  his  squalid  cabin  of  richest  mahogany. 
A  great  waste  of  the  raw  material,  by  the  bye,  suggests  our 
chief  Jackeaz,  seconded  by  his  echo,  Herr  Nom  Skol. 

Far  into  the  hills,  a  good  day's  journey,  behold  a  ruin  I 
Entering,  we  explore  it  with  much  of  the  curiosity  of  Dr. 
Dryasdust  of  old.  It  is  a  subterraneous  tenement,  cavernous 
and  dark.  The  entrance  is  choked  up  by  brush  and  brambles, 
and  fragments  of  broken  masonry  of  antique  design.  The 
door-way  is  spanned  by  a  broken  arch,  and  fallen  into  the  ves- 
tibule is  a  stone  slab,  having  on  it  a  figure  with  a  skeleton 
head,  and  a  bony  hand  holding  a  bow,  with  an  arrow  transfix- 
ing a  human  heart  1  Witlun,  and  at  the  further  extremity  of 
the  main  hall,  is  an  altar  of  stone  surtnounted  by  figures  hold- 
ing in  their  hands  winged  serpents,  with  human  heads  and 
tails  of  dragons.  Over  me  centre  of  the  hall  is  the  figure  of  a 
satyr  grinning  horribly,  and  in  the  act  of  driving  a  stake 
through  the  body  of  an  infimt,  whilst  the  mother,  with  piteous 
visage,  implores  mercy  vainly ;  and  otdre  figures  with  torches 
attend,  ready  for  the  sacrifice — all  in  stone.  An  eye  above, 
done  in  pamt  and  surrounded  by  a  cloud,  glares  terribly  on 
the  orgies — ^representing  some  blood-lovinff,  unpropitious  deity. 

Below,  and  at  the  base  of  an  altar,  is  a  skuU  and  cross-bones, 
a  pair  of  scales,  an  axe,  links  of  a  chain,  a  compass  and  a 
square,  and  a  thread — which  three  female  figures,  hideous  to 
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behold,  guard  and  threaten  to  sever  with  drawn  blades.  All 
this  in  rudest  painty  with  a  belt  of  clouds  surrounding  and 
throwing  a  mist  over  the  whole. 

Further  along  and  deeper  into  the  gloom  I  Loud  ring  the 
startled  echoes  1  An  owl  that  has  maae  his  nest  high  up  in 
the  arches,  hoots  mournfully  and  flaps  his  lazj  wings,  that 
give  forth  a  sound  like  the  rush  of  disprisoned  winds  I 

Further  along  and  deeper  into  the  gloom,  and  lo  I  a  hall, 
ascended  to  bj  steps  of  stone,  darker  and  gloomier  and  more 
solenm  than  the  nrsti  On  the  floor  are  skeletons  grim  of 
unnumbered  human  sacriflces.  On  the  dank  pavement  human 
bones,  with  huge  blocks  of  stone  laid  upon  them,  as  if  upon 
human  bodies  weights  had  been  laid,  and  thus  they  had  died. 
Further  along,  bones  of  the  human  frame  sticking  in  the  stone, 
where  they  had  been  built  into  the  granite  walls,  like  Ariel  in 
heart  of  oak,  and  there  had  lingered,  pined,  agonized,  and 
died! 

Further  along,  the  flgure  of  a  sphere,  representing  the  earth, 
and  painted  on  one  side  to  represent  land  and  on  the  other 
water,  with  figures  drawn  on  it  of  outre  shape&  Near  the 
whole,  and  bending  solemnly,  is  the  statue  of  an  old  man  with 
bare  crown  and  flowing  beard — ^weeping,  weeping,  sorely  weep- 
ing !    Weeping  for  the  world  seems  the  old  rock-made  father ! 

And  so  wonders  accumulate,  and  night  deepening  around 
us,  we  return  to  the  upper  air  to  bivoiuxc  by  the  light  of  blaz- 
ing  fires. 

We  sleep  with  Methusaleh,  for  our  canopy  is  the  heavens ! 
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OANTOTHZBD. 

We  must  loye  something.    If  we  can  not  loye 

The  wholesome  and  the  holy,  none  the  less 

Must  the  soul  slake  its  thirst    If  water  fail  it, 

The  passion  of  the  moment  lifts  a  cup 

Steaming  with  fever.    The  hot  draught  seems  fresh, 

And  the  soul  drinks.    Without  it,  it  must  die. 

The  want  of  love  was  big  within  the  boy;^ — 

His  heart  was  sick  with  it— yet  could  not  toueh 

The  waters  where  the  soul  might  drink  and  quidcen. 

The  love  whose  taste  is  health— the  fidth  whose  strength 

Stands  in  the  stead  of  the  teacher,  suffenng— 

The  deep  belief  in  truth,  and  purity, 

And  tenderness,  and  in  that  mystic  life 

Whose  double  pulses  keep  a  single  time, 

Imperfect  emblem  of  an  unity 

More  holy  and  complete — ^the  purest  type 

Of  that  pervading  love  which  blends  the  flower 

And  star,  the  sun  and  cloud,  the  earth  and  wave, 

And  space  and  time,  and  all  that  they  contain 

Of  good  and  evil  into  one  glad  whole — 

Were  hidden  from  him  by  the  worldlier  will 

Which  darkened  them  like  swampy  mists  sent  up 

By  the  fat  earth  athwart  a  summer  sky. 

The  tapers  sparkled  in  the  sconces.    Light 
Flashed  from  the  diamonds  upon  beauty's  brow. 
And  played  on  glancing  neck  and  ivory  shoulder, 
Sailing  like  swans  amid  the  circling  music 
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Which  toned  it  to  their  passage.    Here  the  girl  - 

Bent  blushing,  as  her.  fingers  pressed  the  arm 

Of  some  yomig  flatterer  whom  the  idle  hour 

Warmed  into  all  but  loye  ;.aQd  here  the  dame, 

Whose  preservation  laughed  at  two-score  years, 

Tried  her  dark  eyes  on  twenty's  idle  heart; 

And  here  the  mother  trotted  out  the  daughter 

Before  an  elder  son — a  skillful  jockey, 

Brin^g  her  paces  out ;  while  here  a  i^ngue 

Which  might  hare  charmed  a  world — had  he  who  owned  it 

Sjiown  how  to  use  it — dealt  in  trope,  and  jest. 

And  trite  philosophy,  and  witty  scandal. 

Hired  by  applause  and  flattery  for  the  night. 

Dazzling  was  all,  but  hollow.    Paint  and  Tarnish 

Upon  a  rottenness — a  whitened  tomb, 

In  which  corruption,  draped  and  garlanded 

Into  the  look  of  health,  held  hectic  reyeL 

Among  the  others  was  the  boy ;  his  eye 
Boating  as  it  wandered  round  the  room, 
In  feyerish  search  of  pleasure ;  his  hot  lip 
Jerking  bright  nothings  out  from  time  to  time — 
The  glittering  bubbles  which  a  lazy  brain 
Throws  oflF  instead  of  thoughts.    His  tongue  brake  off — 
None  asked  him  why.    Such  things  are  tricks  of  trade. 
Accepted,  although  seen  through.    He  was  lost 
In  sudden  dream.    His  wandering  will  was  wrapt 
In  that  abstraction,  whose  internal  power 
Compels  the  impalpable  glory — ^robe  divine  t 
So  rarely  worn  in  substance,  though  in  seeming. 
So  stale  a  cheat  ?    Not  he.    He  may  have  dallied 
With  trifles,  tampered  with  the  strength  he  should 
Have  put  to  healthy  use,  and  turned,  unread. 
The  page  on  which  the  mystery  is  written — 
That  endless  volume  of  the  Truth,  that  asks 
The  practised  muscle  of  a  tireless  toil 
To  solve  its  secrets — ^Life.    But  not,  as  yet 
Have  his  contracting  instincts  settled  down, 
Into  the  wisdom  of  the  charlatan — 
Not  yet,  all  learnt  his  part  in  the  great  farce — 
deluded  only,  not  corrupted  yet. 

He  has  beheld  the  thing  his  soul  had  needed, 
And  as  he  saw  it,  every  separate  sense 
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Had  sickened  into  ftintnees.    She  sate  apart) 
And  looked  upon  the  dancers.    Near  her,  beat 
A  beardless  trifier,  buzzing  gentle  words 
Into  her  ear ;  and  sometimes  she  replied, 
And  sometimes  not,  but  with  a  listless  gesture 
Made  mute  assent    Upon  her  marble  cheek 
Youth  flushed  not,  nor  was  painted.    The  clear  hazel 
Of  her  large  eye,  was  as  a  sOent  lake 
«.        In  the  heart  of  a  mountain  the  winds  Tisit  noi 
One  longing  look  the  boy  plunged  into  it. 
Searching  its  depths — as  of  a  memory 
Suddenly  waking,  or  a  dim  desire 
Struggling  into  conception,  which  would  probe 
Their  slumbering  secrets.    It  dianced  her  look  met  his, 
And  as  it  did  so,  his  sight  staggered  back, 
Blinded  and  drunken.    With  parting  word  to  none. 
He  turned  him  from  her,  and  went  slowly  home. 

They  met    How,  where,  or  when,  needs  not  to  telL 
They  mixed  in  the  same  world,  and  so  they  met 
They  met  again,  and  weeks  passed  by  and  found 
The  dreamer  at  her  house  a  guest ;  and  weeks 
Were  added  to  these,  and  found  him  daily  there. 
The  standers-by  looked  at  his  loye,  and  laughed. 
Some  thought  she  fooled  him.    Others  thought  the  husband 
The  fool ;  and  both  were  wrong.    He  only  used  him. 
Traders  in  life  have  uses  for  all  men ; 
And  pen-craft,  most  of  all,  has  ready  uses 
To  which  the  worldly-wise  may  put  its  master. 

She — ^well,  perhaps  she  loyed  him.    Why  repeat 
The  tale,  that  is  so  old,  and  yet  so  new, 
Of  an  unhallowed  passion ;  the  stale  story, 
Which  has  as  many  owners  as  the  wind 
Points  of  the  compass ;  the  madness  that  so  many 
Haye  share  in,  although  each  one  thinks  the  pang 
His  own  more  special  curse?    So,  if  they  can. 
Let  them  belieye  and  suffer.    The  losing  gamester 
May  die  or  cure,  but  he  who  stakes  fiilse  counters 
Upon  the  chances  of  the  game,  when  hearts 
Are  thrown  for,  rises,  eyen  if  he  wins, 
Corrupting  and  corrupted  to  the  core. 

He  spake  to  her,  and  she  had  loyed  before 
Whom  she  should  not  haye  loyed,  and  so  she  told  him. 
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But  flifll  he  qpaki^  imtil  her  peaei<ni  dimg 

To  one  whooe  penioii  listeDed,  yet  ooold  ibei  • 

The  wrong  her  husbuid  loethed  and  yet  endnredi 

No  sin  ^guaaai  itseli    The  boy  drenk  deep 

In  that  fierce  joy,  which,  while  it  quenohes  tfaint, 

Leai'eB  the  impfwer  habit  of  desire 

In  him  whose  parching  throat  it  cools ;  and  still, 

He  tfajisted.    Like  a  newly4dndled  flame, 

Love  in  her  socd  broader  and  larger,  erer, 

By  that  it  fed  on,  grew. Alone  with  him 

She  worohlpSi  let  her  hear  no  other  tongae, 

—  And  gace  upon  and  ieel  no  eye  but  his. 

—  OhI  lor  some  lonely  home  am<mg  the  hills, 

Or  in  the  desert,  where  the  winds  might  be 

The  only  chorus  to  her  trembUng  sighs. 


He  listened  to  the  burning  words  she  sobbed 

Amongst  her  kisses.    He  already  knew, 

Or,  if  he  had  not  known,  he  learnt  it  now, 

The  T<^d  his  ahnless  toil  had  left  within  hmi; 

For  now  his  heart  was  ihlL    So,  at  her  word. 

He  flung  flmn  him  all  youth  had  done-— abjored 

The  hopes  whidi  he  had  Buraed-^priced  thought  and  word 

At  market  yalue  only,  and  reared  up 

With  his  own  hand,  the  hUls,  and  made  the  destft, 

Which  shut  them  out  from  othors,  of  itee  wilL 

The  four  ftr  dwellers  in  the  mountain-slopes. 
Where  he  had  stolen  the  wild-nuts  from  the  squirrels, 
And  dreamt  among  the  sheep-walks,  heard  the  tale 
As  the  "^orld  told  it.    They  knew  nothing  more 
Than  that  the  boy  had  sinned.    The  father  groaned, 
And  with  a  quicker  footstep  trod  the  toad 
Han  neyer  trayels  twice.    The  mother  wept. 
Like  Rachel  ht  her  children,  for  a  time. 
The  corate  smfled  less  frequently,  and  knelt 
More  often  in  the  boy's  behalf  and  sought  • 
A  palliation  eyen  for  the  sb, 
In  those  occasional  flrailties,  which  at  times 
Barkened  across  his  own  meek  fidth.    The  dster 
Dried  her  first  tears,  and  ^as  a  human  sunbeam, 
lighting  their  woe  with  those  warm  smiles  which  cheat 
host  to  belief  in  summer;  yet  thinking  still, 
In  the  unselfish  silence  of  her  sadness, 
It  would  not  haye  been  thus,  had  she  been  thera 
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Who  knows  ?  or  who  can  say  ?    Perchance  her  love 
Might  ha79  been  staff  of  strength  and  rest,  or  not. 
Heaven's  ways  of  mercy  are  not  ours.    The  strong 
In  bone  and  nerye,  go  through  a  harder  training 
Than  feebler  wills.    The  eternal  destiny— 
Not  that  blind  &te  whose  long-linked  cause  and  effect 
Bewilder  sophists,  but  the  perfect  sight 
Whose  strength  completes  and  fashions  all — ^moulds  these 
Like  wax,  and  forges  those  as  hammered  steel, 
Each  for  his  task.    Nor  are  the  heayy  dint 
And  blow  which  give  the  last  enduring  temper, 
Less  meant  in  kindliness,  than  the  soft  warmth 
Which  kneads  the  former  into  shape  and  beauty — 
Each,  a  necessity,  and  each,  a  love. 

The  twain — ^the  guilty^  woman,  and  the  boy 
Who  shared  her  guilt — untired  of  their  own  world 
Of  dream  and  fever,  slumbered  on.    His  joy 
Seemed  a  fruition.    Life  had  now  no  more 
To  learn  or  do.    He  sold  his  thoughts  for  bread — 
Old  thoughts,  which  traders  strip  and  then  new  plume 
For  marketr-  ancient  lies  in  modem  dresses — 
Stale  pilferings  from  the  refuse  thrown  aside 
By  the  more  earnest  searcher  after  truth. 
He  felt  how  poor  such  toil  was,  yet  denied 
*  Its  whole  of  degradation.    He  would  not  know 
That  habit  breeds  the  will    So,  he  loved  on, 
Letting  what  might  have  blossomed,  run  to  wastes- 
Thinking  the  truth  he  threw  into  his  crime 
Might  make  it  pure,  and  dreaming  not  the  one 
Must  slay  the  other.    Corruption  or  remorse, 
Twinned  children  of  the  strange  and  ill-starred  union 
That  weds  their  parents,  are  alike  its  fruit 
And  death — ^its  ofEspring  and  its  poison.    First| 
The  woman  woke,  for  she  had  sinned  before. 
And  woken  up  before,  and  so  she  fled 
To  him  she  had  albandoned.    He  forgave — 
Or  said  that  he  forgave.    Wild  weeks  went  by— 
A  whirlwind  of  misery — storms  of  tears  and  curses*- 
Impotent  agonies — ^half-purposed  death — 
But  these  endure  not,  and  the  boy  awoke. 

The  freshness  of  his  life  was  withered  out 
He  had  lain  down  to  slumber  as  a  boy, 
And  woke  a  man — ^harder,  and  more  corrupt — 
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To  wrestle  with  the  woe  he  would  have  fled  fhmi, 

Could  he  hare  done  so.    He  remembered  now, 

Whom  straggle,  and  success,  and  guilt  forgot. 

His  selfish  sorrow  sought  the  hearth  his  youth 

Had  quitted,  and  helieyed  partaken  grief 

Might  freshen  yet    He  had  not  been  three  days 

Amongst  their  loves  and  tears,  than  he  read  chidings 

In  eyeiy  wrinkle  of  his  &ther'8  age, 

And  accusation  on  his  mother's  pale 

And  wasted  cheek.    Nay,  in  the  curate's  words 

Of  comfort,  fiincied  a  reproof  more  subtle 

Yet  not  less  keen.    Even,  in  his  sister's  smile, 

Which  looked  up  to  his  fiice,  like  some  pale  flower 

Asking  a  rainy  sky  to  weep  no  more 

The  heavy  tears  that  droop  and  dew  its  beauty, 

He  Mt  reproaches,  and  again  he  fled 

Into  the  world.    Alone,  the  curate  said, 

That  he  did  well.    That  which  had  bruised,  should  heal  him. 

The  sister  threw  her  in  her  mother's  arms. 
And,  for  the  first  time,  all  her  grief  found  voice 
Amid  her  mother's  sobs.    Her  gentleness 
No  more  could  play  the  comforter.    The  sire 
Said  not  one  word,  but  laid  him  down  and  died. 


OAXTO    FOUBTB. 

Whom  the  world  smites,  had  best  not  turn  to  smite, 
Unless  he  have  good  muscle,  will  of  iron. 
And  the  enduring  purpose  which  outlives 
Battle  and  blow.    To  the  upbraiding  world 
The  man  returned  reproaches.    Had  he  not 
Replied  in  that  fierce  scorn  which  could  not  cringe, 
Although  the  wages  of  a  supple  back 
Had  been  an  empire — a  less  jealous  judgment 
Might  have  forgiven  or  have  taken  home 
The  more  corrupted  man,  to  finish  him 
In  its  own  fashion.    It  was  well  for  him. 
He  was  stiff  in  neck  and  loin  and  could  not  bend. 
Some  friends  remained  to  him,  and  one  of  these, 
A  more  than  precious  friend—a  man  who  bore 
The  stamp  and  mint  of  nature's  royalty — 
A  heart  all  gold—a  lip  that  was  the  same 
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Testerday,  aa  it  is  to-da.7,  and  will  be 
When  tested  on  the  morrow— «  shrewd  brain 
Tempered  bj  kindliness  and  labor.    Had  he 
Been  more  expansive  in  the  form  and  manner 
Which  crust  the  inner  life,  with  outer  shapes 
That  are  in  part  a  lie,  perchance  his  knowledge 
Ifight  have  compressed  the  teaching  of  long  years 
Into  a  closer  space.    Unhappily, 
For  the  one  at  least,  they  learnt  to  know  each  other. 
Slowly.    Those  sympathies  that  knit  the  men 
Who  trayel  the  same  road,  had  not  grown  up 
In  boyhood  and  companionship.    The  one 
Looked  kindly  on  the  errors  of  the  other, 
And  did  him  noble  and  self-denying  service- 
All  honest  service  is  so.    But,  he  needed 
That  cheaper  sympathy,  whose  words  like  straws 
Float  on  the  hour.    Not  yet|  his  grief  has  learned. 
The  single  self-sufficiency  of  strength. 

Among  his  friends  was  one — such  rare  exception 
To  the  uprightness  of  the  intellect. 
As  the  world  pets  and  slanders — a  brOUancy, 
Whose  wayward  act  made  mockery  of  all 
Which  intellect  should  honor.    Truth  and  fidth 
And  toil,  the  three  compelling  keys  which  open 
The  treasure-chests  of  life,  were  but  as  lies 
To  his  abnormal  and  eccentric  wiU. 
He  lived  upon  the  world,  not  by  it,  taking 
That  which  he  needed,  where  or  when  he  chose  it. 
With  or  without  retum-H>r  love  or  glory — 
Raiment  or  food.    The  moral  of  his  life 
Was  the  ill-comprehended  text  of  the  wise  king*- 
"The  lily  toOs  not,  neither  does  she  spin ; 
Yet  is  her  clothing  beantiftil  and  gorgeous. 
And,  shower  and  sunbeam  feed  her.*^    His  fickle  heartp— 
Capricious  as  a  woman's  sense,  which  earth 
Has  tainted  from  its  bias  to  the  pure 
Into  an  empty  lust— seiied  on  a  life 
Open  to  any  teaching,  from  a  lip 
That  said  it  loved  ii    Weak  of  will,  it  he«rd, 
And  liking  the  teacher,  went  and  did  like  him. 

But  that  which  was  brffiiant  in  the  one,  became 
A  darkness  in  the  otiier.    Faithlessness 
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And  Falsehood  which  were  traths  in  this  <me*s  nature — 

Consistencies  that  slay  or  heal,  as  mercy 

Or  judgment  choose,  in  the  other  were  but  lies ; 

And  lies,  are  lies  because  they  do  not  last 

Want  of  success — ^firuitless  endeayor  smote  him. 

Before,  there  had  been  a  sustaining  power 

To  hold  him  up — ^that  inward  trust  in  sel^ 

Which  in  his  aimless  toil  or  guilty  passion 

Had  not  abandoned  him :  and,  but  for  this. 

Long  since  had  life  upon  the  wayside  cast  him, 

'  To  wither  and  to  perish.    But  that  trust 

Was  banded  with  the  avenging  sorrows  now — 

A  curse  and  scourge.    Its  self-compelling  judgment 

Gave  edge  and  venom  to  the  bitter  thoughts 

Which  multiplied  in  him,  like  the  sworded  Shapes 

That  sprung  from  the  sown  dragons'  teeth.    Soured  heart 

Begat  it  biting  words,  and  worldly  friendships 

Shatter  as  readily  as  glass.    The  friend, 

An  epicurean  in  his  tastes,  discovered 

That  he  had  chosen  ill ;  and  from  that  hour 

Their  paths  on  earth  diverged,  no  more  to  meet 

Unless  in  wrong  and  scorn.    A  chance  sent  out 

The  man  whom  he  had  loved  in  sport,  and  quitted 

In  a  caprice,  to  wander.    The  same  chance, 

/  If  such  are  chances,  left  him  penniless — 

An  alien  and  a  stranger,  in  a  land 
Which  did  not  know  the  tongue  that  wais  his  bread. 
How  he  existed,  he  scarce  knew.    He  had  none 
To  speak  with — ^none  to  listen  to  him — ^none — 
Except  a  single  £unily,  who  were 
Aliens  like  him,  and  spake  in  the  same  tongue. 

The  eldest  daughter — ^there  were  two — an  angel 
In  purity  and  pity,  lulled  his  anguish. 
With  the  calm  comfort  of  her  holy  eyes. 
To  rest  and  brief  oblivion.    Not  more  fresh 
The  sudden  coolness  of  a  summer  eve 
Beside  the  Middle  Sea,  when  sets  the  sun, 
To  fever's  burning  brow,  than  that  short  pause 
Of  peace  and  calm.    It  came  too  soon.    Not  yet. 
The  slackening  sorrows  tarry  by  the  way 
For  more  than  breathing.    On  his  past,  he  traced 
Her  image,  picturing  a  new  delight, 
As  stormy  and  as  sudden  as  the  sin 
3 
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Whose  curse  had  darkened  ii    Upon  the  brink 
Of  that  engulfing  habit,  which  destroys 
Body  and  sonl,  he  tottmd.    Luckily — 
Perchance  for  both,  ibr  innocence  is  frail 
And  pity  ripens  ftst  to  more— 4he  shadow 
Of  her  who  was  his^tun^  saved  him  here. 
He  felt  that  he  might  lore,  and  &  remorse^ 
As  for  a  treachery,  smote  upon  and  drove  him 
Forth  like  a  stricken  hound  into  the  waste. 

On  the  Carpathian  Hills,  and  in  the  Steppes 
Of  Hungary  he  wandered — mighty  rocks. 
Bare  as  a  frozen  waYe--com-growing  plains. 
O'er  which,  unless  *twixt  seed  and  sickle-time 
The  peasant  and  the  peddler  drive  the  cart — 
Oceans  of  mud  in  winter,  where  stray  stems 
Stripped  of  their  leaves  are  ]aadmarks--after  harvest, 
Deserts  of  sand  and  stubble,  canopied 
By  one  unbroken  gray  or  burning  blue 
In  wearisome  altemation-^heard  around  him, 
The  wail  of  the  serf  whose  sweat  supplied  the  revel 
Of  his  fiu^di8tant  master,  or  the  shout 
Of  the  same  drunken  helot  in  the  hour 
His  revel  stole  from  laboi^— saw  the  youth 
Of  woman,  a  mere  plaything  for  the  lust 
Of  those  who  owned  her,  and  her  middle  age 
That  of  the  beast  of  burden.    ICsery 
ICght  have  convinced  him  of  his  &ther's  words ; 
But,  here  he  saw  the  hard  and  homy  hand 
Which  drove  the  plough,  a  sign  of  degradation 
And  not  of  honor,  by  the  changeless  years 
Bequeathed  in  sweat  and  shame,  from  sire  to  son. 

His  sister  wrote  to  him— »^  Gome  back  to  us. 

Why  didst  thou  leave  us  f    Dearest  brother,  come. 

We  are  alone  on  earth,  I  and  thy  mother. 

He  had  no  tears,  nor  fellow^p  for  grief 
That  was  not  his.    To  him,  his  sister's  words 
Were  as  dead  cries  that  come  up  from  the  grave,    ^ 
Unanswered,  save  by  terror.    Suffering 
And  self  had  rusted  in  the  chord,  the  note 
Which  should  have  spoken,  and  an  agony 
Shrieked  to  the  touch  wludi  should  have  woken  love. 
Wifliin  himself  he  lived — a  single  woe 
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Which  wss  as  many  thotights— one,  yet  a  world, 
Wh^re  ael^  alone,  itself  was  text  and  teacher. 

So^  staff  in  hand— a  pilgrim  on  the  earth 
Knowing  not  why,  yet,  watching  how  he  went, 
He  wandered— oonnting  eyery  idle  pulse, 
Keeping  a  carious  day-book  of  desire 
And  speculation,  fh>m  which  use  may  draw 
A  Aitore  wisdom.    Now,  among  the  shrines 
In  which  the  Christian  art  has  stored  its  treasures, 
He  strayjed— now,  brooded  o'er  the  breathing  stone, 
In  whose  all-earthly  lore  a  cruder  &ble 
Gropes  for  belief,  or,  on  the  darker  diapes 
Of  a  !ntaaic  chisers  childlike  creed, 
Whose  toil  was  gray  long  time  ere  Homer  sung. 
The  same  the  sky,  tiie  same,  the  sun  and  earth 
Which  were  when  these  were  wrought.    Their  beauty  laughs 
At  change  of  time  and  season.    They  are  truths. 
Parts  in  the  march  of  fidth,  and  can  not  die. 
Toil  has  a  secret  only  search  can  master. 
The  only  jewel  labor  digs  from  li^ 
Is  not  the  bead  it  hangs  upon  the  brow. 
He  felt  it  now,  and  sweeping  fiust  and  thick 
Along  his  memory,  came  the  morning  dreams 
And  hopes  of  boyhood,  like  the  broken  rays 
From  some  half-douded  and  uncertain  ti^t. 
And,  then  he  grew  aware  of  a  strange  longing 
Which  yet  was  a  content — a  sudden  sense. 
Whose  very  oonsdousness  of  life  was  Joy, 
Although  it  had  not  learnt  to  see  or  hear. 

Now,  he  remembered  him  of  goodly  thoughts, 
The  bloom  on  the  green  stems  of  buried  wisdoms 
That  root  etenial  beauty  into  death — 
Plucked  by  the  hand  of  youth,  and  thrown  aside 
In  waste,  as  if  they  were  not  goodly  things. 
Oftener  than  all,  the  text  and  parable 
Of  that  great  Book,  in  which— as  in  the  seas 
Whose  bosoms  lap  the  riches  of  the  storms 
In  their  own  pearl  and  coral — worldly  knowledge 
And  a  diviner  wisdom's  wealth  are  sb^wn 
In  mingled  heaps— came  back--4hat  simple  Book 
In  whose  large  depths  strong  brains,  like  lusty  divers, 
Kay  search,  and  brace  their  strength,  while  on  the  shore, 
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The  child  may  count  the  treasures  which  they  lift 
ThroLigh  the  long  crystal  ripples,  to  his  eye. 
And  new-baptized  to  such  bright  memories 
By  the  same  needs  which  sought  them — loneliness 
And  sorrow — did  he  feel,  for  the  first  time, 
That  erery  separate  splendor  had  its  place, 
.  Like  threaded  jewels,  on  some  hidden  string 
Which  blent  thoir  multiple  loyeliness  in  one. 

With  this  conviction,  came  a  calm  regret 
Not  all  unkin  to  joy.    He  had  but  read,  ^ 
As  idle  boys  lie  in  the  sun,  and  bask ; 
Or  toiled  like  children  at  the  walls  of  sand 
Which  the  next  wind  will  strew.    He  did  not  grieve 
For  his  sand-palaces  and  broken  day-dreams. 
The  will  and  toil  were  in  themselves  no  shame. 
And  tears,  far  wasted  hours,  will  never  use 
Those  that  remain.    He  had  been  right,  who  S(dd 

That  which  had  bruised  should  heal  him.    He  himself 

Had  been  the  wound.    Himself  must  be  the  cure. 
Strength  cometh  from  within — ^not  firom  without; 
Save  in  the  way  of  fit  and  wholesome  food. 
Chosen  by  that  self-knowledge  which  is  ever 
In  him  who  dares  to  look  on  it.    The  soul 
Is  never  pure.    It  can  but  purify. 
And  that,  alone,  by  small  and  slow  degrees 
Towards  perfection — cleansing  yet  not  clean, 
For  perfect  cleanliness  of  soul  is — God. 


OAHTO     VirTXi 

When  comes  the  morning  of  that  mighty  day 
The  eye  wiU  &int  in  searching — ^the  great  dawn, 
Kissed  by  whose  lips  of  light,  the  shapeless  question 
Of  the  long  night,  grows  into  shape  and  line  ? 
Too  often,  with  the  hour  whose  silent  hand 
Looses  the  latch  that  opens  on  the  tomb— 
The  End-all  or  the  Learn-all— either  way 
Perception  or  Absorption — ^travail-pang 
To  a  comprehension  so  complete  and  full. 
It  loses  separate  sense  of  separate  fact. 
Containing  all,  or  the  scarce-conscious  plunge 
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Into  an  ignorant  identity, 

Which  in  itself  is  all.    Imperfect  hope ! 

Let  not  thy-  promise  linger  by  the  way ; 

Marvellous  snnbreak  \  let  thy  wisdom  quicken, 

Before  it  be  too  late,  the  eager  eyes 

That  lift  them  to  the  scattered  lights  which  sow 

The  nig^t  with  splendors,  like  a  coming  day 

Whose  herald  flashes  glitter  in  its  van 

On  the  fax  spear-points  of  some  distant  host. 

Haply,  even  yet  his  soul  may  tire  with  gazing, 

Or  lay  it  down  to  sleep,  ftill-fed  and  drunken, 

With  one  fond  look  on  that  embattled  beauty. 

Up,  at  thy  post  I    Who  would  see  more,  must  gaze — 

Beholder,  asker,  tireless  searcher,  ever. 

The  ladder  he  would  mount  who  scales  the  skies 

Is  endless,  though  each  step  may  be  an  end. 

Under  the  ancient  memories,  which  fell 
Upon  his  spirit  in  a  golden  rain. 
Glancing  and  glittering  like  the  falling  stars 
Of  a  September  midnight,  rose  a  hope 
Oat  of  commencing  knowledge ;  the  desire 
For  one  of  those  undying  names  which  glow 
In  beacon-glory  through  all  life  and  time. 
Eternal  landmarks — no  frail  fame,  the  child 
Of  the  moment  and  the  chance — ^no  fading  thing, 
The  sunbeam  looks  on  but  to  shrivel  up ; 
But  such  as  forges  into  change  itself 
Links,  Titan  hands  would  tear  in  vain  asunder. 
Strong  in  the  will,  his  yearning  thoughts  brake  out 
Into  spontaneous  song,  and  he  believed 
In  that  he  did,  and  wrote  it    But  the  doubt 
Begotten  on  his  past,  was  as  a  seal 
Upon  the  page,  conviction  dared  not  break. 
And  so  he  labared  on,  and  sung  and  wrote. 
Hoping  and  willing,  yet  undoing  ever 
What  hope  and  will  had  done.    His  mother  died — 
His  sister  wedded-H)ther  ties  and  cares 

« 

Blended  and  shared  her  beautiful  love  for  him 

With  their  new  duties.    And  he  stood  alone, 

In. the  shadow  of  the  light  which  opened  round  him. 

It  fell,  the  chance  which  is  no  chance — ^the  teacher 
That  never  fails  desire  to  learn — ^the  same. 
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Whose  wOli^  hand  had  led  his  ignoraiioe 
Into  that  many-branchmg  way,  to  which 
Faith  only  holds  the  dn^  so  timed  his  foot» 
It  trod  dose  on  two  men  whose  slanting  step 
Tended  near  his.    The  one  was  a  large  brain. 
Earnest  and  honest— ^^aring  and  chill  in  word, 
Tet  large  of  heart— more  practical  than  wiae, 
As  are  the  children  of  the  world—still  young, 
Younger  than  he^  and  not  yet  hard  of  will. 
But  hardening  daily—a  toiler  at  the  task 
His  strength  had  set  it,  confident  that  labor 
Achieves  and  conquers.    The  other,  a  quaint  dreamer. 
Open  of  hand  as  day,  yet  miserly 
Of  hearty  as  a  pool  hiding  in  the  woods 
^  From  the  search  of  prying  sunbeams — a  huge  idler 

And  worshipper  of  other  wisdoms— curious 
Into  the  secrets  of  the  humanity 
He  was  a  part  in,  for  no  earthly  use 
His  idleness  would  put  them  to— a  reader 
Of  the  strange  books  whence  students  fish  up  pearls 
They  never  string  together,  idled  on, 
A  truster  in  the  hour,  whose  quaint  abstractions 
Or  loves  of  habit,  made  his  whole  of  joy. 

Ay,  Fame  and  Name  are  weU,  so  that  they  come 


When  sense  and  self  enjoy  them.    To  the  dead 

Life  is  no  more.    What  matters  it  to  him 

Who  rotteth  piecemeal,  if  a  human  lip 

Says  that  he  once  was  great  f    He  only  lives 

—  For  those  who  care  alive,  as  he  was,  then. 

Labor  for  tan^ble  and  actual  things 

Possesses  and  enjoys  them.    No  to-morrow  ** 

May  rob  to-day  of  having  and  ei\joyment 

So  spake  the  first    The  other  laughed,  and  laid 
His  finger  on  an  open  book  and  laughed. 
It  was  as  if  he  said  what  said  the  first, 
Although  in  different  form.    It  was  a  volume 
Which  was  the  record  of  a  holy  thought, 
Whose  sainted  pilgrimage  towards  the  light 
Was  wrapt  in  ro^  cloud  and  purple  beam, 
Although  the  thorn  had  torn  its  foot,  and  blood-drops 
Marked  its  pure  path  through  earth— on  which  the  hand 

Of  the  quaint  idler  rested. ^He  has  plucked ; 

^— >  I  taste.    He  wrought,  and  I  eigoy.    He  is 
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A  Qod,  and  I  hk  worshipper.    But  few 

May  treid  wiihin  the  oiide  of  the  gkry 

Whidi  held  him  Qp-«4he  livinig  hiQuniaAkm 

Of  his  ooQvinoed  and  self-mistaining  souL 

The  first  was  light  so  &r  as  went  his  creed. 
Whytdledhe,  then!    Why  not  poasessi  at  onoe^ 
The  joy  the  hour  nay  pluck?    The  asker  wondered ; 
And,  13ce  the  doud^ires  of  a  ahaken  drean^ 
Whatmiig^t  be,  cmmbled  firom  him.    Worldly  wisdom 
Is  strong  to  break  the  hope  it  ean  not  buiUU 
But  then  the  last^  aoid  him  of  whom  he  spake. 
The  worshipper  is  wise.    Tot  should  the  God 
Be  wiser  than  the  kneeler  in  the  temple, 
Or  why  the  worship?    If  it  be,  that  lew 
May  do  what  this  has  done,  yet  some  may  do 
The  same ;  and  if  the  doing  were  no  joy, 
Why  was  it  done?    He  conld  not  answer  this, 
Yet  brooded  on  it,  like  the  making  Word 
Which  in  the  Gtoesis  brooded  on  the  waTO— * 
bstinctiyely  believing  it  must  quicken. 

Bat  toil  had  bred  the  need.    No  more,  the  thirst 
For  that  undying  glory  which  anoints 
Thought's  kings  was  in  hun;  yet  he  labored  atUl, 
And  labor  was  contentment    Why  was  this  ? 
Orwashis&therrtg^it?    Was  constant  hibor<^ 
Or  at  the  plough  or  pen,  the  wheel  or  hammer, 
The  loom  or  lamp,  the  sceptre  or  the  sword*- 
The  only  good,  and  only  all  in  all? 
Was  it  the  means  and  end,  alike  ?    Yet  why, 
If  this  were  so,  such  many  shapen  ways 
Of  toil?    Why  not^  alone,  the  plough  and  harvest? 

As  he  wrought  on,  he  chanced  upon  a  truth, 
And  saw  that  it  was  such,  and  made  it  his ; 
.  It  was  an  old  and  well-worn  truth.    But  truths 
Are  not  as  truths  to  us  when  only  seen 
And  wondered  ai    Their  roots  must  ent«  us. 
And  live  and  drink  our  Ufe-blood.    Then  we  know  them. 
He  felt  that  he  knew  something  new.    His  brain 
Throbbed  fest,  and  in  his  quick  delight  he  smote 
His  hands  togethfor,  although,  not  without 
A  pang  that  sudden  joy — a  pang  whidi  said 
How  easy  such  a  truth  had  bem  to  find 
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If  he  had  searched  for  it    He  spake  of  it 
The  practical  toiler  knew  its  &ce  at  once. 

He  had  met  it,  often.    Tes,  it  was  a  truth; 

And  well  enough  in  its  waj,  but  yerj  threadbare. 

The  finder  marvelled,  why,  if  this  man  knew  it, 
He  had  not  known  it  long  before.    He  saw  not. 
It  was  a  knowledge  of  eye  and  ear  alone. 
Though  somewhat  shamed,  he  took  him  heart  to  speak 
To  the  worshipper  of  the  dead  splendors.    There, 
He  found  another  answer.- — ^Yes.    He  knew  it. 

It  was  one  of  the  fidr  rank  of  holy  beauties, 

Each  one  oi  which  develops  on  its  stem 

Often  and  manifold,  like  crowded  blooms 

— •  Upon  one  rose-bush.    This  seemed  stranger  still ; 

It  seemed  a  truth,  once  known  should  live  for  ever, 

Single  and  manifest,  without  the  need 

Of  duplication  and  constant  etidenoe. 

He  knew  not  yet,  how  hard  it  is  for  truth 

To  win  belief  even  when  duplication 

Has  made  it  as  common  a  certainty,  as  the  morrow 

Which  never  Ms  to  bring  the  Eastern  sun. 

But  ever  he  went  on,  and  as  he  went. 
The  mile-stones  on  the  way  were  ancient  truths, 
That  still  were  new  to  him ;  and  when  convinced 
Of  one  there  came  a  craving  for  the  next, 
For  habit  breeds  desire.    So  while  his  foot 
Consumed  the  path,  the  task  became  the  will, 
Instinctively  rejoicing  in  its  toil 
And,  to  his  toO,  the  lesson  of  his  life 
Grew  clearer  and  more  visible ;  not  as  if 
Itself  were  larger,  but,  as  if  his  soul 
Were  as  a  waxing  flame  within  whose  circle 
Of  growing  light,  it  grew  more  luminous, 
Throwing  back  light  and  golden  flash,  in  turn, 
Whence  came  the  golden  flash  and  growing'lighi 

And  still,  as  he  went  on,  ^e  regular  years 
Made  change  of  Spring  and  Summer.    Autumn  bound 
The  shea^  and  with  the  Winter  came  the  snow. 
And,  the  world  ate  and  smiled,  and  wept  and  sl^t, 
And  multiplied  and  died  out,  with  a  sound 
Of  many  voices  which  when  near  are  loud. 
But  to  the  ear  of  one  who  stands  aloof 
Among  the  mightier  thoughts  whose  base  is  built 
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Into  the  usiyerae,  no  more  than  were 

The  trsyel-wearied  sound  of  a  &r  wind 

Chiding  with  ocean.    And,  oyer  as  he  toiled, 

The  texture  and  the  mnsde  of  his  brain 

Grew  to  its  toil;  and,  still  he  grew  more  calm, 

And  the  more  heayy  foot  and  larger  tread 

Dinted  a  yiable  foo^rint  where  he  went, 

And,  manhood  strengthened  daily,  and  his  brow 

Waxed  broader,  and  his  pulse-beat  grew  less  qnick 

But  stronger,  and  the  regular  years  made  change 

Of  Spring  and  Summer;  and  the  Autumn  came, 

And  Winter  folded  Autumn  in  iia  white 

And  froien  annft— «nd  what  wis  msset  Autumn 

Burst  from  that  white  embrace  a  yellow  spring. 

And,  still  he  asked ^Why  come  the  Spriiig  and  Summer^ 

.-^«  Autumn  and  Winter,  if  but  to  renew 

And  recommence  again  ?    But,  now  l)e  asked, 

Humbled  yet  glad.    The  labor  of  his  soul 
Had  labored  iniiis  soul— « two-fold  w<nrk ; 
Single,  yet  twin;  a  toU  which  should  make  fruitful,  ^ 
And  yet  bear  fruit  itself— a  double  joy. 
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IRELAND    AND    IRISHMEN. 


Although  the  interference  of  the  press,  the  people,  and  the 
TOYemment  of  England,  with  onr  domestio  institations,  and 
their  peisevering  attempts  to  sow  dissensions  and  propagate 
the  most  bitter  prejndioes  among  the  two  great  sections  of  the 
Union,  under  the.  mask  of  sympathy  for  African  slaves, 
fornish  a  full  instification,  it  is  not  our  design  in  this  arti- 
cle to  retaliate  these  hostile  demonstrations  brpnTsning  a  simi- 
lar course  toward  the  members  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is 
neither  our  wish  nor  our  intention  to  adopt  a  policy  of  which  we 
have  such  just  reason  to  complain.  All  we  aim  at  in  this  arti- 
cle is  to  do  something  like  justice  to  the  conduct  and  character 
of  a  nation,  which  it  woula  seem  has  been  stigmatized  as  irre- 
claimably  barbarous,  only  to  afford  a  plausible  pretext  fdr 
treating  it  as  such.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Irishmen  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  United  States,  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  fellow-citizens  are  the  descendants  of  Irishmen.  Their 
blood  is  everywhere  minsled  in  the  same  bodies  and  the  same 
veins ;  they  are  identified  with  our  race,  and  in  doing  them 
justice  we  are  only  vindicating  ourselves. 

The  loyal  and  orthodox  writers  of  England,  from  the  times 
of  Spenser,  Raleigh,  Temple,  and  Davis,  who  all  shared  in  the 
plunder  of  Ireland,  have  uniformly  represented  the  Irish  as  a 
race  of  semi-barbarians,  insensible  to  und  treatment,  and  irre- 
claimable by  any  course  but  that  of  civil  and  religious  persecu- 
tion. Let  us  briefly  inquire  whedier  England  has  ever  tried 
the  former  experiment  on  them. 

Almost  the  first  we  hear  of  Ireland,  in  connection  with  au- 
thentic English  history,  is  the  invasion  of  that  island  by  Earl 
Strongbowe  and  his  oand  of  "  Pillibusters."  The  two  coun- 
tries were  at  peace  with  each  other  at  the  time ;  but  it  seems 
the  Earl,  being  a  stalwart  fireebooter,  aclniowledging  no  laws 
but  those  of  cnivalry,  was  invited  over  by  some  bare-footed, 
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bare-l^ed  chiei^  who  pretended  to  be  the  l^gimate  king  of  all 
LrelanoL  The  invaaion  was  succeasfdl,  owing  to  tibe  8ame  cause 
which  has  been  the  ruin  of  Ireland  from  that  day  to  this ; 
namely,  the  treasonable  subsenriency  of  the  nobility  and  chie& 
to  the  policy  and  interests  of  England.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land, though  he  contributed  nothing  but  his  royal  permission, 
reaped  the  lion's  share  in  the  firmts  of  the  enterprise.  The 
monarch  of  all  Ireland,  who  had  invited  Earl  Stron^bowe 
over  to  sustain  his  title,  was  in  good  t}me  set  aside,  and  his  ma- 
jesty of  England  became  the  legitimate  heir  to  his  throne. 

^en  conmienced  that  series  of  measures  to  civilize  the 
"  wild  Irish,"  as  tiiey  were  styled,  of  which  the  loyal  and  or- 
thodox writers  of  England  boast  as  consummate  efforts  of  a 
wise  and  benevolent  policy.  The  first  step  was  to  parcel  out 
the  lands  of  Ireland  among  loyal  Englishmen  and  Irish  traitors. 
The  whole  Province  of  Connaught  was,  by  a  decree  of  the  Lord- 
Deputy  Gaiew,  wrested  from  its  ancient  owners,  and  distributed 
among  English  adventurers,  and  Irish  chie&  who  had  sold  their 
country :  and  at  this  moment  a  Rreat  portion  of  the  largest 
estates  in  Ireland  are  held  by  no  other  tenure.''^ 

Such  was  the  first  step  toward  civilization.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded others,  equally  just,  humane,  and  efficacious.  The  few 
Irish  chie&,  sudh  as  iJesmond,  O'Neill,  and  Macarthy,  who  felt 
like  Irishmen  for  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  were  outlawed,  hunt- 
ed, robbed  of  their  property,  and  either  sought  refuge  in  for- 
eign lands,  were  massacred  by  British  soldiers  or  perished 
as  criminals  by  sentence  of  a  British  tribunal.  Armies  of  red- 
coats were  distributed  throughout  the  country  to  let  out  their 
wild  blood  by  that  great  political  lancet,  tne  bayonet ;  and 
armies  of  black  coats  and  bands,  to  preach  to  empty  churches, 
and  convert  the  people  fix)m  their  ancient  fiaith  by  persuasive 
tithes  and  seductive  denunciations  of  eternal  perdition.  Eng- 
land, too,  sent  them  Lord-Deputies,  Lord-Lieutenants,  and 
scores  of  aides  de  carrvp,  to  give  mem  lessons  of  loyalty  and  ex- 
amples of  refinement.  In  order  to  render  these  efforts  more 
availing,  England,  by  a  series  of  legislative  tyranny,  neutral- 
ized all  the  great  natural  advantages  possessed  by  Ireland  for 
trade  and  commerce,  and  placed  her  under  worse  than  colonial 
vassals^  FinaUy,  to  cap  l^e  climax,  finding  all  her  mater- 
nal or  fraternal  efforts  vain,  she  denounced  them  to  the  world 
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as  a  race  of  obstinate,  impracticable  barbarians,  who  could  nei- 
theT  be  persuaded  to  renounce  their  faith,  relinquish  their 
rights,  or  starve  with  decency.  Surely  these  turbulent  Irish 
must  be  more  wild  than  our  wildest  Incuans,  to  be  insensible  to 
such  toying  and  caresses  I 

Such,  with  occasional  relaxations,  or  new  impositions,  has 
been  the  condition  of  Ireland,  whether  as  a  tributary  kingdom 
or  an  integral  portion  of  the  British  empire,  ever  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.    With  the  exception  of  a  few  brief  inter- 
vals, this  condition  has  been  gradually  and  steadily  growing 
worse.    In  one  of  the  most  fruitful  regions  of  the  peopled 
earth,  and  under  the  fairest  skies,  famine  and  its  twin-sister 
pestilence,  have  year  after  year  desolated  the  land,  and  driven 
more  than  a  million  of  its  wretched  inhabitants  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  United  States.    To  famine  and  pestilence  is  added  the 
inflexible  despotism  of  the  bayonet  and  the  bludgeon.    The 
most  oppressive  and  vexatious  species  of  martial  law  prevails 
in  Ireland.   Soldiers  and  police-officers  are  associated  together, 
and  act  in  concert  almost  without  restraint  under  the  late  acts 
of  Parliament,  courteously  styled,  *'The  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment Security  Bills."   A  mend  wno  made  a  tour  in  that  coun- 
try last  year,  declared  to  us  that  at  least  every  tenth  man  he 
saw  wore  the  badge  and  uniform  of  a  police-omcer.    In  short, 
at  this  moment,  Ireland  is  the  most  miserable  country  under 
heaven,  and,  of  all  Christian  nations,  is  reduced  to  the  most 
abject  slavery  under  the  "  protection"  of  a  government  which 
is  perpetually  stunning  the  ears  of  the  world  with  its  canting, 
hypocritical,  nauseating  pretensions  to  superior  piety,  morality, 
and  philanthropy. 

The  consequences  of  this  unique  and  original  plan  for  con- 
ciliating a  nation  are  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  On 
one  hand,  the  efforts  of  British  loyal  and  orthodox  writers  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose  of  misrepresenting  and  caricaturing  the 
Irish,  in  order  to  justify  that  course  of  policy  which  has  oeen 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  the  degradation  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
lanpl,  have  taught  the  English  to  look  down  on  their  fellow- 
subjects  of  the  Emerald  &e  as  inferior  beings.  On  the  other 
hand,  these  assumptions  of  superiority,  and  the  long  series  of 
misgovemment  inflicted  on  them,  have  engendered  and  fostered 
in  the  heart  of  the  Irish  nation  an  immortal  hatred  of  those 
who  at  one  and  the  same  time  have  oppressed  them  by  their 
power,  calumniated  them  by  their  presa,  and  insulted  them  by 
their  arrogance. 
There  are  perhaps  no  two  nations  in  the  world  that  cherish 
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a  more  inveterate  antipathy  toward  eacli  other  than  the  Eng- 
lisl^  and  Irish,  most  especially  since  that  "  Union"  which  was 
brought  about  by  corrupting  the  Irish  nobility  and  bribing 
the  leading  memoers  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  Hence,  the 
eight  or  nine  millions  of  Irishmen,  so  &r  from  strengthening 
the  "  United  Kingdom,"  are  only  elements  of  weakness,  al- 
though their  poverty  tempts  so  many  of  them  to  enlist  in  the 
British  army,  and  tnus  become,  in  fact,  the  instruments  of  their 
own  oppression.  Hard  dealing  on  one  hand,  and  enforced  sub- 
mission on  the  other,  can  not  cement  two  nations  into  one. 
Every  man  must  know  this  from  his  own  experience,  and  the 
present  state  of  Ireland  is  a  sufficient  exemplification. 

That  wretched  adoption  of  a  stern,  inflexible  step-mother,  is 
saturated  with  red-hot  lava,  ready  to  burst  forth  wnenever  the 
superficial  crust  which  conceals  it  is  removed.  The  people 
stand  pawing  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  with  the  bit  between 
their  teeth ;  and,  were  they  not  disarmed  and  overawed  by  a 
standing-army,  backed  by  a  host  of  armed  police-officers — one  of 
whom  is  at  every  man's  elbow — ^as  well  as  emasculated  by  hun- 
ger and  privation,  they  would  without  doubt  try  the  issue  be- 
tween starvation  and  rebellion — use  the  scourge  applied  to 
the  oppressors  of  mankind  when  nations  arise  in  their  might 
to  crush  their  oppressors. 

It  is  no  ebullition  of  peevish  discontent,  which  a  moment 
may  produce  and  a  moment  allay ;  no  sudden  squall,  to  be 
suddenly  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm ;  no  freak  of  turbulent  im- 
patience springing  from  any  peculiar  excitability  in  the  national 
temperament ;  nor  is  it  the  mere  personal  influence  of  such 
men  as  O'Brien,  Mitchel,  and  Meagher,  however  potent  their 
eloquence  and  devoted  their  patriotism.  It  is  not  these  causes, 
either  single  or  combined,  which  has  caused  that  throbbing  in 
the  heart  of  Ireland,  which  is  swelling  it  almost  to  burst- 
ing, and  driving  Irishmen  by  hundreds  of  thousands  to  seek 
refuge  in  the  capacious  home  of  the  disinherited  children  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  cause  whose  consequences  are  everywhere 
the  same,  and  can  not  be  avoided  but  Dy  its  removal.  It  is 
oppression,  want,  hunger,  misery,  despair,  and  vengeance. 

Tradition,  history,  feeling,  and  suffering  are  perpetually 
administering  new  mel  to  the  flame,  which,  however  it  may  be 
smothered,  will  never  be  extingaished  but  by  a  long  series  of 
good  offices  and  gentle  treatment.  Political  and  social,  here, 
as  they  ever  will,  produced  moral  degradation  to  some  extent ; 
and  abject,  hopeless  poverty  continued  from  generation  to 
generation,  brought  forth  its  bitter  fruits.    Individual  suffering. 
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aggravated  by  that  religious  bigotry  alwajrs  rendered  more 
inveterate  by  persecution,  is  now  operating  silent  and  unseen ; 
and  the  period  has  arrived  which  presents  the  alternative  of 
effectual  reliei^  emigration,  or  partial  extermination  by  famine, 
pestilence,  and  the  sword.  In  crushing  Ireland  to  the  earth, 
they  have  almost  broken  her  heart.  In  reducing  her  to  despair, 
they  have  deadened,  if  not  destroyed,  that  principle  of  renova- 
tion which  enables  nations  to  rise  as  it  were  frotii  the  grave. 

Aware  of  this,  and  becoming  conscious  that  the  long  series 
of  misgovemment  inflicted  on  Ireland  is  beginning  to  recoil  on 
themselves  in  the  spectre  form  of  a  nation  reduced  to  beggary 
and  starvation,  the  British  government  has  resorted  to  tempo- 
rary expedients  to  mitigate  me  calamity  which  itself  had  caused. 
And  how  has  this  been  done  ?  First,  by  an  arbitrary  edict  of 
the  British  Parliament,  where  L*eland  is  always  in  the  mi- 
nority, obliging  the  holders  of  deeply-mortgaged  property  to 
sell  their  lands  at  a  period  of  depression  when  it  is  probable 
thev  will  scarcely  sell  for  half  their  value.  This,  it  is  supposed, 
will  transfer  them  to  the  hands  of  proprietors  possessing  the 
means  of  improving  and  cultivating  them,  ^  to  advantage,  and 
thus  by  increasing  production  obviate  the  danger  of  famine  in 
future.  By  this  process  it  is  thought  probable  many  English 
capitalists  may  be  tempted  to  invest  their  money  in  Insh  lands, 
and  introduce  a  better  system  of  agriculture,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  improve  the  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantiy  and  fexm- 
laborers. 

But  how  is  this  to  improve  the  condition  of  these  classes? 
To  stock  and  cultivate  a  larm,  however  small,  requires  more  or 
less  capital,  and  the  beggared  rural  population  for  whose  spe- 
cial benefit  this  new  expedient  was  aevised,  has  scarcely  bread 
to  their  mouths,  much  less  money  in  their  pockets.  How  are 
they  to  stock  their  &rms  and  pay  their  rents  ?  To  obviate 
this  objection,  the  British  government  has  appropriated  a  sum, 
which,  however  large,  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  At  best 
it  can  afford  but  a  limited  as  well  as  partial  and  temporary 
mitigation  of  an  evil  that  is  universal.  This  national  fund  of 
charity  is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  a  commission,  no  doubt 
composed  of  a  majority  or  loyal  and  orthodox  gentlemen, 
probably  selected  for  their  devoted  attachment  to  the  Queen 
and  the  Church.  There  is  not  enough  for  all,  and  it  will  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  selection  from  the  great  mass 
of  millions.  Can  we  doubt  that  a  decided  preference  will  be 
given,  by  the  loyal  and  orthodox  commissioners  charged  with 
the  distribution  of  this  fund,  to  those  who  are  equally  loyal  and 
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orthodox  ?  Will  they  bestow  the  national  alms  on  a  solitary 
Irish  patriot  nnless  he  renomice  his  principled,  or  a  reprobate 
Catholic,  unless  he  renounce  his  heresies  ?  In  short,  is  there 
^e  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  the  distribution  of  this  na- 
tional fund  ¥rill  not  be  made  an  instrument  to  reward  tiiose 
who  are  already  both  loyal  and  orthodoX|  and  to  induce  those 
who  are  not  loyal  and  orthodox  to  become  so  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible? 

It  is  said  by  many  respectable  persons,  and  denied  by  others 
equally  descrying  of  credit,  that  this  new  nostrum  has  already 
accomplished  wond^s,  and  wiU  eventually  prove  the  grand 
panacea  of  Ireland.  We  are  also  informed,  and  the  fact  is 
undoubted,  that  large  numbers  of  Irish  emigrants  are  return- 
ing home  to  enjoy  l£eir  new  paradise;  and  we  should  not  be 
tX  all  suiprisea  if  all  that  can,  were  to  follow  their  example, 
since  there  seems  to  be  a  fair  prospect  that  under  the  new 
regime  of  Know-Nothingism  both  flieir  civil  and  religious 
rights  will  &re  pretty  much  as  they  have  long  done  in  Ireland. 
But  we  fear  many,  if  not  all  of  them,  will  be  greatly  disap- 
pointed. They  may  get  land  at  a  reasonable,  perhaps  a  cheap 
price  or  a  low  rent ;  but  alas  I  they  will  not  find  Ireland  re- 
generated as  if  by  miracle.  They  will  find  the  same  old  taxes ; 
the  same  old  tithes;  the  same  old  distinctions  of  rank;  the 
same  airs  of  proud  superiority  on  the  part  of  Englishmen ;  the 
same  old  rags  and  the  same  degradation.  They  will  be  bullied 
hj  red-coat  soldiers,  and  police-officers  in  green ;  the  "  evil  eye" 
will  be  upon  them  wherever  Uiey  go ;  and  every  act  and  every 
word  be  noted  by  these  invisime  agents  of  a  despotism  ten 
time»  more  galling  thau'that  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  because  it  is 
not  confined  to  the  precincts  of  a  court,  but  extends  to  every 
poor  man,  and  enters  the  door  of  every  poor  man^s  home. 

Nothing  in  &ct  has  been  done  by  the  legislation  of  England 
that  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  wron^  of  Ireland ;  nothing  to 
effect  a  radical  cure  of  the  social  and  political  evils  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland.  The  whole  system  is  so  pregnant  with  abuses, 
that  these  constitute  the  vital  principle  of  its  existence.  They 
are  the  cement  of  the  edifice,  and  to  remove  them  would  cause 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  building.  Temporary  expedients 
may  produce  a  temporary  reaction;  out  so  long  as  the  barb  is 
left  sticking  in  the  wound  perfect  recovery  is  hopeless.  Charity 
never  resuscitated  a  nation ;  nor  was  there  ever  an  instance  of 
a  people  recovering  from  the  effects  of  a  long  series  of  misgov- 
emment  and  oppression  under  the  domination  of  the  same 
tyranny  which  precipitated  them  down  the  ladder  of  degrada- 
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tion.  Ireland  can  only  be  regenerated  by  herself.  The  pool 
must  be  stirred  from  the  very  bottom  before  the  waters  can 
subside  clear  and  pure.  Ireland  has  been  crushed  to  the  earth 
by  the  iron  heel  of  power,  and  to  rise  from  the  earth  Ireland 
must  be  free. 

But  in  the  midst  of  our  zeal,  let  us  endeavor  to  be  just.  The 
condition  of  Ireland  is  not  alone  the  work  of  England.  Ire- 
land has  been  over  and  over  again  betrayed  by  her  own  sons. 
It  is  they  that  have  stabbed  her  to  the  heart  and  sold  her  dead 
body  to  the  enemy.  The  aristocracy  of  that  country  are,  in 
our  opinion,  the  meanest,  the  basest,  the  most  degenerate  race 
that  ever  aspired  to  distinction  among  men.  Cowards  in 
defense  of  their  native  land,  they  sell  themselves  to  England 
for  honors  and  rewards,  and  become  the  bravest  defenders  of 
the  power  which  oppresses  them.  Since  the  days  of  the  Ma- 
cartnys  and  O'Neills,  not  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of 
Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  has  ever  offered  up  his  life  for  the 
freedom  of  his  countrymen ;  nor  has  a  solitary  Irish  nobleman 
ever  associated  himself  with  the  cause  of  Ireland,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  gaining  an  influence  over  his  credulous  coun- 
trymen that  would  mate  him  worth  purchasing  by  England ; 
and  if  at  any  time  one  of  these  titled  renegades  acquired  any 
official  influence  in  the  counsels  of  that  country,  he  has  inva- 
riably sought  to  maintain  it  by  signalizing  his  zeal  in  fastening ' 
new  chains  on  his  countrymen,  and  adding  new  items  to  the 
long  list  of  their  wrongs.  Such  was  Castlereagh,  and — ^would 
it  were  not  so — such  was  Wellington. 

When,  irritated  by  oppression  and  maddened  by  famine  and 
despair,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  on  the  eve  of  making  an 
effort  to  cast  off  their  chains,  these  craven  scions  of  a  degenerate 
stock,  instead  of  joining  with  their  suffering  countrymen,  and 
lending  their  powerful  aid  in  wresting  from  the  government  of 
England  at  least  some  concessions  that  might  mitigate  their 
suf^rin^,  crouched  like  spaniels  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
begged  lor  new  fetters  to  bind  the  necks  and  Umbs  of  the  poor 
wretches  already  perishing  by  pestilence  and  famine.  They 
invoked  the  sword  as  an  auxiliary,  and  sneaked  behind  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament  for  protection  against  those  fellow- 
countrymen  they  had  deserted.  If  we  arenot  mistaken,  only 
two  of  the  Irish  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  not 
one  of  the  Irish  Lords,  voted  against  the  "  Crown  and  Govern- 
ment Security  Bills,"  which  converted  "  compassings,  imagin- 
ings, devices,  and  intentions,"  into  high  treason.  Among  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  noble  apostates,  are  the  Beresfords 
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and  PoDBonbys,  whoee  exemplary  loyalty  has  seoored  to  them 
a  large  portion  of  ihe  high  offices  and  &.i  bishopricks  of  the 
land  they  have  betrayed  and  sold. 

Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  people  of  Ireland  hare  been 
acoomplices  in  their  own  ruin.    They  have  submitted  to  the 

fDvemment  of  priests,  and  such  a  people  oan  never  be  free^ 
hey  have  more  than  once  been  befooled  and  bamboozled  by 
hollow,  worthless  concessions  on  the  part  of  England,  which 
if  they  offered  any  ben^ts,  they  were  precisely  those  in  which 
the  people  at  large  could  not  partake :  and  that  generous  con- 
fidenoei  amounting  to  creduli^,  which  is  one  of  their  charac- 
teristics, has  been  often  abused  by  l^ose  to  whom  they  looked 
up  as  their  leaders  and  protectors.  Whenever  royal^  conde- 
scended to  pay  them  a  visit,  they  have  &gged,  at  its  heels,  and 
shouted  haiiemias  of  welcome  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  if 
they  were  the  happiest,  best-governed,  and  most  lojsl  people 
in  the  world.  Ko  doubt  Queen  Victoria  returned  from  her 
late  visit  fully  imbued  wil£  that  conviction.  The  Irish  are 
justly  celebrated  for  their  chivalrous  deference  to  the  sex;  and 
though  we  would  have  had  them  receive  Her  Majesty  with  all 
due  courtesT^  we  thixJc  there  was  no  special  occasion  to  wel- 
come her  witn  enthusiasm.  We  believe  Queen  Yictoria  to  be 
a  veiv  harmlesSi  respectable  body ;  and  it  is  certain  she  is  a 
special  breeder  of  sinners. 

The  last  charge  we  have  to  bring  against  our  friends  the 
Irish,  is  by  &r  the  most  serious.  It  is,  that  they  don't  stand 
by  their  leaders.  How,  then,  can  theyexpect  their  leaders  to 
stand  by  them  in  the  hour  oi  trial  ?  They  looked  on  quietly 
and  saw  Lord  Edward  Eits^erald  martyred  in  their  cause. 
They  stood  by  and  saw  John  Mitchel  and  Thomas  Meagher 
sentenced  to  perpetual  exile ;  and  again,  they  actually  deserted 
Smith  O'Brien,  and  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  his  enemies,  on 
the  appearance  of  a  band  of  police-officers.  It  has  been  urged 
in  extenuation  of  this  inexcusable  delinquency,  that  the  popu- 
lace were  without  arms ;  that  they  were  neither  organized  nor 
prepared  for  the  crisis ;  that  iJiey  were  overawed  by  tnepresence 
of  the  soldiers  and  police-officers,  and  in  truth  so  wea£:ened  in 
flesh  and  in  spirit,  by  want  and  privation,  that  diey  had  neither 
hands  nor  hearts  for  resistance. 

All  this  is  doubUess  true.  Yet  we  read,  that  when  the  Swiss 
pei^antry  rose  against  Austrian  tyranny,  and  the  veterans  of 
their  oppressor  presented  a  forest  of  bayonets  which  resisted  all 
their  efforts,  a  peasant  threw  down  his  scythe,  and  rushing  on 
the  line  of  the  enemy,  grasped  as  many  Day onets  as  he  could 
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compass  in  his  arms,  teceired  them  in  his  bosom,  and  thus  made 
a  breach  for  his  comrades  to  enter  and  conquer.  So,  too,  when 
the  last  of  the  Horatii  was  fleeing  before  the  three  saryiving 
Cariatii,  and  his  sister  asked  the  brave  father,  "  What  could  he 
do  against  such  odds  ?''  "  Die  ! "  said  the  noble  Roman.  And 
die  men  must,  or  b^  ready  to  die,  when  they  undertake  to 


approach  the  shrine  of  liberty.  "We  must  fight, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  fight,"  said  the  most  eloquent  of  his 
countermen,  when  the  enemy  was  at  the  door,  and  they  were 
talking  of  conciliation. 

If  the  Irish  eyer  expect  to  be  free,  they  too  must  fight  with 
axes,  scythes,  and  pitchforks ;  and  if  these  can  not  be  procured, 
with  clubs.  The  pitchfork,  in  the  hands  of  a  brare  peasant,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  the  bayonet,  and  the  scythe  cuts  down 
men  as  well  as  grass.  When  the  people  rise  in  mass,  with 
hands  and  hearts  equally  resolted,  tney  are  all  but  invincible. 
Their  ardor  and  determination  are  more  than  a  match  for 
the  mere  spiritless  discipline  of  hireling  soldiers  in  the  end ; 
for  though  they  may  be  often  defeated,  every  disaster  will 
serve  as  a  new  lesson,  and  they  will  at  length  learn  to  conquer 
their  conquerors.  It  is  worse  than  idle  for  the  oppressed  peo^ 
pie  of  Ireland,  or  any  other  country,  to  look  forward  to  eman« 
cipation  b7  peaceable  means.  If  they  had  rather  starve  by 
inches,  and  see  their  wives  and  children  starving,  than  die  in  the 
attempt  to  relieve  them,  they  merit  their  &te  and  are  unworthy 
of  pi^.  Eight  or  nine  miluons  of  Irishmen  have  no  business 
to  be  slaves;  fbr  if  determined,  they  can  firee  themselves.  Two 
millions  of  bayonets  are  pointed  at  the  breasts  of  the  people  of 
Europe,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  people  are 
there  to  oppose  them.  United,  they  are  invincible,  wnatever 
may  be  the  boasted  superiority  of  a  militaiy  organization.  If 
they  sit  down  coolly  to  calculate  the  chances  of  success,  or 
wait  for  a  more  fiivorable  opportunity  of  action,  they  will  per- 
adventure  &re  like  the  fool  who  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  & 
river,  waiting  fbr  the  waters  to  cease  flowing,  that  he  tnight  pass 
over  drv-shoa.  The  tide  of  tyranny  will  never  cease  to  flow  until 
arrestea  by  the  strong  arms  of  the  oppressed.  It  never  volunta- 
rily relinquishes  its  pre  v.  and  no^ng  out  force  or  fear  can  check 
its  course.  The  price  oi  liberty  is  blood.  Like  reli^on,  she  must 
have  martyrs,  and  those  who  are  a£raid  to  die  m  her  defense 
bad  best  remain  willing  slaves.  Neither  talking  nor  writing, 
bombastic  speeches,  empty  threats;  or  stout  denunciations  wm 
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answer  now-a-dajsl  They  are  mere  hndum  Julmen^  or  at  best 
but  Chinese-crackers  that  smge  the  eyebrows  a  little  sometimes. 
Those  who  aspire  to  lead  revolutions  must  not  run  away  by 
the  light  of  the  fires  they  have  kindled ;  or,  at  all  events,  they 
shonld  be  the  last  to  run.  like  the  captain  of  a  sinking 
ship,  Uiey  should  stand  by  her  to  the  latest  moment,  and  if  it 
please  God,  go  down  with  the  vessel.  As  to  those  garrulous 
pUlosophers  who  seem  to  believe  they  can  achieve  the  freedom 
of  manidnd  by  mere  dogmas  of  philosophy  and  lonff  speeches 
about  "solidarity"  and  ''all  that  sort  of  thing,"  we  nave  little 
fiuth  in  their  theories  or  their  practice.  Too  many  of  them 
seon  to  belong  to  that  dass  of  heroes  who  annisd  themselves 
by  pudiing  their  adherents  into  danger  and  looking  on  at  a 
distance,  like  the  trumpeter  in  the  iable,  theyincite  others  to 
batUe  but  are  non-combatants  themselves.  They  may  some- 
times awaken  die  fears  of  cowaordly  dec^otism,  but  will  never 
become  the  deliverers  of  nations. 


■t*^H«a«a«^M*«*BM«*MM^a^ 
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Without  entering  into  the  question,  whether  it  be  a  matter  of 
felicitation  or  regret,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that,  in  the 
estimation  of  the  great  majority  of  mankind,  preeminent  military 
prowess  ranks  higher  than  a  corresponding  degree  of  mental 
power.  In  the  judgment  of  the  reflecting  few.  the  stately 
thoughts  of  Plato  and  glowing  fire  of  Homer  still  impart  de- 
light and  excite  admiration  wmch  will  die,  probably,  only  with 
the  last  generation  of  man ;  while  the  victories  of  Alexander 
and  triumphs  of  Csdsar  are  forgotten,  or  mentioned  (9hly  in  ac- 
cents transient  as  their  issue.  But  with  the  multitude  it  is 
otherwise,  and  he  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article 
will  be  tne  individual  that,  of  all  his  countrymen,  will  live 
longest  in  the  memory  of  future  ages.  The  unborn  statesman 
may  dwell  with  pleasure  on  the  genius  of  Fox  and  of  Pitt,  the 
rhetorician  hang  with  rapture  on  the  eloquence  of  Grattan  and 
Grey,  but  the  names  of  Marlborough  and  W  eUineton  alone  will 
will  be  mentioned  by  the  mnflfmn  of  posterity.^  Lons  after 
the  petty  deeds  of  tne  present  day  are  forj^otten,  and  those 
engaged  in  them  consigned  to  kindred  obhvion,  these  sylla- 
bles will  still  linger  on  the  lips  of  men.  When  the  power  of 
England  itself  snail,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,t  have  passed 
away ;  when  of  all  its  glorious  achievements  nothing  but  the  re- 
collection remains,  an  idle  scroll  in  tiie  Temple  of  Fame ;  when 
its  language  itself  perhaps  shall  be  forgotten,  their  names  will 

*  We  have  the  highest  Teepeoi  fat  the  Jodgment  of  oor  oontribator,  but  we  rev- 
erenoe  the  right  to  dUGar.  Pope,  Addiaon,  and  Swift  were  contemporarieB  of  Marl- 
borough, and  aze  tfaj^  not  better  known,  more  loved,  nuNre  honored  at  the  pre- 
sent  day  T-— EUL 

t  Is  the  "power  of  En^^and"  to  endure  through  the  "lapae  of  age8**T  We 
await  the  next  mail  ftom  the  Crimea  T—iBi 
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be  heard  and  will  eiccite  awe  in  the  hearts  of  the  timid  and 
ardor  in  the  breasts  of  the  brave.  In  the  military  annals  of 
their  oonntry  their  feme  will  stand  alone — ^&r  apart  from  that 
of  those  ordinary  conquerors  whom  every  centuiy  prodnces. 
and  every  generation  admires  and  forgets.  It  will  be  mentioned 
as  what  the  past  generations  of  their  countrymen  had  not  seen, 
and  the  future  can  scarcely  hope  to  see. 

Arthur  Welleslet,  a  younger  son  of  the  Earl  of  Mom- 
ington^was  bom  in  the  year  1769?'  Napoleon  was  bom  in  the 
same  year, ''  but,"  said  tiouis  XYIII.,  while  eating  his  artolan  in 
the  Tuileries,  alluding  to  the  former,"  Providence  owed  me  that 
oonsolation."  He  was  educated,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Eaton, 
and  afterwards  dispatched  to  Angiers,  for  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing the  usual  branches  of  military  instraction.  On  return- 
ing home  he  joined  the  armv,  in  his  eighteenth  year,  as  an  en- 
sign in  a  regiment  of  Inrantry,  in  1787 ;  and  rapidly  rose 
through  tibe  inferior  gradations  of  the  service,  as  in  1y9S  we 
find  him  a  major  in  the  88d,  of  which  he  obtained  the  lieuten- 
ant-colonelcy, hj  purchase,  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In 
command  of  this  regiment  he  proceeded  in  June,  1794,  with 
Lord  Moira,  to  Ostend,  and  that  nobleman  having  determined 
to  abandon  the  place,  in  order  to  assist  the  Dukc  of  York, 
then  lamentably  involved  in  the  neighborhood  of  Antwerp, 
Colonel  Wellesley  participated  in  the  calamities  that  followed; 
and  was,  in  consequence  of  the  coolness  and  circumspection  he 
had  evinced  in  every  action,  appointed  by  Sir  David  Dundas 
to  secure  the  rear  when  the  army  withdrew — ^the  post  of  honor 
as  well  as  danger  in  retreat.  The  duty  required  all  his  vigi- 
lance. Their  route  lay  through  a  bleak,  barren  country, 
naturally  dismal,  and  rendered  still  more  repulsive  by  the  in- 
clemency of  winter  and  the  coldness  of  the  inhabitants.  Pierc- 
ing winds,  drifting  snows,  and  the  still  more  withering  indiffer- 
ence of  those  they  had  oeen  sent  to  save,  at  every  step  met 
the  wearied  troops ;  from  which  no  relief  was  to  be  found  but 
in  sleep,  and  those  who  Rave  themselves  up  to  its  embraces 
generally  sank  into  eternal  slumber.  In  this  emergency  it  re- 
quired all  the  energy  of  the  young  commander  to  discharge  the 
task  assigned ;  but  he  accomplished  it  with  ability,  and  with 
the  few  troojw  that  sui^ved  that  disastrous  campaign  he  re- 
turned home  inured  in  body  and  improved  in  mind.    He  had 


*  Oor  friend  has  fixgottofr— «  ftemumt  omWoii  of  moBMfy  with  moBi  Inglidi- 
men  w«  have  met— to  mcnttpn  that  the  DiOce  was  born  in  Irdaad,  of  Iiiah  parent- 
age.—JESl 
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in  this  war  enjoyed  the  adrautage  of  seeing  the  evils  tiiat  flow 
from  discordant  allies  and  distrscted  councils,  the  £3lly  of  at- 
tempting to  fi^ht  for  a  ^ple  indidfeient  or  opposed  to  exter- 
nal aid;  for  it  is  a  painful  &ct  that  the  English  army,  in 
consequence  of  the  licentious  qpirit  thai;  prevailed  in  its  ranks, 
left  the  Netherlands  pursued  alike  bv  tne  execrations  of  the 
plundered  inhabitants  and  the  shouts  of  the  triumphant  French ; 
and  it  was  by  observing  the  lamentable  effects  of  such  irregu- 
larity that  the  Duke  of  Tozk  and  Wellington  were  induced 
afterwards  to  devote  so  mvnch  attention  to  that  disciplinoi  by 
means  of  which  the  former  broMht  the  British  army  to  sudoi 
perfection,  and  the  other  enablaa  it  to  achieve  suc^  triumphs. 
A  wider  field  of  exertion  now  opened  to  the  enterprising 
officer;  and  it  is  interesting  to  thinly  on  what  trifles  the  great- 
est events  depend.  On  his  return  £rom  Holland,  the  SSd  was 
ordered  to  proceed  to  the  West'Indies,  and  the  troops  had 
actually  embarked  and  made  several  vain  attempts  to  set  out 
to  sea,  when  they  were  as  often  driven  back  b  v  the  winds ; 
and  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  (then  Lord  of  Momington,) 
having  in  the  intervsl  been  appointed  Governor-General  of 
India,  his  brother's  regiment  was  ooontermanded,  and  with  its 
c(xnmander:  now  raised  to  the  command  of  colonel,  di£{)atched 
to  India.  But  for  an  adverse  breeze  of  wind,  the  future  con^ 
qeror  at  Asssye  and  Waterloo  mi^ht  thus  have  been  consigned 
to  a  West-Inc&a  island,  to  die  of  its  noxious  fever,  or  at  least 
be  deprived  of  that  opportunity  of  conducting  miUtarv  opera- 
tions on  that  extensive  scale  which  he  learned  in  the  "Esistj  and 
afterwards  brought  to  bear  with  such  splendid  effects  on  the 

Elains  of  Europe,  where  ^e  might  of  England  had  previously 
een  frittered  away  in  petty  expeditions  and  contemptiblie 
exertions. 

The  Sast  at  this  period  presetnted  a  noble  field  for  enterprise. 
Hyder  AU,  the  cruel  and  astute  Sultan  of  Mvsore,  had  con- 
cluded his  eventful  career^  and  been  sucoeedea  bv  his  equally 
brave  and  relentless,  but  &x  less  subtle  son.  The  power  of 
Tippoo  was  declining ;  for,  though  {[enerous  and  indulgent  to 
his  adherent^  his  grasping  and  despotie  character  had  so  sjienat- 
ed  the  affecUons  of  the  natives  tnat  they  were  more  disposed 
to  aid  than  resist  the  Company  in  crushing  him.  But  still  his 
power  was  formidable,  his  capital  strong,  his  forces  numerous, 
as  well  as  disciplined  by  French  officers  in  his  service^  and  it 
required  all  the  efforts  of  Lord  Oomwallis  to  subdue  hmi.  The 
siege  and  capture  of  Seringapatam  are  too  well  known  lor  re- 
capitulation here.    After  a  fierce  assault  of  some  hours  it  was 
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carried  ultiinittely  by  stono,  but  in  the  fixst  instance  bj  but- 

Srise ;  the  attack  having  been  oommeiiced  shortly  after  mid- 
ay»  when  in  the  Eaet  aO  nature  is  buried  in  profound  repose. 
The  Sultan  Saib^  after  defending  it  with'  his  own  hands  to  the 
last,  died  fighting,  as  a  soldier  should,  and  his  body  was  found 
beneath  a  mountain  of  die  slain.  Colonel  Welleslej^,  though 
present,  did  not  participate  in  the  attack ;  having  been  intrusted 
with  the  eonunand  of  the  reeerve,  which  was  never  brought 
into  action,  his  duty  neoessarilv  eonstrained  him  to  remain  in 
the  rear ;  but  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city  on  its  sur- 
render, and  by  his  mingled  firnmess  and  integrity  he  rapidly 
restored  order  in  a  manner  equally  agreeable  to  the  Company 
and  natives,* 

The  next  service  in  which  Colonel  Wellesley  was  employed 
was  to  put  down  an  adventurer  named  Dhoondia  Waugh-a 
freebooter,  who^  from  the  condition  of  a  robber  and  a  recent 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  Tippoo  Saib^had,  by  one  of  those  rapid 
revolutions  then  so  frequent  in  the  East,  where  every  brigand 
who  possessed  a  bold  neart  and  good  sword  was  sure  to  be 
joined  by  others  equally  desperstte  and  reckless  as  himself,  at* 
tained  to  the  conmiand  of  five  thousand  horsemen.  Though 
fearless  individually^  and  formidable  collectively,  especially  if 
in  pursuit  of  a  flying  enemy,  or  ravaging  a  country,  which 
they  swept  with  all  the  rapidily  and  devastation  of  a  simoom, 
these  forces  were  unable  to  stand  the  shock  of  the  Western 
bayonet,  and  were  easily  outmaneuvered  by  European  tactics. 
Colonel  Wellesley^s  {)ur8uit  of  Dhoondia  can,  thereK)re,  scarcely 
be  considered  as  a  military  operation,  nor  was  it  looked  on  by 
himself  in  this  light.  He  entered  on  the  expedition  rather  witn 
the  feelings  with  which  a  man  enters  on  a  cnase  than  an  action ; 
and  his  description  to  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  of  the  Dur- 
suit  of  "  the  kipg  of  the  two  worlds,"  as  Dhoondia  had  moaest- 
ly  and  magniloquently  termed  hiiosel^  presents  all  the  anima- 
tion of  a  well-reoorded  foxrchase.  The  Extern  reynard  was 
caught  at  last ;  after  a  resolute  chaige  of  British  Dragoons,  led 
on  by  Wellesley  in  person,  poor  Dnoondia  was  defeated^  the 
greater  part  of  hi^  folbweis  cut  up^  and  his  owu  lifeless  oody 


tnn    » 


*  "B^aaU^amMOdatotheittllMtl*   Bwvfaiff  sUsniid  snl  pOlag^  tbe  d^, 
tbe  ''hksaati^Jt'B^^l^fMMi^^  to  the  " BatETet*' 

It  the  bajonet-poizit .  At  least  nch  is  the  American  (that  is,  the  only  reliable) 
Tenrfcm  of  the  aflUr.  British  writers  use  the  stiangest  pleasantries  of  language  in 
dafnribing tto  iiBlii|iatliJn  eT  a  iuittona%;  O^nmilHl  an  UMKiise&OQflMss  of 
thaaroMrtij^atooeitiaa  ahaosfe  sAiiflM  ki  its  U^ 
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carried  ia  triumph  to  the  English  camp,  strapped  behind  the 
quarters  of  a  trooper.* 

Wellesley,  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General,  was 
now  upon  the  point  of  being  despatched  with  the  expedi- 
tion wnich  the  £!nglish  government  resolved  to  send  &om 
India  to  Egypt^  in  order  to  attack  the  French  on  one  side, 
while  Sir  Kalph  Abercrombie,  item  the  Mediterranean,  afisault- 
ed  them  on  another.  But  a  new  insurrection  in  the  East  caused 
him  to  be  countermanded,  and  prevented  hinr\  coming  in  con* 
tact  with  the  forces  of  Bonaparte  at  this  period  of  his  career. 
The  alteration  was  auspicious  to  his  &me;  for  the  Eastern 
contingent  by  the  Eupnrates,  having  to  march  across  the 
desert,  did  not  arrive  in  Egypt  until  three  months  after  Aber- 
crombie had  annihilated  the  power  of  the  French  by  his  glo- 
rious death ;  and  it  permittea  "Well«sley  to  perform  an  exploit 
in  the  East,  unequalled  perhaps  by  any  of  nis  fiiture  deeos  in 
the  West. 

Scindia  and  the  Bajah  of  Berar,  alarmed  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  C!ompany,  (or,  as  ];he  friends  of  the  Company  said, 
determined  to  make  encroachments  upon  it,)  haa  secreUy 
formed  a  union,  and  suddenly  took  the  field  with  a  body  of 
20,000  in&ntry  and  80,000  horse.  The  danger  was  great,  the 
crisis  was  urgent ;  every  adventurer  firom  the  adjoining  states, 
who  could  raise  a  horse,  muster  a  musket,  or  shoulder  a  pike, 
was  flocking  to  their  standards ;  and  the  British  had  only  a  few 
thousand  troops  in  this  quarter  to  oppose  them.  Nevertheless, 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  with  great  spirit,  resolved  on  hosti- 
lities ;  and  his  brother,  with  still  greater,  achieved  his  design. 
Setting  out  at  the  head  of  about  4800  European  and  2^ 
native  troops.  General  Wellesley  came  up  with  the  enemy  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Assaye,  wnere  he  beheld  their  countless 
host  stretched  out  fiir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  their  gorgeous 
eastern  plumes  glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun.  Un- 
dismayed  by  the  tremendous  odds,  he  resolved  to  make  an  in- 
stant attack ;  and,  having  descried  with  rapid  glance  a  small 
ford  hard  by,  which  his  adversaries  had  neglected  sufficiently 
to  guard,  he  brought  them  to  engagement  on  a  spot  where 
the  circumscribed  nature  of  the  grouzid  prevented  their  num- 
bers from  acting  wi&  adequate  effibci  But  the  enemy  dis- 
played unexpected  intelligence.    They  quickly  brought  a  bat- 

*  HontiBg  to  darth  the  patriot  chieftahiii,  irho  atteapt  to  defend  tfadr  ooaatiy, 
bttkM^^bdmaswdltfaeanoaeiiiBDtaAthebaiiMnoffiri^  AllrebeU 

are  brigaada.  We  had  »  rebel  ounolTee—'*  Mr.  Geoigo  WMibiiigtott"-HR>  dnoribed 
in  tiie  pateniAl  prodaaurtioiia  of  Gk)Ofge  IIL--AL 
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tery  to  bear  tipon  the  British,  which  decimated  their  ranks 
and  struck  down  the  orderly  by  Wellesley's  side.  The  Brit- 
ish commander,  however,  effect^  his  passage ;  but  his  guns, 
few  in  number,  were  instantly  silenced  by  the  tremendous  fire  * 
from  the  opposite  side.  His  position  was  now  critical;  his 
artillery  was  discomfited,  his  men  and  horses  were  knocked 
down  at  their  guns ;  but  the  emergency  only  called  forth  the 
ability  of  the  commander.  With  ai^ect  unaltered,  he  changed 
his  plan;  ordered  the  guns  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  men 
to  advance  with  the  bayonet  The  command  was  bravely 
fidven,  and  as  gallantly  obeyed.  The  infimtry  advanced  with 
determined  steadiness ;  and^  after  a  brief  but  fierce  struggle, 
drove  the  enemy  from  their  guns.  Colonel  Maxwell,  a  gal- 
lant officer,  in  conunand  of  Ihe  cavalry,  coming  up  to  their 
aid,  the  Mahratta  horse  were  repulsed,  and  the  victory  seemed 
decided.  But  the  appearance  was  delusive.  The  great  mass 
of  Eastern  horse,  which  had  never  yet  been  engaged,  now 
rushed  upon  the  British  with  a  noise  which  shook  llie 
ground,  and  a  fliry  that  threatened  to  sweep  all  before  them. 
The  battle  was  renewed,  the  enemy  regained  possession  of 
their  guns,  and  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  on  the  point  of 
being  turned,  when  Maxwell,  by  a  desperate  charge^  stemmed 
the  tide.  But  the  respite  was  purchased  with  the  life  of  that 
gallant  officer,  who  was  killed  in  the  course  of  the  charge. 
Wellington  immediately  placed  himself  at  head  of  the  men, 
and  led  then!  on  in  person.  His  horse  was  struck  down ; 
but  he  in  the  end  prevailed.  Nothing  in  the  Eastern  ranks 
could  resist  the  fury  with  which  the  78th  English  in&ntry 
and  the  7th  native  cavalry  rushed  on  the  enemy ;  and  Wel- 
lesley  reposed  a  conqueror  on  the  field  of  battle,  "  Never," 
says  Southey,  speaking  with  little  exaggeration,  "was  any 
victory  gained  under  so  many  disadvantages.  Superior  arms 
and  £scipline  have  often  prevailed  against  as  great  a  nu- 
merical difference ;  but  it  would  be  describing  the  least  part 
of  this  day's  glory  to  say,  that  the  number  of  the  eneniy 
were  as  ten  to  one.  They  had  disciplined  troops  in  the  field 
under  European  officers,  who  more  than  doubled  the  British 
force;  they  had  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  which  were 
served  with  perfect  skill,  and  which  the  British,  without  the 
aid  of  artillery,  twice  won  with  the  bayonet."  The  politician 
may  doubt  the  Quarterly  Beviewer's  partiality,  and  tne  rheto- 
rician question  his  ^nmiar,  or  at  least  the  precision  of  his  dic- 
tion ;  but  the  most  inveterate  opponent  can  find  little  to  gaiin- 
say  in  the  accuracy  of  the  statement. 
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With  the  battle  of  Aaaaje  coixcluded  Oeueral  Welleslej's 
service  io  the  East  In  1805,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
joined  the  expedition  of  lord  Cathcart  to  Hanoyer,  in  com- 
mand of  a  brigade ;  from  which,  however,  he^  with  the  rest  of 
the  troops  was  soon  obliged  to  withdraw,  by  Ihe  ascendency 
which  liTapoleon  acquired  pn  the  Contiiient  i^er  the  battle 
of  Austerhtz.  He  was  shortly  afterward  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  district  at  home,  and  took  his  s^  for  Newport 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  a  memoer  of  Parliament.  He  had  pre- 
viously received  tne  thanks  of  both  Houses  and  the  Eas^India 
Company,  as  well  as  a  sword  and  gold  vase  from  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Calcutta,  for  his  sendees ;  and  wasi  in  1806,  married 
to  the  Honorable  Catherine  Pakenham,  a  sister  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Longford.  He  had  previously  been  ^lade  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath ;  and,  while  at  home,  his  time  was 
not  spent  in  inglorious  inaction*  In  1807,  he  became  Irish 
Secretarv,  under  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  Duke  of  il^hmond. 
During  ms  administration,  he.  among  other  measures,  intro- 
duced the  Dublin  Police ;  and  had  a  short  time  before  ren- 
dered a  more  important  service  to  his  country  by  dissuading 
the  ministrv  of  the  day  from  an  absurd  plan  which  they  had 
concocted  for  employing  negroes  as  troops  in  the  East-Indies, 
in  lieu  of  Sepovs,  who  were  to  be  withdrawn  to  the  West,  in 
order  that  the  European  troops  might  be  disengaged  for  domes- 
tic duty. 

In  the  course  of  this  year,  Sir  Arthur  was  i^in  called  into 
active  military  service,  and  sailed  in  the  expedition  which  pro- 
ceeded under  Lord  Cathcart  to  Copenhagen.  In  the  only 
action  of  importance  that  took  place,  Sir  Arthur  commanded ; 
and  the  Danes,  after  a  strenuous  resistance,  were  defeated ;  but 
he  took  nopart  in  the  bombardment  of  their  capital  that  fol- 
lowed.* His  duty,  happily,  placed  him  in  the  rear,  though 
there  can  be  no  question,  tnat^  had  it  been  otherwise,  he  must 
have  borne  hia  full  shaore  in  that  measuxe  of  stern  severity. 
On  the  termination  of  hostilities,  he  waa  employed  in  the  dip- 
lomatic arrangements  that  ensued ;  and  his  mingled  firmness 
and  amenity,  m  a  considerable  degree,  tended  to  realize  the  ob- 
jects of  Uie  expedition,  and  allay  tiie  indignation  of  the  Danes. 

The  time  now  approached  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley 
was  to  take  part  in  those  great  scenes^  in  union  with  which  his 

*  U  pleases  lis  to  find  thai  owfiiend  has  not  the  hardihood  to  approve 
rage,  (the  bombardment  of  a  neotral  c!^.)    He  modifies.  Indeed,  to  a  ''stem 
aevorify;'*  thoagh  eommantatora,  not  Mobb,  Qaif^raaDy  deBOOiiot  It  at  an  act  of 
nnpaniDeled  and  murderoos  treachoff .— iUL 
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oame  will  deeoend  to  votkfsaHf^.  The  ambition  of  Napoleoiif 
wUch  no  longer  found  anv  obstacle  in  the  north  of  Europe, 
was  at  this  mottent  dixeoted  upon  the  Peninsula,  with  the  two- 
fold intention  of  placing]  memb^ra  of  his  own  fsonily  on  tiie 
thrones  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  of  then  uniting  the  strength 
of  the  north  and  south  for  a  decisive  attack  upon  England. 
An  edict  in  the  MmiJbmt  proolaouned  with  insulting  brevity, 
that  ''llie  House  c^  Braganza  had  ceased  to  relgn;'^  and  l£e 
dethronement  qS,  the  ro^  fsonily  of  S^ain,  by  means  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  &ther,  the  turpitude  of  the  son,  the  baseness 
of  the  mother,  and  the  intziguee  of  Qodor,  the  Prince  of  Peaee, 
was  about  to  follow.  An  e:iq)editio9  of  80,000  troops,  under 
Junot)  aided  by  n  like  number  osf  S{>amaids,  and  supported  by 
a  French  army  of  reserve  40,000  strons^  at  Bayonne,  was  fit- 
ted out  to  oveirun  the  one ;  and  meand  equally  effective,  though 
more  secret^  were  preparjjoig  for  the  subauotion  of  the  other. 

Fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  these  operations,  if  not  of 
the  consequences  which  they  ultimately  involyed,  the  British 
ministiy  took  immediate  stqps  to  counteract  them,  but  not  on 
a  scale  commensurate  with  the  demaud.  To  Spain,  where 
affiurs  attained  a  crisis  mmch  aoon^  than  antidpated,  an  expe- 
dition was  sent  out^  wholly  inadequate  to  the  occasion ;  and 
that  dispatched  under  Sir  Arthur  W^Jeslev,  to  Pc»rtugal, 
owed  its  success,  partial  as  this  was,  chiefly  to  nis  decision. 

Early  in  the  summer  of  X806,  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  set  sail 
&om  Cork,  with  an  expedition  of  9000  men,  which  had  previ- 
ously been  destined  to  attack  Spanish  interests  in  South- America, 
but  was  now,  in  consequence  of  the  unexpected  turn  afiGuis  had 
taken,  dispatched  to  theiir  succor  at  home.^  It  was  designed  to 
land  at  Oporto,  the  Bishop  of  which  had  formally  claimed  the  aid 
of  England,  and  demanded  ammunition  and  clothing  for  60,000 
men :  but  Sir  ArthuPi  who  had  outstdjpped  the  expedition  in  a 
quicK-sailing  frigate,  haying,  on  landing,  discovered  that  this 
application  was  futile  if  not  fiEJlaGoioud;  and  the  Spanish  Junta 
in  Gallicia  haying,  witii  averweeeiog  cOBfidence,  declined  his 
proceeded  to  the  Bay  of  Figueras,  where  he  disembarked 
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*  What  »  piotai^  of  lbs  MUogr  of  9riMll*Hif  the  ^priooiplflii"  ia  MuUf  cf 
wiiioh,  Bhewoald  foxceua  to  DeUerOilflhssiiJceB  wwl  8he  bated Napclaoo,  and 
was  about  to  etond  an  army  against  the  ^Spanish  interests  in  j3onth- America." 
Napdeon  threatened  Spain,  and  through  Spafai  the  Btnopean  supremacy  (the  sapre- 
maoy  of  dospotifliii)  wUeb  flnidsiid  amii^lM.  fii^l  |nMsl  as  the  eonfarors 
8^7.  The  annainfint  ifaiMt  $ain  isdoed^d  to  hfliriQOOor: 
riaDfl^  wi^  these  Ihots  heibie  tM%  mtriy  olate  the  adsikBtion  of  11m  woiU  te 
tMr  "gmenw oM  mtHonM h^9i  s*aati«»lh7  tfaieatenedwith  extilnctknl 
Prohl  pitdorl-^Ed. 
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his  tioopBj  between  the  Lit  and-6th  of  Aogust  Being  imme^ 
diatelj  after  reinforoed  by  the  divuion  of  General  Spencer,  he 
lost  no  time  in  oommencinK  hostilities;  advanced  to  Lena, 
which  he  entered  on  the  10th,  and  prepared  for  decisive  ope* 
rationa 

Meanwhile,  the  Peninsnlar  career  of  the  French  had  been  a 
scene  of  ahnost  tminterrapted  triumph.  Portugal  had  been 
overran ;  and  Massena,  after  his  imperial  master  nad  obtained 
die  abdication  oi  the  kinj^  by  art^  and  possession  of  the  person 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  by  rorce,  was  master  of  Madrid.  A  sav- 
age insurrection  and  xnassacreL  which  broke  ont  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2d  of  May,  had  oeen  their  only  check ;  btit  this 
having  been  saj^ressed  by  Murat,  and  the  blood  of  700  French, 
who  fell,  avenged  by  the  exeoution  of  200  citizens,  the  power 
of  Napoleon  was  restored,  and  his  brother  Joseph  prepared  to 
take  possessioa  of  the  vacant  tibrone.  The  calm  which  suc- 
ceeded, however,  was  the  still  that  precedes  the  storm.  The 
example  or  the  punishment  of  the  metropolis  had  aroused  not 
only  the  whole  of  Spain,  but  also  communicated  a  spirit  of 
independence  to  PortugaL 

These  circumstances  hastened  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley's  advance, 
and  in  a  considerable  degree  facilitated  his  progress.  Freire, 
the  Portuguese  commander,  in  union  with  the  Junta  of  Oporto, 
acted  indeed  with  timidity,  if  not  with  treacheiy ;  but  the  whole 
body  of  the  inhabitants^  with  few  exceptions,  supported  the 
Ub^tor.^  In  this  state  of  affldrs,  though  numerically  infe- 
rior, he  resolved  to  advance  and  meet  the  enemy.  Bolica  was 
the  first  place  where  he  came  up  with  his  opponents ;  and  in 
his  first  encounter  he  was  triumphant.  An  encounter  near 
this  village,  on  the  17th,  when,  after  much  hard  fighting,  he 
eventually  drove  back  the  French,  with  the  loss  of  600  or  800 
killed  on  each  side,  was  but  a  prelude  to  the  more  decisive 
success  at  Yimeira  that  followed. 

Scarcely  4000  of  the  English  were  engaged  in  this  action ; 
but  Sir  .Arthur  Welleslev,  having  been  jomed  by  the  divisions 
of  Anstruther  and  Ackland,  on  the  21st  took  the  field  with 
16,000  men.  Junot,  whom  he  resolved  to  encounter,  was  in 
the  neighborhood,  with  20,000.  and  showed  no  inclination  to 
avoid  engagement    A  design  lormed  by  Sir  Arthur  to  turn  his 

•  A  BriMi  geunO,  deiboot  of  mstbo^  Brililn't  oottrd  mIim*  Britain's  ibe^ 
mkm  Spain  tiie  diaitroiia  tiietttn  of  tiie  oonfllot  Anoelfa,  Mr.  Jobaon,  with  a 
INrtriotiam  wa  oan  landentand  wiOoat  admiring,  daairga  thai  Wellealaf  olioQld  be 
called  the  "liberator"  of  the  coontiy  wboae  wont  miiftitaiMa  were  ttie  reaolt  of 
his  preeenoe  there. — ScL 
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opponent's  flank,  by  a  forced  march  on  Torres  Yedras,  had  been 
prevented  hj  the  superior  orders  of  Sir  Harry  Bnrrard,  an  offi- 
oer  of  considerable  abilities,  but  in  whom  age  had  already 
produced  its  wonted  indisposition  to  enterprise ;  but  his  mpre 
eager  yet  not  less  waiy  second  in  command  was  not  baulked 
of  his  desired  engagement  On  the  evening  of  the  2l8t^  the 
British  patrols  brought  in  intelligence  of  Junot's  approach ; 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  sun  arose  in  splendor  upon 
both  armies,  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^.Timeira — ^a  village  whose 
picturesque  tranquility  contrasted  strongly  with  the  scene  of 
strife  about  to  prevail.  At  ei^ht  o'clock,  an  advanced  post  of 
the  enemy  commenced  the  action ;  and  shortly  afterward  their 
whole  force,  now  diminished  by  piokets,  etc.,  to  14,000,  ap- 

5 reached  with  furious  shouts  to  the  encounter.  Their  principal 
ivision,  led  on  by  Laborde,  behaved  with  unexampled  oravery. 
Notwithstanding  a  heavy  fire  fix>m  the  British  guns,  which  hurled 
death  and  destruction  to  their  ranks,  they  moved  with  aU  the 
steadiness  of  parade  to  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground  where 
the  English  were  posted ;  and  it  was  not  until  a  neavy  volley, 
within  twentv  paces  from  the  60th  regiment,  which  stretched 
their  whole  firont  rank  on  the  ground,  while  the  other  with 
the  bayonet  completed  the  cooirasion,  that  they  were  induced 
to  retire.  Colonel  Tavlor  at  this  moment  arriving  with  the 
20th  light  Dragoons,  K>llowed  up  the  dieteister ;  but  advancing 
too  &r,  in  the  ardor  of  pursuit,  he  was  assailed  by  a  heavy 
column  of  French  ca^vulry,  and  numbered  with  the  slain.  This 
formidable  body  of  horse  for  awhile  carried  all  before  them, 
and  threatened  to  change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  The  British 
infantry,  however,  under  General  Fergusson,  by  their  steady 
position  presented  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  and  by  their 
uninterrupted  volleys  of  rolling  fire,  ultimately  brought  down 
the  assailants.  The  whole  force  of  the  French  shortly  after- 
wards withdrew,  and  the  victors  were  on  the  point  of  pursuing 
their  advantage,  when  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  who  had  arrived  at 
an  early  period  of  the  day,  but  generously  refiramed  firom 
assuming  the  command,  ledt  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
deprived  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  of  his  laurels,  asserted  his 
pnvilege  as  superior  officer,  and,  satisfied  with  the  advantage 
alreadv  gained,  iuterdicted  pursuit  But  for  this  interruption, 
the  whole  of  Junot's  artillery  and  many  thousand  prisoners 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.  The  effect  of  such  divided  command  was  still  more 
displayed  next  day,  when  Sir  Heu  Dabymple  arriving,  super- 
seded Burrard  in  his  turn,  and  formed  a  cokyention  with 
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Ibe  enemy  at  OuubSy  in  eoaSofrmity  with  lihkh  they  weze 
permitted  to  letiire  with  ail  their  ann8|  ammunitioni  and  aoqui- 
ntaoBB  of  eveiY  deeexiptioni  &om  the  coaniiy.* 

The  terms  of  this  memOmble  oonyestioa  were  loudly  amoffii- 
ed  in  Britain^  wheie  the  conduot  of  Welleeley  wae  uniyeiBauy 
admired,  and  that  of  Buziard  and  Dalrymple  as  ^enenJl^  (ana 
jastly)  cond^oEmed.  In  a  ooturt  of  mihtaiy  inquiry ,  instituted 
to  investigate  the  affiuTi  four  general  officezs  approved  while 
three  oensured  the  pooeeding^  A  sentaiiee  <^  disapprobation 
wouldi  in  all  probaoilityi  have  been  pronounoed  by  the  tribu- 
nal, bat  for  the  evid^oce  of  ^  Arthur^  who,  from  motives  of 
delicaoy,  doubtlesni,  and  a  high-minded  sense  of  honor,  which 
oan  not  be  too  much  admired  when  it  does  not  inter&re  with 
public  duty,  gave  his  testimony  in  f^vor  of  those  whose  inde- 
cision and  incapacity  had  deprived  him  ci  reaping  the  foil 
harvest  of  his  laarel& 

Sir  Arthur  WeUesleyi  who,  with  ihe  other  officers,  was  suixk- 
moned  to  England  to  attend  this  inquiry,  remained  some  time 
at  home.  In  the  following  year  he  again  set  out  fof  the  Pen- 
insula, to  engage  in  new  actions  and  enjoy  new  triumphs.  We 
must  pass  over  the  evente  that  occurred  ia  the  interval 
— ^the  memorable  campai^  of  Sir  John  Moore,  in  which,  after 
a  hesitating  advance  owms  more  to  the  misdirection  of  Frere, 
the  British  ambassador  at  Madrid^  than  to  his  own  indecision 
— and  a  retreat  of  unsurpassed  abilitv,  the  fisone  of  whioh 
belong  exclusively  to  lu&isdf,  eaqpiated  an  enemy's  errors  by 
a  soldier's  death. 

The  Paasage  of  the  Douro,  Sir  Arthnr^s  first  act  in  his  new 
campaign,  was  one  of  those  achievements  which  stamped  him 
as  a  great  general,  even  in  the  estinakation  of  Napoleon  nimsel^ 
Soul^  after  ovenrunning  Portugal,  subsequent  to  the  battle 
of  CoiTuna,  had  posted  himself  stroxtf;ly  at  Oporto,  whither 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who  had  in  the  interval  refused  the 
command  of  the  PortoMse  annv,  wluch  Harshal  Beresford 
assumed,  now  approadhed,  with  the  view  of  librowing  himself 
between  that  general  and  Yiotor.  In  1^  supposition  that 
Loison  yet  remained  in  the  Tam^  the  Ibeenck  commander 
made  arranmments  to  evacuate  that  city,  believing  thiv^ 
if  the  British  tried  to  crqss  ihe  Douro  at  all,  the  attempt 
would  be  made  by  meaM  of  vessels  below  ihe  town*  In  this 
anticipation,  however,  he  was  daceived  by  l^e  ^iterprise  ef 

tto  Albea  he&xe  Sebigtopol,  and  we  haro  fee  cMrni  t1  al  apOPrt  of  tbair  flwooew.-** 
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"Wellington,  wlio,  coming  up  at  the  head  of  14,500  infantry, 
1600  cavaliy,  ana  24  guns,  resolved  to  naake  upon  his  adver- 
sary ah  immediate  attack.  The  French,  being  inferior  in  force, 
retired,  burning  the  bridge  on  their  retreat ;  but  Soult,  confid- 
ing in  his  ppimon,  still  remained  at  a  chateau  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  town,  -while  his  army  leisurely  withdrew.  The 
British  commander,  on  coming  up,  ordered  a  boat  to  be  found ; 
and  Colonel  MTaters,  an  active  and  zealous  officer,  was  fortu- 
nately enabled,  by  tne  discovery  of  a  small  skiiff,  to  comply 
with  the  demand.  Without  loss  of  time  the  latter  threw  him- 
self on  board,  and,  passing  over  by  the  aid  of  a  few  peasants, 
returned  with  three  or  four  barges  irom  the  opposite  side.  An 
officer  with  twenty-five  itien  immediately  crossed,  followed  by 
General  Pajet,  who  Unhesitatingly,  with  only  three  companies  of 
foot,  threw  himself  hpon  the  line  of  the  retreating  French  army . 
He  nad  scarcely,  however,  landed  and  seized  upon  a  building, 
called  the  Seminary,  adjoining,  when  the  whole  force  of  the  ene- 
my turned  upon  him  and  the  leeble  band  who  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  house.  A  fierce  encounter  ensued,  and  Pajet  himself 
was  struck  down,  but  General  ^aftferwards  Lord)  HuL  coming 
up,  supplied  his  place,  and  m^ntained  the  combat  for  some 
time  until  the  divisions  of  Sherbrooke  and  Murray,  (Sir 
Georce,  J  who  had  crossed  higher  up,  arriving,  the  French  find- 
ing tneir  flank  in  danger  retired,  leaving  800  dead  on  the 
field ;  and  Wellington  who  thus  o  otained  possession  of  Oporto 
by  the  small  ^jacrmce  of  120  men,  passing  over,  took  up  his 
quarters  in  the  city  in  the  house  lately  occupied  by  Soult,  a 
dinner  prepared  for  whom  he  and  his  staff  with  mucn  satisfac- 
tion enjoyed.  Continuing  his  pursuit  next  day.  he,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  16th,  again  came  up  with  Soult^s  rear,  and 
having  defeated  it  a  second  time,  he  withdrew  from  the  chase, 
abandoning  the  flying  French  to  the  disasters  of  the  road  and 
the  vengeance  of  the  natives. 

Having  ihns  drawn  off  Soult,  who,  in  the  course  of  ten 
weeks,  by  these  operations  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  artillery, 
ammunition,  baggage,  and  one  fourth  of  his  army.  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  directed  his  attention  upon  Victor,  who,  having  been 
joined  by  Sebastiani  and  the  spurious  king  of  Spain,  was 
posted  behind  the  river  Guadarama,  with  90  guns  and  50,000 
men.  The  forces  of  the  British  scarcely  numbered  22,000 :  but 
the  Spanisuds,  under  their  leader  Cuesta,  in  the  neighborhood, 
ndsea  his  troops  to  an  equality  with  the  enemy^s ;  tnough  the 
rude,  undisciplined  levies  of  opain  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
veteran  bfUtolions  of  France.    The  conduct  of  their  leader  pre- 
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« 
sented  to  Sir  Arthur  a  still  sreater  obstacle ;  though  brare  to 

excess,  Cuesta  was  possessea  of  an  obstinacy  whicn  amounted 
to  £Ettuity,  and  his  resolution  to  attack  the  French  on  the 
strong  grcAind  where  they  lay  had  nearly  proyed  fatal  to  his 
allies  and  himself.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  of  July,  the 
French  light  in&ntry  penetrated  a  wood  so  suddenly,  near 
Gasa  dea  Salinas,  that  the  British  general  narrowly  escaped 
capture,  and  6000  of  the  Spaniards  predpitately^fled.  Coloned 
(late  Sir  Bujane^  Donkin,  who  was  posted  on  a  height  towards 
the  left,  receiyea  an  attack  so  seyere  that  he  was  obliged  to 
withdraw ;  and  General  Hill,  who  had  incautiously  adyano^ 
with  his  aid-de-camp  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  unexpected 
fire,  found  his  bridle  suddenly  seized  by  a  French  grenadier. 
Dashing  s^urs  in  his  horse^  howeyer,  he  quickly  broke  away, 
and  as  rapidly  returning  with  a  diyision  of  inmntry,  repelled 
the  assailants ;  but  the  result  was  not  attained  without  a  seyeie 
wound  to  himself  and  the  loss  of  nearly  1000  men.  Hie 
descent  of  day  put  an  end  to  the  combat^  but  the  British 
remained  all  ni^ht  under  arms,  though  the  adyanced  posts  of 
the  hostile  armies  pacifically  met  to  quench  their  thirst  on  the 
banks  of  an  intermediate  brook. 

Next  morning,  July  28th,  1809,  the  celebrated  action  of 
Talayera  was  fought  The  French,  who  had  at  dawn  of  day 
made  a  partial  attempt^  commenced  the  assault  at  mid-day 
with  determined  fury.  Under  the  mask  and  aid  of  80  pieces 
of  artillery,  the  Imperial  army  moyed  down  in  four  diyisions 
on  the  British,  fidling  first  upon  the  brigade  of  General  Camp- 
bell, who,  remaining  motionless  until  the  enemy  had  approached 
within  thirty  paces,  then  discharged  their  fire-arms,  and  rushed 
on  to  complete  witn  the  bayonet  the  confusion  created  amongst 
the  French  by  their  fire,  which  had  been  made  with  an  aim  so 
true  and  steady  that  it  stretched  the  whole  of  the  front  rank 
of  their  opponents  on  the  ground.  Ten  gans  were  the  result 
of  this  briUiant  effort ;  but  the  French  £d  not  acquiesce  in 
their  loss  without  a  stru^le ;  they  returned  to  the  attack  with 
gladness ;  a  Spanish  cayaSy  regiment,  howeyer,  which  .behayed 
with  great  brayery,  assailed  them  in  fiank  and  forced  them  to 
retreat.  The  right  of  the  British  army  was  thus  yictorious,  but 
a  momentary  dSaster  threatened  destruction  to  the  left.  The 
28d  Light  Dragoons  and  King's  German  Legion,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  counteract  an  attempt  of  the  French  to  turn 
it,  were  broken  while  passing  heedlessly  through  a  rayine,  and 
for  some  time  exposea  to  a  murderous  fire  from  the  squares  of 
the  enemy.    Still,  they  maintained  their  ground,  and,  rallying 
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UDder  Major  Ponsonbj,  the  28d,  made  good  their  charge,  but 
were  received  with  such  determined  steadiness,  and  so  envel- 
oped hj  the  Imperial  squares,  that  scarcely  half  of  them  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy.  Nevertheless 
they  effected  their  object ;  for  the  French  being  thus  baffled  in 
their  design  against  the  British  left,  turned  their  forces  upon 
the  centre,  where,  though  they  partially  succeeded  in  two 
attempts,  they  were  ultimately  also  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
the  Bpirit  with  which  they  were  received  by  the  Guards  and 
48th  Kegiment,  and  the  terrible  fire  that  played  from  the  artil- 
lery on  their  flanks.  Beaten  back  on  every  side,  the  French 
desisted  from  &rther  attempts ;  and  both  armies,  too  exhausted 
for  a  renewal  of  the  strife,  reposed  at  night-fall  in  peaceful 
silence  on  the  plain,  after  6000  on  the  part  of  the  British,  and 
8000  on  that  of  the  French,  had  been  consigned  to  a  slumber 
deejper  still. 

Soult,  who  had  hitherto  experienced  success  more  unvarying 
than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  French  commander,  was 
next  dispatched  by  Napoleon — ^tempted  also,  it  is  said,  by  the 
promise  of  a  throne — ^to  restore  his  falling  fortunes  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, and  experienced  the  same  reverses.  He,  in  the  first 
instance,  repulsed  Byng ;  and,  aided  by  the  slumber  of  the 
videttes  on  their  posts,  surprised  Lord  Hill,  and  had  nearly 
defeat^  the  whole  British  army ;  but,  after  an  action  of  seve- 
ral days'  duration  in  the  Pyrenees,  he  was  finallv  driven  back 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  10,000  men,  though  he  had  but  a  few 
days  before  promised  to  celebrate  Napoleon's  birthday  at  Vit- 
toria.  St.  Sebastian,  which  had  previously  repulsed  the  arms 
of  Wellington,  was  taken  by  General  Graham  (Lord  Lyndoch) 
as'  a  consequence  of  this  defeat ;  and,  after  another  desperate 
attack  on  the  Hermitage  of  Mount  La  Bhune,  which  the  enemy 
evacuated  during  the  night,  Wellin^on  next  day,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  winter  1813,  pitched  his  camp  on  the  plains  of 
France,  having  previously  completely  cleared  the  Peninsula  of 
its  invaders. 

Events  now  followed  in  rapid  succession.  Overpowered  by 
superior  numbers  in  Germany,  Napoleon  reentered  France ; 
the  Allies  followed ;  Paris  fell ;  and  the  Empire  was  no  more. 
After  the  memorable  adieu  to  his  Old  Guard  and  Eagles  at 
Fontainbleau,  he  retired  to  Elba  a  fugitive,  while  Wellington 
repaired  to  Paris  as  a  conqueror.  After  a  short  stav  in  this 
eapital,  the  British  general  returned  to  Madrid,  and  tnence  to 
England,  where  he  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  Vis- 
count, Earl,  Marquis,  and  Duke  simultaneously ;  he  having  ad" 
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yanced  through  these  stages  in  the  peerage  suocessively,  and 
never  visited  his  country  since  the  first  grade  was  conferred 
till  the  last  was  bestowea  The  Commons  at  the  same  time 
voted  him  £100,000,  and  tendered  the  thanks  of  the  House 
with  the  greatest  distinction;  all  the  members  present  rising 
and  uncovering  as  he  entered ;  while  the  Speaker  compliment- 
ed him  in  a  style  of  eulogium  surpassed  only  by  the  modesty 
of  the  generars  reply. 

The  reappearance  of  Napoleon  in  France  again  summoned 
Wellington  to  the  field,  and  to  the  greatest  of  his  achievements. 
The  events  of  the  brief  but  decisive  campaign  of  1815  are  too 
well  known  to  require  recapitulation  here.  Napoleon,  with 
160,000  troops,  hastily  commenced  hostilities ;  defeated  a  Bel- 
gian corps,  with  a  few  British,  at  Les  Quatie  Bras,  on  the  16th 
of  June,  and  still  more  signally  overthrew  the  Prussians  at  Lig- 
ny,  on  the  17th ;  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  the  following 
day  proved  fatsd  to  his  cause,  and  was  attended  with  conse- 
quences more  momentous  than  any  engagement  in  modem  or 
ancient  annals — Actium  perhaps  excepted.  The  merit  of  this 
day  almost  exclusively  belongs  to  Wellington  and  the  British 
army,  who,  with  a  few  thousand  Belgians  and  Hanoverians,  for 
nearly  twelve  hours  withstood  all  the  eflEbrts  of  Bonaparte,  and 
repulsed  the  frequent  shocks  of  his  veteran  guard ;  though  some 
have  had.  the  folly  to  assert  that  to  the  exertions  of  the  Prus- 
sians, who  arrived  not  until  the  last  charge  of  the  French  had 
been  signally  repelled,  the  victory  was  due — &  report  orim^- 
inff  vrith  the  brutal  and  ^ascanooing  Blucher  himself,  who— 
alniough  his  sole  share  m  the  engagement  was,  when  the 
French  were  defeated  and  defenseless,  to  sabre  them  down — 
wrote  to  his  wife,  with  equal  falsehood  and  vulgarity,  that  fie, 
"  in  conjunction  with  his  firiend  Wellin^n,  had  put  an  end  to 
Bonaparte's  dancing, ^^  *  f  Without  the  aid  of  the  Prussians,  Na* 

*  See  "Southe/s  life  of  WeUington,"  p.  25S— an  aathority  not  likely  to  de- 
fiune  this  coarse,  inebriated  dragoon. 

t  "ThemeritofthisdayalmortexdnfliTelybebngatoWeUington'^-HwsayBotir 
able  and  esteemed  oontribatcn:.  The  few  thousand  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and 
Black  Bronswickers  were  mere  spectaton^  doubtless,  of  British  valor.  Nor  did 
Blucher  render  the  least  assistanoe ;  altbooc^  the  very  day  before  the  fight  of 
Watorioo  he  had  held  the  Frendi  in  desperate  conflict  at  Ligny,  and  thus  forced 
them  (though  repulsed  himself)  to  march  without  rest,  without  food,  and  with  in- 
sufficient ammunition,  upon  the  last  &tal  field  of  Napoleon's  greatness.  Napoleon 
dared  not  delay  the  combat;  the  British  and  Prussian  armies,  if  combined,  oould 
overwhelm  him  by  sheer  weight  of  bayonets  and  artiOecy.  Thus,  with  men 
wounded,  jaded,  and  hungir,  he  met  the  British,  and  knew  fiill  well  that,  unless 
he  could  utterly  rout  them  before  Blucher's  anival,  his  army  and  his  throne  were 
lost   He  didjparfja^  suoceed  hi  disordering  them ;  and  Ihe  Duke,  though  not  yet 
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poleon  was  subdued,  as,  eyen  had  he  triumphed  at  Waterloo, 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to  withstand  with  his 
feeble  resources  the  immense  hordes  coming  up  from  the  Dan- 
ube and  the  Vistula ;  and  to  "Wellington, whatever  glory  accrues 
from  the  day  undoubtedly  belongs:  His  country  acknowledged 
its  gratitude  by  another  gift  of  £200,000,  to  purchase  an  estate 
that  might  yie  with  Blenheim. 

With  the  military  exploits  of  Wellington  this  memoir 
ceases ;  for,  whatever  be  his  administrative  powers  as  a  states- 
man, it  is  as  a  soldier  that  he  will  descend  to  posterity. 

defipaiiing,  made  arrangements  looking  to  the  probabOity  that  a  retreat  upon  Bma- 
aelfl  would  be  neoeasaiy.  The  mere  annooncement  thM  the  Frusaiana  were  march- 
ing in  force  against  the  French  liffht  decided  the  contest  After  one  desperate 
duiige  made  by  the  whole  line  of  Goaida^  the  Emperor  resigned  himself  to  defeat 
It  was  the  moral  force  of  the  Pmssiaa  contingent  on  its  waj,  that  won  Waterloo, 
aad  gave  to  Britiun  the  power  of  slowlj  murdering  in  a  pestilential  dimate,  on  a 
sea-boond  rock,  under  a  menial  and  ferodons  jailer,  the  lonlest  European  intellect 
tiiat  efer  batUed  fixr  humaa  ri|^tB  againsi  the  linked  and  baaded  powers  of  priest- 
crafty  aiiBtocnK7,  and  fbudal  casta.— Jfil 
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SAINT    VALENTINE'S    DAY. 


HISTORICAL  AND  POETICAL. 


BT  GOLOVKL  BIDOLOV. 


Akbricakb  hold  but  few  secular  days  of  the  ^ear  as  worthy 
of  particular  regard.  It  is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our  peo- 
ple to  throw  away  much  time  on  idle  celebrations ;  they  are 
too  much  engrossed  with  business  and  the  concerns  of  life,  to 
^ive  many  seasons  to  themselves,  in  this  sense.  Each  day  has 
Its  necessary  avocation  and  its  earnest  purpose.  Where  na- 
tions have  men  to  think  for  them,  and  rulers  self-constituted 
by  "  divine  right"  to  govern  them,  it  is  well  enough  to  amuse 
the  masses  with  shows,  feasts,  and  spectacles,  in  order  to  keep 
them  from  meddling  with  matters  which  their  rulers  wish  to 
preserve  exclusively  in  their  own  hands.  But  here  the  thing 
being  unnecessary  does  not  obtain,  and  hence  feasts  or  holidays 
are  seldom  held  by  us.  What  few  we  have  were  made  by  our- 
selves, or  are  a  part  of  our  history,  and  the  associations  give 
eclat  to  the  day. 

Our  Satumalium,  our  grand  demonstration,  occurs  on  the 
Fourth  of  July ;  and  the  event  it  commemorates  is  more  worthy 
of  celebration  than  any  or  all  others  occurring  in  profane  his- 
tory. It  is  a  day  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  nas  not  been  ob- 
served as  it  should  have  been,  though  lately  there  has  been  a 
manifest  improvement  Not  that  we  are  opposed  to  burning 
gunpowder,  and  firing  cannon,  and  parading  the  militia,  and 
unfurling  the  star-spanned  banner,  and  making  roeeches  and 
hurraing — ^far  from  it.  But  there  nas  been  usually  an  excess 
of  liberty  indulged  in,  which  was  not  to  the  credit  of  our  citi- 
'  zens.    Gfenerally,  we  have  had  a  large  assortment  of  gin-slings 

and  shot-slings — brandy-smashes  ana  omnibus-smashes — ^whis- 
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key-pnncliefl  and  double-fist  punches — ^black-eyes  and  black- 
legs, et  id  omne  genus.  As  a  rule,  we  are  not  in  fiivor  of  holi- 
days— ^though  we  love  to  see  the  "  Glorious  Fourth"  celebrated 
standing,  with  cheers;  and  Washington's  birthday  and  the 
tenth  of  September  duly  remembered.  A  less  dose  attention 
to  business  would  be  beneficial ;  but  to  get  wild,  drunk,  and 
crazy,  two  or  three  times  a  year,  is  not  according  to  the  doctors. 

But  it  was  not  with  this  intent  we  took  up  the  pen.  Our 
object  was,  to  inquire  somewhat  concerning  '*  Saint  V  alentine's 
Day,"  and  we  shall  now  proceed,  secundum  artem^  to  compass 
our  determination. 

The  Bomans  were  great  observers  of  days,  and  of  times,  and 
of  feasts.  There  were  many  dzesfesti  in  the  Boman  year,  and 
at  least  one  fourth  of  the  month  of  February  was  spent  in  these 
observances.  The  great  feasts  of  this  month  were  called  the 
Supercalioj  in  honor  of  Pan  and  Juno.  Pan,  the  god  of  Shep- 
herds, was  supposed  to  preserve  the  sheep  from  wolves ;  and 
Juno  was  the  Goddess  of  Marriage,  and,  therefore,  held  in  great 
reverence  by  young  women.  During  this  feast,  therefore,  the 
Supercij  the  priests  of  Fan,  ran  up  and  down  the  city  naked, 
having  only  a  girdle  of  goat-skin  about  the  waist,  and  thongs 
of  the  same  in  their  hands,  with  which  they  struck,  particu- 
larly married  women,  who  were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered 
prolific. 

It  was  at  this  festival,  also,  that  Anthony,  in  the  character 
of  a  priest  of  Pan,  offered  the  crown  to  Caesar. 

In  fine,  it  was  a  day  of  general  relaxation ;  and  one  of  the 
games  adopted  was  to  put  the  names  of  young  women  into  a 
box,  from  which  they  were  drawn,  as  chance  directed.  Doubt- 
less, this  game  occasioned  many  a  romance  in  real  life,  many  a 
strange  linking,  and  many  an  apt  choice ;  while,  on  the  otner 
hand,  many  a  joke  and  hearty  laugh  resounded  through  the 
forum,  when  a  name  was  read  by  the  drawer.  This  feast  oc- 
curred on  the  15th  of  February,  and  the  pastors  or  shepherds 
of  the  early  Christian  Church,  who,  by  every  possible  means 
endeavored  to  eradicate  the  vestiges  of  pajpn  superstitions,  and 
chiefly  by  some  commutations  of  their  forms,  substituted,  in 
the  present  instance,  the  names  of  particular  saints  instead  of 
those  of  vxmien ;  and  "  Saint  Valentine's  Day,"  which  hap- 
pened on  the  fourteenth  of  February,  was  accordingly  chosen 
for  the  celebration  of  this  new  feast ;  but  how  long  the  names 
of  saints  were  put  into  the  box,  to  the  exclusion  or  women,  we 
are  not  informed. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  a  sport  practised  after  the 
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old  Boman  fashion,  among  the  gentxy  in  England,  as  early  as 
1476;  and  we  may  justly  infer,  that  the  cominon  people  nad 
long  held  it  a  custom,  oefore  it  ascended  to  the  nobility. 
It  IS  not  practised  now,  quite  as  it  was  then.  Instead  of 
putting  names  into  a  box,  and  drawing  them  out,  and  thus 
choosing  Valentines,  and  the  person  drawn  making  presents  to 
the  drawer,  letters,  billets  doux^  and  presents  are  sent  from  one 
to  another,  as  choice  inclines,  without  the  risk  of  drawing. 

Thus,  many  exchanges  of  courtesy,  many  acts  of  kindness, 
many  generous  gifts,  come  and  go  on  "  Saint  Valentine's  Day." 
Nevertheless,  it  is  a  custom  which  we  think  more  honored  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance ;  not  from  any  thing  in  itself 
but  on  account  of  its  shameful  abuse.  It  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  slander  and  of  insult,  it  is  the  channel  through  which  cow- 
ards and  villains  threaten  and  denounce.  Comic,  indecent,  and 
caricaturing  Valentines  fly  like  hail  from  a  wintry  sky.  A  lady 
fears  to  receive  or  open  a  missive  of  this  nature.  The  evil  is 
a  great  one,  and  cries  for  redress.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  senders  of  these  things  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for 
libel,  if  they  could  be  discovered.  At  all  events,  such  pro- 
ceedings tend  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  in  that  hght 
would  be  actionable.  Tear  after  year  it  is  getting  worse. 
For  ourselves,  we  havQ  never  sent  a  Valentine,  except  this  to 
die  IlNrrKD  States  Review,  and  we  never  expect  to  send 
another. 

We  regret  the  abuse  to  which  so  beautiful  a  custom  has  been 
subjected,  we  regret  the  deep  degradation  into  which  it  has 
fallen ;  and  we  do  hope,  that,  if  it  is  to  be  continued  by  the 
rising  generation,  it  will  be  altogether  reformed. 

"Wnether,  as  the  poet  intimates,  birds  mate  upon  this  day, 
and,  connubial  leagues  agreed,  fly  to  the  woods  on  domestic 
thoughts  and  affairs  intent,  is  doubtless  fabulous.  Neverthe- 
less, the  conceit  is  pretty  enough  and  romantic  enough,  and  we 
could  believe  it  for  its  poetry ;  and  in  any  case,  we  feel  sure 
that  birds  commit  no  such  gross  indecencies  as  men  sometimes 
do.  To  them,  "  Saint  Valentine's  Day,"  is  one  of  love,  plea- 
sure, and  innocent  coquetry. 


BAOrr  TALSHTIin'S  BAT. 

Ih  timea,  so  fcr  removed  from  us  that  memory  doth  not  run, 
The  festiye  qportiiigs  of  this  day  already  had  begun ; 
On  England's  shores,  on  Scotland's  hills,  in  France's  stumy  vales  \ 
The  custom  has  long  since  prevailed,  aye,  and  it  still  prevails. 
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Now  mfeajaacy^iBiDaiMtQdt  and  BMogr  a  ringlet  soog, 
And  tokeiia  of  req[»6ei  aiid  loT«  axe  sent  £rom  old  and  yoiuig ; 
For  maa  leanied  of  tbe  birda  timt  chooae  a  mate  upon  this  da j. 
And  now  trim  up  tbeir  mlBed  plomea,  and  onee  again  look  gv^. 
Although  for  months  tmnaed  to  sing,  kind  natore  hreaka  the  spell, 
The  love  and  hope  flo  long  pent  «p,  how  i^y  they  will  tell ; 
With  arching  neck  and  roguidi  eye  and  plumage  spmce  and  fine, 
With  soft  and  gently  cooing  Toice,  they  sing  a 


What  pretty  coquetry  Is  there,  and  with  what  female  art 

The  ooy  young  birdlings  seek  the  grove,  and  guard  the  yieldmg  heart; 

And  though  they  hear,  will  not  attend  their  lover's  glowing  strain, 

But  busied  with  a  ruffled  plume,  affect  a  slight  disdain ; 

And  careless  thus  to  wound  a  heart  with  coquetry,  they  dare 

To  ask  another  young  gallant,  the  boon  of  love  to  share. 

With  glossy  neck,  and  leering  eye,  and  feathers  flaunting  gay, 

They  hop  about  from  branch  to  branch  and  all  their  airs  display ; 

Wiih  graoeful  motion,  easy  mien,  yet  coy  and  bashfhl  glance, 

In  the  deep  woods  they  hide  their  charms  as  if  by  merest  chance ; 

The  bough  that  half  conceals  the  form  lays  open  the  design, 

Which  is,  in  truth,  to  coax  a  youth  to  sing  a  Valentine. 

But  whether  birds  all  know  this  fkct^  I  can't  pretend  to  say. 

I  wish  they  did,  't  would  give  them  great  snooess  throughout  the  day ; 

And  since  we  see  the  female  kind  undoubted  art  employ, 

'Tis  only  &ir  to  predicate,  that  all  know  how  to  toy. 

Now  all  the  arts  Dame  Nature  taught  by  each  are  brought  to  bear. 

A  symmetry  of  face  and  form  is  prayed  for  by  the  fiur, 

And  though  they  may  ooquette  at  noon,  by  eve  that  mood  is  past ; 

For  those  who  take  not  mates  to-day  must  die  old  maids  at  last 

So  though  despair  awhile  may  cast  tiie  gallant  suitors  down, 

Yet^  in  the  end,  love  with  success  wHl  all  their  efforts  crown; 

And  thYis  we  see  upon  this  day,  'tis  Nature's  grand  design 

That  those  who  love  should  tell  their  love,  and  choose  a  Valentine. 

From  nature  thus  mankind  have  learned  the  uses  of  the  day ; 
And  many  a  missive  charged  with  love  is  speeding  on  its  way. 
And  many  a  nameless  biUet  douz  by  fairy  fingers  penned. 
Makes  the  blood  tingle  in  the  veins  of  lover  or  of  friend. 
The  timid  wooer  tells  his  tale,  the  bashful  maid  can  write; 
Feelings  long  pent  within  the  breast  this  day  brings  forth  to  light ; 
For  each  one  has  the  privilege  the  plamtive  verse  to  twine. 
And  from  the  fai^t,  noblest  ones,  to  choose  a  Valentine. 
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The  loye  a  suiideQ  dare  not  speak,  can  thns  be  all  oonfeased, 
And  sentiments  but  now  nuule  known,  maj  warm  a  mutual  breast ; 
And  Cupid  has  throughout  the  land  devices  quaint  and  rare^ 
By  which  this  secret  of  the  heart  is  told  to  ladies  fiur ; 
Two  billing  doves,  two  pierced  hearts  the  tale  of  love  can  teD, 
A  little  line,  a  simple  word,  can  make  the  bosom  swell ; 
A  rose-bud  will  a  flame  declare ;  but  do  not  lightly  twine 
A  sprig  of  myrtle  m  *  wreath,  that  asks  a  Valentine. 

'Tis  thus,  the  frolic  birds  of  air,  upon  tins  sacred  day 
Choose  a  companion  who  shall  drive  the  cares  of  life  away ; 
'With  whom  to  spend  the  summer-months  till  winter  comes  again, 
But  part  to  meet  no  more  on  earth  in  bleak  December's  rain. 
But  not  so  will  I  choose  my  love,  we  never  more  will  part 
In  heat  or  cold  Fll  wear  her  ever  nearest  to  my  heart, 
For  if  she  will  but  bless  my  suit,  Fll  never  more  repine ; 
(Till  she  is  found,)  my  dear  "Review,*'  I  am  your 
Jfe&mary,  1856.  YALDiTDnL 

[We  rather  sospeot  that  onr  friend,  GoL  BidoloD,  is  not  so  insensible  to  ibmale 
attraction  as  he  would  have  the  world  believe.  Deeply  oomplhnented  as  we 
shonld  feel  by  a  monopoly  of  his  addresses,  we  rather  think  that  some  lady-fiur  has 
been  before  us  in  the  field.  On  opening  our  treasure-drawer,  (we  mean  the  drawer 
in  which  we  preserve  our  most  valued  UBS.,)  we  found  the  fi)Qowing,  which  we 
can  ascribe  to  no  other  hand.  Come,  Colonel,  is  it  a  true  billT  Guilty,  or  not 
guilty,  on  your  honor?— JEU.] 

THE  TAUQITINB. 

Not  only  in  the  spring  of  life.  But  when  December's  snow  and  rain, 

When  young  and  gay,  O'erdoud  the  skyj 

Thy  ruby  lips,  with  losses  rife.  To  thee,  as  in  the  spring  again 

Are  Cupid's  stay ;  Fd  gladly  fly ; 

Not  only  when  the  blushing  rose  Not  like  the  birds  when  summer's  o'er. 

Strives  in  thy  cheek ;  Would  I  resign 

Not  only  when  thy  bri^t  eye  g^ows.   One,  who  long  cheered  the  weary  houri 

Thy  love  I  seek.  Hy  Valentine. 
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GREEK  AND  ROMAN  LITERATURE. 


The  science  of  cridoiflm,  like  every  other,  has  been  of  gra- 
dual growth  and  development  among  every  intdlectoal  people. 
It  has  for  its  foundations  the  principles  of  taste,  not  only  as 
they  are  collected  from  the  most  approved  performances,  but 
also  as  thev  are  deduced  from  an  appeial  to  individual  consdous- 
nesB,  which  leads  men  to  pronounce  upon  the  objects  of  taste 
as  they  are  apprehended  oj  certain  internal  and  primordial 
feculties  of  our  mental  constitution :  an  operation  or  the  mind 
which  is  defined  by  Schlegel  to  be  "genius  in  its  elective 
energy."  But  as  every  seience  is  a  mere  classification  of  rela- 
tions, so  also  the  science  of  criticism  can  only  be  carried  to 
perfection  by  a  wide  and  extensive  comparison  of  existing 
models  with  each  other,  and  with  those  ori^al  perceptions  of 
the  beautiful,  which  have  an  existence  mdependent  of  all 
examples  of  approved  performances.  The  principles  of  taste, 
as  at  present  establishea  and  received,  derive  their  chief  autho- 
rity from  the  classic  productions  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  which 
they  were  first  exemplified  and  embodied ;  and  it  is  principally 
by  a  diligent  and  philosophical  study  of  these  works,  and  a 
careful  generalization  of  particular  causes  and  effects  in  the 
literary  world,  that  the  laws  of  criticism  have  been  expounded 
in  modem  times  with  such  force  and  accuracy.  There  are  ob- 
vious  reasons  why  the  literature  of  these  two  nations  attained 
a  degree  of  finished  and  consummate  excellence,  &r  surpassing 
that  which  has  been  reached  by  any  other  people ;  a  preemi- 
nence which  has  been  acknowledged  by  the  mijplicit  deference 
and  universal  admiration  they  have  commanded  during  all  sub- 
seoaent  ages  of  any  enlightenm^it^  from  the  period  of  Alex« 
andrian  learning  to  the  present  day  of  general  illumination. 
It  has  not  been  until  later  times,  however,  that  the  true  spirit 
of  a  philosophical  criticism  has  imbued  the  minds  of  classical 
students. 
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Daring  the  revival  of  letters,  it  was  a  biblomania  that  pre- 
vailed to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  object,  and  the  long- 
neglected  manuscripts,  in  search  of  which  men  underwent  long 
and  toilsome  journeys,  and  cheerfully  encountered  perils  by 
land  and  sea,  were  only  sought  iind  rescued  from  the  accumu- 
lated dust  of  centuries  that  tney  might  be  transcribed  with  cor- 
rectness and  neatness.  The  scholars  of  that  age  devoted  their 
studies  almost  exclusively  to  verbal  criticism,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  injured  and  almost  illegible  text  to  its  original 
reading ;  for  wiiich  task,  quickness  and  facility  in  the  tiresome 
manipulations  of  penmanship  constituted  a  talent  in  greater 
requisition  than  the  powers  of  a  vigorous  intellect,  united  with 
a  correct  taste.  They  were,  in  fact,  laborious  pioneers  to  the 
more  fortunate  scholars  who  came  after  them. 

For  a  long  time  subsequent  to  the  agitation  of  the  Beforma- 
tion,  the  minds  of  men  were  distracted  from  the  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  literature  by  the  strifes  of  religious  contention  and 
civil  war.  The  bola  proclamations  of  the  fierv  Luther,  and 
the  persuasive  arguments  of  the  meek  Melancthon,  which  ar- 
rested and  fixed  the  attention  of  the  king  upon  his  throne  and 
the  peasant  at  his  plough,  compelled  the  scholars  of  Wittem- 
berg  and  the  doctors  of  Sorbonne  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of 
a  lettered  ease,  and  yield  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  The  men 
who  considered  themselves  called  by  the  voice  of  God  to  fight 
the  battles  of  religious  freedom  against  papal  intolerance,  of 
truth  against  error,  devoted  their  time,  their  talents,  and  their 
energies  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  glorious  mission  upon  which 
they  were  sent,  and  classical  literature  was  only  cultivated  aa 
subsidiary  to  tneir  grand  design ;  while  their  adversaries,  who 
joined  with  them  in  the  fierce  invective  and  harsh  dialectics  of 
theological  controversy,  could  not  be  expected  to  affect  the 
amenities  of  a  classic  taste  or  attain  any  high  degree  of 
scholarship.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  reform- 
ers, as  well  as  many  of  their  cotemporaries,  were  remarkable 
for  the  extent  of  their  learning,  and  the  correctness  and  ease 
with  which  they  wrote  and  spoke  the  Latin  tongue. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  last  and  present  century  that  humane 
leUers^  as  they  were  called,  became  the  objects  of  Moper  appre* 
oiation,  combined  with  intelligent  criticism.  JBentley  was 
among  the  first  of  the  English  who  brought  to  the  study  a 
devotedness  of  application,  and  a  hearty  earnestness  of  pur- 

Eose,  which,  however  he  may  have  &iled  in  execution,  do 
onor  to  hiB  name,  and  ought  to  rescue  it  from  the  reproach 
and  contumely  with  which  his  cotemporaries  conspired  to 
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blacken  his  memory.  He  was,  doubtless,  a  too  tienchant  critio, 
yet^  " amid  all  his  bliinders,"  savs  Dr.  Parr,  "all  his  fiivoloias 
cavils  and  hardy  conjectures,  all  his  sacrifices  of  taste  to  acute- 
ness,  and  all  his  rovings  from  poetry  to  prose,  still  his  mistakes 
are  found  light  in  the  balance  when  weighed  with  his  numer- 
ous, his  splendid,  and  matchless  discoveries."  Had  he  made 
no  other  discovery  than  that  of  the  .^lic  digamoma  in  the 
original  versification  of  the  Homeric  poeios,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  save  his  genius,  and  evince  the  logical  acumen  of  his 
mind ;  a  discovery  at  which  he  arrived,  after  a  patient  and 
laborious  investigation,  conducted  according  to  the  strictest 
rales  of  philosophical  induction,  thus  literally  applying  the 
method  of  Bacon  to  the  researches  of  criticism. 

But  it  is  to  Germany,  the  land  of  scholars^  which  seems  to 
have  taken  all  knowledge  and  literature  as  its  province,  that 
we  look  for  examples  of  those  who  have  penetrated  most 
deeply  into  the  heart  and  inner  life  of  the  ancients  as  revealed 
by  their  literature.  Hermann,  who  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
scholars  of  his  day,  chdmed  for  his  countrymen  a  &cilitj  of 
adaptation  and  flexibility  of  mental  constitution,  which,  aided 
by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  language,  enabled  them  to 
apprehend  the  modes  of  thought  and  expression  proper  to 
other  nations.  Accordingly,  the  mind  of  Germany  was  so  long 
engaged  in  studying,  admiring,  and  illustrating  the  literature 
of  omer  countries,  mat  it  is  only  within  the  last  century  that 
she  began  to  firame  one  of  her  own ;  a  literature  of  which  we 
may  say,  as  Plutarch  said  of  the  appearance  presented  by  the 
Parthenon  at  its  erection,  that  it  unites  the  venerable  air  of 
antiqxdtv  with  the  fireshness  and  grace  of  a  modem  construc- 
tion. The  Germans  first  combing  vivacity  and  elegance  of 
illustration  with  the  discussions  of  philology,  by  accompany- 
ing the  drier  details  of  grammatical  analysis  with  what  were 
called  ^^ihetic  annotaticma.  Thorouehlv  imbued  with  the  fer- 
vent spirit  of  classicism,  they  discardea  alike  &om  their  feel- 
ing and  the  canons  of  criticism  the  ml  adrrdrari  sentiment  of 
colder  hearts.  We  do  not,  as  in  Bentley's  performances,  per- 
petually see  the  slashing  laiife  gleaming  before  our  eyes,  and 
which  did  such  feax:fol  havoc  upon  &e  mangled  forms  of  Lu- 
cretius, and  the  skeleton  remains  of  Menander  and  Philemon. 
Considering  the  study  of  the  ancients  as  a  school  for  thought, 
for  feeling,  and  for  taste,  they  initiated  us,  as  has  been  re- 
marked, into  the  great  mjstery  of  reading  ever^r  thing  in  the 
same  spirit  in  wmclx  it  had  oiiginaJly  been  written.  Gesner 
lidd  the  foundation  of  this  system  of  criticism,  but  Heyne  de- 
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yeloped  its  principles  in  their  foUest  scope  and  bearing.  To 
this  school  has  succeeded  in  later  times,  or  rather  out  of  it  has 
been  formed,  a  Pyrrhonio  sect  of  critics,  who,  while  they  fully 
appreciate  and  delight  to  acknowled^  the  intrinsic  beauties 
and  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  classic  authors,  hare  poured 
a  flood  of  skepticism  and  doubt  over  the  whole  field  of  ancient 
history  and  literature,  attacking  at  once  the  authenticity  of  the 
former  and  the  genuineness  of  much  of  the  latter.  Foremost 
in  the  van  of  Uds  squadron  of  incorrigible  doubters  stands 
Wolf;  a  precedence  awarded  him,  not  so  much  by  right  of 
seniority  as  by  reason  of  the  audacity  and  prowess  he  has 
manifested  in  utterly  annihilating  or  putting  to  flight  so  many 
of  his  antagonists.  TJnawed  by  the  "  divinity  that  doth  hedge 
a  king,"  he  bravely  thrust  old  Homer,  the  facile  princeps  of 
antiquity,  from  the  throne  he  had  succeeded  in  occupying  alone, 
and  divided  the  usurped  empire  among  his  peers.  Wolf,  how- 
ever, can  not  aspire  to  the  praise  of  entire  originality  in  all  his 
speculations ;  for  it  is  evident  from  the  statements  of  ^Elian 
and  Eustachius  that  the  scholars  of  the  Alexandrian  school 
entertained,  in  a  great  degree,  the  doubts  and  misgivings  so 
clearly  and  forcibly  promulgated  by  the  German  professor; 
among  the  modems,  Ferrault,  a  Frenchman,  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  who  suggested  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  were  a  col- 
lection of  bardic  son^,  (such  as  are  found  in  every  nation  at  a 
certain  stage  of  its  civilization,)  infinitely  superior,  it  is  true, 
to  those  of  any  other  people,  but  possessing  the  same  distinctive 
characteristics.  Heyne  complained  that  Wolf,  (who  had  been 
his  pupil,  and  attended  his  lectures,)  ha<J  borrowed  many  of  his 
ideas  and  conclusions,  which  he  appropriated,  without  acknow- 
ledging the  source  whence  he  had  derived  them ;  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  much  of  the  learning  and  ar^menta- 
tion  so  conspicuous  in  the  Prolegomena  of  the  latter,  had  been 
derived  from  the  Prelections  of  the  former ;  and  if  Wolfe  was 
forestalled  by  Perrault,  he  was  out- Wolfed  by  the  learned 
Hardouin,  the  most  unconscionable  of  all  these  classic  icono- 
clasts, who  maintained,  with  great  eloquence  and  seeming 
plausibility,  that  all  the  Latin  classics  are  as  much  forgeries  as 
the  fabled  language  of  Formosa  or  the  Bristowe  Tragedie  of 
Cihatterton,  excejjt  only  some  of  the  writings  of  Cicero,  the 
Georgics  of  Yirgil,  the  Satires  and  Epistles  of  Horace,  and  the 
Natural  History  of  Pliny;  and  we  would  advise  those  who 
do  not  wish  to  nave  their  faith  shaken  in  the  genuineness  of 
tiie  jEneid  to  keep  aloof  from  the  acute  speculations  and 
plausible  sophistries  of  this  most  ingenious  Jesuit. 
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What  a  contrast  ia  presented  between  the  classical  enthusi- 
asm of  Petrarch  andToggio,  and  that  of  Perrault  and  Wolf  I 
Between  Petrarch  feastinghis  delighted  eyes  with  the  sight  of 
Homer,  while  unable  to  construe  a  line,  embracing  with  rapture 
the  cherished  volume  and  uttering  half-querulous,  half-pauietic 
plaints  oyer  the  precious  casket  wnich  he  could  not  open ;  and 
the  equally  ardent  and  plodding  Wolf,  calmly  dissecting  this 
chef  a*ceuvre  of  antiquity,  poring  over  its  immortal  pages, 
analyzing  each  line,  scrutinizing  each  word,  not  so  much  in 
search  oi  the  ceaiketicj  as  that  he  might  show  the  disconnections 
in  its  narrative,  the  want  of  homogeneity  in  its  parts,  and 
worse  than  all,  the  probable  interpolations  of  Cyclics  and 
Bhapsodists.  Or  with  regard  to  history,  compare  the  easy  cre- 
dulity of  Bollin,  which  led  him  to  impose  implicit  confidence 
in  every  statement  and  legend  of  tne  ancient  annalists^  as 
though  Greeks  and  Latins  could  not  lie,  with  the  audacious 
effirontery  of  the  paradox-hunting  Niebuhr,  throwing  ominous 
doubt  and  conjecture  over  long-established  opinions  and  fSstctB, 
questioning  the  intelligence,  impugning  the  veracity,  and 
asserting  the  stupidity  of  the  old  mthers  of  Gr^k  and  lloman 
history ;  at  one  "  fell  swoop"  he  levels  all  authorities — ^livy 
and  Tacitus,  Appian  and  rlutarch.    Equally  opposed  to  ihe 

Surblind  reverence  of  Goldsmith  is  the  stout  unbelief  of  Mr. 
[itford,  which,  however,  never  felled  to  relax  at  the  recital  of 
noble  deeds  and  virtues  ascribed  to  Spartan  despots,  or  stale 
charges  of  meanness  and  violence,  tacked  upon  Athenian  ora- 
tors and  democrats.  Barring  this  exception,  he  has  neverthe- 
less done  much  towards  a  comprehensive  and  true  detail  of 
Grecian  history ;  for  as  Maoaulay  justly  remarks,  he  writes  of 
times  with  respect  to  which  almost  every  other  writer  was  in 
the  wrong,  and  therefore  by  resolutely  deviating  from  his  pre- 
decessors, he  is  often  in  the  right 

There  are  those  to  whom  this  skeptical  spirit  seems  incom- 
patible with  a  fervent  and  loyal  devotion  to  the  classics,  and 
equally  destructive  of  a  delicate  and  exquisite  sensibility  to 
genius.  They  are  unwilling  to  be  convinced  that  the  names 
which  have  long  been  as  famUiar  as  household  words,  and 
around  which  have  clustered  the  recollections  of  youth  and  the 
oherished  pleasures  of  riper  years,  until  they  have  assumed  the 
guise  of  "  mteUigible  forms"  and  "feir  humanities" — ^that  these 
names  which  they  have  embalmed  in  their  memories  and  gar- 
nered up  in  their  hearts'  "  inner  core"  are  mere  abstractions  of 
the  mind,  as  unreal  as  the  Persian  Oromadzes  and  Arimanes ; 
and  they  are  disposed,  l^e  the  good  Friar  in  one  of  Ford's 
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old  English  dramas,  to  rebuke  these  "  wits  that  presume  on 
wit  too  much  i" 

«  mspotd  no  rncwe  on  tiiis: — 
Such  questionB  knovr  are  fbnd;  toe  better  tis 
To  blees  the  son  than  reaaon  why  it  ehiaes; 
Yet  those  thou  talk'at  of  are  aboTe  the  aon. 
No  morel    I  may  not  hear  it" 

Whoso  increaseth  knowledge,  inereaseth  sorrow,  saith  the 
wide  man  of  Proverbs ;  and  to  such  as  Ihese,  (his  knowledge 
truly  seems  to  be  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit — ^a  wisdom 
bootless  and  comfortless  as  that  with  which  the  serpent  be- 
guiled Eve,  and  deceptive  and  unsatirfjdng  as  that  book  beheld 
in  apocalyptic  vision  by  the  Apostle  and  Prophet  of  Patmos, 
which,  though  sweet  to  the  taste,  turned  to  gall  and  bitterness. 
The  perverse  inquisitiveness  which  can  not  rest  satisfied  with 
the  cultivation  and  enjoyment  of  the  possession,  but  must 
needs  vitiate  the  title  by  which  it  is  held,  in  their  estimation 
is  as  unwise  as  the  curiosity  of  the  hoj  is  foolish,  who  cuts 
open  his  drum  to  seek  the  origin  of  its  noise.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  one  of  those  who  could  not  endure  that  Gothic 
critics  should  lay  their  ruthless  hands  upon  chaplets  and  crowns 
which  had  so  long  encircled  the  brows  of  their  possessors,  and 
been  worn  with  the  unanimous  suflfra^  and  applause  of  a  lone 
line  of  ages.  These  disputatious  critics,  who,  to  him,  seemed 
only  ea^er  to  discover  some  defect  or  flaw  in  the  title  by  which 
we  held  the  inestimable  legacies  of  the  mighty  dead,  he  re- 
garded as  pestilent  disturbers  of  the  republic  of  letters,  whom 
he  could  no  more  tolerate  than  the  unscrupulous  judge  or  ma- 
lignant barrator  who  should  call  into  requisition  every  power 
of  a  perverted  ingenuity  in  order  to  filch  him  of  the  home  of 
his  ancestors  and  the  repositoiy  of  his  heir-looms.  In  perusing 
an  excurstis  of  Heyne,  he  was  affected  with  feelings  similar,  we 
imagine,  to  those  which  he  has  attributed  to  his  own  antiq^uary, 
Mr.  Oldbuck,  when  so  cruelly  undeceived  by  Edie  Ochiltree, 
respecting  the  Kaim  of  Eanprunes.  Monkbams  wished  the 
bedesman  to  the  devil  for  his  impertinence  in  daring  to  assert 
that  the  hillocks  and  mounds  on  the  ''  bit  bourock  of  land"  at 
Elnprunes,  so  &r  fix)m  being  the  veritable  trenches  and  dik^ 
the  circumvaUations  and  PrsBtorium  of  Agrioola,  were  all  of 
so  recent  a  date  that  he  "kenned  the  bigging  o't,"  and  that 
instead  of  being  planned  and  constructed  by  the  old  Soman 
during  his  last  Caledonian  campaign,  ''he  and  a  wheen  hal- 
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lenshakeiB  like  himself  and  the  mason  lads  lust  set  to  work 
about  twenty  years  syne  and  built  this  thing  here  that  ye  ca' 
the— th^-^Pnetorian  and  a'  just  for  a  bield  at  auld  Aiken 
Drum's  bridal." 

The  ancient  and  venerable  names  of  the  classic  authors  had 
been  so  long  identified  in  the  mind  of  Scott  with  4;he  immortal 
productions  to  which  they  were  attached,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  mar  or  detach  the  former,  without  marring  the  harmony, 
majesty,  and  beauty  of  the  latter ;  like  the  image  of  himself, 
which  rhidias  carved  upon  the  buckler  of  Minerya,  and  which 
could  only  be  removed  or  obliterated  by  destroying  the  grace- 
ful proportion  and  finish  of  the  whole  statue.  To  him,  Homer 
was  something  more  than  a  mere  nam&-— he  was  a  great  poet 
to  be  admired,  loved,  worshipped — and  he  felt  towards  those 
who  questioned  the  actual  existence  of  this  "high-priest  of 
Nature,"  as  the  Moslem  fe^ls  when  he  hears  the  taunt  of  the 
Giaour,  "Allah  is  not  God,  nor  Mahomet  his  prophet."  Under 
the  refining  touches  of  his  plastic  fancy,  the  image  which  has 
been  transmitted  from  antiquity  of  the  old  poet,  with  its  ex- 
pansive fix)nt  and  laurelled  brow,  seemed  to  take  a  shape  of 
life  and  motion  as  though  imbued  with  thought  and  feeling. 
He  loved  doubtless  to  fancy  the  "  blind  old  man  of  Scio's 
rocljy  isle,"  like  his  own  "last  minstrel"  with  "withered 
cheeks  and  tresses  gray,"  moving  amidst  some  favorite  scene, 
the  chosen  haunt  of  faun  and  nymph ;  or  perchance  seated 
alonff  the  strand  of  the  loud-sounding  sea  and  striking  the 
chorus  of  his  deep-toned  harp  in  unison  with  its  echoings,  as 
though  he  would  still  commune  with  the  majestic  voice  of  na- 
ture, now  that  his  eyes  were  for  ever  closed  upon  heaven's 
stars,  which  make  glad  the  shepherd's  heart,  and  earth's  hills 
kirtled  with  flowers,  and  her  vales  where  she  caused  to  spring 
up  for  the  son  of  Chronos  the  decoy  lotus  and  crocus  and  hya- 
cmth  thick  and  soft.* 

The  same  inquisitive  and  skeptical  spirit  which  has  exploded 
the  pretensions  of  a  few  old  Greek  and  Itoman  names  has 
played  equally  wild  work  with  the  historical  and  classical  cri^ 
ticism  of  the  present  day.  It  is  probably  both  just  and  proper 
that  we  should  bring  the  light  or  our  more  enlarged  and  philo- 
Bophical  knowledge  to  the  discussions  of  ancient  history  and 
literature ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  Mr.  Savigny  has  re- 
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marked,  tliat  the  application  of  certain  uniyersal  and  cardinal 
principles  which  nave  been  generalized  by  the  inductire 
method  of  modem  times,  has  rendered  efficient  aid  in  all  oar 
speculations  upon  the  past ;  though  we  are  hardly  disposed  to 
go  all  lengths  with  him,  and  assert  that  these  more  recent  dis- 
coveries of  the  ^'  continental  school"  hare  enabled  Niebuhr  to 
penetrate  deeper  into  the  secrets  of  Boman  greatness  than  was 
ever  done  by  the  Bomans  themselyes  during  the  brightest  pe- 
riod of  their  national  literature.^ 

The  danger  is,  lest  in  solving  the  complex  enigmas  pro- 
pounded in  the  annals  of  eveiy  nation,  we  be  tempted  to  draw 
our  inferences  from  preconceived  opinions  respecting  the  na- 
ture of  the  questions  presented  to  our  consideration.  The 
conclusions  to  which  we  are  brought  by  a  partial  analysis,  con- 
ducted entirely  upon  modern  principles  and  data,  must  be 
eliminated  and  corrected  by  due  allowances  to  be  made  for  the 
{>eculiar  nature  of  the  facts  to  which  they  relate  and  the  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  of  the  times  to  which  they  are  referred. 
It  is  not  our  design,  as  it  is  ^  from  our  wishes,  to  dispara^ 
what  is  called  the  philosophy  of  history — ^the  object  of  which  is 
to  investigate  the  great  and  primary  truths  that  are  hidden  in 
the  confused  detajis  of  history,  as  grains  of  gold  in  a  mass  of 
ore — which  is  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  statement  of  events, 
but  traces  them  to  their  ultimate  causes,  and  dulv  estimates 
their  effects.  It  develops  the  gradual  formation  of  states,  the 
growth  of  powerful  dynasties,  and,  as  it  were,  stratifies  the  dif- 
ferent deposits  left  by  "  the  mighty  stream  of  Tendency"  upon 
the  fistce  of  society,  at  successive  periods,  as  the  geologist  de- 
velops the  alternate  layers  which  form  the  crust  of  our  globe. 

Every  nation  has  an  inner  as  well  as  an  outer  life,  and  it  is 
only  by  a  thorough  analysis  and  comprehension  of  the  former 
that  we  can  properly  comprehend  the  latter.  The  overthrow 
of  existing  governments,  the  conflict  of  armies  and  the  list  of 
the  slain,  the  formation  of  treaties  and  leagues,  are  the  least  in- 
teresting events  in  the  history  of  a  great  and  intellectual  peo- 
ple, if  we  confine  ourselves  to  their  mere  recapitulation.  Every 
school-boy  can  r^)eat,  in  regular  succession,  the  line  of  English 
sovereigns  from  Egbert  the  Saxon  to  Victoria;  but  if  he  knows 
nothing  of  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  nation  during 
their  reigns,  his  knowledge  is  as  worthless  as  that  of  the  Etrus- 
can alphabet,  of  which  not  a  word  remains.  "Without  general- 
ization, history  is  a  vast  collection  of  hieroglyphics,  for  the  ex- 

*  Vide  "  Sayigny'B  HiBtMy  of  the  Boman  law." 
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plication  of  whose  mysteries  there  is  no  Bosetta  stone— a  mere 
shell  without  a  kernel. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  pretended  that,  after  a  lapse  of  two  thou- 
sand years,  we  can  interpret  every  idiosyncrasy  in  Greek  and 
Eoman  manners,  or  apprehend  the  causes  of  all  those  political 
mutations,  which,  by  their  strangeness  and  frequency,  resemble 
the  ever- varying  phases  of  a  revolving  kaleidoscope.  To  attempt 
to  assign  the  specific  reason  of  every  institution  j)eculiar  to  an- 
cient society  frequently  leads  to  the  most  chimencal,  not  to  say 
preposterous  conclusions.  Because  the  ruling  passion  of  the 
Athenians  was  that  of  amusement,  to  which  the  emulation  of 
glory,  lively  though  it  was,  was  made  subordinate,  JeflFrey  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  law  of  ostracism,  whicn  disgraced  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  had  its  origin  in  a  wise  and  cautious 
dread  lest  they  might  be  unduly  influenced  by  a  rapturous  ad- 
miration of  successful  talent  "  It  is  a  proof,"  says  he,  "how 
mudh  they  were  afraid  of  their  own  propensity  to  idolize :  they 
could  not  trust  themselves  in  the  presence  of  one  who  had  be- 
come too  popular."  "We  are  persuaded  that  this  regulation  was 
established  firom  no  such  recondite  and  metaphysical  self-inqui- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  gay  Athenians ;  and,  like  honest  Ho- 
ratio, in  his  reply  to  Hamlet,  we  are  disposed  to  think,  that 
"  'twere  to  consi<fer  too  curiously  to  consider  so."  Equally  fan- 
cifril  and  absurd  is  the  idea  oi  Blackstone,  who,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  laws  of  England,  labors  to  prove  that  the  tu- 
jyiults  and  dissensions  which  vexed  the  "  fierce  democratic"  of 
Athens,  and  finally  wrought  the  total  subversion  of  the  state, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  operation  of  alienation  by  devise, 
unrestrained  by  the  conservative  influence  of  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture.' '*  "  My  Father,"  in  Tristram  Shandy,  fairly  mounted 
on  his  physiological  hobby-horse,  never  curveted  more  ridicu- 
lously. The  philosophy  of  history,  like  every  other  science, 
has  its  ultimate  questions,  beyond  which  human  intellect  can 
not  pierce.  The  great  error  of  modem  speculation  upon  past 
events  is,  that  we  are  unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  unexplain- 
ed, to  which,  by  the  most  tortuous  process,  a  reason  can  be 
assigned ;  where  the  ignorance  is  most  profound,  there  is  the 
dc^matism  most  presumptuous. 

Some  historical  questions,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects to  which  thOT  refer,  and  others,  from  the  contradictory 
statements  of  conflicting  authorities,  defy  the  powers  of  the 
most  searching  analysis,  and  elude  every  effort  towards  their 
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exposition.    Who,  for  example,  can  explain  all  the  social  and 
political  vicissitudes  of  a  period  of  English  history  as  late  as  that 
included  between  the  first  outbreak  of  the  "  Great  Rebellion" 
and  the  consummation  of  the  revolution  under  William  and 
Mary  ?    Who  can  reduce  the  fragmentary  and  detached  events 
of  that  most  interesting  era  to  a  consistent  whole  ? — can  ex- 
plain how  it  was  that  the  stem  republicans  who  rose  up  in 
arms  against  the  perfidious  yet  amiable  Charles,  could  tole- 
rate for  an  instant  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell  ? — ^how  it  was 
that  the  same  army  which  nad  battled,  with  Hampden  in  its 
ranks,  against  the  tyrant  &ther,  hailed  with  loud  acclaim  the 
accession  of  his  son? — ^how  the  murmurs  which  greeted  the 
mild   protectorate  of  Cromwell  were  changed  into  jubilant 
shouts  of  applause  at  the  coronation  of  the  second  Charles  ? — 
how  it  was  that  the  godly  slang  of  the  Puritan,  and  the  rav- 
ings of  Fifth  Monarchy-men,  shouting  for  the  personal  reign 
of  King  Jesufl^  died  away  amid  the  oaths  and  ribald  songs 
that  rose  from  the  streets  of  London,  and  the  maudlin  mii^ 
and  revelry  which  resounded  in  the  courts  at  Whitehall,  where 
the  prince  upon  his  throne,  and  noble  lord  and  jeweled  lady, 
held  high  carousal  with  a  "rabble  rout"  of  shameless  men, 
and  stiU  more  shameless  women,  inflamed  with  wine  and  lust 
— ^a  Tuotlev  group,  more  loathsome  and  obscene  than  the  best- 
ial herd  that  thronged  the  temples  of  the  Cyprian  goddess? — 
how  it  was  that  the  same  multitude  which  darkened  the  doors 
of  the  conventicle  to-day,  and  groaned  and  sighed  responses  to 
the  canting  prayers  of  brother  Seek-the-Lord-while-he-may-be- 
found,  on  the  morrow  gathered  around  the  foul  orgies  of  li- 
cense and  debauch  in  a  wild  Saturnalia  of  rampant  vice,  un- 
seemly as  a  dance  of  Satyrs  or  unloosed  demons  at  the  high 
carnival  of  hell? — or,  finally,  how  it  was  that  the  same  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  aoc[uiesced  in  the  domination  of  the 
odious  James,  and  even  imprisoned  one  of  its  members  for 
slightly  reflecting  on  the  language  of  the  Crown,  voted  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne  and  invited  over  the  Prince  of  Orange  ? 
These  are  ^reat  and  leading  events  in  English  constitutional 
and  social  history — events  to  which  the  so-called  Anglo-Saxon 
race  look  back  with  mingled  pride  and  regret,  composing  as 
they  do  a  checkered  picture  of  so  much  glory  and  so  much 
shame ;  but  how  few  are  agreed  upon  the  determination  of  the 
causes  to  which  they  are  referable  I    There  are  numerous  his- 
toric doubts  and  difficidties  in  our  own  short  existence  as  a  na- 
tion which  can  never  be  conclusively  settled ;  and  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  no  sagacity,  however  marvelouS;  can 
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follow  the  erratic  course  of  such  a  changeful  Proteus  as  the 
populace  of  Greece  and  Eome.  What  is  there  which  comes 
home  nearer  to  the  "business  and  bosoms"  of  men  than  the 
laws  to  which  they  owe  obedience  ?  Yet  who  can  define  and 
embody  the  CJommon  Law  as  it  prevailed  in  our  country  prior 
to,  and  contemporaneously  with,  the  Revolution  ?  It  is  to  that 
law  we  look  as  the  great  well-spring  of  all  our  jurisprudence, 
the  glorious  birthright  of  our  race,  geniis  incunabata  nostrw. 
There  are  a  few  probably  who  still  remember  the  surprise  pro- 
duced b^  an  opinion  of  Judge  Ghase,  when,  in  1798,  he  declared 
that  while  each  individual  state  had  a  common  law  of  its  own, 
the  United  States  had  none.  From  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  it  is  impossible  to  define  how  far  as  of  force,  in  legal 
phraseology,  tne  jti8  commune  of  England  was  recognized  in 
our  country  at  the  formation  of  the  Constitution,  though  it  is 
obvious,  as  Judge  Story  has  remarked,  that  the  framers  of 
that  instrument  presupposed  the  existence  of  the  common  law. 
The  great  defect,  therefore,  in  our  estimation,  which  detracts 
from  the  historical  criticism  of  the  present  day,  is  that  it  aims 
to  compass  too  much;  just  as  the  metaphysicians,  before  the  day 
of  Des  Cartes  or  Reid,  refused  to  admit  scarcely  any  of  the  ab- 
struse and  complex  phenomena  of  psychology  to  be  inexplica- 
ble :  in  their  eagerness  to  master  every  thing,  they  made  no  per- 
manent acquisitions,  and  hence  the  deciduous  fame  of  such  men 
as  Hobbes  and  Malebranche.  Eeid,  in  his  "Inquiry,"  we 
think  rather  erred  on  the  other  side,  and  did  not  push  ms  re- 
searches with  sufficient  intrepidity.  Horace  has  laid  down  a 
rule,  which  applies  to  all  such  disquisitions  as  well  as  the  prac- 
tical pursuits  of  every-day  life : 

"Est  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  oerti  deidque  finoft 
Qaoa  uUn  cttnque  nequit  oonsisUce  roctom.'* 

Jeremy  Taylor  said  of  his  times,  "  We  live  in  an  age,  in  which 
men  have  more  need  of  new  fires  to  be  kindled  wiiJiin  them 
and  around  about  them  than  of  any  thing  to  allay  their  for- 
wardness."   That  age  has  passed  away,  and  there  is  little  ne- 
cessity now,  it  is  presumed,  for  any  cautions  against  the  ex- 
treme of  cUraism^  if  we  may  coin  a  word  from  our  quotation ; 
for  ultraism  of  the  wildest  kind  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  all 
speculations,  moral  and  poMeal,  mental  and  physical. 

If  such  be  the  £atct  regarding  the  tendency  of  modem  in- 
qiuTy,  we  miffht  naturally  expect  that  the  history  and  literature 
of  Greece  ana  Borne  would  K)nn  an  endless  theme  upon  which 
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ingenious  refiners  might  expend  their  bold  hypotheses  and 
sage  conjectures ;  and  that  it  is  so,  is  abundantly  proved  by  the 
labored  treatises  and  learned  productions  of  such  as  MtQler  and 
Niebuhr  and  Creuzer.    To  this  warped  interpretation  of  his- 
tory, which  conforms  every  fact  to  the  Procustean  bed  of  some 
darling  theory,  we  almost  prefer  the  childlike  confidence  with 
which  they  were  received  by  Goldsmith  and  Bartholemi :  the 
*^  omniverous  farrago"  of  Bollin  is  scarcely  less  tolerable  than 
such  stall-fed  histories.    In  all  investigations  into  the  inner 
life  and  feelings  of  the  ancients,  the  critics  and  philosophers  of 
literature  and  history  should  endeavor  to  avoid  those  mental 
delusions,  which-  Bacon  has  classed  under  the  head  of  idola 
specus.    The  facts  of  which  they  treat  must  not  be  contem- 
plated through  the  distorting  medium  of  some  favorite  theory, 
or  the  mist  of  passion  and  prejudice.    Dry  light,  says  Heracli- 
tus,  is  ever  the  best ;  and  we  should  close  our  eyes  against 
'^  that  which  is  infused  and  drenched  in  our  own  afi^tions  and 
customs."^    The  literature  of  a  nation  presents  a  transcript  of 
a  nation's  mind,  the  image  of  which  will  always  be  mirrored 
forth  by  it,  unless  counteracted  by  extraneous  causes.    It  is 
not  to  works  professedly  historical,  that  we  are  most  indebted 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  every -day  life  and  manners  of  a  par- 
ticular age  or  the  customs  and  peculiarities  of  a  people.    For 
this  purpose,  in  regard  to  Grecian  history,  the  Homeric  poems 
and  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  or  Euripides  are  worth  more 
than  the  chronicles  of  Herodoljus  and  the  cpntributionsof  Xeno- 
phon  or  Thucydides.    If  we  seek  an  introduction  to  the  Bo- 
man,  aloof  from  the  noise  of  the  bustling  forum  at  home,  or 
the  march  of  armies  abroad,  do  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  Livy 
or  Sallust  or  CaBsar  ?   To  none  of  these,  but  to  the  fiimiliar  let- 
ters of  Oicero,  the  works  of  Horace,  and  the  satires  of  Juvenal. 
Every  one  knows  how  &r  Sir  Walter  Scott^  the  novelist,  is  su- 
perior to  Hume,  the  historian,  when  they  treat  in  common  upon 
any  particular  part  of  English  history :  the  verjr  ballads  of  a 
country — ^the  native  literature  of  the  common  mind,  are  strik- 
ingly significant  of  the  state  of  society  in  which  th^  take  their 
origin,  and  in  which  they  are  longest  cherished.    For  the  sake 
of  this  alone  we  would  not  exchange  Ghevy-chase  or  the  Lytell 
Geste  of  Bobin  Hode,  for  very  many  chapters  we  could  point 
out  HI  Bobertson.    To  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Borne,  mere- 
fore,  we  must  resort,  as  affording  the  most  reliable  sources  of 
information  from  which  to  make  up  our  estimate  of  their  re- 
spective character  and  genius,  and  we  are  in  no  danger  of  being 

*  Vidt  "  Eaaajs  of  Bacon,"  zzyiii 
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led  astray,  provided  we  consent  to  be  fair  interpreting.  But 
&8t  we  must  be  permitted  to  premise  that  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed bv  the  production  of  the  Latin  authors  over  the  Greek, 
arising  from  our  greater  famUiarity  with  them,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  fer  other  causes  than  the  superiority  of  the  former 
over  the  latter. 

There  are  obvious  reasons,  however,  why  the  literature  of 
Rome  has  heretofore  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  more  culti- 
vated than  that  of  Greece ;  for  of  aU  the  nations  that  at  success- 
ive periods  have  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  world,  the  influ- 
ence of  the  former  upon  modern  civilization  is  most  visibly  and 
directly  operative.  We  are  much  more  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage ana  literature  of  the  Latins  than  of  the  Greeks,  because 
tney  were  later  in  their  prevalence,  and  are  necessarily  forced 
upon  the  attention,  not  only  of  the  classical  scholar,  but  of 
every  one  who  makes  the  least  pretension  to  a  philosophical 
knowledge  of  the  causes  to  which  modem  civihzation  owes 
much  of  its  peculiar  development,  or  who  has  examined,  in 
even  the  most  superficial  manner,  the  history  of  the  world 
since  the  days  of  Koman  greatness  and  glory.  Everywhere 
may  be  traced  the  impress  which  her  overshadowing  dominion 
has  left  for  good  and  for  evil  upon  after-times  and  generations. 
No  "pent-up  XJtica"  confined  her  powers ;  her  victorious  eagles 
were  borne  by  an  indomitable  soldiery  into  every  quarter  of 
the  known  world,  until  her  dominion  extended  from  the  ex- 
treme limits  of  Dacia  beyond  the  frozen  sources  of  the  Borys- 
thenes,  to  the  scorching  plains  of  Africa,  where  Atlas  upheld 
the  heavens ;  and  from  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  on  the  east 
to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  the  Western  Ocean.  The  Greeks, 
once  masters  of  the  world,  were  forced  to  acknowledge  her  po- 
litical supremacy,  and  the  nations  that  had  been  once  borne 
down  by  the  Macedonian  phalanx  quailed  again  before  the  Eo- 
man  legion.  Her  territorial  acquisitions,  however,  were  not 
like  the  &bled  conquests  of  Sesostris  or  Bacchus ;  over  the 
people  whom  she  had  smitten  with  the  sword,  she  extended 
the  beneficent  shield  of  her  laws,  and  deprived  them  of  a  dis- 
tinctive and  independent  nationality  only  to  make  them  citi- 
zens of  a  world-spread  empire.  The  barbarous  Cantabrian 
and  warlike  Lusitanian,  the  rough  Sarmatian,  the  refined 
Ghreek,  and  dusky  Mauritamian,  were  alike  included  in  the 
comprehensive  policy  of  a  nation  whose  prerogative  it  seemed 
to  be  not  only  to  vanquish  the  world  but  also  to  legislate  for 
all  mankind : 

**■  paeisque  hnponere  morem 

Paroere  sabjectis  et  debellare  superbos." 
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Wherever  the  Boman  conqueiSi  he  inhabits,  said  Seneca :  the 
language  and  institutions  of  hcfr  colonies  were  assimilated  with 
those  of  the  parent  city,  and  reflected  in  miniature  the  image 
of  the  great  metropolis.  In  consequence  of  this  it  was,  that  we 
see  the  JPunic  dialect  of  Afiica  graduallj  melting  away  until  it 
sank  into  desuetude,  while  the  Celtic  was  driven  into  the  for- 
ests and  mountain  &stnesses  of  Wales,  of  Cornwall,  and  of  Ar- 
morica  to  find  an  asylum  among  their  rude  and  unconquered 
peasantry.  To  this  day  the  face  of  Europe  is  strewed  with 
evidences  of  the  overwhelming  tide  of  Boman  arms  and  civili- 
zation that  once  poured  over  it — evidences  which  after  the 
lapse  of  almost  two  thousand  years  since  the  subsidence  of  the 
mighty  flood,  attest  the  universality  of  its  prevalence.  Her 
language,  though  mute,  still  forms  the  key  to  half  the  spoken 
tongues  of  the  continent ;  the  rescripts  and  decrees  of  her  em- 
perors, interwoven  with  the  dogiilas  of  the  feudal  system,  are 
recognized  at  the  present  day  in  the  jurisprudence  of  southern 
Europe ;  the  Eternal  City  is  still  acknowledged  as  the  bead  of 
a  vast  hierarchy  through  whose  rituals  and  imposing  ceremo- 
nials the  Latin  still  speaks  with  its  majestic  voice ;  the  crozier 
of  the  friar  and  the  cassock  of  the  priest  are  emblems  of  a  power 
which  has  survived  the  fasces  of  the  lictor  and  purple  laticlave 
of  the  senator  ;  the  golden  palace  of  Nero  has  lon^  since  crum- 
bled into  dust,  but  in  its  stead  has  arisen  the  Vatican — ^to  the 
Pantheon  has  succeeded  St.  Peter's,  and  his  holiness  the  Pope 
still  sways  a  sceptre  over  the  minds  of  men  more  powerM 
than  the  Caasars  ever  wielded. 

As  late  as  the  sixteenth  centurv,  the  Latin  was  the  language 
of  ordinary  intercourse ;  it  was  neard  alike  in  the  synods  of 
divines  and  the  courts  of  princes,  in  the  metaphysical  jargon 
of  the  schools  and  the  polemics  of  the  Bealists  and  Nominal- 
ists, and  was  read  in  the  correspondence  of  foreign  diplomats 
and  the  dialogues  and  satires  of  Erasmus,  in  the  specula- 
tions of  Thomas  Aquinas  and  the  Novum  Organon  or  CJogitaia 
et  Visa  of  Bacon.  Thus  it  hsA  happened  that  the  language, 
and  with  it  tiie  literature  of  the  Koman  has,  in  a  measure, 
supplanted  or  rather  overlaid  that  of  Greece.  During  the  long 
black  night  of  the  middle  ages,  Grecian  literature  underwent 
a  total  eclipse ;  not  so  its  less  deserving  but  more  fortunate 
rival,  the  Latin.  Boccacio  informs  us  that  during  those  times 
of  worse  than  Egyptian  darkness,  there  was  not  a  scholar  in 
Italy  who  was  acquainted  even  with  the  Greek  characters ;  and 
Hallam  states  that  there  is  not  a  line  quoted  from  any  poet  in 
that  language  from  the  sixth  to  the  fourteenth  century ;  the 
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whole  western  world  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  they  were 
indebted  to  Grecian  insniration  for  the  few  Latin  authors,  which 
here  and  there  some  solitary  and  laborious  monk,  immured  in 
his  cloister,  still  delighted  to  study  and  transcribe.  During 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries^  the  darkest  period  of  medi»< 
val  times,  the  literature  of  Bome  was  not  entirely  neglected; 
and  though  many  a  classic  manuscript  was  erased  to  make 
room  for  a  homily  or  commentary  of  a  favorite  saint  or  some 
miraculous  legend,  yet  not  a  few  of  the  monastic  order  were 
as  much  remarkable  for  their  devotion  to  classical  studies,  and 
elegance  of  their  transcriptions,  as  the  majority  of  the  clergy 
for  a  barbaric  indifference  to  the  choicest  remains  of  Eoman  as 
well  as  Grecian  genius ;  many  works  of  the  Latin  authors  were 
translated  by  those  studious  men  into  the  lingua  volgare^  a  work 
in  which  the  Benedictines  vied  with  ^he  Carthusians,  the  Cis- 
tercians with  the  monks  of  Monte  Casino ;  but  the  language  of 
the  Grecian  bards,  and  of  Xenophon  and  Plato,  was  as  unin- 
telligible as  the  hieroglyphics  of  Egyi)t.  Even  in  the  better 
days  of  Petrarch,  we  find  him  lamenting  that  Homer  to  him 
was  dumb,  or  rather  that  he  was  deaf  to  his  majestic  tones. 
At  the  revival  of  letters  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Italians 
being  ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  all  works  in  that  language 
were  suffered,  for  the  time,  to  lie  untouched  in  the  dusty  al- 
coves of  the  libraries  that  were  attached  to  every  monastery, 
while  the  monks  were  passionately  engaged  upon  the  Latm 
authors  in  the  literary  drudgery  of  corrective  and  emendatory 
criticism,  washing  away  the  rust  and  canker  of  time,  in  the 
words  of  Mr.  Payne  Ejiight ;  and  bringing  back  those  forms 
and  colors,  which  are  the  pbjects  of  taste,  to  their  original 
purity  and  brightness.  The  study  of  the  Greek,  moreover, 
was  at  first  positively  prohibited  by  the  clergy,  and  the  monk- 
ish scholars  were  exnorted  to  acquiesce  in  their  blissful  ignor- 
ance ;  for  Greek,  said  the  reverend  fathers,  devoutly  crossing 
themselves,  is  the  language  of  the  devil. 

When  Erasmus  introduced  the  study  of  the  prohibited  tongue 
in  Cambridge  University,  he  encountered  a  fierce  tempest  of 
obloquy  and  denunciation ;    while   at  Oxford,  where  it  had 
been  patronized  by  Grocyn  and  Linacer  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.,  the  learned  men  were  divided  into  hostile  literary 
parties,  under  the  names  of  Greeks  and  Trojans;  between  whom, 
for  a  iong  time,  was  waged  a  paper  warfare  of  a  ^ost  virulent 
and  often  scurrilous  animosity ;  the  latter,  particularly,  were 
not  at  all  select  in  the  epithets  they  afi&xed  to  the  adverse  fac- 
tion, styling  them,  inmscriminately,  preachers  of  damnable 
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heresies  and  winnowers  of  the  devil's  chaff.*  When  Erasmus 
returned  to  Germany,  after  his  short  sojourn  in  England,  he 
was  regarded  bj  the  pious  Dominicans  of  Lou  vain  as  one  who 
had  bartered  his  soul  to  taste  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  obsonium 
dcemonumj  as  Grecian  literature  was  then  called  by  the  theolo- 

g'lans  of  Leipsic.  Dr.  Faust,  with  his  mysterious  red-letter 
ibles,  was  not  shunned  more  sedulously ;  while  Reuchlin,  the 
first  who  mastered  the  language,  and  hence  called  by  his  ad- 
mirers 'AA0O  truditorumj  was  persecuted  by  the  theological 
fiwjtdty  of  Cologne,  with  all  that  unrelenting  eagerness  which 
has  rendered  the  odium  iheohgicum  proverbiaLf  In  Italy,  the 
opposers  of  any  and  every  literature,  except  the  Latin,  were, 
if  possible,  more  violent  and  denunciatory.  Indeed,  such  was 
the  devotion  of  some  of  the  learned  Italians  to  the  Latin  tongue 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  such  was  the  jealousy  they 
entertained  of  even  their  own  vernacular,  the  bel  parlar  Tos- 
canoj  which  had  just  been  called  into  life,  and  endowed  with 
strength  and  beauty  by  Dant<B,  Petrarch,  and  Boccacio,  that 
they  endeavored  to  crush  the  new-formed  dialect  at  its  birth. 
We  actually  find  Romolo  Amaseo,  Professor  of  Eloquence  and 
Belles-Lettres  in  the  University  of  Bologna,  inveighing,  in  a 
Latin  harangue,  against  the  Italian  language  for  two  successive 
days,  before  Charles  V.  and  Pope  Clement  YiL,  eloquently 
maintaining  that  the  native  tongue  of  Italv,  to  which  its  three 
great  masters  had  already  given  majesty,  elegance,  and  copious- 
ness, was  a  rude  and  vulgar  patois,  fit  only  for  peasants  and 
higglers.  But  this  in&tuated  nostility  and  exclusiveness  were 
not  destined  to  be  of  long  continuance,  and  the  literature  of 
Greece  was  soon  successfully  studied  under  Chrysolorus,  Bes- 
sarion,  and  others,  though  not  reinstalled  in  its  due  preemi- 
nence. In  truth,  it  seems  impossible  that  any  mind  of  the 
least  enlargement  or  inquisitiveness,  and  not  blinded  by  some 
unaccountable  prejudice,  could  long  remain  complacently  satis- 
fied with  a  knowledge  of  Latin  literature  alone,  when  the  Bo- 
mans  themselves  recommend  the  eocemplaria  Orceca  as  the  high- 
est standards  of  literary  excellence,  and  as  worthy  of  the  most 
assiduous  study: 

— —  "  Vos  exemplaria  GrsBca 
Noctam&  versate  manu,  yersate  diumft,** 


*  Vide  Eraflml  Opera  iil,  c.  517,  ecL  clerici. 

t  Vide  Epistola  Ohscurorum  Virorum,  a  neglected  work,  which,  as  Herder 
justly  says,  has  effected  inoompafably  more  for  Grermany  than  Hudibras  for  Eng- 
land, or  Garagautua  for  France,  or  the  Knight  of  La  Ifancha  for  Spain. 
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was  the  advice  of  Horace,  in  the  most  finished  of  all  his  com- 
poBition&  We  should  imitate  the  example  afforded  by  the 
most  ingenuous  and  liberal-minded  Petrarch,  who  longed  to 
slake  his  thirst,  in  his  own  words,  at  the  very  wells  of  Grecian 
eloquence,  ex  tpsis  Orceci  eloquii  scatAris.  In  our  examination, 
therefore,  of  the  splendid  literature  of  Greece,  we  shall  endea- 
vor to  show  its  supenoritj  over  that  of  Bome,  and  to  state,  at 
the  same  time,  the  causes  which  have  decided  this  superiority; 
in  the  progress  of  which,  we  think  it  will  be  discovered  that 
almost  every  thing  which  Boman  talent  has  left  behind  it,  has 
a  more  beautiful  counterpart  in  the  language  of  ^Eschylus  and 
Plato.  In  an  epigram  of  Julius  Caesar,  Terence  is  compared 
to  a  half-Menander,  and  the  inferiority  of  Boman  to  Grecian 
genius  will  appear  in  an  equal  degree,  if  we  institute  a  compa- 
rison between  almost  any  two  authors  of  the  respective  nations, 
who  have  cultivated  the  same  departments  of  literature— be- 
tween Homer  and  Virgil  in  the  stately  epic,*  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  in  eloquence,  Pindar  and  Horace  in  lyric  poetiy,  and 
Thucydides  and  Sallust  in  history ;  while,  for  -^Eschylus  and 
Aristophanes^  we  look  in  vain  for  other  than  paroaists  with 
whom  to  compare  them. 

[to     bb    oontinubd.] 
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THB    FALLS    OP    ST.  ANTHONY 


AK    INDIAK    TRADITION. 


XT  OOLOBBLi  BDOLDH. 


The  territory  of  Minnesota  is  very  rapidly  filling  up  with 
settlers,  and  in  a  short  time  another  star  will  do  ad&d  to  that 
glorious  gal^y,  which  now  sheds  its  lustre  oyer  the  world ; 
lighting  to  &eedom,  and  consequently  to  happiness,  the,  ppV 
pressed  and  miserable  people  of  the  kmgdoms  and  principau- 
ties  of  Europe. 

If  there  were  any  thing  needed  to  satisfy  the  popular  mind 
of  the  old  world  of  the  superiority  of  our  institutions  and 
government,  the  unexampled  rapidity  with  which  our  whole 
western  country,  from  Oregon  to  dalifomia,  is  growing  in 
wealth,  and  commercial  and  political  importance,  would  be  an 
argument  which  no  sophistry  could  cover,  and  no  logic  could 
remte.  A  territory  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe  taking  an 
independent  position  as  a  sovereign  State  among  its  sisters, 
sendmg  out  snips,  and  building  cities  and  railroads,  in  less  time 
than  it  used  to  take  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  Thames  at 
London,  is  a  phenomenon  so  great,  so  startling,  that  the  slow 
minds  of  the  Continent  may  well  be  excused  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders  and  a  dubious  shake  of  the  head. 

Among  the  most  flourishing  of  our  settlements  in  the  West, 
is  the  far-famed  territory  of  Minnesota,  the  home  of  many  a 
traveller,  and  the  theme  of  many  a  traveller's  story ;  a  country 
extending  from  the  Mississippi  and  St  Croix  rivers,  and  the 
western  extremity  of  Lake  Superior  on  the  east,  to  the  Mis- 
souri and  White-Earth  rivers  on  the  west — a  distance  of  over 
four  hundred  miles ;  and  from  the  Iowa  line  (latitude  4S®  SO') 
on  the  south,  to  the  British  line  (latitude  49®)  on  the  north, 
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also  comjArifiing  a  difltance  of  four  hundred  miles ;  comprehend- 
ing  an  area  of  106,000,000  acres,  of  a  ric^  soil,  and  salubrious 
and  mild  climate,  interspersed  with  numerous  beautiful  lakes,, 
and  well  watered  by  rivers  navigable  for  steamers. 

On  the- third  day  of  March,  1&49,  the  territory  of  Minnesota 
was  organized,  and  the  inhabitants  now  number  over  twenty 
thousand.  St  Paul,  the  seat  of  government  for  the  territory, 
had  not,  five  years  ago,  a  tree  cut  from  its  virgin  bosom ;  now; 
it  contains  over  five  thousand  citizens.  The  Mississippi  Biver 
rises  at  Itasca  lake,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  territo^ ;  and, 
in  addition  to  the  other  rivers,  many  of  them  nsivigable  for  a 
great  distance,  will  give  to  Minnesota  advantages  second  to 
none  in  any  State  of  the  IJnipn.  The  Minnesota,  the  "sky- 
tinted,"  in  the  beautiful  language  of  the  Dakotas,  is  a  xnagmfi- 
cent  stream,  emptying  into  the  Mississippi  near  the  town  of 
St.  Paul. 

And  yet,  although  apparently  so  lately  known  to  many  of 
our  own  people,  this  region,  now  so  fast  filling  up,  is  an  old 
country  to  many  of  the  early  adventurers  from  Europe.  In 
1658,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  Father  Menari  a  devoted 
Jesuit  missionary,  was  lost  in  the  wilderness,  and  nis  cassock 
and  breviarv  were  long  preserved  as  "medicine"  charms  by  the 
tribe  of  Dakotas,  once  a  very  formidable  tribe  in  the  North- 
west.  In  1680,  Hennepin,  a  name  remembered  with  love  and 
reverence,  reached  the  Mississippi,  and  gave  to  the  foaming 
waters  of  St  Anthony's  Fsdls  their  baptismal  name,  in  honor 
^of  his  patron-saint 

Among  the  Indians  who  dwelt  within  its  borders,  may  be 
mentions  the  Dakotas,  Ojibway,  Shianu,  Ausinabwaun,  Win- 
nebago, loway,  Ozaukie,  and  Musquakie.  The  Dakotas,  known 
also  as  Sioux,  were  a  numerous  and  powerftd  band  of  war- 
riors, and  had  encamped  on  prairies  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
vagrants  between  the  head  waters  of  Lake  Superior  and  tine 
Pails  of  St  Anthony.  Between  them  and  the  Chippewas 
existed  a  hereditary  warfare,  as  terrible  and  fierce  and  sanguin- 
aiY  as  any  on  record.  They  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  and 
all  the  country  of  the  Upper  Mississippi  bears  witness  to  the 
mightiness  of  the  struggle. 

But  their  wars  are  over,  their  battles  are  fought,  their  vic- 
tories are  won ;  no  more  do  the  trusty  warriors  gather  round 
the  council-fires  to  plan  the  surprise  and  the  attack ;  but  a  little 
longer,  even  in  the  forests  of  the  farthest  west,  will  the  whoop 
of  the  Indian  disturb  the  silence  of  nature ;  he  will  have  de- 
parted for  ever,  and  the  pale-face  will  have  taken  up  the  late 
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deserted  hunting-grounds,  and  the  sound  of  the  axe,'  the  puff 
of  the  steamboat,  and  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive,  with  all 
the  various  sounds  of  civilization,  will  have  rendered  still  more 
true  the  prophecy : 

'*  Westward  the  star  of  empire  takes  its  way." 

But  the  races  of  men  which  have  left  us,  have  stamped  upon 
many  localities  imperishable  names,  connected,  in  many  in- 
stances, with  some  romantic  or  tragic  incidents,  awakening  the 
attention  of  the  traveller,  the  imagination  of  the  romancist,  or 
the  melancholy  muse  of  the  poet.  Connected  with  one  of  the 
most  romantic  spots  in  the  territory  is  a  story,  whose  details 
lend  still  greater  charms  to  the  already  celebrated  FjJIs  of 
St.  Anthonv. 

These  fiuls  are  two  thousand  and  seventy-eight  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  about  eight  miles  from  the  flou- 
rishing town  of  St.  Paul ;  and  there  is  even  at  the  falls  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  numoering  over  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
There  is  nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  western  country  than 
the  Palls  of  St.  Anthony ;  and  they  deserve,  in  its  fullest  ex- 
tent, the  musical  appellation  given  them  by  roving  and  war- 
like Dakotas — "  Minne-rara,"  the  "  laughing- water."  From 
many  of  these  places  civilization  strips  the  robe  of  romance, 
and  doubtless  in  a  few  years,  as  is  already  to^  some  extent  the 
case,  the  "  laughing-water"  will  be  chained  to'  some  machinery, 
and  the  noise  and  bustle  of  business  will  prevent  the  sojourner 
from  seeing  the  sights  which  were  familiar  at  a  former  period. 

Let  us  haste,  then,  and  to  this  brief  sketch  add  the  Jjegend 
of  the  Falls,  while  yet  the  aneient  ground  may  be  traced,  and 
the  shadowy  form  be  seen. 

An  Indian  of  the  Dakota  nation  had  united  himself,  in  early 
life,  to  a  youthful  female  named  Ampota  Sapa,  which  signifies 
the  "  Dark  Day,"  with  whom  he  had  lived  happily,  enjoying 
every  felicity  of  which  their  nature  was  capable.  Two  child- 
ren were  the  pledges  of  their  affection,  and  seemed  to  bind  the 
parents  together  with  still  more  tender  ties.  The  young  Da- 
kotan  was  a  brave  man  and  an  active  hunter,  and  his  reputa- 
tion had  drawn  about  him  many  families  of  his  tribe.  The 
deference  they  paid  him  awakened  ambition  in  his  heart,  and 
at  the  solicitation  of  friends  he  consented,  in  view  of  his  grow- 
ing honors  and  importance,  to  take  a  second  wife,  comforting 
himself  with  the  assurance  that  it  was  to  relieve  the  first  from 
the  accumulating  drudgery,  which  the  numerous  visitors  and 
friends  he  was  drawing  about  him  would  occasion. 
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Fearing,  however,  that  the  consent  of  his  first  wife  could  not 
be  obtained,  he  determined  to  marry  first,  and  obtain  permis- 
sion afterward.  TJpofi  mentioning  the  subject  to  Ampota,  she 
besought  him  tearfully,  by  all  their  former  love  and  happiness, 
bv  all  their  recollections  of  the  past,  by  his  affection  for  their 
children,  to  abandon  a  project  so  filled  wilJbi  unpleasant  conse- 
quences, and  so  pregnant  with  unhappiness.  IsTothing  could 
induce  Ampota  to  give  her  consent.  She  declared  mat  she 
was  equal  to  the  tsikk.  of  preparing  for  all  of  his  guests,  that 
it  was  ner  happiness  to  labor  for  his  comfort,  and  that  it  was 
not  at  all  necessary  that  another  need  be  joined  with  her  in  the 
labor  to  which  she  had  consecrated  herself 

Finding  all  persuasion  useless,  he  informed  her  that  the  act 
was  already  consummated,  and  that  she  must  at  once  conclude 
to  receive  his  new  wife  in  their  wigwam.  Distressed  beyond 
measi^e  at  the  information,  and  believing  that  she  had  now 
nothi^  to  live  for,  her  husband's  love  being  withdrawn,  she 
watched  an  opportunity,  and  with  her  two  children  escaped  to 
her  father,  in  some  of  their  joumeyings,  the  party  to  which 
her  father's  family  belonged,  encamped  near  the  falls.  In  the 
morning  when  they  left  it,  she  lingered  near  the  spot,  then 
launched  her  light  canoe,  and  having  entered  it  with  her  child- 
ren, paddled  down  the  stream,  singing  her  death-song.  The 
cataract  presently  drowned  her  voice,  and  as  the  canoe  rapidly 
neared  the  precipice,  it  could  be  perceived  for  a  moment  en- 
veloped in  spray,  but  never  afterwards  was  a  trace  of  the  finail 
bark,  or  any  of  its  passengers,  seen. 

Yet  it  is  asserted  uj  the  Indians  that  oft^en,  in  the  morning, 
a  voice  has  been  heard  to  sing  a  doleful  strain  along  the  edge 
of  the  fall;  and  that  so  far  as  the  words  can  be  distinguished, 
the  burden  of  the  song  is  the  inconstancy  of  the  love  of  man. 
Nay,  it  is  even  said  that  her  spirit  has  been  seen  wandering 
near  the  spot,  as  in  life,  accompanied  by  her  children ;  and  the 
mimic  boat  again  glides  down  the  rapids,  passes  over  the  falls, 
and  disappears. 

'Tis  mom,  and  firom  the  reddening  east 

The  joyous  day  begins  to  flow, 
The  stars  grow  dim,  and  in  the  west 

The  douds  with  streaks  of  daylight  glow. 
Each  blade  of  grass,  each  shrub  appears 
To  bow  its  tender  head  in  tears ; 
But  as  the  day-star  rises  high, 
Full  quickly  does  the  illusion  fly ; 
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For  what  seemed  once  a  tear,  seemfl  now 

A  gem  to  deck  a  qneenlj  brow, 

And  glitters  in  the  morning  beam, 

Like  diamond  of  the  purest  stream. 

The  river  sparkles  in  the  light. 

And  seems  all  joyous  and  all  bright; 

Laughing,  as  though  upon  the  earth, 

There  were  no  songs  but  those  of  mirth. 

Would  it  were  so  I  but  tales  of  joy 

Need,  as  a  relish,  some  alloy ; 

And  hearts  are  better  for  an  hour 

Spent  where  grim  Death  has  shown  his  power, 

Where  every  dod  the  foot  may  stir 

Lies  o*er  some  long-dug  sepulchre. 

And  who  could  wish  a  brighter  grave, 

St  Anthony  I  than  thy  sparkling  wave? 

Who  that  has  trod  thy  shore  so  green — 

Has  heard  thy  roar,  thy  rainbow  seen. 

Has  watched  thy  waters  beauteous  play, 

As  rushing  on  they  near  the  brink, 
And  seem  a  moment  there  to  stay. 

Glistening  in  light  before  they  sink — 
Has  not  wished  that  his  lot  were  cast, 
So  he  might  sleep  in  thee  at  last  f 
Say,  conldst  thou  wish  a  prouder  bed? 
Qreen  moss  shall  circle  round  thy  head, 
And  neatly  carved  is  many  a  cell 
.    Where  Spirits  of  the  water  dwell ; 
And  glad  they  welcome  those  who  go 
To  revel  in  their  joys  below, 
And  there  forget  their  former  woe^ 
Their  love  and  hate,  their  friend  and  foe. 
And  they  will  braid  thy  flowing  hair 
With  many  a  diamond  rich  and  rare. 
And  gems  as  sparkling  as  thine  eye. 
Deep  in  their  caves  unnumbered  lie. 
Say,  who  could  wish  a  brighter  grave, 
St  Anthony  I  than  thy  sparkling  wave  t 

^8  mom,  and  near  the  Falls  are  seen 

A  band  in  peaceful  garb  arrayed, 
With  trusty  bow  and  hatdiet  keen, 

And  skins  and  spoils  of  peacefol  raid. 
No  war-paint  streaks  the  swarthy  cheek, 
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No  startling  whoop  rings  o*er  the  hills ; 
Bright  Minne-rara  seems  to  speak 

A  tone  the  fierce  Dacota'  thrills. 
It  tells  him  of  the  day  of  rest 

That  foUowed  Allacoosa's  fight, 
When  all  his  wrongs  had  been  redressed, 

And  nine  scalps  graced  his  belt  at  nighi 
It  may  be,  that  he  dreams  how  here 

He  sought  the  maiden  of  his  heart. 
How  the  next  moon,  with  vow  sincere, 

He  meets  her,  neyer  more  to  part ; 
And  now  with  winter  store  returns 
To  her  for  whom  his  bosoms  bums. 
With  various  skins  and  shining  fiir, 
The  best  and  wannest  culled  for  her. 
For  think  not  that  the  sayage  breast 
With  lore's  sweet  passion  ne'er  is  blest 
True-hearted  are  Dacota's  maids ; 

Their  Tirgin  lips  warm  kisses  seal ; 
No  change  their  constant  mind  invades, 

Time  weakens  not  their  early  zeaL 


The  band  has  gone,  and  lonely  now 
And  wilder  far  becomes  the  scene ; 

The  smouldering  fires  are  burning  low 

The  only  traces  left  to  show 
Where  late  the  camp  had  been. 

Stay,  see  I  upon  that  pleasant  seat, 

Built  as  a  cool  and  calm  retreat, 
Beside  that  sparkling  rill, 
Sits  onei  as  passionless  and  stOl, 

As  if  the  goddess  of  the  wood 

With  spells  and  charms  had  her  subdued. 

To  guard  this  awfiil  solitude. 

Vacant  that  eye  which  once  could  tell 

The  story  of  the  heart  full  well ; 

And  all  unbound  that  raven  hair 

Which  once  was  decked  with  jewels  rare ; 

A  fidry  girl  and  beauteous  boy 
Unnotioed  play  about  her  feet. 

Ah  I  what  can  give  a  mother  joy. 
If  not  her  childrens'  smile  to  greet? 
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And  now  she  takes  by  either  hand 

The  little  prattlers  standing  by, 
And  long  she  gazes  as  they  stand, 

Into  each  laughing  eye. 
This  is  a  sturdy  boy, 

Five  summers  scarce  he^a  told ; 
His  &ther*s  pride  and  joy. 

The  young,  and  free,  and  bold. 
Already  had  his  eagle  eye 

Flashed  at  the  stories  of  his  sire. 
His  counterpart  in  spirit  high, 

In  eloquence  and  fire. 
The  other  was  a  lovely  child ; 
It  gazed  into  her  fiuse  and  smUed ; 
Most  sweetly  did  its  dark  eye  beam, 
Like  fairy  in  a  poet's  dream — 
Its  raven  tresses  loosely  hung, 
And  to  the  morning  breeze  were  flung. 
While  in  its  folds  were  wrought  with  care 
Such  trinkets  as  the  Indians  wear. 


Now  more  they  slowly  to  the  shore 

Where  rides  a  tiny  bark-canoe, 
'Tis  music,  Minne-rara's  roar— 

A  fitting  music  to  the  deed 

Ampota  Sapa  seeks  to  do ; 

Will  not  her  woman's  heart  recede  ? 
Will  not  the  wife  at  last  repent  f 
Perhaps  the  mother  will  relent? 
No  I  see  her  place  her  laughing  child 
Upon  the  waters'  foaming  wild ; 
Eager  the  boy  springs  to  her  side. 
His  bright  eye  sparkling  in  its  pride ; 
She  quick  the  frail  canoe  untied, 
And,  seated  by  her  childrens'  side, 
With  buskined  feet  she  spumed  the  shore 
And  calmly  plied  the  trusty  oar. 
A  moment,  and  her  gentle  eye 
Conyersed  with  river,  earth,  and  sky. 
Turned  on  her  babes  a  last  long  look. 
Which  half  her  constant  purpose  shook; 
Then  fixed  on  vacant  space,  rehearsed 
The  woes  and  wrongs  her  life  had  cursed. 
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DSATB-SOKO. 

I  peroeiTe  thy  beantifbl  ibnn,  0  my  mother! 

In  the  milts  that  arise  from  the  laaghiog  water. 

Thou  beckonest  me  to  come  to  the  &r  spirit  shore, 

Where  there  is  no  deoeit^  and  no  nnhapphiefls  fScft  erer. 

Age  IS  not  measued  so  modh  by  the  nnniber  of  winters 

Whose  snows  hare  settled  upon  our  heads^ 

As  by  the  soirowB  which  hare  left  their  traces  upon  our  hearts. 

Ampota  has  0afferod*-^ber  Jove  has 
Been  rejected ;  her  smites  have  oeased  to  please ; 
Her  endearments  have  paUed  upon  the  appetite 
Of  her  hnsband.    She  is  no  longer  beloved ; 
She  is  no  longer  caressed. ' 
Another  shares  the  wigwam  of  the  once  beloved 
Ampotat    Another  rests  on  the  bear  skin,  and 
Sleeps  on  the  bosom  of  her  husband. 
I  come  to  thee  then,  0  my  mother  I — ^I  bring 
The  pledges  of  my  love  and  my  virtue.    Receive 
Ke  to  thy  arms  as  in  childhood.    Embrace  me, 
As  I  embrace  my  tender  babes. 

As  wildly  she  her  death-song  sung, 
Her  babes  m  silent  terror  dung 
About  her  knees — but  none  could  save 
The  boat  from  Minne-rara^s  wave. 
A  moment — ^it  is  fidntly  seen 
Among  the  spray  that  rolls  between ; 
Another — and  'tis  fiercely  tost — 
It  hastens  on — ^'tis  lost-— 'tis  lost. 
Down,  down  it  goes^  and  no  one  there 
Shall  sing  a  requiem,  say  a  prayer ; 
None  shall  disturb  the  bones  that  lie 
Down  where  the  waters  meet  the  sky, 
Entombed  in  moss,  where  spirits  play 
Who  shun  the  grosser  light  of  day, 
And  sport  within  a  twilight  land 
Which  eye  of  mortal  never  scanned. 
No  masses  for  her  rest  were  said — 
No  exorcist  her  spirit  laid — 
For  oft  is  seen  along  the  bank 
At  early  mom,  in  clothiug  dank, 
The  figure  of  an  Indian  maid. 
One  child  upon  her  bosom  laid  j 
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And  tripping  Bprighdy  by  her  dde, 
Her  only  mo^  her  joy,  her  pride. 
A  magic  boet  ia  on  Uie  shore, 
And  Blow  they  enter  it  onoe  more  i 
See  through  the  mist  they  cshnly  gl^idi^ 
A  shadow  on  the  riter's  breMt-<^ 
Now  lost,  now  seen,  apon  the  tide]! 

The  phsatom  boat  floafes  by  uabliMt. 
You  see  eadi  form  of  yiekUng  air ; 
The  Mother,  boy,  and  ehild  are  there, 
And  as  they  pass,  in  moomftil  Toioe 
She  sfaigii  the  hoaband  of  her  <^oioe ; 
In  lively  strains  she  teUs  the  tale 
Of  mutual  lore  in  flowry  Tale ; 
Of  pledgee  ofb  and  oft  renewed 
By  purling  brook  or  shady  wood ; 
Of  pleasnre  loye  will  always  giro ; 
Of  hope,  on  which  we  mostly  live; 
Of  happiness  that  still  must  flow. 
When  truthfiil  hearts  are  joined  below ; 
And  then,  in  wild  lamenting  strain, 
Han^s  fickle  love  and  cold  disdain. 

Meanwhile,  the  boat  speeds  swift^  by; 

Again  it  neara  the  diss^  brink 
Where  down  the  cat'ract  wild  and  high, 

The  sparkling  waters  sink. 
It  rests  a  moment,  and  no  more ; 
One  bound,  one  plunge,  and  all  is  o'er; 
Quick  close  the  waves  above  her  head, 
And  moaa  and  stones  entomb  the  deadl 
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Mankint)  universallv  possess  a  desire  to  deify  their  foyoiite 
heroes  and  teachers.    The  mythology  of  the  polished  nations 
of  antiquity  is  crowded  witn  the  names  of  those  fortunate 
children  of  earth  who  were  transformed  into  gods  and  demi- 
gods.   Eyeiy  weeping  nudd  became  a  nymph,  and  many  an 
unfortunate  adyenturer  was  transferred  to  the  heayenly  constel- 
lations.   Lofty  mountains  and  ocean  solitudes  were  the  realms 
of  the  mighty  and  terrible^  while  the  loyely  and  benign  graced 
pleasant  green  groyes  and  cool  ciystal  fountains.    The  Peru- 
vian had  nis  Incas,  who  came  down  from  heayen,  the  paragons 
of  earth  and  children  of  the  sun.    The  fierce  Aztoc  ^azed 
anxiously  oyer   the   dark   waters   of  the   Atlantic,    mipa- 
tiently  waiting  for  the  return  of  Quetzelcoatl  in  his  mystic 
skiif  of  sernent  skins  from  the  fabled  land  of  Tlapallan.    The 
Pendan,  melted  by  the  eloquence  of  Zoroaster,  at  once  inyested 
him  with  supernatural  powers.    The  ancient  Briton  saw  deity 
in  the  yenerable  Druids  as  they  performed  their  mystical  rites 
in  the  dark  oaken  groyes.    The  German  and  Scandinayian  be- 
held their  former  heroes  in  the  person  of  Odin  or  Thor,  wel- 
coming them  to  the  joys  of  Yalhalla.   The  modem  sayage  has 
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his  great  Medicine;  the  Chinaman  his  Confucius;  and  the 
Brahmin  enthusiastically  dwells  upon  the  clorious  reign  of 
Vishnu,  and  ardently  prays  for  the  promised  blessings  of  his 
tenth  and  final  transformation. 

Not  only  does  the  gratitude  and  the  admiration  of  men 
prompt  them  to  deify  their  benefactors,  but  the  unscrupulous 
and  powerful  are  prompted  to  strive  after  it  by  their  ambition. 
Alexander  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  son  of  Jupiter. 
CsBsar  exacted  divine  homage ;  and  were  the  names  of  all  those 
who  have  endeavored  to  cause  themselves  to  be  revered  as  posh 
sessing  supernatural  powers  written,  they  would  be  greater 
than  any  man  could  number.  The  heavenly  bodies,  when 
viewed  through  fogs  and  clouds,  appear  enlarged ;  so  heroic 
men  are  exaggerated  to  the  stature  oi  gods,  when  seen  through 
the  misty  atmosphere  of  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  age. 
Christianity  and  civilization  have  cleared  up  in  a  measure 
these  mental  obscurities,  and  enlightened  communities  have 
laid  aside  the  gross  conceptions  of  their  rude  ancestors.  Yet 
the  hght  is  so  much  shaded  by  adverse  customs  and  unnatural 
prejudices,  that  this  predominant  inclination  is  &r  from  being 
obliterated,  and  manifests  itself  in  the  thousand  and  one  credu- 
lities of  the  day.  This  apotheosistal  current  is  tck)  strong  to 
be  turned  back,  and  men  nave  been  content  to  give  it  a  new 
direction,  by  substituting  canonization  for  deification,  just  as 
th"e once  depraved  convert  says  "dam"  for  "damn."  Formerly 
everjr  village  had  its  tutelar  god ;  in  modern  days  every  ham- 
let has  its  patron-saint  Fashionable  habits  easily  become 
national  customs ;  and,  accordingly,  each  nation  has  its  saint 
par  excellence — ^a  kind  of  universal  embodiment  of  the  powers 
and  virtues  of  the  whole  community.  Till  recently  there  waa 
one  exception  to  this  now  universal  custom.  The  land  of  the 
Pilgrim,  the  country  of  Washington,  with  powers  so  great  and 
hopes  so  bright,  had  no  saint  to  whom  they  might  repair  for 
support,  no  earthly  penates,  to  guard  and  protect.  The  world 
progresses ;  and,  as  wise  men  had  foreseen,  this  deficiency  was 
supplied  in  due  time.  On  the  22d  of  December,  1851,  at  the 
anmversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  it  was  announced 
to  the  listening  world  that  a  new  Saint  had  been  admitted  into 
the  calendar.  Sir  E.  Bulwer  performed  the  consecratory  cere- 
monies, and  now  the  admiring  nations  render  homage  to  Saint 
Jonathan,  as  the  personification  of  the  Yankee  nation-univer- 
sal and  particular,  the  last  and  greatest  of  the  saints ;  while  iu 
all  lands  it  shall  be  proclaimed  there  is  but  one  Uncle  Sana, 
and  Jonathan  is  his  saint.    Now,  since  he  has  become  our 
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tutelar  defender,  we  will  proceed  to  note  some  of  his  prominent 
characteristics.    He  is  not  one  of  your  indifferent  personages 
having  nothing  to  distinguish  them  fix)m  the  crowd  around, 
but  one  that  may  be  known  if  not  "read  of  all  men."    For 
his  character  is  peculiar,  his  person  is  peculiar,  his  mode  of 
life  is  peculiar,  nis  country  is  peculiar,  the  age  in  which  he 
lives  is  peculiar,  and  in  a  word  he  is  pecvltarity  peculiartzecL 
The  manner  in  which  he  was  canonized  was  in  perfect  keeping 
with  his  attributes,  being  entirelv  unique  and  without  prece- 
dent   Some  have  been  canonized  on  account  of  eminent  ser- 
vices, some  on  account  of  large  donations,  some  on  account  of 
powerful  friends — Saint  Jonathan    on   account  of  personal 
respect.    The  requiem  of  some  wafl<ed  them  to  the  calendar ; 
others  rested  many  years  in  their  graves  before  they  attained 
this  honor;  but  none,  except  Saint  Jonathan,  has  ever  been 
placed  among  the  saints  while  living;    Some  nations  represent 
their  patron-saint  as  a  wise  teacher  and  philosopher,  instruct- 
ing the  people  and  softening  their  rude  and  barbarous  manners ; 
some,  asapnilanthropist,  healing  the  sick  and  relieving- the  un- 
fortunate ;  some,  as  the  pioneer  of  civilization,  destroying  the 
reptiles,  and  blessing  the  earth  with  peace  and  plenty ;  others, 
as  a  warrior,  armed  cajhd-pie^  mounted  on  his  fiery  steed,  spread- 
ing death  and  consternation  among  his  foes.    But  no  martial 
mien  nor  dignity  of  years  adorns  our  hero ;  no  ancient  nor 
modem  sculptor  ever  conceived  such  a  figure.  Fancy  before  you 
a  young  giant  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  graceful  yet  stalwart, 
dressed  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  rustic  and  fashionable  cos- 
tume.   He  wears  his.  hat  on  one  side,  in  true  "wide-awake" 
style ;  his  coat  is  one  of  the  "  true  blues,"  each  button  bearing 
the  star  and  eagle.    HjIb  unmentionables  seem  reluctantly  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  boot-tops,  and   ineffectually  endeavonng  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  his  gay-colored  vest.    In  a  pair  of 
huge  hands,  placed  at  a  most  respectful  distance  from  his  coat- 
CQ&,  are  the  ever-accompanying  jack-knife  and  piece  of  pine, 
which,  with  untiring  industry,  he  manufactures  into  articles  of 
every  fashion  and  use,  firom  a  fancy  tooth-pick  to  the  model  of 
a  steamship,  which  uncle  John  Bull  strives  in  vain  to  imitate 
or  equal.    His  whole  apparel  is  more  striking  than  elegant, 
presenting  a  most  strange  combination  of  foreign  gew-gaws 
and  substantial  home-spun.    His  pockets  are  weJl  Imed  with 
the  genuine  California  metal;  and,  while  he  tickles  his  ear 
with  its  alluring  jingle,  he  gives  you  to  understand  that  there 
is  more  a-coming.    Every  thing  about  him  hais  the  appearance 
of  wealth,  and  the  scantiness  of  his  garments  results  irom  the 
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extraordinary  fSeu^t  that  hia  tailor  oaa  not  keep  pace  with  his 
growth.  He  is  inquisitiye  rather  than  difninea;  intelligent 
radier  than  refined ;  having  more  energy  than  caution ;  more 
perception  than  experience ;  more  strezigth  than  tact;  present* 
mg  a  queer  combmation  of  gentility  with  a  kind  of  imperti- 
nent familiarity,  that  excites  the  mirth,  curiosity^  and  dread  of 
every  beholder.  Yet  there  is  a  fascmation  about  him  that  ia 
almoBt  irresistible ;  and,  upon  an  intimate  acquaintance,  his  in* 
congruities  seem  to  harmonize,  his  rough  ways  to  soften,  and 
new  attractions  to  unfold.  He  appears  so  frank  and  open- 
hearted,  that  one  would  think  his  cnaracter  might  be  read  at 
a  glance ;  yet,  after  jreais  of  observation,  we  are  in  doubt. 
What  at  flrat  seemed  simplicity  assumes  the  appearance  of  cal« 
oulation,  and  that  artless  verdancy  ripens  into  deep  design, 
though  all  appears  honest,  straightforward,  and  free  £rom  de« 


ception.  His  manners  are  perfectly  free  and  careless.  He 
plants  the  foot  and  swings  the  arm  with  the  air  of  one  who 
cares  for  nothing,  and  swaggeringly  tells  the  world  that  he  is 
his  own  master,  and  is  not  to  be  controlled  nor  trammeled. 
Yet  no  one  is  more  sensitive  to  pubHo  opinion ;  and,  should 
some  i^orant,  prejudiced  fordgner  make  nim  the  subject  of  a 
philippic  or  lampoon,  his  indi^Knation  knows  no  bounds. 

Although  canonized,  he  stm  keeps  up  an  establishment  on 
earth,  and  prides  himself  much  upon  the  ampleness  of  his 
board.  Being  no  epicure,  plenty  rather  delicacy  is  his  aim. 
He  is  generous^  and  hesitates  not  to  send  relief  by  the  ship- 
load to  the  destitute,  being  a  truly  liberal,  benevolent  person- 
age, well  worthy  to  be  the  patron-saint  of  all  cheerful  givers. 
!Not  having  patience  in  so  eminent  a  d^pree  as  the  patriarch  of 
ITz,  the  impositions  of  the  unprincipled  sometimes  uduce  him 
to  roughly  repulse  the  wordiy,  and  make  him  prone  to  believe 
that  the  lame  limbs  and  backs  of  the  mendicants  by  whom  he 
is  beai^ed  require  no  better  ointment  than  his  stout  hickorv* 
sta£  These  are  but  the  temporary  outbreaks  of  the  "Old 
Adun."  which  his  saintship  has  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue ; 
and  wiiich  soon  subsiding,  leave  him  the  same  liberal  soul  as 
before.  He  is  the  patron  of  all  the  philimihTopic  movements 
of  the  age,  and  his  nospitids,  diarity  asylums,  and  prisons  are 
well  worthy  of  imitaticm.  Having  a  strong  religious  tendency, 
his  fidth  is  more  fruitful  in  good  works  than  that  of  any  other 
saint  on  the  calendar.  Spuming  all  priestcraft  and  supersti- 
tion, he  is  tolerant  and  oonscientLOUS  in  his  doctrines,  granting 
to  all  whatever  he  may  claim  for  himsel£  He  is  a  true  friena 
of  education,  and  would  not  only  have  each  one  thoroughly 
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acquainted  with  all  that  pertains  to  his  own  sphere,  but  would 
have  every  one  know  eyei^  thing ;  desiring  that  the  philoso* 
pher  should  be  initiated  into  all  the  intncacies  of  domestic 
economy,  he  would  haye  the  luckless  skater  aware  that  it  is  a 
law  of  gravitation  that  brings  him  down  when  his  foothold 
fails,  and  would  have  him  able  tO'  calculate  the  exact  distance 
the  earth  advances  to  meet  his  head,  and  to  explain,  upon 
scientific  principlesi  why  the  stars  are  so  numerous  and  brilhant 
at  the  moment  of  concussion.  He  is.  &11  of  expedients,  ever 
engaged  in  some  new  enterprise,  or  perfecting  some  scheme,  or 
putting  forth  some  new  theory,  though  by  no  means  one  of 
tiiose  non-practical  visionaries  who  stud  the  air  with  easties. 
and  waste  their  strength  in  fighting  imaginary  demons  and 
windmills.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  the  most  ener^;etic^  perse* 
vering,  practical  saint  on  the  cal^idar,  beinff  decidedly  utili- 
tarian in  his  views,  and  very  much  indined  to  value  things 
according  to  their  direct  bearing  upon  the  dollars  and  cents. 
He  has  not  only  made  the  elements,  steam,  and  the  weapcMi  of 
Jove  his  servants;  but  has  also  made  poetry  subsidiary  to 
commerce  and  education,  by  giving  the  rudiments  of  science 
to  young  learners,  in  the  form  of  epic  poems,  and  advertising 
unpoetic  commodities  in  smooth  measures  and  harmonious 
rhyme.  He  is  too  apt  to  have  ''  an  eye  single"  to  a  good  bar^ 
gain,  and  too  often  passes  by  as  useless  that  which  can  add  no- 
tiling  to  his  profits.  He  loves  the  bright  sun,  because  it  will 
make  hay;  welccnnes  the  rainbow  as  the  harbinger  of  &ir 
weather ;  thinks  paintings,  statuary,  etc.,  very  well  for— child' 
ren;  admires  the  fertile  valley  rather  than  the  picturesque 
mountain.  He  can  find  no  beauty  in  the  overhanging  rock 
or  fix>wiiing  doud,  but  sees  a  paradise  in  the  luxuriant  plain. 
Can  discover  only  nice  timber  in  the  noble  oak,  and  excUdms, 
onseeinj^  Niagara:  "Chrandl  wonderiull  stupendousl  Whai 
a  fowemd  eauHniU  iC  w&M  drive  /  "  He  is  constructed  wholly 
iipon  tne  high«pressure  principle,  and  is  ever  crowding  on  all 
the  steam  the  most  inflammable  fuel  can  create,  and  by  it  is 
whirled  impetuoudy  onward,  like  a  con^rvve  rocket  Tois  is 
manifested  m  all  his  actions,  often  xnakmg  his  haste  a  hvary* 
He  is  never  at  ease;  hurry  ins  through  youth,  he  reaches  man- 
hood, and  then  flyiog  tiliroum  the  country  grumbling  at  the 
downess  of  die  cars  and  telegraphic  uncertainties,  endeavors 
to  contrive  some  method  whereby  he  may  increase  his  speed. 
This  haste  leads  him  into  a  thousand  dangers,  as  he  had  mudi 
rather  run  the  risk  of  beuig  blown  up  than  of  being  left  be- 
hind.   A  week's  deky  harasses  him  more  tiian  a  loss  <tf  a  for- 
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tune.  He  is  prone  to  "  cut  across,"  in  language  as  well  as 
fields,  as  the  numerons  contractions  in  every-day  use  testify ; 
and  has  the  spirit  of  the  wooden-legged  hero,  who  refused  to 
ride  in  the  mail-coach  because  "  ne  couldn't  stop,"  for  all 
such  vehicles  are  to  him  an  abomination.  His  &yorite  motto 
is,  "  Go  ahead !"  and  were  the  devil  to  take  only  the  hinder- 
most^  his  salvation  would  be  sure,  however  great  his  depravity. 
He  desires  to  be  educated,  but  it  must  be  done  quickly,  and 
he  hurries  through  his  routine  of  studies,  like  a  superstitious 
boy  through  ^  church-yard.  No  pleasure  charms  him  unless 
it  DC  brief.  He  has  &st  horses,  fast  steamboats,  &st  locomo- 
tives, works  &st,  plays  fast,  and  in  great  principles  stands  fast 
He  lajrs  out  splendid  grounds,  but  can  not  wait  for  the  shrub- 
bery to  grow ;  builds  fine  houses,  but  is  in  too  much  of  a  hurry 
to  lay  up  substantial  walls ;  makes  sumptuous  feasts,  but  can 
not  stop  to  enjoy  them,  and  so  goes  a-puffing  through  tiie 
world  like  one  of  his  own  locomotives,  ever-restless,  ever- 
changing,  and  only  quiet  when  making  a  great  bustle.  As 
might  be  expectea,  tnis  impetuosity  causes  him  a  thousand 
dangers,  which  a  little  consideration  would  enable  him  to 
avoid,  but  he  rushes  on,  undeterred,  from  peril  to  peril,  and  not 
unflre<][uently  passes  through  a  dozen  crises  in  as  miany  days. 
This  continual  excitement,  want  of  rest,  etc.,  began  to  in- 
iure  his  health;  for  like  the  "Boa-constrictor,"  he  "never 
bites,  but  swallows  his  victuals  whole,"  bolting  down  whole 
ship-loads  of  not  the  choicest  viands  of  Europe  at  a  single 
meal  without  so  much  as  giving  them  a  single  shake.  This  he 
has  done  for  a  long  time,  and  its  effects  have  become  so  apparent 
that  his  physicians  declare,  that  unless  he  exercises  more  care 
in  selecting,  and  increases  the  period  of  mastication  two  or  three 
times,  his  constitution  will  become  seriously  impaired. 

Another  detriment  to  his  health  is  a  most  malignant  malady 
called  the  black  measles,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother. 
Wlwn  young  they  covered  his  whole  body ;  but  careftil  treat- 
ment has  removed  them  tcom  his  upper  extremities,  and  unfor- 
tunately no  further.  They  are  a  very  great  annoyance  and 
distress,  disturbing  him  to  his  very  heart's  core.  Various 
^Temedies  have  been  proposed  for  his  cure.  Some  advise  him 
to  take  a  strong  emancipatory  purgative  whidi,  at  the  risk  of 
his  life,  would  remove  them  at  once.  White  others  insist  that 
owing  to  certain  constitutional  defects,  such  a  course  would 
inevitably  cause  immediate  and  violent  dl^ath ;  and  by  their 
advice  he  has  applied  mild  compromise  ointments  and  the  like. 
These  quiet  for  a  littie  time ;  hot  soon  the  itchings  and  bum- 
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ings  return,  and  so  agitate  the  unfortunate  Saint,  that  some  over- 
anxious and  timorous  souls  live  in  constant  dread  lest  these 
convulsions  will  break  up  the  Union  of  his  members,  and  send 
them  off  tangent-like  to  form  a  fragmentarv  cluster  of  saintly 
asteroids  in  the  canonical  system.  %ut  we  nave  no  such  fear. 
His  vigor  of  youth  and  soundness  of  constitution  are  not  to  be 
interfered  with  by  trifling  causes ;  for  we  invariably  find  his 
general  health  is  very  good,  and  his  courage  and  perseverance 
unexampled.  His  whole  life  has  been  but  a  series  of  trials, 
struggles,  and  victories.  When  he  has  once  determined  to  do 
any  thing,  no  danffers  deter,  no  toil  discourages,  no  resistance 
disheartens  him  ;  he.  rests  not,  turns  not  aside  until  his  object 
is  accomplished.  Hercules,  while  in  his  cradle,  killed  two 
serpente ;  but  St.  Jonathan,  at  his  very  birth,  was  exposed 
to  famine  and  disease,  forced  to  defend  himself  against  wild 
beasts,  hostile  savages,  and  his  own  inhuman  parent  that 
sought  his  destruction.  Yet  never  has  he  shrunk  from  the 
conflict,  never  repined.  Onward,  has  ever  been  his  motto ; 
Victory  or  Death,  his  battle-cry ;  and  Liberty,  his  most  earnest 
invocation.  Caesar  was  ambitious,  Kapoleon  was  ambitious, 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  St.  Jonathan  is  ambitious,  fond 
of  power,  and  has  a  great  love  of  riches,  which,  combined  with 
an  unfortunate  hallucination,  making  hhn  sometimes  forget  the 
means  when  anticipating  the  end,  an  unaccountable  mania  for 
acquiring  land,  enable  nis  neighbors  to  exclaim  with  more 
than  poetic  fervor,  "  'Tis  distance  lends  enchantment  to  the 
view."  And  with  reason ;  for  notwithstanding  he  has  recently 
annexed  a  million  of  square  miles  to  his  farm,  he  would  not 
object  to  grasp  Canada  with  one  hand  and  Central  America 
with  the  other,  while  he  gazes  with  longing  eyes  upon  Cuba. 
One  of  the  probable  causes  of  this  is,  that  diq)ute(r  territories 
have  annoyed  him  so  much  that  he  has  resolved  to  annex  all 
adjoining  lands,  in  order  to  prevent  any  dispute  that  might 
arise  about  boundaries.  Yet  he  is  honest  at  hearty  and  it  is  but 
the  ardor  and  temptations  of  youth  that  cause  these  temporary 
backslidings.  He  is  a  democrat  to  the  core,  in  the  purest  sense 
of  the  word;  ever  opposing  tyrants  and  lending  a  nand  to  the 
oppressed.  He  is  the  great  leading  spirit  in  all  the  reformatory 
movements  of  the  age.  These  qualities,  with  his  native 
strength  and  growing  power,  make  him  the  accomplisher  of 
great  and  wonderful  works.  Thoughout  all  his  domains 
pjeace  and  plenty  abound,  and  ere  long  he  will  stand  without  a 
rival,  leadmg  all  and  controlling  all.  Even  now  he  is  the 
hope  and  solace  of  the  downtrodden,  and  tyrants  tremble  as 
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his  rebuke  continually  Bounds  in  tbeirears.  All  honor  to  him ; 
for  notwithstanding  all  his  incongruities^  he  is  a  noble  beings 
and  take  him  "all  m  all,''  the  most  perfect  saint  in  the  calen- 
dar :  high-minded|  virtuous,  e yer  at  his  post^  ever  laboring ; 
his  great  motiye,  dutj ;  his  great  desire,  right  High  he  sits, 
the  saint  fix)m  the  people,  the  saint  of  the  people*  Let  the 
proud  Spaniard^  as  ne  views  hui  countiy's  crumbling  power, 
call  upon  St.  Jago.  Let  the  inconstant  Frenchman,  as  he 
bears  the  joke  of  his  puppet-like  tyrant,  cry  aloud  to  St. 
Denis.  Let  the  passionate  Italian,  as  he  shrinks  fiom  foreign 
bayonets  amid  tne  crumbling  monuments  of  his  country's 
former  greatness,  beseech  St.  Peter.  Let  the  aristocratic  Eur- 
lishman,  surrounded  by  his  peers  and  his  paupers,  shout  St. 
Qeorge  and  Yictoria.  But  we  sons  of  Columbia,  descendants 
of  the  PilCTJTPfly  the  true  yotaries  of  Liberty,  will  invoke  no 
saint  but  ot.  Jonathan,  and  our  children  and  our  diildrens' 
children  to  the  latest  generation,  shall  revere  his  name,  resolv- 
ing that  henceforth  and  for  ever  St  Jonathan  shall  be  tibie 
patron-saint  of  the  universal  Yankee  nation— and  the  Fourth 
of  July,  St  Jonathan's  Day. 


!>f:il 
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HUMAN  NATtJBE   IN  CHUNKS. 


CHUNK  N<x  5.->THB   OBDEAL   OF  ±  TANKEB   FEDAGOaUEL 

BT     BIOHABD     DOS,     B.L,&&Q.,     ITO. 

"Yitaqtte  tristis  psedagogL" 

I  HAD  once  the  honor  to  receive  an  invitation  to  act  as  the 
knight  of  the  birchen  rod  But  an  ordeal  had  to  be  passed — 
the  fiery  tiyinfl^  ordeal  of  an  examination.  The  time  and  place 
were  appointed,  and  thither  I  repaired,  with  the  district  func- 
tionary, my  employer.  I  found  assembled  the  honorable 
Court  of  Judgment,  readv  to  fulfill  their  august  duties.  Let 
me,  reader,  in  language  of  brevity,  describe  tEe  dignified  com- 
mittee, of  consequential  look.  Tne  Presb^rian  deigyman, 
wearing  the  deep  solemnity  of  Sabbath-tmie  —  the  Saptist, 
looking  knowingly  from  'neath  his  "  specs,''  ready  to  immerse 
me  in  a  sea  of  perplexities — ^the  Metnodist,  whose  sanctimo- 
nious brow  seemed  heavy  with  ponderous  thought — the  corpu- 
lent Doctor,  whose  apothecary's  shop  was  in  his  pockety  ^runt- 
in^  at  every  breath — the  learned  Esquire,  well  versed  m  ihe 
blind  abstractions  of  old  lindley  Murray,  and  the  abbrevia- 
tions. Last  of  all,  the  Yillagje  Lawyer,  who  seemed  to  hold 
himself  before  the  world  as^lackstone,  Jr.,  deep-l^umed  in 
8pelling*book  aphorisms.  The  room  was  throngea  with  spec- 
tators, to  see  the  "  Master  so  it,''  as  they  said.  The  exercises  ' 
were  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Bev.  Baptist  divine.  The 
conclusion  of  his  '^  off-nand ''  ejaculations  was  in  these  words : 
''  Eand  Heaven,  bless  thy  young  servant  in  instructing,  if  he 
passes  examination ;"  to  which  2ie  brother  Methodist  respond- 
ed, "  Amen."  I  concluded,  in  my  own  bosom,  that  a  railure 
should  equally  demand  a  blessing.  The  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man commenced  the  examination,  with  questions  fix>m  the  old 
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"John  Eogers'  Primer."  "Sir,"  sai4  he,  "when  did  sin  come 
into  the  worid?" 

"  When  God  gave  free-will  to  man,"  I  replied. 

"  Eelate  the  fell  of  Sisera"— "  the  death  of  Sanl." 

"  Me  thinks,  sir,"  I  replied,  "you  maybe  forgetful  of  the 
occasion." 

"How  so,  sir?"  said  he. 

"  Why,  sir,"  I  replied,  "  I  am  not  on  examination  for  admis- 
sion to  the  ministry." 

" It  matters  not,  rejoined  the  clergyman ;  "you  should  un- 
derstand  the  principles  of  divinity,  so  tnat  you  could  satisfy  the 
inquiring  mind,  at  request.  Divinity  should  go  hand  in  hand 
with  Science ;  and  when  the  mind  becomes  learned,  it  will  be 
also  good.    Science  bows  her  lordly^  brow  only  to  religion." 

"  That's  my  mind,"  said  the  Baptist 

"  I  perfectly  accord  with  your  views,  Brother,"  added  the 
Methodist. 

"  Come,  gentlemen,  proceed,  proceed ;  don't  waste  the  night 
with  effiics,    said  the  Doctor. 

The  Baptist  brother,  after  arranging  his  dignity,  in  the  form 
of  a  white  cravat,  commenced.  "Sir/'  said  he,  "what  is  lan- 
guage ?" 

"The  telegraph  of  the  mind,"  I  replied. 

"Incorrect,  air,  incorrect;  'tis  the  utterance  of  articulate 
sounds ;  and  I  wish,  sir,  that  you  would  confine  yourself  to  the 
text-books." 

I  was  on  the  point  of  informing  him,  that  it  would  be  an 
approximation  toward  the  better,  if  he  would  take  his  own  re- 
quest to  heart,  and  stick  to  the  teocL 

"  But,"  continued  he,  "  what  are  ideas  ?" 

"  Thoughts,  journeying  to  do  reverence  to  God,"  I  answered. 

"  Too  Utopian  for  my  comprehension,"  replied  the  clergy- 
man. 

I  was  then  delivered  over  to  the  Methodist  divine.  Said  he, 
on  a  "high  key,"  "What  does  A.  M.  stand  for?"  "D.D.? 
B.  L.?"  etc.,  etc.  As  I  was  about  to  answer,  a  little  red-headed 
urchin,  suiting  his  words  to  a  quick  departure,  exclaimed, 
"Mr.  Priest,  what  is  Amenf^  "Shameftu,  shameful,  that  in 
this  enlightened  era  so  little  reverence  is  paid  to  reverend  sta- 
tion." The  minister  felt  quite  abashed  at  so  sudden  an  inter- 
rogatory, and  gave  place  to  Calomel.  "  Humph  I  sir,  define 
caput,  emetic,  erysipelas,  etc.,  etc.  I  ask  you  this  important 
question,"  continued  the  M.D.,  "  to  impress  upon  your  mind 
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the  necesaitj  of  instruoting  your  pupils  in  the  principles  of 
phjaiology." 

I  sat  in  silenoe,  wondering  what  relation  emetics  had  to 
schpol-teachin^.  I  however  concluded  that  they  bore  about 
the  same  relation  as  salivation  to  salvation. 

The  venerable  Esquire,  feeling  the  dignity  of  his  honorary 
title,  was  requested  to  continue  the  cross-examination.  Com- 
mencing the  preface  of  Murray's  Grammar,  with  much  pom- 
posity, he  ceased  not  to  interrogate  me  on  its  every  principle. 
Such  was  his  zeal  in  svntas,  that  he  leaped  the  '*  Finis"  into  a 
grammatical  world  of  bis  own.  TJbie  Esquire  closed  his  exam- 
ination by  asking  me  to  define  bl  period,  and  to  caU  up  and  see 
his"gal8.l' 

The  village  pettifoMer,  full  of  legal  consequence,  said, "  Sir, 
who  concocted  the  Master  Declaration  of  Independence?" 
"Who  annihilated  nullification  in  this  glorious  Union?" 
"  Who  was  the  immortal  Blackstone,  that  concocted  laws  for 
the  universe  and  Great  Britain  ?"  I  should  have  concluded 
that  "our  lawyer"  was  an  honorable  M.C.,  had  I  not  other- 
wise been  informed.  The  examination  having  been  concluded, 
the  legal  examiners  retired  into  an  adjoining  apartment  to  de« 
liberate.  During  their  absence,  whisperings  ran  along  the 
"crowd."  "Wonder  if  he'll  pass?"  "they  gin  him  a  hard 
'un;"  "he'll  go  it;"  "dang  him,  he's  cot  the  real  Simon-pure 
grit."  Soon  the  Committee  returnee^  a  perfect  phalanx  of 
Law,  Gospel,  and  Medicine.  The  reverend  Presbyterian  acted 
as  Chairman,  or  rather  the  oracle  of  that  tribunal  of  brains. 
Said  he,  "Sir,  after  much  consideration  and  deliberation,  we 
have  concluded  to  award  you  a  certificate ;  and,  should  you 
not  succeed  as  an  instru,ctor,  we  shall  feel  compelled,  ex  officio^ 
to  discharge  you  from  the  position  we  have  conferred  upon 
you." 

"Humph  I  humph  1  one  (Question  more,  one  question  more," 
said  the  Doctor,  with  a  medical  squint.  "  Were  a  child  to  dis- 
obey, would  you  chastise  him?" 

"Indeed,  sir,  I  would,"  I  replied. 

"Blast  ye,  you  would'nt  me,"  growled  an  urchin  in  the 
comer. 

"  Humph  1  humph  I  shut  up,  sir,  shut  up,  or  I'll  physic  you," 
replied  the  doctor  gruiBGiy. 

"  Come  on,  you  can't  catch  me,  you  old  puJBFy  pill-peddler," 
rejoined  precocity,  taking  hasty  departure. 

"  But,**  added  the  Eev.  Methodist,  "  I  suppose  you  will  open 
your  school  with  prayer?" 
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That  question  was  a  stumper  as  the  Hoodters  say ;  but  I 
thought  I  should  be  regarded  as  neterodox,  if  I  refizsed  to  an- 
swer, so  I  replied,  that  prayers  among  little  urchins  in  the 
Bohool«room  would  be  answered  by  paper-wads,  instead  of  a 
blessing. 

**  Yes,  yes,  humph  I"  added  the  Doctor ;  ^  the  Amen  would 
be  the  echo  of  a  pop*gun.'^ 

'*  Yes,'^  Gontinued  tne  legal  pun£t,  '^prayinffin  school  to 
diminutiye  children,  is  like  proclaiming  glad  tidings  of  salya* 
tion  to  squalling  in&nts  in  the  tabernacle.  I,  sir,  hare  seen 
ministers  look  reyerential  anathemas  at  infhnts  in  the  sanotu* 
ary." 

"  Well,  well,''  said  the  Esquire,  "  it  is  getting  late ;  rather 
guess  we  had  better  adjouin."  "  Ijet  us  implore  a  blessing," 
sidd  the  Methodist  diyme. 

I  will  give  his  prayer  verbatim  et  merattm^  for  the  benefit  of 
such  township  functionaries :  "  Kind  Hearen,  we  thank  thee 
for  this  pleasmg  interview  with  thy  young  servant:  eive  him 
wisdom  fix>m  thy  bounty  to  dischai^ge  every  dut;^  in  the  great 
drama  of  thought ;  make  him  instrumentsJ  m  giyinff  moral  tone 
to  the  harp  of  life,  for  spheres  of  usefulness  and  nonor;  and 
when  life's  weary  pilgrimage  is  o'er^  receive  us  at  thought's 
banquet  in  heaven.^  At  the  conclusion  of  this  eloquent  offer- 
ing, each  arose  and  bestowed  on  me  friendly  congratulations. 
AU  were  anxious  that  I  should  find  opportunity  to  give  them 
a  visit,  for  each  was  blessed  with  loving  daughters,  excepting 
the  legal  gentleman,  who  was  too  pompous  for  Cupid  to  assaiL 

After  passing  the  evening  adieus,  I  took  my  departure,  with 
the  District  Committee,  my  employer.  We  soon  reached  his 
residence  on  a  bleak  and  barren  hill,  where  sunbeams  were 
ever  chilled  by  cold  northern  blasts.  Chi  entering,  the  Com- 
mittee introduced  me  to  his  wife.  She  raised  not  her  eyes,  nor 
even  bowed  the  compliments  of  the  evening,  but  sat  cold  and 
gloomy,  folfilling  a  matrimonial  duty — rocking  cradle.  At 
last,  said^he,  turning  to  her  beloved  consort,  "What  on  arth 
did  you  bring  the  school-master  home  for — say  ?  did'nt  I  tell 
ye  that  there  wan't  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat,  but  codfish  and 
turnips;  and  as  for  being  tormented  to  death,  as  long  as  I  haint 
got  cnildxen  to  send  to  school,  I  won't,  ao  there/  I  am  dis- 
couraged, 80 1 — lie  still,  hush  I  O  d-e-a-r  me  I"  continued  she,  "  or 
m  box  your  ears  1"  addressing  the  domestic  jewel.  I  could 
not  conceive  how  such  a  little  delicate  structure  of  humanity 
could  manufacture  so  much  thunder.  The  music  of  a  scolding 
woman  and  a  squalling  baby  should  be  introduced  as  the  sub- 
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base  in  Ae  noctunml  Berenade  of  a  cairoichestm.  A  tornado 
followed  by  a  score  of  thanddr-storms  and  fiye  respeotable  earth- 
qnakee  multiplied  by  the  numeration  table,  would  fail  to 
arriye  at  a  shadow  of  oomparison  to  that  gocd  woman.  I  di- 
gress. Thii  modem  Amazon  oontinaed  to  scold,  scold,  and 
in£smo7  ^  bawl,  bawl,  till  I  oould  endure  the  agony  no  longer. 
Said  %  ^<  Gbod  woman,  {v>hcU  a  Tie  I)  that  is  decidedijthe  pretti- 
est ehUd  I  ev^  saw ;  wny,  madam,  it  resembles  you.  Its  fea- 
tures so  striking — ^its  ere  like  a  jewel — ^indeed,  like  your  own." 
"  Do  you  think  so,  sir  ?**  replied  she.  {A  smile  jusi  dawning  on 
her  dHoek)    ^^  Oertainly  I  do,  marm,"  said  L 

^  I  think  U  hdka  nke  mMer^^  continued  the  woman,  (the 
smile  completa)  "ShanH  I  rook  the  cradle?"  said  I.  "I 
love  to  rook  cracues." 

*'  You  may,  sir,  if  you  please,**  rejoined  the  lady,  "  while  I 
raepare  some  refreshments."  (Her  cheeks  blushing  with  smiles.) 
jB(Jbg  enoomiuma  wiU  jueU  the  Urrifio  diaehofrge  of  a  scold's  pcUmt 
haUary.  ^^Thal  baby  looks  Khe  you  marm^^*  wonderfully  pro- 
vided for  me. 

7^  floft-floap  banner  Ib  tmlbried ; 
It  ralM  the  hearty  It  ralea  tira  wodcL 
Wbo^  who  woaU  tear  tiiat  wuiga  dows^ 
AM  wdte^m  woma&'s  oheek  *  ftmm? 

I  would  cheerfhlly  recommend  to  pedagogues  generally,  that 
they  lay  aside  hic^  hoee^  hocy  and  inform  their  minds  in  relation 
to  the  "  live"  baby  parlance. 

A  pedagogue  well  versed  in  the  in&nt  vocabulary  will  be 
dearly  k)vM,  by  dearly  beloved  mothers.  "  ^Mee  darUn\  settle 
shugte^  rna-mJe  booby.  Babies  are  the  pedagogue's  refuge  in 
his  nour  of  need — ^latchen  celebrities  and  squamng  aocidents. 
Qod  bless  the  pedagoguel 
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"Hand  ^narafl.mali  miaerSa  loocaiTere  dlaoo.** 

As  December  knocked  at  the  outer  gate  of  the  year  with  an 
ieicle,  I  sallied  forth  as  the  Knight  of  the  Bod.  What  conse- 
quence attaches  itself  to  the  pedago^e's  sphere !  My  school- 
house  was  perched  on  the  summit  of  a  bleak  and  barren  hill — 
resembling  much  an  antiquated  castle.    It  was  constructed  so 
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as  to  admit  of  constant  ventilation.  Its  internal  architecture 
was  a  complete  triumph  of  inyentive  genius.  The  old  desks 
fronting  the  centre  were  defaced  by  that  magic  tool,  "the 
school-boy's  knife."  Names  were  there  carved  for  immor- 
tality. Paper-wads,  those  little  harmless  missiles  used  in 
childhood's  Dombardments,  adorned  the  walls.  An  old  Frank- 
lin stove  stood  in  the  centre,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  old 
Ben,  and  to  smoke.  Portraits  oi  former  pedagogue.  Its 
pipe  showed  the  artistic  skill  of  my  pupils^-charcotui  sketches 
here  and  there  were  discernible  on  the  ceiling,  portraying  my 
illustrious  predecessor,  who  was  alike  distinguished  for  making 
marks.  At  an  early  hour,  the  urchins  began  to  convena  Each 
little  "  idea"  as  he  entered,  gave  a  sharp  glance  at  the  master, 
and  hid  under  the  desks.  Some  came  with  cold  fingers.  Some 
desired  of  me  to  remove  their  tiny  coverings.  Some  came  with 
their  little  shining  paUs,  well  stored  with  frostod  cakes.  The 
immortal  hour  of  nine  arrived,  and  I  ordered  tl^e  urchins  to 
their  posts.  Such  an  array  of  red  cheeks  I  never  saw  before — 
like  twenty  summer  dawns  on  the  cheek  of  one  sunmier's  day. 
Some  of  the  young  lads  came  with  their  pockets  filled  with 
birch,  to  eat,  and  perchance  to  counteract  the  effects  of  an 
external  application,  to  keep  it  from  striking  in.  As  soon  as 
silence  was  established,  I  remarked  to  them  on  the  subject  of 
their  duties,  but  was  often  interrupted  by  repeated  requests, 
^^Maint  I  gvxmtV^  While  I  endeavored  to  instil  into  their 
tender  minds  the  vast  importance  of  diligence,  a  little  red- 
haired  urchin  cried  out,  ^^SarrCs  Grpricking  on  meP^  As  I 
strove  with  heart  and  might  to  fill  their  minds  with  honor- 
able emulation,  a  pale-faced  idea  screamed  out,  ^^SaVs  puXUn! 
my  h-a-i-r/"  As  I  expatiated  on  the  necessity  of  constant 
assiduity,  a  paper-wad  struck  me  on  my  cheet.  My  anger 
was  roused.  I  smote  the  desk  with  my  sceptre,,  deter- 
mined on  flogging  the  first  disobedience,  but  ere  1  could  ad- 
vance, I  was  met  with — ^^ShanH  Jim  give  me  my  knife  ?"  I  cried, 
"Order!  order!"  Just  then  a  little  specimen  of  humanity 
inquired  very  meekly,  " W-h-e-r-e-'s  flie  lesson?"  "Nose 
bleeds !"  bawled  another.  "  Wash  my  slate  I"  cried  the  third. 
"May  I  go  'ome?"  interrogated  another.  My  patience  was 
exhausted.  I  told  my  pupils  that  they  might  enjoy  a  recess, 
and  out  they  went.  Sucn  crashing  of  boots  I  never  heard 
before.  Every  boy  was  a  miniature  earthquake.  Once  beneath 
the  blue  sky,  they  screamed,  and  tore,  and  swore.  One  poor 
unfortunate  wore  a  blue  cast  around  his  eye,  from  a  snow-ball. 
Another  lost  his  plush  cap.    It  was  a  terrible  time.    I  soon 
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called  them  in.  Mr.  Bircli  immediately  gaye  a  complimentary 
dance.  "  Til  tell  ma — ^I'll  tell  ma  1"  they  cried,  as  they  came  to 
the  quick  step.  I  broke  my  whip— lost  my  patience — ^and — 
and  came  considerably  withm  a  league  of  swearing.  I  tried  to 
hear  the  lessons,  but  none  were  ready — not  one.  I  called  up 
a  little  curly-headed  fellow — patted  him  on  the  head,  told  him 
he  looked  smart — would  make  a  man  some  time — ^pulled  his 
cheeks,  etc.  Finally,  I  asked  him  "Who  made  hmi?"  and 
the  little  idea  looked  me  in  the  eye  very  knowingly,  and  said, 
"j5e  wanH  Tnade,  but  grew?^  The  scholars  all  laughed,  and  I — 
I .  It  was  enough.  I  dismissed  school  It  was  the  cus- 
tom of  the  district  to  have  the  teacher  "board  'round" — ^a 
direct  insult  on  soul  and  body — an  unpardonable  district  sin. 
Just  as  school  was  dismissed,  I  informed  one  of  my  pupils  that 
I  would  accompany  him  home. 

Said  he,  "Ma  says  as  how  she  did'nt  want  the  school-mas- 
ter 'bout  till  arter  cleaning  house." 

"  Very  well,  I  replied. 

I  addressed  the  same  remark  to  another. 

She  replied,  that  "  the  baby  was  sick,  and  her  ma  could'nt 
have  me.'^    "  Very  well,"  I  replied. 

I  addressed  the  same  to  a  third,  but  she  replied  that  "  her 
folks  were  killing  hogs,  and  I  mustnH  come." 

I  told  my  intentions  to  a  fourth,  but  he  said  "his  ma  was 
sick  with  the  tooOiachey 

"  Well,  111  go  home  with  you,"  said  I  to  a  fifth. 

"  The  baby  has  got  the  measles,  and  pet  has  gone  away,  and 
we've  got  company,"  replied  die  fifth. 

Wefl,  I  turned  to  the  sixth.  But  the  sixth  was  "  no  go ;"  for 
ma  was  making  sausages,  and  Aunt  Somebody  was  there  on 
a  visit,  and  she  said  she  would  not  have  the  school-master  then 
for  all  Texas.  I  gave  up  in  despair.  I  raved  like  a  school- 
master. I.  swore  moderately.  "  rTo  spot  to  receive  me  I"  I 
cried.  At  last,  driven  by  the  hand  of  necessity,  I  set  forth  to 
seek  quarters.  Darkness  overspread  the  earth  ere  I  found 
quarters.  Quarters,  forsooth  I  It  was  impiously  called  a 
dwelling.  Mother,  children,  and  old  black  qog  were  all  over 
in  the  suds.  The  old  dog  growled  a  recognition — the  children 
fawned  around  me.  I  called  them  little  gems,  but  humbled 
myself  a  week  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  for  the  lie.  Wherever 
they  touched  me  appeared  a  grease-spot  that  no  soap  could 
remove.     Tea  was  soon  ready.    I  sat  at  the  table — to  grease  I 

give  my  shining  blade.     What  viands/ — sausages  and  park. 
oughnuts  were  abundant.     The  young  'uns  cried — ^the  cat 
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mewed — ^the  old  dog  growled — ^interspersed  with  "  be  still," 
"<wn^  you  ashamed  V^  "  Gtet  out  I"  ^^ScatP^  I  prayed  for  a  club 
to  slay  the  cat,  and  kill  the  dog,  and  murder  the — the — ^well, 
the  youngsters.  A  domestic  squall  and  kitchen  thunder,  with 
a  mewing  cat  and  a  growling  dog,  in  a  smoking  room,  around 
a  green-birch  fire,  is,  m  a  word,  the  poetry  of  "boarding  'round." 
I  soon  retired.  A  shingle  block  surrounded  with  fine  cotton, 
composed  my  pillow — my  covering  two  yards  of  tape.  I 
looked  through  the  crevices  of  the  roof,  and  watched  the 
wakeful  stars.  The  Pleiades  smiled  at  my  sweet  repose.  I 
gazed  on  Orion  as  he  led  his  starry  warriors  on  for  the  con- 
quests of  night.  My  dreams  were  kissed  with  memories  of 
absent  loves.  I  awoke — ^swallowed  a  sausage — pocketed  two 
doughnuts^  and  hastened  for  my  field  of  labor.  I  feund,  ere  my 
labors  were  concluded,  that  the  exclarnxiticm^'point  for  hoarding 
^rornid  was  a  baby  cvMing  teeth  I  Hurrah  for  doughnuts !  Three 
cheers  for  cradle  responsibilities  I  Long  life  to  old  maids  I 
,Vive  les  pedagogues  I 
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"SVana  mendaci  tecta  ooloro.** 

We  liear,  now-a-days,  much  in  relation  to  daring  frauds  on 
corporations,  financial  croups,  and  monetary  spasms.  Busi- 
ness men  have  become  distrustful  of  their  worthy  compeers. 
Sly&tj  graduated  swindler,  denominated  business  man,  regards 
his  neighbor  as  a  fit  subject  for  State  honors  in  the  State's 

Sriflon.  Sinee  pippins  grew  in  the  garden  of  Eden  to  bait  the 
evil's  trap,  there  has  never  been  quite  so  much  self-respect  as 
at  present.  I  will  give,  in  brief,  a  recipe  for  making  honest 
men,  found  on  the  track  of  the  New-York  and  New-Haven 
Eailroad,  by  a  consummate  villain,  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  di- 
vulged it. 

Mrstly,  (as  our  good  parson  says,  after  an  hour's  inspired 
eloquence.)  Borrow,  if  you  do  not  inherit  it,  a  progressive 
devil,  and  then  play  honesty  as  president  of  some  vaunted 
corporation.  A^r  a  little  time,  become  indisposed,  finandaUy 
inmsposed.  For  your  suffering,  take  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  so, 
as  an  opiate,  and  charge  the  same  to  old  Esc[uire  Sundries,  a 
very  clever  old  fellow  that  otbefa  foots  legislative  bills. 
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Secondly.  Join  the  chnrcli,  a  ^hionable  church,  and  praj 
every  time  you  are  requested  for  out-door  sinners.  The 
stronger  your  zeal,  the  greater  the  blessing.  If  you  can  spare 
a  cool  thousand  for  benevolence,  so  much  the  better;  your 
name  will  be  sure  to  appear  in  the  papers  as  a  friend  of  the 
'*  widow  and  the  fatherless."  Stealing  for  the  poor  and  unfor* 
tnnate  is  disinterested  benevolence,  a  kind  of  pncmcial  Christ* 
ianity.  Qive  to  charity  at  all  times,  but  stick  for  the  half-cent 
with  your  maid-servants  and  your  man-servants.  Be  an  active 
temperance  man,  but  occasionally  take  a  sly  drink  "  to  feel 
well."  No  sin  in  drinking  |)nt;a^y;  but  praying  should  be 
done  openhf.    That's  honest  to  a  proverb. 

Thirdly.  Advertise  verv  largely ;  talk  of  "  stocks,  stocks," 
to  your  mends ;  borrow  tteely  of  your  friends  for  speculation  ; 
furnish  your  dwelling  with  carved  work ;  import  carpets  from 
Brussels*;  supply  plate  of  silver  and  gold.  Present  some 
valued  token  of  consideration  to  your  pastor ;  visit  Newport 
or  Saratom  in  smnmer;  but  smell,  by  all  means  sweU;  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  the  stveU.  Pray  every  morning,  when  sur- 
rounded by  friends ;  but  if  you  omit  it  at  other  times,  it  is  of 
no  consequence  whatever.  The  negligence  will  not  be  noticed 
by  the  Lord,  or  cared  for  by  the  devil. 

Fourthly.  If  you  again  feel  diseased  in  soul  or  pocket,  just 
run  your  hand  into  the  treasury,  and  take  out  the  small  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  so,  as  a  sort  of  cathartic. 
Should  it  be  discovered  by  the  keen-eyed  directors  that  there 
IS  a  loss,  be  perf<^tly  astonished  that  mankind  will  be  so  ras- 
cally— such  robbers.  You  may  see  in  the  daily  papers.  Some- 
body TO  Blame,  Mokstrgus  Fraud,  $100,000  li)ST.  Take 
no  notice  of  it ;  a  very  common  occurrence ;  head  up,  and  on- 
ward I  No  one  will  think  you,  the  very  charitable  and  reli- 
gious gentleman,  to  blame.  Should  the  "Daily  Blackmail'' 
surmise  that  you  are  the  notorious  Somebody,  dash  out  a 
"clean  five  hundred."  You  can  have  your  every  sin  wiped 
away  for  that  amount.  The  "  Daily  Blackmail"  is  the  literal 
Bethesda  of  the  press,  since  its  editor's  return  from  his  fnvnzsterial 
duties.  Understand  well  the  game  of  this  and  that,  and  you 
wiU  in  time  have  Hon.  appended  to  your  dignity.  Should 
you  be  troubled  with  convulsions,  make  a  mistake,  for  relief, 
of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mistakes  are  the  natural 
consequences  of  fallibility.  Act  as  poor  as  the  Scriptural  Job, 
feel  lonely,  show  a  slight  tinge  of  insanity,  get  advised  by  your 
&mily  physicians  to  travel ;  and  travel,  by  all  means,  travel. 
Gross  tne  billowy  deep;   visit  la  beUe  France,  robed  in  her 
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vines ;  ascend  the  Alpine  spires ;  become  enraptured  with  Ita- 
lian sunset,  and  loye  the  bright-eyed  senoras ;  visit  Turkey, 
and  hold  sweet  converse  with  the  Sultan ;  enjoy  the  soft  glance 
from  the  queens  of  the  harem ;  embrace  the  faith  of  the  Mos- 
lem, and  hourly  cross  your  arms  beside  the  shrine  of  St.  So- 
phia ;  swear  hatred  to  the  ruthless  Czar,  and  eternal  adherence 
to  the  Koran  and  the  Crescent ;  visit  Hungary,  and  espouse 
the  cause  of  Liberty,  yea  suffer  within  some  Austrian  dungeon 
for  freedom  of  speech.  The  world  vnU  call  you  a  martyr.  Ee- 
tum  at  last  to  the  land  of  your  &thers,  compile  a  history  of 
your  adventures :  write  your  own  biography,  and  immortality 
IS  thine.  Should  you  be  mistrusted  by  some  unlucky  stock- 
holder that  had  advertised  you  as  ^^Jive  feet  eight  inches  in 
heightj^^  with  " lean  cheeks,"  and  " long  ears"  die  suddenly  in 
cUl  the  public  prints,  but  come  to  life  somewhere,  no  matter 
where — only  die,  and  come  to  life.  By  all  means  die.  Kick 
up  a  dust,  and  you  are  soon  out  of  sight. 


CHUNK  No.   8.— ADVERTISING   FOR   A  WIPE. 
'^Duia  pati  discit  plarima)  quisquia  amat" 

As  I  sat  lonely  and  gloomily  on  the  barren  strand  of  Bache- 
lorism, away  from  sunbeams,  away  from  the  stars,  where  never 
a  flower  offered  its  sacrifice  of  odors,  a  thought  entered  my 
bosom  that  determination  might  overcome  my  bashfulness,  and 
I  yet  might  hve  in  some  conjugal  paradise.  How  can  I  relieve 
mjrself  of  this  galling  chain  of  bachelorism  ?  my  heart  seemed 
to  inquire.  I  had  long  heard  of  the  potency  of  advertising. 
I  had  seen  around  me,  men  arise  frx)m  poverty  to  opulence 
through  the  language  of  the  press.  A  thought  leaped  mto  my 
brain,  I  tuill  advertise  for  a  wife.  After  much  writing  and  re- 
writing, I  at  last  prepared  the  following  as  an  advertisement : 
"  A  young  man,  of  twenty-five,  possessing  an  income  of  five 
thousand  a  year,  of  mild  disposition,  gentlemanly  in  manners, 
of  liberal  education,  is  desirous  of  forming  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance with  some  accomplished  lady.  Address  '  Alpha,'  Box  — , 
City."  My  advertisement  was  forwarded  and  duly  pub- 
lished. I  saw,  in  reading  it  the  next  day,  that  I  had  omitted 
to  require  communications  to  be  "  post-paid."  But  my  card 
was  before  the  world.    I  began  to  feel  an  anxiety  to  rend 
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asunder  those  little  gilt-edged  missiyes  that  my  fancy  had 
strewed  around  my  brain.  Two  days  after  the  appearance  of 
my  '^  desire,"  I  called  at  the  post-office.  Such  an  amount  of 
letters  was  never  received  before  by  one  individual ;  and  not 
one  was  "  post-paid."  I  hastened  home  with  my  trophies — 
adoertising  trophies — ^locked  myself  in  my  room,  and  commenced 
tearing  the  envelopes.  Oh  I  how  fanciful;  pink,  blue,  buff, 
white,  gUt,  red,  and  finally  all  kinds  of  colors.  My  heart  beat 
a  quick-st^.  I  perspirea  I  felt  as  if  I  stood  a  chance  in  the 
lottery  of  hearts.  I  slowly  unfolded  the  gilt-edged  leaves — 
how  delicately  written,  how  charming-fine  I  The  first  that  met 
my  eye  commenced  so  sweetly,  '*My  dear  Alpha."  How 
soothing  to  my  soul,  called  dear  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
It  was  so  touchingly  affectionate,  I  must  give  it  verbatim  et 
Titer atim : 

" ^,  June  1, 18— . 

*'  Mr  Deab  *  Alpha'  :  I  noticed  in  this  morning's  ,  your  advertise- 

ment for  a  partner — a  life-partner ;  one  that  can  love  tenderly,  and  bind 
your  bosom  with  joys.  I  can  love  as  sweetly  as  a  seraph,  and  twine  every 
hour  with  garlands  of  aflPection.  I  possess  an  amiable  disposition,  soft  as 
this  morning's  hour.  Mine  it  is  to  love ;  without  my  love,  kindled  by  an- 
gels, gloom  and  sorrow  would  soon  lead  me  to  the  chambw  of  sepulchres. 
I  would  gladly  embrace  your  heart  and  hand.  I  would  soften  the  little 
cares  of  life,  and  steal  the  tear-drop  from  your  eye. 

"Dearett  'Alpha,'  shall  I  be  yours,  and  shall  we  together  tread  life's 
flowery  meads  f    Bo  write  immecUately,  my  lote,  and  believe  me  your  own 

"  Sophia." 

I  read  that  little  missive  over  and  over.  I  believed  that 
Sophia  was  inspired.  I  thought  I  could  behold  her  robed  in 
simplicity  and  love.  I  sighed,  Sophia;  I  sang,  Sophia.  I 
thought  that  I  had  found  the  twin-spirit,  the  one  to  fill  my 
destiny.  But  a  hundred  more  unread  missives  were  before 
me.  I  must  read  them  all,  though  partiality  is  a  law  of  love. 
I  gently  unfolded  another ;  oh  I  now  beautiful — beautiful. 

"  May  81, 18—. 
<<  Dbaebst  *  Alpha'  :  I  saw  in  this  morning's  issue,  that  you  were  desirous 
of  forming  a  '  matrimonial  alliance'  with  a  lady.  I  am  happy  to  present 
myself  as  a  candidate  for  your  affection.  I  am  eighteen,  with  darh  eyes 
and  raven  hair.  But  ah  I  how  deep  and  pure  my  love.  Affection  is  ever 
mine ;  my  bosom  is  ever  calm ;  heaven  taught  me  how  to  love.  As  I  dt  by 
my  window,  I  gaze  upon  the  cloud-ships  of  the  sky,  freighted  with  sunsetVi 
golden  leaves  sailing  over  the  etheriiJ  billows.    I  would  that  they  could 

bear  a  gem  of  my  love  to  thea    Write  me,  loved  one. 

'*  Tour  dear  Katt." 
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Well,  after  reading  dear  Katy's  epistle,  my  regard  for  Sophia 
fell  about  two  degrees.  Oh  I  the  tnought  to  me  of  a  pair  of 
black  eyes,  and  a  bower  of  linglets ;  and  that  little  love-gem, 
too,  that  she  wished  to  ^nd  me  in  token  of  her  heart  0 
Katy  I  I  sighed,  for  one  moment's  view,  and  thou  art  mine. 
I  fell  in  love,  too,  with  the  name.  Katy,  Katy,  how  pretty  it 
does  sound.  Some  one  *'  that  knows"  hath  said^  all  Ka^  are 
good-natured  and  pretty.  I  partially  concluded  to  strike  up  a 
partnership  without  looking  any  &rther  among  my  ^^  extensive 
female  correspondence."  But  no,  I  looked  again;  carefully 
unfolded  the  sheets.  Oh  I  what  met  my  eye  I  a  neat,  pretty 
little  heart,  worked  with  hair,  so  delicate,  so  emblematical,  so-— 
80  gen^x)us.    I  laid  the  heart  down  to  peruse  the  contents. 


(( 


-,  June.l,  18-^. 


"DsARBar  'Alpha':  Thou  shalt  be  mine.  Long  haye  I  dreamed  of  a 
Idndred  spirit;  thou,  dearest,  art  the  one.  FU  loye  thee  as  none  other 
oan.  I  will  be  the  angel  of  thy  hours,  and  gild  your  life  with  one  sweet 
dawn.  Dearest,  I  yet  am  young,  gay,  and  loving.  No  sorrow  dare  intrude 
within  my  heart  Educated  in  all  branches ;  I  can  sing,  can  waltz,  can 
loye.  My  &ther  has  giyen  me  enough  of  this  world's  gold  Ah  I  dearest! 
gold  without  a  heart  is  dross.    Gome  and  see  me — ah  1  *  to  loye.' 

"  Devotedly  yours,  Jewub." 

Well  done,  I  thought  to  myself;  Tm  in  for  Jennie;  she  has 
the  "  pewter,"  I  reasoned  stoicaHy.  She  may  be  cross-eyed, 
lame,  red-haired,  toothless.  But  then  what  are  all  of  those  to 
a  plenty  of  "pewter"?  Gold  will  extinguish  all  defects. 
"Sne  will  be  my  angel  too,"  and  furnish  the  rocks.  Well,  I'm 
in  for  Jennie.  Katy  and  Sophia  were  erased  from  my  heart 
It  was  Jennie — Jennie.    But  I  read  further  from  my  "  pile" : 


u 


-,18—. 


"  Most  Wortht  Sm:  Tou  want  a  good  and  confiding  wife,  one  that  can 
beatify  home  ;  one  that  can  driye  the  clouds  of  Borrow  away ;  one  that  can 
loye.  I  possess  wealth  with  energy,  beauty  with  education.  My  cheeks 
are  like  the  dawns,  my  eyes  like  diamonds.  I  can  play  the  piano  or  rock 
the  eradUy  work  embroidery  or  ply  the  mop.  I  can  dance  gracefully  or 
knead  bread.  I  want  a  husband ;  one  of  means,  one  of  energy,  one  that 
knows  the  true  significance  of  loye.  If  you  are  such,  answer  this ;  if  not, 
remain  single  till  you  are.  Your  obedient  seryant 

**MAmDA." 

When  I  had  finished  reading  this  epistle,  mv  mind  was  set- 
tled.    Matilda  shall  be  the  one.     I  possess  ^1  the  qualifications 
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that  she  requires.  I  felt  as  if  she  possessed  the  "stuff."  I 
thought  I  should  neyer  do  any  better  in  this  world — ^ah  I  I  was 
confident  Beauty  and  activitj  blended  in  her  person.  Hea- 
vens I  I  thought  of  angels — seraphs.  I  walked  the  room ;  I 
looked  at  the  glass ;  I  thought  what  an  advantage  I  had  gained 
by  advertising.  Every  girl  in  love  with  me — ^all  want  to 
marry  me.  0  Matilda!  I  sighed;  a  kingdom  for  one  hour 
with  thee.  Oh !  for  the  heaven  of  one  moment  within  sight 
of  you.  I  laid  aside  all  other  conmiunications,  and  tried  to 
sleep ;  but  no,  little  Oupids  hovered  around  me.  I  saw  ring- 
lets, rosy  cheeks,  and  bright  eyes.    I  could  not  rest. 

The  next  number  will  contain  the  reasons  why  I  always  after 
that  signed  my  advertisements  "  Omega,"  provided  always  they 
be  acceptable  to  "  mon  ami^"  D.  W.  JbL 


CHUlinB:    NO.    9.  — MOBBRN   OLBRKS  — HOW   MADE    UP. 
*'  Simplex  mmiditiia."    (Elegftnt  on  $300  a  year. ) 

Human  Nature  commenced  in  Eden,  and  was  beautifully 
consummated  in  the  person  of  a  Modem  Clerk — a  dry-goods 
clerk.  A  Modern  Clerk  is  the  eleventh  wonder  of  the  world. 
Who  or  what  was  the  architect  of  that  extraordinary  concoc- 
tion of  special  humanity,  is  a  matter  beyond  the  researches  of 
the  erudite.  "Were  I  to  rear  the  structure  of  a  clerk,  I  should 
commence  with  the  lower  extremities.  My  first  effort  would 
be  the  creation  of  a  pair  of  patent-leather  gaiters,  with  high 
heels  and  silver  buckles.    If  they  failed  to  squeak  politely,  I 

should  furnish  them  with  an  oblivion,  or  send  them  to  the , 

where  they  might  possibly  become  fashionable,  or  at  least 
iaerviceable.  My  next  effort  would  be  to  procure  the  highest 
finished  broadcloth,  striped  on  either  side  to  resemble  a  naval 
uniform,  or  to  show  pantaloon-respect  to  the  American  escut- 
cheon. A  cork-screw  pattern  might  be  more  respectable.  I 
should  prepare  a  vest  of  the  richest  silks,  neatly  embroidered 
with  hearts  and  vines.  I  should  make  a  capacious  vest  pocket 
on  each  side,  to  accommodate  scissors  and  tape;  and  one  to 
accommodate  a  fuU-holed  jeweled  lever,  five  carats  fine — im- 
properly called,  by  ordinary  men,  a  turnip.  I  sho»ld  suspend 
to  a  button-hole,  a  snake-headed  hook,  supporting  a  pound  of 
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solid  links,  immaterial  as  to  qualitj,  but  only  possessing  the 
shine.  I  should  attach  to  the  chain  a  very  neavy  engraved 
locket,  covering  "with  its  shining  case  the  beloved  semblance  of 
some  fortunate  lass ;  linked  in  holy  ties  by  its  side,  an  invalu- 
able seal,  with  a  yard-stick  and  scissors  thereon  engraved 
— ^a  kind  of  coat  of  arms,  I  would  construct  the  coat  of 
the  very  best  imported  French  doe-skin ;  and  it  should  be  fitted 
only  by  some  tailor  who  had  already  immortalized  his  goose 
and  his  name.  I  would  have  it  long-tailed  and  blue,  nicely 
trimmed  with  a  snakish  kind  of  gimp.  I  would  deeply  insert 
two  pockets  in  the  rear,  for  the  special  accommodation  of 
*' fancy  notions ;"  and  one  under  the  arm,  for  untarnished  linen 
and  odors.  The  buttons  should  be  of  cheap  but  comely  gilt, 
stamped  with  curious  devices,  such  as  deers,  lions,  and  bears — 
particularly  the  bears.  I  would  order  a  fancy  cravat,  with  a 
knot  as  large  as  a  modem  conscience.  I  would  insert  upon  it  a 
pin,  a  locket-pin,  containing  a  pair  of  miniature  cheeks,  so  roseate 
as  to  eclipse  a  pair  of  soft  eyes.  The  under-garment,  whose 
title  would  bring  a  blush — "but  any  way,"  the  garment  that 
carries  a  bosom,  should  be  specldea  with  little  green  sprigs, 
resembling  violets  kissed  by  the  frost.  To  keep  its  folds  neatly 
adjusted,  I  would  insert  a  something  resembling  a  jewel, 
attached  with  a  tiny  chain  to  keep  it  from  running  away.  The 
collar  should  of  the  finest  twined  linen,  starched  to  perfection, 
and  ironed  with  a  spermacetti  candle.  I  should  maKe  it  lofty. 
so  as  to  hide  the  ears  and  prevent  any  serious  jesting.  To 
finish  the  head  may  seem  a  laborious  undertaking,  but  it  is 
not  so — the  least  sensitive  place  on  the  whole  fabric.  The  hair 
I  diould  part  with  the  utmost  precision,  and  keep  it  well  satu- 
rated with  bear's  grease  or  lard — immaterial.  I  should  sprinkle 
it  often  with  cologne,  in  order  to  keep  up  a  constant  evapora- 
tion ;  else  the  "ile  might  strike  to  the  stomach,  and  sickness  and 
misery  ensue.  Should  the  hair  resemble  in  some  features  a  con- 
flagration, I  should  apply  immediately  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver^  Eed  hair  is  very  abominable  in  all  countries  but  France, 
especially  among  the  clerks.  Eed  hair  can  not  compete  with 
raven  soap-locks.  Oh  I  ye  immortal  sons  of  calico,  worship 
and  adore  at  the  shrine  of  science,  for  presenting  you  with  a 
sovereign  panacea — ^I  mean  the  red-haired,  genteel,  special  ser- 
vants of  "tape."  I  should  lay  out  exactly  a  half-acre  of 
whiskers,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  leaving  to  nature  that  sweet 
little  bunch  of  hair  over  the  chin,  so  poetically  denominated  a 
gocUee,  Goatees  are  the  admiration  of  the  ladies — the  poetry  of 
?mr.    No  wondBT  they  love  them,  they  can  pull  and  twist  them 
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80  bewitchingly.  Groatees  are  the  handle  of  the  head.  Hurrah 
for  the  handles.  I  I  should  assuredly  furnish  moustaches,  and 
advise  my  concoction  to  give  them  a  semi-circle — a  pig-tail 
finish — ^a  something  undescribable.  Moustaches  resemble  a 
problem  of  geometry  worked  on  the  cheek  with  a  piece  of 
charcoal — they  give  to  delicacv  an  air  of  heroism.  After  finish- 
ing my  clerk,  and  presenting  Thim  with  a  tobacco-box,  I  should 
install  him  behind  the  counter.  I  should  teach  him  to  round  his 
words,  and  do  the  agreeable ;  tell  him  to  say  s-a-r  and  ge-e-rls. 
I  should  teach  him  the  philosophy  of  "gassing"  as  the  ultimat- 
um of  mercantile  success — fiimisn  him  with  a  life  of  Chevalier 
Woolly-Horse  as  the  latest  approved  treatise  on  Humbuggery. 
If  he  did  not  know  already  by  instinct,  I  should  explain  to  him 
fiilly  the  main  objects  of  the  looking-glass.  I  should  want  him 
to  bow  precisely  to  an  angle  of  forty  to  the  ladies.  I  should 
insist  upon  his  wearing  a  ring  on  each  finger,  to  keep  him  from 
being  light-fingered.  After  the  labors  of  the  day,  I  should 
expect  that  he  would  promenade  with  ten  yards  of  changeable 
silt,  and  swing  a  cane.  Such  little  gentilities  would  give  him 
a  very  politfe  standing.  I  should  prefer  that  he  would  take  his 
dinners  at  the  Astor,  and  go  without  the  rest  of  his  meals.  I 
might  famish  him  with  a  pra;f er-book,  but  no  extra  spending 
money.  I  should  send  him  into  the  country  once  a  year  to 
sweU,  and  teach  common  folks  the  exalted  ideas  of  a  gentleman. 
My  clerk  is  ready  for  a  situation.  Apply  by  letter,  post-paid, 
to  No.  1776,  opposite  the  Know-Nothmg  Lodge,  Creation 
street. 

P.S. — ^I  forgot  the  beaver — ^take  mine.  And  the  gloves,  too 
— ^well,  borrow,  s-a-r,  one  for  one  hand,  and  genteelly  keep  the 
other  in  your  pocket. 

N.  B.  —  Anirther  feature  of  orthodoxy  just  discovered. 
Clerks,  like  lawyers,  have  no  heaven. 
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PERILS    OF    OUR    STEAM    MARINE. 


Thers  is  at  present  before  Congress  a  bill,  having  for  its 
object  to  promote  the  safety  of  our  ocean-steamers,  ana  to  ren- 
der them  not  quite  so  utterly  helpless  in  case  of  accident,  as 
they  hitherto  and  most  disastrously  have  proved.  The  Grand 
Jury  of  New- York  have  likewise  made  a  presentment  upon  the 
subject ;  and  it  appears  to  be  conceded  upon  all  hands,  that 
the  evil  has  become  of  a  magnitude  no  longer  to  be  endured 
without  some  substantial  efforts  at  remedy  and  amelioration. 
To  recite  the  mere  names  of  the  President^  the  Atnazon^  City  of 
Philadelphia^  City  of  Glasgow^  Hurnboldt^  Franklin,  San  Francisco. 
and  Arctic,  must  be  sufficient  to  convince  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  saving  of  life  and  property,  that  this  fearful  waste  of 
both  the  one  and  the  other  calls  for  the  most  prompt  and  judi- 
cious  interference  of  Congress. 

That  something  must  be  done  is  admitted ;  but  what  that 
something  is  to  be,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  criminative 
and  recriminative  discussion,  with  no  other  result  than  that  of 
disgusting  and  disheartening  all  candid  and  unprejudiced  in- 
quirers. 

Mr.  Merriam,  a  scientific  philanthropist,  propounded  the 
very  novel  idea  that  a  vessel  injured  in  tne  bows,  by  reversing 
her  engines  could  run  back  so  fast  that  the  pursuing  and  sur- 
rounding water  would  in  vain  attempt  to  overtake  and  leap  in 
through  the  gaping  le^JcI  Thousands  of  well-meaning  and 
short-sighted  people  became  clamorous  for  life-boats — ^sufficient 
life-boats  for  me  passengers,  and  ticketed  seats  for  every  indi- 
vidual, in  case  of  accident.  We  believe  that  this  plan,  so  far 
as  it  goes,  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  system — or  ab- 
sence of  system,  which  received  its  chmacteric  illustration  in 
the  Arctic.  In  a  smooth  sea,  in  a  well-ordered  vessel,  and 
within  a  day's  rowing  distance  of  shore,  these  life-boats  would 
not  be  without  their  use.    But  ships  as  a  general  thing,  except 
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by  the  grossest  mifimanagement^  are  not  endangered  during 
fine  weather ;  and  in  the  panic  which  follows  a  collision,  the 
boats,  however  ample,  are  apt  to  be  either  swamped  or  rendered 
unavailable  by  the  conflict  of  the  passengers  with  the  crew. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  of  snipwreck,  they  come  off  the 
best  who  stick  longest  to  the  ship.  The  sea  which  broke  the 
paddle-wheels  of  the  San  Frimcisco^  and  disabled  her  machinery, 
would  swallow  up  the  staunchest  boat  that  ever  d^peratiou 
launched. 

We  affirm,  after  much  deliberation,  and  having  carefully 
examined  the  various  plans  proposed  and  recommended  to 
Congress,  that  the  bill  for  the  better  security  of  ocean-steam- 
ers should  first  provide  for  the  most  efficacious  machinery  to 
8ave  the  skip ;  and  not,  as  now,  direct  its  whole  attention  to 
affording  the  firightened  and  unskillful  passengers  an  opportu- 
nity of  going  half-way  to  meet  the  death  which  threatens  them, 
by  deserting  her.  Let  deep,  rigid  keelsons  of  plate-iron, 
water-ti^ht  bulldieads,  and  reliable  fire-ensines  be  provided  as 
among  the  most  efficacious  for  making  the  ^ip  itself  a  life-boat ; 
and  still  more  important,  let  sufficient  steam-pumps  be  supplied, 
under  penalty,  to  every  ship ;  and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
capacity  and  number  of  the  life-boats  be  increased  as  a  dernier 
risorU 

For  long  days  after  the  Smi  Francisco  received  her  fatal  in- 
juries,  she  floated  like  a  log  upon  the  waters ;  and  had  her 
steam-pumps  been  available,  that  vessel  would  undoubtedly 
have  reached  some  friendly  port  But  the  same  shock  whicn 
broke  her  paddle-wheels,  likewise  dislocated  and  disabled  the 
machinery ;  and  as  the  means  of  motion  and  of  safety — ^the 
paddles  and  the  pump — ^are  made  dependent  on  the  same 
identical  motor, — ^it  follows  that  when  any  disaster  has  occur- 
red— at  that  critical  juncture,  when  the  services  of  the  pump 
are  most  needed  and  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  all  on  board 
depends  on  their  capacity  and  the  regularity  with  which  they 
work — ^at  the  time  the  disaster  demands  their  most  efficient 
exercise,  the  disaster  itself  has  been  previously  instrumental  in 
utterly  destroying  their  efficiency,  and  rendering  them  a  mere 
encumbrance  ana  weight  to  the  already  over-burdened  ship. 
To  sum  the  matter  up  in  the  concisest  terms :  the  ship,  in  case 
of  disaster,  is  dependent  on  the  pumps;  while  the  pumps, 
again,  are  made  dependent  on  that  portion  of  the  ship  and 
machinery  most  liable  to  disaster.  The  accident  which  calls 
upon  the  pumps  for  help,  does  not  call  until  it  has  first  disa- 
Me3  them. 
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For  this  senseless  blunder  what  remedy  can  Congress  find  ? 
Does  it  not  suggest  itself  with  all  the  force  of  an  obvious  and 
inexpugnable  truism,  that  the  pumps  should  Be  made  inde- 
pendent  of^  and  completely  isolated  from,  the  motive  machinery  of 
whatever  vessel  they  are  really  designed  to  help  ?  If  pumps 
are  to  be  on  board  each  ocean-steamer  for  mere  ornament,  or 
to  satisfy  the  hysterical  tremors  of  some  spinster  hesitating  to 
embark,  then  let  the  present  system  be  persevered  in,  until  the 
last  of  the  floating  slaughter-houses  is  engulfed  in  the  ocean, 
whose  terrors  it  has  recklessly  and  wilfiiUy  defied.  But  if 
Congress  desire  to  increase  the  safety  of  life  and  property  as 
they  pretend,  let  them  insist  that  some  pimnipmg-engine, 
thoroughly  detached  from  the  machinery,  and  dependent  onlv 
on  the  vessel's  boiler,  shall  be  put  on  board  each  ship  before  it 
receives  its  clearing  papers  from  the  Custom-House.  One 
of  Gwynne's  pumpmg-engines,  recently  sent  to  Boston  to  be 
used  in  Simpson's  dry-dock,  we  believe  discharges  six  thou- 
sand gallons  per  minute,  while  the  cost  of  it  is  a  mere  trifle, 
and  its  portable  and  compact  nature,  independent  action,  and 
ready  applicability  in  case  of  fire,  peculiarly  recommend  it  to 
the  adoption  and  requirements  of  our  steam  marine.  These 
engines  are  of  every  size,  and  the  larger  class  are  capable  of 
throwing  up  thirty  thousand  gallons  each  minute  of  the  four 
and  twenty  hours.  Let  some  arithmetician  of  more  leisure 
cipher  up  the  grand  total  this  would  make. 

At  any  rate,  Congress  should  insist  on  pumping-engines 
being  made  independent  of  the  machinery.  We  have  no  par- 
ticular partiality  for  Mr.  Q-wynne's  invention — and  if  any  thing 
better  can  be  found,  let  it  be  adopted :  we  merely  cite  the  best 
remedy  we  know.  A  pumping-engine  of  soTne  kind — and 
Gwynne's  is  the  only  one  we  Know — should  be  put  on  board 
the  new  steamer  Arago,  and  also  in  the  vessel  proposed  to 
replace  the  Arctic  on  the  Collins'  line.  Will  Congress 
assume  the  credit  of  the  initiative  in  this  matter ;  or  will  it 
permit  private  enterprise  for  ever  to  perform  the  work  which 
it  is  paid  to  suggest  and  supervise  ? 
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YANKEE     DOODLE. 


AN    ADDENDUM    TO    THE    "POETS    AND    POBTBT  OP  ANCIENT 

OREEOE.'' 


[Thb  interesting  and  important  discoyery,  which  fcMrms  the  subject  of 
the  accompanjing  communication,  was  first  made  known  manj  years  since. 
As  few,  oomparatiyelj,  are  aware  of  the  real  origin  of  our  national  song, 
we  venture  to  repeat  it] 

lANEE     DOTTLE. 

• 

The  experience  of  every  year  more  ftdly  discloses  the  won- 
derful treasures  of  Grecian  literature,  and  the  comparative 
poverty  of  modem  genius.  Originality  has  long  been  extinct. 
The  most  celebrated  literary  productions  of  the  present  day 
consist  of  the  wisdom  and  wit  of  antiquity,  bedecked  in  the 
tinsel  of  modem  languages.  This  age  produces  nothing  which 
a  little  research  may  not  find  already  better  expressed  in  the 
golden  pages  of  classic  lore :  .      • 

*'Nil  nOYom,  nil  quod  non  semel  audiase,  8u£Qciat** 

It  was  remarked  by  Boileau,  with  equal  wit  and  truth,  that 
the  ancients  must,  indeed,  once  have  been  moderns,  though  it 
is  by  no  means  equally  certain  that  the  moderns  will  ever  be 
ancients. 

All  the  writers  in  the  modern  tongues  appear  to  have  done 
little  else  than  re-model  the  thoughts  of  a  former  age,  and  they 
not  unfrequently  palm  off,  as  original,  that  which  is  directly 
translated  from  the  more  rare  productions  of  antiquity.  Laud- 
er professed  to  have  discovered  the  original  Latin  poem  from 
which  Milton  translated  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  It  is  little  to  the 
purpose  to  reply,  that  Lauder  was  an  impostor ;  the  moderns 
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are  not  candid  judges  in  the  premises;  and  a  generation  who 
have  regarded  with  distrust  the  antiquarian  labors  of  MePher- 
son  and  Chatterton  may,  it  is  not  umikely,  look  with  incredu- 
lity on  the  discovery  about  to  be  disclosed  in  this  communica- 
tion. So  late  as  1794,  Joseph  Vella  could  not  convince  his  in- 
vidious contemporaries  of  the  genuineness  of  his  copy  of  the 
seventeen  lost  oooks  of  Livy,  (though  he  actually  published 
one  book,  consisting  to  be  sure  of  but  two  pages,  and  those 
had  unluckjly  been  stolen  hj  Floras,)  and  not  only  was  his  an- 
cient Arabic  History  of  Sicily  suppressed,  but  he  was  impris- 
oned, as  an  impostor,  for  attemptmg  to  publish  it  I 

That  Shakspeare  borrowed  as  largely  as  Milton,  there  can 
be  no  reasonable  doubt;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pretense 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek,  yet  I  shrewdly  suspect  that  if 
the  lost  plays  of  Euripides  and  Aristophanes  snould  ever  come 
to  light,  the  originals  of  his  best  productions  would  be  found 
among  them. 

When  I  consider  these  monstrous  frauds,  I  am  scarcely  less 
skeptical  with  regard  to  modern  erudition,  than  was  Father 
Hardoui^  with  regard  to  the  ancients.  He  showed,  with  im- 
mense erudition,  mat,  except  the  Bible  and  Homer,  Herodotus, 
Plautus,  Pliny  the  Elder,  with  ficagments  of  Cicero,  Virgil,  and 
Horace,  all  the  pretended  remains  of  antiqui^  are  forgeries. 

But,  to  keep  you  no  longer  in  suspense,  1  shall  announce, 
without  further  pre&ce,  the  immediate  object  of  this  commu- 
nication, which  IS  to  make  better  known  the  Greek  Original 
of  our  celebrated  ncOumal  ballad,  "  Yankee  Doodle  1"  In  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  learned  world,  vou  will  doubtless  be 
curious  to  learn  the  history  of  this  truly  fortunate  discovery.  I 
had  always  been  of  opinion  that  this  sublime  poem — sublime 
when  properly  understood,  but  puerile  in  the  extreme  as 
usually  recited — ^waa  not  the  production  of  a  modern  age.  Its 
Doric  simplicity  and  Laconic  brevity,  its  Attic  wit  and  Ionian 
sweetness,  all  seemed  to  indicate  that  it  emanated  from  a  mind 
not  debased  by  the  eflFeminate  associations  of  modern  timea 
The  conjecture  has  proved  to  be  correct.  Yankee  Doodle  is 
of  classic  origin.  It  was  chanted  by  the  tuneful  sons  and 
daughters  of  Miletus,  certainly  in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  and 
perhaps  in  those  of  Homer. 

The  original  of  "  Yankee  Doodle,"  (or  ^^lanke  Doule,^^  as  I 
shall  show  it  ought  to  be  written,)  is  contained  in  the  fifteenth 
volume  of  Schweighaeuser's  splendid  edition  of  Atheneus,  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin,  at  Strasburg,  in  1807,  pp.  1008  et 
Beq.    It  will  be  gratifying  to  learn  how  clcteely  our  popular 
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American  yersion  adheres  to  the  original,  following  even  the 
evident  &lse  readings  of  some  editions.  I  say  ATnerican  yer- 
sion ;  for  it  shall  be  conclusiyely  shown,  in  the  conrse  of  these 
remarks,  that  this  relic  has  come  down  to  ns  through  some 
other  channel  than  the  literature  of  England. 

But,  to  postpone  your  curiosity  no  longer,  I  transcribe  the 
original  at  once,  according  to  the  text  as  adopted  by  Schwei^- 
haeuser ;  from  whose  judgment,  howeyer,  in  one  or  two  parti- 
culars regarding  this  poem,  I  shall,  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks, be  obliged  to  dissent 


'H  TOT  AOTAOT  'flAH. 

Hanip  Ka^yQf  aw  Xoxayo, 
"Eig  eradftovc  ij^Mjafiev, 

"Exei  vaidaare  kcu  Kopac 
'fi^  Kpifivov,  upaoofuv. 

Irpw^. 

'StTW  KopfiOf  fjfiXoetv, 
Tpoxoi  a/M^  arpefeip, 
Ze  Kara^pero  ^aravacl 
'Tire^of  oXficv  Kometv, 

'AvnoTpo^. 

IctyX^  AwAe,  avdpoetvl 
layx^  <J<wAe,  — — 


[OoBtera  deswit] 

How  accurately  the  yery  spirit  and  language  of  the  original 
haye  been  preserved  in  the  vernacular  melody,  will  appear  to 
the  learned)  by  a  critical  comparison  of  the  above  with  the  fol- 
lowing most  correct  and  authentic  text,  as  sung  at  the  present 
day: 

YANKEE     BOODLE. 

« Father  an*  I  went  down  to  oamp^ 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  gals  and  boja, 
Ab  thick  SB  hasfy  padding. 


/ 
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Gom-Btalks  twist  your  hair, 
Cart  wheels  surround  ye, 
Old  Dragon  car'e  yon  oft, 
M(»tar-p68tl6  pound  ye  I 

Yankee  Doodle,  be  amani 
Yankee  Doodle  Dandy  1 
Yankee  Doodle,  Idas  the  gals; 
Sweet  as  'laaaes  candy." 

The  only  word  i)ot  properly  found  in  the  original,  is  ^^  Gooding'^ 
in  the  second  line ;  an  evident  gloss  which  has  crept  into  me 
text,  or  is  introduced,  ex  necessitate  rei^  to  rhyme  witn  pudding, 
a  word  of  which  may  be  said,  almost  as  of  the  name  of  the 
town  in  Horace,  "  qtwd  nan  est  dicere  versu"  I  think  the  words 
"  Old  Dragon,"  are  substituted  for  some  expression  more  point- 
ed and  direct  in  a  more  ancient  copy ;  a  change  probably  intro- 
duced by  our  forefathers,  who  were  great  admirers  of  this  ode, 
but  had  a  peculiar  aversion  to  the  direct  use  of  what  is  most 
naturally  suggested  by  JlaravA^.  The  last  two  lines  of  the  an- 
tistrophe  are  surreptitious ;  they  bear  intrinsic  marks  of  a  later 
origin  than  the  former  parts  of  the  poem ;  and,  as  they  are  not 
contained  in  the  original,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
they  are  the  production  of  some  scholiast  who  attempted  to 
supply  the  hiatus  valde  deflendus  in  the  text. 

Yankee  Doodle,  the  popular  name  of  our  national  melody, 
has  exercised  the  critical  ingenuity  of  the  most  eminent  scholars 
and  lexicographers.  Some  have  had  the  folly  to  regard  it  as 
wholly  insensate  and  ridiculous ;  others  have  supposed  it  to  be 
the  echo  or  imitation  of  some  bird  or  animal.  Known  to  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  this  continent,  but  now  extinct.  Such 
imitations  were  sometimes  embodied  in  the  Greek  plays,  as  in 
the  celebrated  chorus  oi frogs  in  Aristophanes, 

(Aristoph.  Ban.  209-10  Ed.  Dind.,) 

which  so  much  annoyed  Dionysius  in  his  passage  over  the 
Styx. 

Others,  with  that  reverence  for  antiquity  which  characterizes 
the  true  scholar,  have  sought  for  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
words  in  the  Saxon  and  German  languages,  and  some  have 
supposed  them  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Heckewelder,  and  after 
him  the  truly  learned  Dr.  Webster,  consider  "  Yankee"  as  an 
Indian  corruption  of  "English."  This,  and  other  theories 
equally  fanciful,  will  be  fully  discussed  in  the  excursuses  to  the 
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forth-ooming  edition.  Happily,  all  doabt'upon  the  question  has 
been  dissipated  by  the  (uscoyery  of  the  original  text.  The 
melody  must  h^*eafter  be  known  by  the  name  we  have  given 
it,*"lANKB  DouLB,"  being  in  fact  the  Greek  words  lArXE 
AOTAE ; — Idyxt  the  imperative  perfect  of  the  verb  lAINQ,  (to 
rejoice,)  and  AovAc  from  AovAoc,  (a  slave :)  meaning,  "  Bejoice, 
0  slave  1"  or  "Let  the  enslaved  rejoice!"  Thus,  what  was 
before  obscure  and  insensate  becomes  at  once  lucid  and  beauti- 
folly  pertinent 

This  derivation,  were  it  even  conjectural,  and  not  founded, 
as  it  is,  upon  irrefragable  proof,  would  be  no  more  indirect  and 
equivocal  than  Dean  Swift's  celebrated  etymology  of  "jRsto- 
connestw,"  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat;  or 
jBailey's  ^^  Hocus  pocu£^  from  "jGToc  eat  corpus  7n€wm,"used  at 
the  moment  of  transubstantiation,  in  the  Komish  service :  or 
"  heUer-skeUei^^  from  hxlariter  et  cekriter,  the  benediction  of  the 
priest  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly. 

Other  and  more  important  inferences,  however,  may  be 
drawn  from  this  valuable  discovery.  The  American  version 
is  evidently  indigenous,  and  has  not  been  transmitted  through 
the  English,  to  wnom  indeed  the  original  appears  to  be  wholly 
unknown.  There  is  internal  proof  of  tlus  in  the  fragment 
itself  Kpifiyov  (v.  3)  is  a  coarse  mealy  pudding  of  Iiadian 
corn,  a  grain  to  which  the  English  were  strangers  until  the 
discovery  of  America.  This  popular  condiment,  called  *  *  Hasty- 
Pudding'^  in  the  American  version,  is  certainly  not  of  English 
origin,  and  even  the  name  is  scarcely  known  abroad. 

Again,  the  expression  Xirov  x^Pt^  in  v.  5,  evidently  refers 
to  the  same  American  grain — "  corn-stalks,"  in  the  onfy  sense 
the  passage  admits  of,  being  unknown  in  England.  Thus  a 
fair  and  conclusive  inference  may  be  drawn  from  this  brief 
relic,  that  Indian  com  was  known  to  the  G-reeks,  at  least  four 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before  Christ ;  that  is,  in  the  time  of 
Herodotus ;  a  fact  which  throws  much  light  upon  the  origin 
of  the  Aborigines  of  America,  and  may  yet  aflfbrd  a  clue  to  un- 
ravel the  mysterious  enigma.  Indeed,  it  may  not  unlikely  be 
found,  upon  further  inquiry,  that  the  Greeks,  and  the  Abori- 
gines of  this  continent,  Dotn  derived  this  sublime  production 
from  a  common  and  more  ancient  source — ^from  the  Sanscrit  or 
Persian,  for  instance ;  and  thus  may  yet  be  discovered  the  ori- 
gin of  the  literature  of  both  races.  Molifere  borrowed  his  Am- 
phitrion  (as  he  did  many  of  his  comedies)  from  Plautus;  Plau- 
tus  translated  it  from  the  Greek ;  and,  as  all  scholars  know,  it 
has  been  discovered  by  Dow  in  the  Hindostanee  I 
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The  Ephesian  Matron  of  La  Fontaine  was  avowedly  taken 
from  the  Italian ;  the  Italians  derived  it  from  Petronios,  and 
Petronius  from  the  Greek.  It  has  since,  as  we  know,  been 
discovered  in  the  Arabian  Tales ;  and  finally  Da  Halde  de- 
tected the  same  tale  among  the  versions  made  by  the  Jesuits 
firom  the  Chinese  1  But  these  speculations  are  leading  me 
too  far. 

The  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  had  different  songs  for  the 
various  trades,  for  the  names  of  many  of  which  I  must  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  Atheneus.  The  corn-grinders,  the 
workers  in  wool,  the  weavers,  the  reapers^  the  kneaders,  the 
bathers,  and  the  galley-rowers,  had  each  their  respective  songs. 
Atheneus  has  not  preserved  any  of  them,  but  we  have,  from, 
another  source  the  song  of  Gallistratus,  to  the  glory  of  Harmo- 
dius  and  Aristogiton ;  which  we  learn,  firom  current  Grecian 
literature,  was  sung  by  the  potter  at  his  wheel,  and  the  mariner 
on  his  bench.  We.  nave  an  anonymous  translation  of  the 
"crow-song,"  (which  is  preserved  in  Atheneus,)  commencing 
as  follows : 

"  My  good  worthy  masters,  a  pittance  bestow, 
Some  oat-meal  or  barley  or  wheat  for  the  crow ; 
A  loa(  or  a  pemiy,  or  e'en  what  you  will-^ 
From  the  poor  man,  a  grajn  of  his  salt  may  soffice, 
For  your  crow  swaUows  all  and  is  not  over  nice ; 
And  the  man  who  can  now  give  his  gnun  and  no  more, 
ICay,  another  day,  give  ftom  a  plentiftil  store,"  etc. 

But  once  again  I  forbear  to  follow  out  this  inexhaustible 
subject,  leading  as  it  does  to  innumerable  conjectures  and  in- 
quiries interesting  to  the  scholar  and  archssologist.  All  these 
matters  will  be  discussed  in  a  forthcoming  edition  of  the 
poem.  Indeed  I  am  not  without  strong  hopes  of  discovering 
the  original  of  several  other  celebrated  and  popular  ballads. 
Among  them,  the  elegiac  verses  commencing — 

Heigh,  diddle  diddle. 

The  cat's  in  the  fiddle  1  etc.,  etc. 

bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  celebrated  Greek  ode, 

AIdd;Ual  IddXiaX 

and  are  not  unlike,  in  metre,  to  Horace's 

Eheafbgaoes, 

Pcstamel  Postomol    (Car.  lib.  II.  14.) 
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I  shall  not,  however,  any  longer  tantalize  the  curions  with 
farther  indications  of  my  diflooveries,  but  Bubscribe  myself 

Your  obedient  servant^ 

FoBSOK  Junior. 


S       O       N       G. 


Thb  rose  blooms  fidr  at  morning's  hour, 

And  scents  the  noon  of  daj, 
But  few  that  watch  the  fragrant  flower, 

Will  smile  on  its  decay. 
While  yet  a  fireshness  clothes  its  leayes 

There's  wisdom  in  oar  care ; 
For  who  his  lot  with  beaafy  weayes, 

Win  beauty's  pnuses  share. 

But  when  upon  the  drooping  stalk 

The  &ded  rose  we  see, 
And  scattered  in  the  garden^waHc 

Its  withered  leaves  shall  be, 
How  few  there  are  whose  anzioiis  care 

Will  prop  the  fidlen  stem, 
Or  with  a  carefhl  fiM>tstep  spare. 

What  lived  and  bloomed  for  them.  *  *  "^ 
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EEOOLLEOTIONS    OF    WEIMAR, 

THS  NATIVE  PLACE  OF  OOETHE. 


In  our  childhood  we  are  apt  to  regard  events  or  persons  with 
indifEerence.  They  appear  natural  and  common ;  and  the  most 
celebrated  seem  but  ominary  men.  Our  living  near  them,  in 
daily  intercourse,  prevents  the  effect  that  woiud  be  otherwise 
proauoed.  But,  in  after-life,  when  experience  has  taught  us 
severe  lessons — when  we  find  out  how  many  blossoms  are 
lavished  for  a  single  fruit,  how  many  vain  attempts  for  one 
success,  it  is  then  we  become  more  attentive.  Becollections, 
long  since  laded  away,  revive  in  youthful  freshness.  The  clouds 
disappear ;  we  behold  the  vanisned  stars ;  those  flaming,  ever- 
lasting  constelktioim  are  sure  to:be  no  virion  of  imag^tion. 
Dust  and  clouds  concealed  them  from  our  eyes,  but  they  were 
never  extinj^uished*  Tet  a  few  years,  and  where  are  our 
works,  our  fime,  our  fears,  our  hopes  ?  The  house  built,  the 
field  with  the  golden  ears — ^what  has  become  of  both  ?  Where 
did  we  plant  ?  Where  do  we  reap?  What  cares,  what  efforts 
for  the  chance  of  an  hour  I  What  toil  to  arrange  the  details 
of  a  life,  which  a  breath  may  destroy.  To  contemplate,  to 
enjoy,  accords  better  wilJbi  our  being,  than  to  build,  to  know, 
to  possess.  Invisible  Supreme  Being !  I  wonder  at  thy  work 
in  the  life  of  man.    I  feel  myself  sunk,  in  his  annihilation. 

Such  thoughts  are  sometimes  awakened  in  me  by  recalling 
the  days  of  cnildhood,  when  I  walked  in  the  shady  avenues  of 
the  park  at  Weimar,  merry  and  joyous,  in  ignorance  of  what 
surrounded  me ;  regardless  of  my  uncle's  words,  when  he  would 


rest  himself.    The  narrow  limits  of  a  small  town,  the  external 
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monotony  of  a  life  whioh,  in  later  years,  was  somewhat  wasted 
in  ceremonions  forms,  the  title  of  ^^ privy  counadlor^^^  the  honor 
of  being  called  ^^  exodlenc;/"  then  satisfi^  in  his  advanced  age, 
the  gigantic  mind  of  Goethe,  who  had  here  risen  from  the  son 
of  a  plain  citizen  to  the  dignity  of  a  minister  of  state. 

He  was  absorbed  in  his  existence  at  Weimar.  The  little 
valley  of  ITiurvngen^  the  stiff  hedges  of  the  Grand  Duke's  Bdvi- 
dere^  the  qniet  river  Ulnij  gentle  as  a  rivulet,  were  pleasant  to 
him.  The  poet  who  had  enjoyed  Italy  with  all  the  ardor  of 
his  fiery  soul,  now  longed  for  nothing  more  than  a  trip  firom 
Weimar  to  the  Bohemian  spring,  OarJAad  or  Marienbai,  But 
perhaps  he  designed  to  move  m  every-day  life  with  so  much 
apparent  pleasure,  because  his  nature  transformed  all  things 
into  poetry  I  Yet  when  I  read,  in  matured  a^e,  the  works  of 
Goethe,  I  was  &r  rather  inclined  to  judge  nim  a  thinking, 

Senetrating,  cold,  calculating  mind,  than  a  flaming  nature  glori- 
ed in  its  own  ardor.  Goethe  was  thoroughly  cold  and  mea- 
sured. It  seldom  happened  that  he  smiled,  and  still  more 
seldom  were  the  graces  of  his  soul  developed  in  playful  wit 
But  it  was  the  eye  of  the  king  of  spirits  1  It  commanded,  it 
governed,  it  flattered,  it  defied  I  His  look  was  the  symbolic 
expression  of  his  soul.  Tbds  look  was  an  infinitive  communi* 
cation,  showing  him  an  interpreter  of  the  impenetrable — ^the 
hoi  V ;  the  priest  of  his  langu we,  one  irho  had  created  his  own 
fidth — his  own  religion.  Besides  this,  his  deportment  was  dig- 
nified, though  there  was,  perhaps,  too  much  assumption  and 
too  little  inborn  nobleness.  He  wore  a  dark-blue  surtout,  but 
toned  to  the  neck,  the  Idt  hand  generally  hid  in  his  waistcoat 
He  walkedgslowly,  bowed  his  head  formally  to  those  who  met 
him,  said  a'few  civil  words,  and  then  walked  on. 

My  unde  thought  himself  obliged  to  talk  to  me  of  the  glory 
of  Weimar^  of  the  height  of  literary  improvement  in  this  place ; 
and  though,  doubtless,  at  that  time  the  butterflies  had  more 
interest  for  me  than  Goethe,  and  all  the  poets  in  the  world,  I 
could  not  help  listening ;  and  thus  became  acquainted  with  the 
classical  German  names  which  made  Weimar  so  celebrated. 
The  great  ones  were  no  more ;  all,  except  Goethe,  who  received 
in  his  plain  house  and  small  rooms,  with  his  daughter-in-law, 
a  little  circle  of  fidends  and  admirers  in  the  evening.  Goethe's 
residence  was  rather  a  humble  dwelling  for  a  prime  minister, 
but  the  poet  could  here  repose  more  comfortaoly  in  the  arms 
of  the  muses.  The  steps  were  narrow,  and  led  to  a  passage  to 
the  study.  In  this  room  Bettim^  the  poetical  child,  so  cele- 
brated in  Germany  by  the  ^^Letters  of  a  OhUd  to  QoeAe^^^  may 
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have  climbed  often  up  on  his  lap,  when  he  nsed  to  say  to  her: 
"  Make  yourself  comfortable,  my  dear  little  girl  I" 

My  uncle  and  I  were  seated  on  chairs  opposite  Gk>ethe. 
When  he  heard  that  I  liked  mineralogy,  he  showed  me  his 
fine  collection,  and  took  me  in  a  room  decorated  with  his  Ita- 
lian plaster-casts.  A  sunbeam  shone  just  then  in  the  room, 
and  a  rainbow  could  be  perceived  after  a  passing  shower.  The 
'seience  of  colors^  mineralogy,  the  productions  of  art,  all  were 
mingled  like  a  chaos  in  my  mind.  I  confessed  to  myself  that 
here  was  a  world  within  the  world,  a  mixture  of  the  past  and 
future,  of  antiquity  and  the  present.  What  were  to  Goethe 
the  movements,  the  aims  of  the  crowd,  the  astounding  events 
of  the  history  of  that  epoch  ?  what  to  him  even  his  &ther- 
land  ?  He  possessed  that  in  himself  which  creates  and  de- 
stroys, which  led  him  &r  away  from  the  rolling  stream  of 
events,  and  furnished  him  with  inexhaustible,  ever-burning 
material.  He  did  not  love  but  despised  mankind,  and  created 
himself  other  ties — those  of  philosophy,  taste,  and  knowledge. 
All  that  is  lawful,  consistent,  systematic,  was  of  importance  to 
him ;  he  introduced  his  own  form  of  language  in  the  world — 
his  style  was  that  of  genius.  He  clung  to  that  which  he  had 
acquired  in  those  solitary  hours,  when  perhaps  a  sweet  longing 
after  something  elevated  filled  his  mind,  because  he  felt  that 
Acre  was  a  degree  mole  to  win.  The  train  of  his  thoughts 
passed  rapidly,  like  storm-driven  clouds ;  he  revealed  them  to 
himself  and  to  others ;  he  made  them  dearer  and  lighter,  but 
never  dispelled  them.  The  Famesian  bull  in  his  collection  of 
plaster-casts,  the  noble,  ideal  head  of  Van  Dyck^  were  placed 
near  the  skull  of  a  common  criminal,  only  to  show  the  opposing 
contrast  of  the  noble  to  the  meanest.  Such  contrasts  Goethe 
tried  to  render  prominent.  What  now  appears  striking  to  me, 
is  the  plain  ftimiture  of  his  rooms,  consisting  only  of  a  few 
chairs  and  tables.  Was  it  to  show  that  he  did  not  need  out- 
ward magnificence,  while  he  valued  his  titles,  his  distinctions, 
his  princely  friends,  of  whom  the  highest  had  his  preference  ? 
Goethe  was  a  man  in  whom  many  contradictions  met ;  he  was 
sovereign  and  slave,  free  and  dependent,  exhibiting  a  thousand 
diiferent  colors,  sipping  from  a  thousand  different  sources,  poet 
and  politician— demon  and  angel ! 

Among  my  recollections  of  Weimar,  two  have  made  a  deep 
and  pleasant  impression  on  my  mind.  The  one  was  when  1 
assisted  in  tableaux  vivans,  represented  in  Goethe's  house ;  the 
other,  when  I  drew  and  painted  in  the  attelier  of  the  high- 
gifted  Countess  Julia  £glo£btein,  while  she  was  seated  before 
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her  easel/  absorbed  in  her  oreations.  This  interestang  and 
highly«gifted  woman  possessed  one  of  those  natures  which 
may  be  called  powerfuL  She  had  none  of  the  littleness  of  her 
sex;  all  in  her  was  cneated  in  large  outline.  Her  superior 
talents  formed  a  marvellous  accompaniment  to  the  flight  of  her 
spirit,  now  enthroned  in  the  skies,  now  descending  to  the  depths 
of  the  foundation  of  things.  Strong  as  a  man,  she  was,  at  the 
same  time,  impressible  and  delicate  as  a  tender  female.  The 
soul  was  the  sovereign  of  the  whole  being ;  it  chained  her 
fugitive  fancy,  and  moderated  her  artistic  enthuaasm.  Often 
it  appeared  to  me  that  this  artist  (who  resided  till  within  a  few 
years  at  Eome)  was  wedded  to  some  invisible  spirit.  The 
palette  would  fall  sometimes  from  her  hand,  and  she  would 
lean  back  in  her  chair  perfectly  motionless.  At  such  times  I, 
a  timid  child,  thought  of  spirits,  was  terrified,  and  would  make 
noises  to  call  her  back  to  realities.  Knowledge  and  art  had 
opened  to  her  their  secret  treasures ;  her  conversation  might 
be  compared  to  a  sparkling  stream,  rushing  sometimes  too  ra- 
pidly along ;  but  never  exhausting  itself.  Art  had  taught  her 
moderation  as  well  as  observation.  The  world  was  spread 
before  her  in  quiet  beauty.  She  had  discovered  its  invisible 
excellences,  and  was  continually  longing  in  her  gentle  melan- 
ch^  after  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  common  mortals. 

The  Countess  occupied  the  attelier  of  the  late  celebrated 
painter  Tagemann ;  there  she  painted  those  sweet  children  of 
Bvbens  with  flowers  in  their  hands,  and  many  scenes  from  her 
life  in  Italy,  which  now  ornament  the  palaces  of  the  first  sove- 
reigns in  Europe,  besides  portraits  of  her  dear  friends  and  rela- 
tions. Goethe  was  an  intimate  fidend  of  her  mother,  and  the 
fiiend  and  preceptor  of  her  childhood.  Under  his  eyes  this 
German  Oorinne  was  educated ;  he  first  perceived  the  genius 
in  his  little  protege,  and  by  him  it  was  awakened  and  encou- 
raged. With  such  native  powers,  developed  by  such  a  tutor, ' 
how  could  she  be  otherwise  than  superior  r  Usually  she  spent 
her  evenings  with  Goethe ;  and  I  accompanied  her  tnere,  when 
she  arranged  the  tableaux.  One  evt  ang  we  had  scenes  from 
QoeOie^s  Favst,  in  which  the  grandson  of  Chetke  represented  the 
demon  Afephislopheles.  The  room  in  ^'hich  the  spectators  were 
assembled  was  dark,  while  the  other  apartment  where  the  tab- 
leaux were  arranged  was  flooded  with  light  I  can  still  see 
Ifephisiophdes  entering  yn^  Faust  to  the  poor  deluded  Oroikhen^ 
who  is  admiring  herself  in  the  glass  adorned  with  the  jewels 
she  has  found.  Qrotkhen  was  represented  by  a  young  lady  of 
honor  of  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Weimar,  with  golden  ringlets 
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and  a  charming,  delicate  figure,  her  costume  arranged  most 
tastefully  and  becomingly  by  Countess  Julia.  The  demon  was 
a  real  demon,  so  striking  did  the  young  Goethe  know  how  to 
express  malice  in  his  looks  and  motions.  After  this  and  other 
scenes,  Countess  EglofGstein  went  over  to  Scriptural  history. 
The  sacrifice  of  Abraham  was  selected,  and  I  was  transformed 
into  little  Isaac.  But  in  the  midst  of  this  representation,  when 
the  resigned  Abraham  was  about  to  consummate  the  sacrifice, 
and  I  began  to  feel  quite  lamb-like,  a  terrible  noise  was  heard 
among  the  spectators.  Abraham  and  Isaac  started  from  their 
immovable  position,  lights  were  called  for;  Goethe  himself 
seemed  uneasy  in  the  darkness,  and  when  the  torches  blazed 
again  it  was  found  that  a  statue  of  Minerva  had  fallen  firom  its 
pedestal,  and  was  lying  broken  in  pieces  on  the  floor.  Every 
body  looked  at  Goethe,  who  valued  highly  this  statue,  one  of 
his  Italian  treasures.  We  feared  the  pleasure  of  the  evening 
was  over  for  him,  but  presently  he  asked  for  some  music;  and 
when  he  saw  us  still  Imgering  over  the  shattered  Minerva,  he 
exclaimed:  "Let  the  dead  rest!"  Goethe's  daughter*in-law 
was  a  pretty  and  delicate-looking  Bhndine,  who,  besides  a 
highly-cultivated  mind  and  great  suavity  of  manner,  with  the 
most  unbounded  adoration  for  Goethe,  liad  the  merit  of  having 

E resented  him  with  blooming  grandsons.  How  did  the  poet 
►ve  these  young  inheritors  of  a  name  invested  by  him  with 
glory,  which  they  will  transmit  to  their  descendants  ?  Among 
those  children  the  loving  side  of  his  soul  was  to  be  seen.  In 
them  were  concentrated  his  brightest  hopes  for  a  promising 
future;  they  were  to  him  the  embodiment  of  his  dearest 
wishes,  the  originals  personified  by  him. 

With  the  house  of  Goethe,  the  court  at  WeiTnar  formed  a 
temple  for  literature,  in  which  the  memory  of  the  departed 
was  kept  sacred,  and  where  the  last  who  remained  on  earth 
was  deeply  idolized.  Never  has  there  existed  a  German  court 
that  could  boast  of  so  many  celebrities,  and  manifested  so  ar* 
dent  a  zeal  for  knowledge  and  truth.  The  riper  judgment  of 
the  aged  sovereigns  was  united  to  the  enthusiasm,  with  its  lofty 
aims,  of  the  younger  generation.  Conversation  there  was  bril- 
liant, and  free  &om  all  egotism.  Liberty  had  become  united 
with  trust  and  confidence.  The  true  destiny  of  literature,  the 
advancement  in  the  cultivation  of  nations,  was  here  acknow- 
ledged and  elevated  to  that  noble  standard  which  belongs  to 
the  development  of  the  human  mind.  Speculative  ideas  found 
here  responses.  What  was  attempted  was  appreciated,  as  well 
as  what  was  effected. 
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Charmiiig  recollections  I  I  feel  again  the  young  breath  of 
spring  over  the  freshly-turned  soil ;  how  it  rushes  through  the 
blossoms  I  how  cheerfully  ripple  the  waves  of  the  Ulm  1  Such 
is  the  power,  the  charms  of  memory  I  It  gives  to  strength  a 
revived  energy ;  stars  seem  to  descend  from  the  heavens ; 
flowers  speak  to  us ;  and  in  the  silent  recesses  of  the  soul  the 
mystery  of  our  existence  is  uttered  in  marvellous  legends  I 
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It  is  the  fate — perhaps  we  should  say,  the  price  and  penalty 
of  earnest  genius,  that,  while  rendering  its  possessor  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  fellow-men,  it  rarely  tends  to  increase  his 
happiness,  or  soften  those  asperities  of  the  life-path  over  which 
we  all,  with  more  or  less  heroism,  drag  the  ourden  of  exist- 
ence. We  speak  of  earnest  genius ;  for  to  that  inferior  endow- 
ment, that  frivolous  thougn  able  intellect  which  men  call 
"talent,"  a  very  different  and  more  immediately  desirable  con- 
dition has  been  assigned.  While  Emmett  made  his  dying 
speech  and  leaped  from  the  ladder  of  the  gallows — the  brilliant 
and  versatile  Mr.  Richard  Lalor  Shiel  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  fame  which  rendered  the  purchase  of  his  apostasy  of  some 
consequence  to  the  British  government.  While  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald,  badly  wounded  and  in  prison,  breathed  his  parting 
sigh  in  an  aspiration  for  his  country's  deliverance — Mr.  Thomas 
Moore  procured  the  entrie  into  fashionable  life,  and  dedicated 
(**  with  permission")  his  first  volume  of  translations  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  And  yet  again,  this  lesson  has  been  repeated 
in  the  immediate  past  of  Ireland.  While  Thomas  Davis  died 
of  a  broken  heart  and  overtaxed  abilities — while  John  Mitchel 

*  Jail  Journal;  or,  Fiye  Yean  in  Biituh  PrisoxuL    By  John  MitcheL    Oiiiitm 
Office,  New- York. 
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was  carried  off  from  the  land  he  loved  so  Tfell,  a  chain- 
bound  prisoner  in  a  felon's  cart — Mr.  M.  J.  Barry  sells  his  ser- 
vices for  a  salary  to  Ireland's  enemy,  and  Mr.  Charles  Gavan 
Duflfy  steps  out  from  the  jail,  where  a  pretense  of  prosecution 
had  been  made,  into  a  seat  in  that  British  legislature  he  had 
often  denounced  as  a  ^'  fraud,"  and  a  participation  in  that  plun- 
der which — ^while  as  vet  he  had  no  snare  in  it — ^he  called  gods 
and  men  to  witness,  ne  abhorred  as  the  Iscariot-price  of  Ire- 
land's betrayal  and  blood. 

That  John  Mitchel  possesses  genius — genius  of  the  most  ear- 
nest and  honest  order — ^he  can  exhibit  the  Irishman's  best  cer- 
tificate— that  is,  an  indictment  and  conviction  for  high  treason 
against  his  country's  oppressor.  John  Mitchel,  Thomas  Devin 
Eeilly,  Michael  Doheny,  and  James  Fenton  Lalor  were  the 
men  who  by  their  pens  first  infused  the  democratic  republican 
idea  into  the  last  ill-starred  movement  for  Ireland's  liberation. 
Of  these  but  two  survive.  Mr.  Lalor,  physically  weak,  though 
mentally  indefatigable,  did  not  long  survive  his  hopes;  he 
sleeps  in  the  green  land  that  gave  him  birth ;  nor  ever  did  that 
land  lose  a  love  more  intense,  a  devotion  more  supremely  un- 
selfish. Thomas  Devin  Reilly  has  a  grave  in  American  soil, 
within  the  shadow  of  a  monument  which  it  is  our  shame  to  say 
has  not  yet  been  completed.  Who  that  remembers  the  fiery 
and  impetuous  declamation,  the  linked  and  exulting  logic,  the 
seething  and  riotous  sarcasm  of  his  pen  as  it  flashed  through 
the  numbers  of  the  old  "Democratic  Eeview,"  can  fail  to  ap- 
preciate his  worth  ?  Should  they  do  so — ^let  us  at  least  trust 
that  the  political  intriguers  who  made  a  capital  out  of  his  ge- 
nius and  anonymity,  and  on  the  reputation  of  his  articles  as- 
sumed an  importance  and  obtained  a  recognition  to  which  the 
printers'  devils  who  set  up  his  manuscript  had  about  equal 
claim — ^let  us  trust,  we  say,  that  these  residuary  legatees  of 
Devin  Eeilly's  genius  will  not  prove  ungrateful  to  his  memory, 
Michael  Doheny,  we  believe,  has  returned  to  his  old  profession 
of  the  law ;  and  occasionally  there  appears  an  article  signed 
"  Publicola,"  which  we  know  has  a  ring  of  the  "  old  rebellious 
spirit"  in  it.  As  for  John  Mitchel,  the  most  earnest,  perhaps, 
and  assuredly  the  most  able  of  the  radical,  or  fighting  **  Young 
Ireland"  party,  he  suffered  for  five  years  with  unflinching  forti- 
tude the  penalty  of  his  devotion  to  a  hopeless  cause ;  and,  hav- 
ing effected  an  honorable  escape  from  his  British  captors,  is  now 
in  that  chrysalis  condition  from  which — the  Know-Nothing  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding — ^we  shall  be  proud  to  welcome 
him  a  full-fledged  and  active  citizen  of  the  Republic,  whose  in- 
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stitutions  were  the  model,  to  the  realization  of  which  in  his  own 
land  he  sacrifloed  the  ease  of  a  luxurious  home  and  the  advan- 
tages/ present  and  prospective,  of  a  lucrative  and  increasing 
profession.  There  is  a  thoroughness  about  the  man  and  in  afi 
his  utterances,  whether  of  tongue  or  pen — a  simplicity  and 
directness  of  though1>— a  clearness  and  fixity  of  purpose  and  an 
earnest,  unfaltering,  unswerving  pursuit  of  the  object  he  has 
once  determined  to  attain,  which  we  too  rarely  meet  with  in 
these  days  of  expediency  and  cant.  He  is  a  living  embodi- 
ment of  that  love  of  liberty,  that  hatred  of  a  foreign  yoke,  that 
relentless  insurrectionary  spirit  which  even  six  centuries  of 
British  bloodshed,  agreeably  diversified  by  British  famines, 
have  failed  to  eradicate  from  the  Irish  heart. 

That  the  "Journal"  of  such  a  m^n — a  "Journal"  written 
while  he  was  plucked,  vet  glowing,  from  the  furnace  in  which, 
like  another  Cyclops,  ne  had  been  forging  the  thunderbolts 
that  were  intended  to  strike  down  the  Demogorgon  of  British 
tyranny ;  written  while  he  surveyed  the  granite  walls  of  Spike 
Mand,  or  looked  out  on  the  chain-gangs  of  Bermuda  from  his 
dreary  cabin  on  board  a  convict-hulk,  or  witnessed  the  success- 
ful resistance  of  the  Gape  colonists,  or  wandered  through  the 
savage  though  romantic  solitudes  of  Tasmania,  a  prisoner  and 
a  law-dubbed  "felon"— that  such  a  journal  should  contain 
much  bitterness  and  fierce  contempt,  so  written,  is  neither  unex- 
pected nor  unnatural.  But  there  are  no  complaints  in  it  hav- 
ing reference  to  his  individual  sufferings :  he  had  staked  his 
all  upon  a  die ;  and,  when  the  hazard  went  against  him,  bore 
his  ruin  with  the  steadfast  immobility  and  not  a  little  of  that 
savage  pleasantry  which  made  the  fiery  martyrdom  of  John 
Huss  the  occasion  of  the  only  jests  that  grim  reformer  ever  ut- 
tered. 

The  Journal  itself  has  already  appeared  in  the  CUkertj  and 
the  public  are  so  well  aware  of  its  character  and  diversified  at- 
tractions, that  we  deem  no  comment  necessary.  The  preface 
is,  however,  original ;  and  contains  the  best  and  briefest  out- 
line and  justification  of  the  last  Irish  movement  that  we  have 
either  heard  or  read.  It  is  the  vinum  Mhyrratissimum  of  a 
political  vintage  which  has  been  bottled  up  and  intensifying 
since  the  occupation  of  the  "  Paie"  by  Strongbow. 
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THE     NEW     CIVILIZATION, 


The  highest  order  of  civilization,  which  is  the  democratic, 
leceiyed  its  first  perinaiiei)t  existence  in  this  conntiy.  Many 
events,  it  is  trae,  in  the  remote  history  of  the  world,  prepared 
it  for  the  reception  of  this  principle,  yet  the  peculiar  duty  of 
this  country  has  been  to  exemplify  and  emboay  a  civilization 
in  which  the  rights,  freedom,  and  mental  and  moral  growth  of 
individual  man  should  be  made  the  highest  end  of  dl  restric* 
tions  and  laws.  To  this  result  the  discipline  of  Providence  has 
tended  from  the  earliest  history  of  these  States.  The  old  world 
was  not  the  theatre  for  the  development  of  the  new  civilization, 
so  different  from  all  that  had  preceded  it,  so  incompatible  with 
the  spirit  and  hostile  to  the  prejudices  of  existing  things.  It 
needed  a  broader  sphere  than  institutions  founded  in  exclusive* 
ness  could  afford,  and  in  which  so  many  elements  of  restriction 
and  partiality  mingled.  A  land  separated  from  the  influences 
of  ancient  habits,  peculiar  in  its  position,  productions,  and 
extent,  wide  enough  to  hold  a  numerous  people,  admitting  with 
facility  inter-conmiunication  and  trade,  vigorous  and  fresh  from 
the  hand  of  God,  was  requisite  for  the  full  and  broad  manifes- 
tation of  the  bold  spirit  of  the  new-bom  democracy. 

Such  a  land  was  prepared  in  the  solitudes  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  And  then  the  men,  suficient  to  accomplish  the 
work,  needed  to  be  peculiar  men.  They  were  ;iot  to  be  strip- 
ling made  effeminate  by  the  luxuries  of  courts,  or  weak  and 
artificial  by  corrupt  refinement,  but  stem,  resolute,  enduring 
men,  ardent  worshippers  of  truth,  profoundly  penetrated  by 
great  thoughts,  living  by  faittein  eternal  principles,  and  ready 
to  &ce  death  in  defiance  of  conscience  and  right.  Such  men 
were  the  sires  of  the  busy  multitudes  that  now  fill  the  land. 
Both  the  circumstances  of  their  origin  and  early  history,  ^and 
the  relations  of  equality  instituted  among  them  as  they  set  foot 
in  the  wilderness,  cooperated  in  the  formation  of  the  right 
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character.  They  sprang  from  natioiis,  whose  bloody  wars  had 
nourished  the  manly  spirit  of  courage  and  endurance.  They 
lived  at  a  time  when  unrelenting  religious  contests  prepared 
all  minds  for  desperate  trials,  and  infused  in  them  the  sternest 
moral  convictions.  They  brought  with  them- none  to  reverence. 
Kingly  power  they  scarce  recognized,  aristocratic  pretension 
they  repeUed,  and  priestl^r  supremacy  they  had  long  resisted 
unto  death.  They  came  simply  as  men,  with  the  sacred  rights 
and  eternal  interests  of  men.  The  peculiar  hazards  of  their 
position  placed  them  upon  grounds  of  equality.    Mutual  dan- 

Sers  strengthened  mutual  sympathy,  whilst  a  common  purpose 
red  them  with  a  common  zeal. 

Their  first  act,  having  reached  this  then  barren  shore,  was  to 
frame  a  constitution  whose  object  was  the  common  good.  A 
singulax  consistency  pervaded  the  spirit  of  the  early  settlers, 
and  the  manifestations  of  it,  in  actual  customs  and  laws.  They 
asserted  with  remarkable  directness  and  force  the  great  doc* 
trines  of  popular  sovereignty,  of  political  equality,  of  sacred 
individual  rights.  The  supreme  power  they  neld  to  be  derived 
not  a.s  a  divine  gift  from  Grod,  not  from  the  consent  of  mon^« 
archs,  nor  the  concessions  of  nobility,  but  directly  £rom  the 
whole  body  of  men.  The  perception  of  this  truth  distinguished 
them  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  same  freedom  &om 
usurped  authority,  which  marked  their  religious  career,  they 
carried  into  their  political  inc[uiries.'  It  is  true,  it  is  to  l)e 
regretted  it  was  onlv  comparative  freedom,  not  entire.  Many 
errors  were  mingled  in  their  conceptions  of  man's  sacred,  in- 
alienable rights.  Their  notions  were  strong,  but  not  com^re* 
hensive.  They  allowed  truth  with  limitations.  Without  being 
grossly  inaccurate,  they  were  strangely  confused.  .  They  re- 
spected private  judgment,  but  confinm  it  to  certain  subjects  of 
thought.  Conscience  was  sacred  only  within  a  circumscribed 
sphere.  The  full  and  ample  discussion  of  certain  topics  was 
prohibited  by  painful  penalties.  The  discipline  and  doctrine 
of  a  church  themselves  had  organized  was  too  high  a  theme 
for  vulgar  approach— :too  holy  to  be  disturbed  by  profane 
touch.  Beligion,  or  the  mysterious  affinities  of  man  to  higher 
beings,  they  were  unwilling  to  leave  to  his  own  soul.  It  was 
a  thing  to  be  controlled  and  regulated  by  the  State,  for  which 
the  arm  of  civil  power  was  to  be  invoked,  to  compel  outward 
conformity  and  force  inward  faith.  Here  was  their  weakness. 
Here  they  departed  from  their  own  principles,  and  submitted 
to  the  prejudices  of  the  past.  Here  they  were  as  intolerant 
and  narrow-minded  as  the  bigots  of  other  nations,  and  a  re- 
moter age. 
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Yet  it  was  impossible  for  a  people  of  an  origin  like  theirs,  or 
of  such  convictions  as  they  had,  long  to  submit  to  oppression 
of  any  sort.  Much  as  they  were  willing  to  concede  to  religious 
injustice  at  home,  they  were  disposed  to  yield  nothing  to  po- 
litical usurpation  abroad.  The  spirit  of  resistance  awakened 
with  the  very  first  assertion  of  foreign  control,  and  arose  as  the 
arrogance  of  authority  grew  bold.  The  more  formidable  the 
danger,  the  more  bold  and  unrelenting  became  their  oppo- 
sition. Purposes  of  freedom  kept  pace  with  despotic  pretension. 
Every  year  gave  thcQi  energy,  by  augmenting  the  justice  of 
their  cause,  and  discovering  new  means  and  materials  oi 
strength ;  when,  at  last,  after  expostulation  and  remonstrance 
failed,  a  transcendant  expression  of  popular  will  severed  the 
chains  of  allegiance,  and  made  a  whole  nation  free. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a  tremendous  act  of 
revolution,  founded  upjon  the  rights  and  sanctioned  by  the 
natural  justice  of  mankind.  The  history  of  the  world  records 
nothing  like  it  either  for  sublimity  of  purpose  or  importance  of 
result.  It  was  as  peculiar  in  its  design  as  it  has  been  perma- 
nent and  extensive  in  its  influence.  A  nation,  poising  itself 
upon  the  rights  of  its  people,  solemnly  absolved  its  political 
connection,  and  instituted  a  government  for  itself;  it  did  more, 
it  instituted  a  government  drawn  firom  popular  choice  and 
establishing  the  equal  rights  of  men.  This  was  the  origin  of 
democratic  liberty — ^the  source  of  true  civilization.  It  estab- 
listed  the  distinct  existence  of  democracy  as  a  social  element, 
and  began  a  reform  destined  to  cease  only  when  every  nation 
in  the  world  shall  be  finally  and  triumphantly  redeemed. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  democracy  ?  What  are  its 
claims  and  objects  as  a  social  element  ?  What  its  views  of 
government?  and  what  its  means  as  well  as  hopes  of  success ? 
Simply,  it  is  the  political  ascendency  of  the  people ;  but  let  us 
attempt  to  state  in  what  sense.  It  is  not  the  government  of  a 
people  permitted,  in  the  plenitude  of  their  power,  to  do  as  they 
please,  regardless  alike  of  the  restraints  of  written  law  or  indi- 
vidual ri^t.'  A  more  terrible  condition  of  society  than  this, 
the  wickedest  despot  could  not  conceive.  Wild  uproar  would 
make  room  for  &natic  excesses  of  passion  or  the  alternate 
bloody  triumph  of  miserable  fiactiona  Nor  is  it  the  govern- 
ment of  the  majority  carried  into  the  determination  of  all 
questions  that  concern  the  rights  and  duties  of  men.  As  a 
safe  and  wise  arbiter  of  controversy,  the  will  of  the  majority  is 
to  be  respected.  Where  thought  and  expression  are  free,  it 
can  seldom  become  oppressive.    Adverse  parties  watch  the 
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movements  of  each  other  with  sleepless  yigilanoe,  and,  in  cases 
of  manifest  violations  of  right,  never  fhiitlesslj  invoke  the 
correcting  spirit  of  reform.  Nothing  is  more  certain  to  pros- 
trate even  tne  most  triumphant  party  than  the  usurpation  or 
unjust  exercise  of  power.  StUl,  to  prevent  the  beginning  of 
evil,  majorities  must  submit  to  restraint  There  are  some 
things  over  which  they  can  rightly  exert  no  control.  There 
are  personal  feelings,  social  dependencies,  commercial  rights, 
too  exalted  or  subtle  to  be  meddled  witJi  by  human  legi^tion, 
and  which  legislation  touches  only  to  wither  and  destroy. 
Thev  are  to  be  set  apart  as  sacred  things,  which  the  ruthless 
hana  of  power  should  never  invade.  Democracy,  therefore,  is 
the  supremacy  of  the  people,  restrained  by  a  just  regard  to 
individual  rights ;  that  condition  of  society  which  secures  the 
full  and  inviolable  use  of  every  faculty.  It  recognizes  the 
distinct  existence  of  individual  man  in  hmxself  as  an  independ- 
ent end,  and  not  merely  as  a  means  to  be  merged  in  a  mass, 
and  controlled  as  a  thing  by  public  caprice  or  policy.  His 
instinctive  convictions,  his  irrepressible  desires,  his  boundless 
capacity  for  improvement,  conspire  with  all  the  indications  of 
Providence,  with  all  the  teachings  of  history,  and  all  the  de- 
mgns  of  his  internal  condition  and  adjustment,  to  make  the 
doctrine  of  individual  rights  the  greatest  of  political  truths. 
Clearly  to  define  and  religiously  to  respect  those  rights,  is  the 
highest,  almost  the  only  duty  of  government.  All  its  action 
beyond  this  tends  to  gross  abuse  and  wrong.  When  it  insti- 
tutes partial  laws,  when  it  grants  monopoly,  when  it  lays  re- 
straints upon  &ee  intercourse  and  trade;  in  short,  when  it 
establishes  any  law  or  custom  of  unequal  operation,  it  departs 
from  its  true  functions,  it  begins  a  course  of  injustice  and  fraud, 
it  opens  the  way  for  any  degree  of  oppression.  So  severe  is 
even-handed  justice,  that  not  even  in  the  name  of  liberty  can 
liberty  be  violated.  Hence  governments  perfect  themselves 
in  proportion  as  they  allow  a  larger  measure  of  freedom  to 
remain  with  the  people.  Their  first  care  should  be  to  expand 
the  sphere  of  indiviaual  action,  and  to  harmonize  the  interac- 
tion  of  mutually  dependent  wiUs,  by  removing  the  distance 
and  separation  which  is  the  source  of  jealousy  and  contest. 

As  an  element  of  social  progress,  the  recognition  of  these 
principles  is  of  the  utmost  importance  and  weignt.  Until  they 
are  widely  received  and  permanently  adopted,  there  can  be  no 
complete  civilization.  If  we  apprehend  it,  civilization  consists 
in  tne  establishment  of  elevated  social  relations,  upheld  by 
lofty  and  refined  personal  character ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
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development  among  men  of  the  best  powers  of  the  mind  and 
heart  It  suggests  at  once  the  idea  of  a  high  degree  of  ad- 
vancement in  social  organization  and  in  individual  culture.  It 
supposes  a  condition  of  prosperous  trade,  intellectual  elevation, 
and  moral  development:  but  literature,  science,  politics,  and 
morals  must  have  reachea  ^  considerable  progress,  and  physical 
comfort,  commercial  ease,  and  mental  attainments  be  generally 
possessed  by  the  people. 

Now,  our  proposition  is,  that  the  highest  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion can  only  be  reached  by  a  rigid  application  of  the  demo- 
cratic principle.  Society  can  only  find  its  true  perfection  by  a 
broad  recognition  of  the  doctrine  of  individual  and  equal  rights. 
As  to  its  influence,  in  the  first  place,  on  outward  prosperity 
merely,  can  any  thin^  be  clearer  than  that  industry  will  l>e 
productive  in  proportion  to  the  freedom  with  which  its  energies 
are  applied  and  its  gains  appropriated  ?  To  leave  men  free  in 
the  direction  of  their  pursuits,  not  only  imparts  immediate 
happiness,  but  gives  tenacity  to  their  purposes  and  strength  to 
their  power  of  execution.  They  labor  more  effectively,  be- 
cause they  labor  willingly.  What  would  be  otherwise  drudg- 
ery becomes  pastime,  attended  by  a  pleasing  conviction  of  use- 
fulness and  the  calm  assurance  df  ultimate  competence.  Stupid 
inertness  is  exchanged  for  cheerful  vigor,  and  the  depressmg 
prospect  of  endless  toil  is  brightened  into  a  future  of  seductive 
ease.  For  acquisition  would  be  secure  from  the  exorbitant 
taxes  of  unrighteous  government,  whilst  no  pampered  aristo- 
cratic class  would  hang  or  make  weight  upon  society,  or  exclu- 
sive interest  absorb  and  impede  all  the  channels  of  commerce. 
Such  a  change  would  produce  results  of  immeasurable  magni- 
tude and  uniformly  good. 

It  would  tend  to  equalize  the  distribution  of  wealth.  With- 
out wholly  removing  poverty,  it  would  lessen  dependence. 
The  strange  contrasts  created  by  over-grown  affluence  and 
wretched  indigence  would  give  place  to  apportionments  of  pro- 
perty more  equitably  adjusted  to  the  degrees  of  personal  capa- 
city and  merit ;  whilst  the  poor  would  be  raised,  the  rich  would 
be  made  better ;  restless  heart-burnings  would  cease  to  embitter 
the  intercourse,  or  provoke  the  embittered  feelings  of  classes 
feeling  themselves  to  be  equals ;  arrogance  on  one  side  would 
engender  no  spleen  on  the  other ;  and  destitution,  which  is  the 
6niitful  parent  of  crime  and  misery,  would  occur  only  as  the 
retributive  consequence  of  ignorance  and  vice.  All  ranks  of 
men  would  begin  life  on  a  fair  field,  "  the  world  before  them 
where  to  choose,  and  Providence  their  guide."    Inclination  and 
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sagacity  would  select  the  spliere,  and  dictate  the  mode  and 
xneastue  of  exertion.  Frugality  and  vigilance  would  compel 
fiuccesB,  and  defeat  and  ruin  be  felt  only  as  the  requital  of  ill* 
desert ;  ^or,  if  such  things  be,  as  vicissituaes  inflictea  by  Heaven 
among  its  inscrutable  designs. 

Every  kind  of  labor  being  thus  effectively  supplied,  an 
abundfi^ce  of  product  would  compensate  its  toils.  At  the 
same  time,  means  and  leisure  for  nobler  pursuits  would  be  pro- 
vided. Prosperity  admits  of  various  employments  among  men, 
by  augmenting  the  number  and  wants  of  a  j)opulation,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  oommensurately  multiplying  its  resources.  Ab 
physical  Qomiarts  increase,  the  taste  for  devated  and  refinad 
enjoyment  springs, up.  The  demand  for  artists,  poets,  and 
philosophers  expands,  science  becomes  a  distinct  pursuit,  lite- 
nature  is  made  profitable,  and  all  the  more  delicate  and  enno- 
bling modes  of  exerting  hmnan  &culties  receive  invigorating 
rewards.  Discovery  and  invention  enlarge  the  scope,  master- 
strokes of  genius  stunulate  the  activity,  loftv  moral  instructions 
refine  the  nature  of  thought  A  benign  influence  spreads  itsdf 
through  public  sentiment.  High  notions  of  justice  soften  while 
they  ^ve  dignity  to  manners.  Mind,  warm  in  purposes  of 
generosity,  strong  in  adherence  to  virtue,  takes  the  control ; 
in  short,  we  behold  a  people  rick  powerful,  and  enlightened. 

Kor  less  auspicious  would  be  tne  adoption  of  the  democratio 
idea  to  the  elevation  of  individual  character.  In  times  past, 
the  greater  number  of  men  have  been  nothing  at  aU,  because 
nothmg  was  made  of  them.  There  was  little  m  their  circum- 
stances to  let  them  know  that  they  were  moral  agents.  All 
the  influences  around  them  were  adapted  to  produce  impres- 
sions directly  the  reverse.  Living  creatures  they  were,  ma- 
chines of  curious  workmanship,  admirable  as  drudge-horses, 
effective  as  self-moving  engines  of  destruction'^things  where- 
with superior  classes  might  pamper  themselves,  or  ruin  and 
destroy  their  adversaries ;  but  more  they  were  not.  Neither 
the  society  of  the  past,  nor  its  governments,  could  teach  men 
their  true  nature^  or  inspire  them  with  self-reliance,  or  cheer 
them  with  hope.  Were  they  not  the  unreasoning  tools  of 
power? — ^were  they  not  curs  to  be  cuffed  at  will?— chips  to  be 
nurled  about  at  caprice  ?  Well  might  they  have  said  to  their 
heartless  oppressors,  We  have  obeyed  like  cowering  slaves,  we 
have  toiled  until  blood  has  stood  upon  our  limbs  as  sweat,  we 
have  drained  tlie  dr^^  of  life's  bitterest  cup,  for  your  gratifi- 
cation ;  and  what  have  you  given  us  in  return  ? 

10 
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But  matters  have  since  advanced.  The  grinding  foot  of  op- 
pression has  been  raised,  if  not  removed.  Better  notions  have 
grown  np  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  but  alas  I  how  much  is  there 
to  stifle  and  impede  full  growth.  A  hateful  despotism  still  too 
often  actuates  numan  mil ;  the  spirit  of  exclusion,  of  scorn, 
of  tyranny,  of  selfishness,  still  lingers  about  the  high  places, 
and  makes  itself  felt  in  the  depths  of  society.  Nothing  short 
of  the .  full  recognition  of  the  principles  of  democracy  can  re- 
generate man.  There  must  be  something  in  his  circumstances 
to  remind  him  of  his  inherent  worth;  something  that,  amid 
withering  and  depressing  care,  will  ever  bring  back  the  fresh 
consciousness  of  his  manhood.  How  can  ne,  whose  life  is 
perpetual  toil,  whose  onlv  exercise  of  conscience  and  free-will 
18  in  the  stem  struggle  iot  subsistence-^how  can  he  attain  a 
true  insight  of^his  immortal  value  ?  Some  virtue,  it  is  true,  is 
found  in  the  least  fevored  conditions.  There  is  rooiri  enough 
in  the  lowest  walks  for  the  sweet  play  of  aflfection.  There  are 
everywhere  friends  to  be  esteemed,  kindred  to  cherish,  or  a 
wife  and  children  to  love.  There  are  endurance  and  energy 
imparted  everywhere  by  the  discipline  of  life ;  but  how  little 
is  all  this  compared  with  the  perfect  stature  of  a  man.  No ! 
let  it  be  understood  that  the  same  nature  is  common  to  men ; 
that  they  have  equal  and  sacred  claims ;  that  they  have  high 
and  holy  faculties ;  that  society  respects,  and  the  whole  force 
of  government  is  pledged  to  protect  their  rights ;  and  then  will 
they  acquire  some  adequate  notion  of  who  and  what  they  are. 
A  feelinff  of  exaltation  and  nobleness  would  pass  into  their 
souls,  and  the  humblest  person  would  expand  with  a  sense  of 
innate  dignity — a  sense  that  would  raise  him  above  the  dusty, 
beaten  paths  of  life,  give  a  respite  to  depressing  care,  strengthen 
self-respect,  infuse  warm  and  liberal  emotions,  quicken  the  best 
sympathies,  and  lend  animation  and  support  to  the  noblest 

Eowers.  He  would  feel  at  once  that  he  was  man,  known  and 
onored  as  such,  of  higher  importance  and  more  inestimable 
worth  than  the  whole  outward  world.  In  this  ennobling  in- 
fluence, Christianitv  and  democracy  are  one.  What,  indeed, 
is  democracy  but  Cfhristianity  in  its  earthly  aspect — ^Christian- 
ity made  effective  among  the  political  relations  of  men  ?  Christ- 
ianity, in  which  it  accords  with  every  design  of  Providence, 
begins  with  individual  man,  addressing  its  lofty  persuasions  to 
him,  and  makes  his  full  development  its  chief  solicitude  and 
care.  The  obstacles  reared  by  artificial  life  it  throws  aside ; 
the  rubbish  heaped  by  centuries  of  abuse  upon  the  human 
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spirit  it  remoyes,  the  better  to  unfold  man's  inward  beauty,  and 
bring  forth  man's  inward  might.  The  proudest  thrones  may 
crumble,  the  broadest  empires  contract  and  become  nothing, 
btLt  the  spirit  of  the  humblest  man  can  never  perish ;  for  it  is 
the  germ  of  an  immortal,  ever-expanding,  ever-quickening 
existence. 


THE     PLEASURE-BOAT 


Swut  from  tde  flow'ry,  yerdant  shore, 

The  pleasore-boftt  is  gliding, 
With  flashing  prow  and  dripping  oar 

The  silyery  waye  diyiding. 
'  The  gentle  winds  but  kiss  the  lake, 

Nor  raise  the  rolling  billow ; 
While  soft  and  low  the  small  wayes  break, 

And  soothe  the  mermaid's  pillow. 

But  soon,  alas  I  the  storms  arouse 

The  wayes  to  wild  commotion, 
The  helpless  galliot's  gilded  bows 

Are  buried  'neath  the  ocean. 
Thns  when  we  launch,  on  Life's  broad  stream, 

Our  hearts  with  hope  are  Rowing, 
And  whilst  we  liye  in  pleasure's  beam 

Our  tide  is  onward  flowing. 

But  soon  the  stream  is  ruffied  o'er, 

On  hidden  rocks  we  're  steering ; 
The  sky's  o'ercast,  and  hope  no  more 

Our  darkened  way  is  cheering. 
But  lo !  an  opening,  broad  and  clear. 

Among  the  waters  raging ; 
Boldly  and  flrm  we  onward  steer, 

IVuth  all  our  ftacs  assuaging. 
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BOOK     NOTICES. 


A  Ttwrd  CfdOery  of  Piortraits.    By  Oeorge  OUfiOan*    Kew^Tork:  Shdchnf  Lam- 
port 4s  Biakman.    1855. 

Wb  haye  soxoe  how  got  an  idea  into  our  heads,  that  we  should  put  the 
title  Rey.  before  the  name  of  the  yerj  yigorous  author  of  these  lingual 
portraitures.  We  suspect  Mr.  GilfiUan  of  being  a  pastor  of  some  reK* 
gious  denomination;  but,  at  any  rate,  1)y  the  help  of  his  glowing  genius 
and  eyer-busy  pen,  he  has  erected  for  himself  a  pulpit  more  lofty,  a  con^ 
gregation  more  eztensiye  and  intellectaal,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
any  practical  parson  within  the  hemisphere  of  our  acquaintance.  The 
portraits  in  this  yolume  are  not  mere  medanical  simllitndes  of  the  yarious 
and  conflicting  characters  which,  in  turn,  daim  tiie  attention  of  the  essay- 
ist He  has  imbued  them  all  with  tab  own  superabundant  yitality;  and 
howeyer  wrong  he  may  be — how^yer  much  he  may  exaggerate  the  foibles 
of  an  enemy  into  glaring  ftuHs,  or  soften  down  the  guilty  actions  of  a 
Mend  into  the  mere  aberrations  of  genius — ^we,  at  least,  are  neyer  bored 
with  a  monotonous  rehearsal  of  common-place ;  we  neyer  fall  asleep  while 
we  watch  the  as  yet  undeyeloped  Hkeness  leap  into  light  and  life  beneath 
the  artist's  hands.  Gilfillaa  is  a  passionate  and  rapid  writer;  his  quick 
and  impetuous  thought  has  moulded  for  itself  an  utterance  of  language 
more  yigorous,  more  terse  and  emphatic,  than  any  man  of  less  genius 
would  be  able  to  handle  or  control.  His  words,  in  Hieir  accumulatiye 
and  fiery  flow,  seem  to  feel  no  rein,  nor  to  acknowledge  any  rider;  but, 
if  we  forget  the  superficial  heedlessness,  and  examine  only  the  true  worth 
of  the  yarious  judgments  upon  men  and  things  contained  in  the  book 
before  us,  we  shall  find,  to  our  astonishment,  that  the  rapidity  and  care- 
lessness belong  to  the  expression  only ;  while  the  sense  with  which  each 
paragraph  is  pregnant  has  in  it  all  the  ripeness  and  maturity  of  a  bug- 
weighed  and  firmly-settled  conyiction. 

The  reyiew  of  Edgar  Poe  is  an  Ulustrious  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the 
most  illustrious — the  most  unfortunate  of  all  our  literary  men.  Unfortu- 
nate, mdeedl  not  only  in  hid  liie,  but  in  that  immortal  part  of  him  which 
has  yet  suryiyed  the  attack  of  the  enyious  and  mafignant  editors  to 
whose  care,  with  his  dying  breaiii,  he  confided  hts  scattered  gems.    Mr. 
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Gilfillaii's  Tiew  of  Pm's  private  life  la  fUae  as  the  blackest  and  moat 
oowarcDy  calumny  can  make  it;  but  that  calumny,  that  fidsehood,  belong 
not  unto  him.  Let  them  be  laid,  where  they  belong,  at  the  door  of  that 
treacheions  friend,  who  has  blackened  Poe'a  monument  with  a  tiionaand 
orimea,  and  ail  to  throw  out  into  botdar  contrast  the  Tirtneaand  the  gener« 
osity  which  he  does  not  scruple  to  ascribe  to  himsdf  at  the  cost  and  to  the 
ruin  of  him  whose  tomb  he  deseemtes. 

Bat  we  have  not  space  for  such  a  notice  of  this  *' Gallery  "  as  its  merits 
strongly  uge  that  it  shovdd  havei    We  must,  ^erefore,  content  ourselves 
by  qnoting,  SB  concisely  as  we  can,  its  yarioas  headings  and  oontenta  Finrt^ 
we  have  a  file  of  French  revolutionists,  compriaiBg  Mirabeao,  Marat^  Bobes** 
ptflixe,  Daoton,  Y^sniaad,  and  Napdeon.    After  this  stonny  group,  a  con- 
stellation of  saered  anthoes^-fidwaKd  Irving,  Isaac  Ti^lor,  Bobert  HaS,  and 
Br.  Qhakners—look  mfldly  oat  upon  ns,  and  seem  to  plead  for  holier 
thou^ts  and  gentler  tea<:hingB  to  humanify.    Next,  we  have  a  duster  of 
new  poet»— Sydney  Yendys,  Alexander  Sndfli,  J.  Btanyan  Bigg,  and  Gerald 
MMsey;  whether  all  these  are  but  passing  meteors  or  bright  partioular 
alan,  will  be  ibund  candidly  and  kindly  and  moat  genially  discnssed  in 
the  essays  and  copious  eztaracts  devoted  to  each  aspirant  for  the  sacred  bays. 
Halving  cBsposed  of  those  inoffenaUble  amimals^the  minstrels— the  critic  next 
essays  his  undaunted  pen  upon  those  great  modem  critics  whose  very  names 
aeeatanortoaothoisof  less  hardy  nerves;  he  has  chapters  upon  Hadi^ 
and  Hallam^  Jeflfiray,  Ooleridge^ and  Deltai Thomas  Babington MaGBulay,and 
last  (by  no  means  least)  upon  Hie  well-beloved  and  frequently  re-read 
Thackeray.    Whatever  awe  these  namea  may  convey  to  common  men,  they 
have  none  fat  the  robust  GilfiUan;  he  paragraphs  and  alliterates  and  passes 
judgment  on  their  various  daims  to  leadership— still  preserving  a  due  cour- 
tesy Ihr  their  high  place — as  codly  as  lilough  he  were  dissecting  some  poor 
dsvH  who  possessed  no  organ  throng  wfaioh  to  thunder  back  a  reply. 
Lastly,  we  have  miscellaneoua  sketqihes  of  Oariyle  and  Sterling,  Emerson, 
Iffaale,  andBunyan,  Edmund  Burke,  Edgar  A.  Poe,  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ten,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  PlollBSSor  Wilson,  Henry  Bogera,  iEsdiylus~-the 
wliole  cenchiding  with  a  maateriy  and  analytical  dissertation  upon  the  plays 
and  poems  of  sweet  William  Shakespeare. 

If  our  readers  can  not  find  fat  this  extended  cstakigne  much  to  amuse, 
instruct^  and  better  them;  mudi  to  make  them  smile,  and  mudi  to  arouse 
that  nobler  and  more  human  emotion  whose  symbol  is  a  tear,  thenwecan 
only  nooomiend  them  to  look  out  ibr  such  books  as  they  require  themsdves; 
for  we  can  find  no  recent  issue  of  Ihe  American  press  which,  ibr  so  many 
reasons  and  so  stron^y,  we  can  recommend.  This  book  is,  of  course,  a 
reprint  from  the  English  edition ;  and  its  typography  and  style  will  compare 
not  unikvonbly  with  t^e  original  Messrs.  Shddon  k  Co.,  it  is  but  justice 
to  add,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  that  privilege  of  literary  piracy  to  which 
we  owe  ^e  present  ag^tatioB  Ibr  the  estaUldiment  of  an  International 
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Copy-right :  they  purchased  the  advance-sheets  of  Mr.  GilBllan  at  a  round 
price,  and  their  volume  contains  all  the  latest  revisions  and  addenda  of  the 
author. 

like  PUgHim»(ff  WaSMngham;  or,  TaSfeaof^Middk  Ag§8,  AnEMonriaABommt^ 
By  AgnM  Strickland,    Ikw-Tark :  CkumU  A  Co. 

It  is  one  of  the  gravest  questions  in  literature,  whether  the  nohle  phi- 
losophy which  is  taught  by  history— or,  in  other  words,  hy  the  experience  of 
ttie  past — ^has  not  suffered  more  from  those  romances  which,  attempting  to 
render  the  study  popular,  have  melo-dramatized  its  features,  than  from  all 
that  callous  ind^flference  or  courtly  flattery  have  effected  by  neglecting  its 
pursuit  on  the  one  hand,  or  altogether  perverting  its  teachings  to  gratify  a 
reigning  family  upon  the  other.  Be  these  things  as  they  may,  however,  it 
is  certain  that,  for  the  ordinary  reader,  those  works  of  Action  which  deal 
with  widely-known  and  once-exalted  chanusters,  possess  a  peculiar  and  by  no 
means  unaccountable  interest  There  is  instruction  mingled  with  the  amuse- 
ment ;  and  though  we  be  deceived  in  our  ideas  of  the  people  and  the  age 
described,  we  are,  at  least,  most  agreeably  deodved ;  and  carry  away  witii 
us  from  our  pleasant  studies  much  of  that  eagy,  superficial  Imowledge  of 
men  and  things  which  forms  the  staple  of  conversation  in^f^ood  society,  and 
enables  us  to  bear  a  part  in  discussions  not  too  abstruse,  relating  to  the 
subject.  Of  all  writers  of  historical  romance,  Miss  Strickland  is  alike  to  oor 
thinking  the  best  qualified  and  ^y  fiff  the  most  conscientious:  she  may 
heighten  the  colors  of  her  picture ;  and  that,  indeed,  is  the  artist's  privilege ; 
but  she  neither  distorts  the  fiu^  nor  falsifies  the  general  accuracy  of  tradi- 
ti<m  in  the  characters  she  selects  to  sustain  the  interest  and  variety  of  her 
plot  Her  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,''  are  already  enshrined  in 
every  library  which  pretends  to  cultivate  the  heUM  lettra;  and  her  '*  Pil-: 
grims  of  Walsingham,"  introducing  us  colloquially  to  the  court  of  that  great 
though  dissolute  and  unbridled  monarch,  Henry  VUL,  will  be  found  a  valu- 
able and  delightfol  addition  to  the  light  reading  and  historical  eduoation  of 
the  age.  The  style  throu^out  is  admfrably  sustamed;  and  the  character 
of  Charles  Y.  will  be  found  to  recompense  the  most  assiduous  attention 
of  those  who  care  to  trace  the  effect  of  unlimited  power  upon  the  mmd  of  a 
man  endowed  by  nature  with  a  nobl^  and  not  nnamiable  disposition.  The 
plot  of  the  story  is  too  intricate  to  be  detaQed  in  such  limits  as  we  find  our- 
selves confined  to :  we  shall  therefore  do  what  little  justice  we  can,  alike  to 
our  readers  and  the  ftir  authoress,  by  advising  all  true  devotees  of  the 
higher  and  the  nobler  order  of  romance  to  purchase  and  to  read  these  "  Tales 
of  the  Middle  A^** 

The  Some  Cydopedia,  in  Six  Vohmes,    Each  compleie  in  itself.    NeuhTork:  A,  S, 
Bames  db  Co.,  51  John  sireeL     OincinnaH:  H.  W.  Derby  &  Co,    1854. 

Thb  student  of  polite  literature  will  not  need  to  be  told  the  value  of  com- 
prehensive and  reliable  Encyclopedias;  the  bbor  that  they  save  him,  the 
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information  they  condense  and  impart,  the  accessibflitj  which  they  give  to 
abstruse  and  'Suable  knowledge — all  these,  and  a  thoiysand  other  adyan- 
tages,  speak  trampet-tongued  to  recommend  them.  They  place  before  the 
merest  tyro,  in  a  form  at  once  pleasant  and  unlaborious,  the  concrete  result 
and  deductions  of  the  great  thii&ers  and  explorers  who  haye  gone  before 
him ;  he  can  master  a  subject  in  a  paragraph,  at  least  obtain  a  sufficient 
mastery  for  all  conyersational  and  superficial  purposes,  because  that  para- 
graph IS  itself  the  distilled  quintessence  of  all  that  has  been  thought,  dis- 
coyered,  and  reasoned  out  in  relation  to  the  particular  point  of  which  it 
treats.  An  "Encyclopedia  of  the  Fine  Arts"  was  especially  needed  upon 
this  side  of  the  Atiantie,  by  those  who  have  not  yet  availed  themselves  of 
the  fadlities  for  visiting  Europe.  We  may  build  railroads,  steamships, 
aqueducts,  and  arsenals,  to  order  and  by  contract;  but  art  is  not  a  com- 
modity that  can  be  "raised"  by  any  patent  process,  nor  can  a  correct  taste 
in  the  matter,  so  essential  to  those  who  aspire  to  the  fullness  of  a  polite 
education,  be  received  by  intuition,  or  created  without  reference  to  those 
works  which  are  the  standard  of  perfection.  Mr.  Ripley  and  Bayard 
Taylor,  who  have  combined  to  edit  the  "Cyclopedia  of  Literature  and 
the  Fine  Arts,"  have  discharged  their  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their 
respective  reputations,  and  the  nobility  of  the  subject-matter  of  their 
compilation.  Dr.  Antlsell,  whose  &me  as  a  chemist  and  natural  philo- 
sopher guarantees  his  ability  to  edit  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Useful  Arts,*' 
fully  equals  what  our  knowledge  of  his  manifold  acquirements  led  us  to 
anticipate;  his  volume  is  full  of  the  soundest  information,  and  com- 
plete in  ail  its  departments.  The  "  Cyclopedia  of  Europe,"  by  Francis  H. 
Ungewitter,  LL.D.,  may  be  taken  as  reliable  authority  for  all  facts  con- 
nected with  the  history  and  geography  of  the  continent  it  refers  to ;  with- 
out either  pedantry  or  prolixity,  the  German  statician  gives  us  a  rapid  sur- 
vey of  the  history,  condition,  extent,  population,  government,  military 
strength,  and  manufactures  of  the  various  cities,  nationalties,  and  countries 
which  successively  claim  his  attention.  The  "  Cyclopedia  of  Geography," 
edited  by  T.  Carey  Callicot,  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  uni- 
versal gazeteer  yet  published.  Carefully  condensed  and  abbreviated,  the 
volume  contains  an  account  of  many  places  altogether  omitted  oi:  erroneously 
set  down  in  gazeteers  of  greater  bulk  and  pretension.  McCuIloch's,  and  ^ 
other  European  works  of  this  description,  reprinted  and  in  circulation  in 
'America,  wfll  fi^uently  be  found  either  lamentably  deficient  or  most  gros^y 
mistaken  in  the  topography  and  statistics  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Calli- 
cot  has  remedied  their  negligence  by  a  thorough  and  elaborate  study  of  all 
the  best  authorities  upon  the  subject  The  Cyclopedias  of  "  Science,"  by 
Professor  Samuel  St  John,  and  of  "  Universal  Biography,"  by  Parke  God- 
win, we  have  not  yet  received,  but  hope  to  do  so  soon. 

A  few  such  works  as  these  we  are  now  noticing,  would  obviate  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  elaborate  and  expensive  library.    They  may  be  called  the 
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^'pemican"  of  liierary  food—condensed  in  anbstanoe,  nutritiioufl  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  safe  and  portable  companions  through  the  TBSt  Adds  of  inquiry 
01^  which  the  human  mind  is  occaaonally  called  to  trayeL 

ThA  End  of  Oowtfrwmay  Chabronrkd,    Two  vols.  900  jpp.    Nm/hToirh:  FudmyJt 
Buudl,  19  John  streeL 

Wb  hare  been  &Yored  with  a  copy  of  the  new  work  of  Bishop  Hi^kinai 
being  a  reply  to  that  well-known  work  of  the  Romish  Dr.  Milner,  enthled 
*'  The  End  of  Oontroveisy."  This  title--&ot  a  very  modest  one  by  the  way — 
is  happily  made  use  of  by  the  Bishop  of  Yeimont,  who  entitles  his  brilliant 
work  "!nie  End  of  Controversy  GontroTerted.''  We  do  not  pretend  to  be 
judges  of  theological  matters;  but  we  risk  nothing  in  saying  that,  in  this 
book,  the  Bishop  of  Vermont,  who  is  uniyersally  recognised  as  one  of  the 
most  learned  theologians  in  the  country,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  with 
his  pen,  has  fairly  outdone  himselfl  ^tory,  logic^  wit,  and  patristic  lore, 
tc^ther  with  perfect  deamess,  manly  yigor,  and  lively  interest  of  siyle, 
render  it  the  most  readable  specimen  of  thedogical  controversy  which  it  has 
ever  been  our  fortune  to  meet  These  letters  of  the  Bishop  are  addressed 
to  the  Romish  Archbishop  Eenrick,  of  Baltimore.  A  previous  controversy 
en  the  Papal  Supremacy  having  already  taken  place,  some  years  ago,  be- 
tween these  two  prelates.  Archbishop  Kenrick  can  not,  of  course,  leave  this 
latest  work  of  Bishop  Hopkins  unanswered,  without  judgment  gobg  against 
him  by  de&ult  And  in  the  present  excited  state  of  the  public  mind,  in 
epposition  to  Romanism,  not  only  will  this  capital  work  of  the  Bishop  of 
Vermont  have  a  large  and  rapid  sale,  but  thousands  will  be  on  the  qui  vtM 
to  see  what  the  Romish  Archbishi^  will  make  out  to  say  in  reply. 
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THE  DISRUPTION  OF  PARTIES^   HERE  AND  IN 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 


As  to  governments,  this  fact  is  clear:  that  in  no  coontrj 

.  not  absolutely  aristocratic,  can  there  exist  of  necessity  less  than 

two  parties ;  nor  can  there,  of  a  like  necessity,  be  more.    There 

may  be  fections  divided  upon  minor  issues,  mere  sectionsJ  dis- 

EuteSy  or  wliat  we  call  ism-atic  differences.  But  in  no  country 
aving  more  than  the  will  of  a  single  individual  to  be  its  law, 
whether  governed  by  a  prescriptive  oligarchy,  as  in  Britain,  or 
by  a  self-elective  hierarchy  as  m  Rome,  or  by  the  whole<  body 
of  tiie  people,  as  amongst  ourselves,  can  there  be  more  or  less 
than  two  antagonistic  camps. 

In  Russia,  Austria,  and  in  France  where  the  divergence  of 
individual  opinion  is  suppressed,  at  least  in  its  expression,  by 
the  ipse  diocU  of  a  dictator,  the  natural  and  healthy  formation 
of  two  great  rival  parties  takes  the  form  of  a  thousand  abnor- 
mal and  occult  conspiracies. 

In  Britain,  hitherto  there  have  been  whigs  and  tories;  in 
Rome,  the  adherents  of  an  absolute  papacy  and  their  rivals, 
who  would  make  the  triple  crown  a  mere  bauble  in  the  hands 
of  the  more  earnest  disciples  of  Loyola;  amongst  ourselves 
the  people  rallied  equally  around  the  federal  and  democratic 
stanaaros. 

11 
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We  say  tliat  whigs  and  tories  haye  hitherto  been  the  riyals 
contending  for  the  control  of  Britain's  policy.  That  they  no 
longer  are  so,  the  coalition  cabinets  of  Aberdeen,  the  incapable, 
and  Palmerston,  the  insidious,  sufficiently  attest.  The  whig 
and  tory  issues  have  unwittingly  accomplished  their  design ; 
and  must  now  make  room  for  graver,  sterner,  and  more  hostile 
questionings.  For  whigs  and  tories  were  but  two  rival  branches 
of  a  dominant  and  amoitious  aristocracy,  each  hostile  to  the 
other,  but  united  in  their  still  latterer  hostility  to  popular  ad- 
vancement They  used  the  monarch  as  a  mere  automaton,  a 
puppet  to  be  obejed  and  adored  by  the  people  so  long  as  he 
subserved  the  wishes  of  his  lordlv  prompters — a  puppet  to 
whose  shoulders  by  dexterous  sopnistries  and  the  claptrap  of 
a  constitution,  they  could  shuffle  off  any  inconvenient  respon- 
sibility  or  too  intolerable  despotism. 

Until  within  the  past  few  years,  the  aristocracy  had  absolute 
possession  of  what,  with  courtly  sarcasm,  they  called  the  House 
of  Commons.  His  Grace  the  I)uke  of  Marmalade  had  his  he- 
reditary seat  and  vote  up-stairs ;  his  sons  the  Marquis  of  An- 
chovv,  and  the  lords  Henry,  Augustus,  Fitzplantagenet,  and 
Charles  all  occupied  their  rotten  boroughs  in  the  popuJar 
branch  and  to  the  popular  cost.  When  ^e  farce  o^  an  elec- 
tion came,  each  titled  county  magnate  sent  down  his  rescript 
to  his  agent :  "  Tell  the  chaw-bacons  on  my  nroperty  either  to 
vote  for  my  nephew,  the  Hon.  Shuffle  Tadpole  and  my  friend, 
Mr.  Toady  Fitznoodle,  or  to  prepare  to  face  my  strongest  and 
most  le^timate  displeasure."  In  others  woras,  they  might 
obey  their  consciences  at  the  sacrifice  of  lands  and  home ;  or 
preserve  their  freedom  by  the  entailment  of  utter  ruin  on 
themselves  and  &milies.  And  so  the  aristocracy  controlled 
alike  the  king  and  the  conmions,  and  yet  managed  to  escape 
the  dangerous  responsibility  of  such  a  power,  so  exercised ; 
and  when  the  people  grew  enraged  at  some  more  than  ordinary 
grievance,  the  commons  made  a  mighty  show  of  popular  deter- 
mination; they  pointed  to  the  throne  and  muttered  Cromwell's 
name ;  and  the  monarch  pointed  back  to  the  ministry,  and  the 
ministry  retorted  on  tlie  peers ;  and  the  peers  protested  that 
king  and  commons  had  conspired  a^inst  them,  and  that  the 
enoriliouB  and  undue  authority  which  the  people  arrogated 
was  becoming  every  day  more  dangerous  I  Ana  so  the  three 
estates  of  the  realm  played  thimble-rig  with  responsibility ;  and 
when  the  people  thought  they  had  fixed  "the  little  joker" 
under  the  crown,  or  the  woolsack,  or  the  speaker's  chair,  be- 
hold I  they  were  deceived  by  combination,  and  relapsed  into 
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despairing  apathy.  The  govemment  of  the  miehtiest  empire 
tiiis  world  has  ever  seen  was  gambled  for  by  about  five  hnn* 
dred  families,  and  the  &^^  had  this  advantage  to  its  players 
that,  whoever  lost,  the  JBritish  people  paid  the  stakes. 

Such  was  the  system  of  the  British  Grovemment;  and  whigs 
and  tories  were  as  such  its  rightful  and  proper  exponents.  The 
former  played  the  crown  against  the  whi^;  the  whigs,  when 
hard  pressed,  played  the  people  as  their  counterbalancing 
trump.  And  thus  the  tories  out  of  office  were  whi^s  in 
theory ;  and  the  whigs  in  office  were  very  truculent  tones  in 
&jGt  And  both,  in  neart  and  spirit  and  deed,  were  banded 
oligarchs,  having  the  suppression  of  popular  right  for  their  fun« 
damental  object — ^the  tones  desiring  to  meet  and  conquer  it  by 
open  force;  the  whigs  preferring  to  cajole  and  swindle  it  out 
of  its  existence. 

But  every  temporary  gain  that  the  whigs  made  in  their 
rivalry,  they  effected  at  a  permanent  cost ;  every  trivial  con- 
cession maae  to  popular  clamor  both  increased  the  appetite  of 
the  claimants,  for  a  share  in  their  own  govemment  and  in- 
creased, moreover,  the  means  at  their  command  whereby  their 
wishes  could  be  realized.  Thus  the  Beform  Bill  was  intro* 
duced,  alike  to  suppress  discontent  and  ingratiate,  the  whig 
ruling  faction  with  the  masses :  and  when  its  miserable  god- 
father. Lord  John  Bussell,  produced  his  crippled  bantling,  and 
declared  that  it  was  "the  final  measure  of  concession,"  he 
could  not  see,  for  his  lack  of  foresight^  that  the  bantling  so 
sedulously  swathed  in  cerements,  and  crippled  by  red  tape, 
would  inevitably  outgrow  restraint  and  become  a  Revolution 
in- its  manhood.' 

That  manhood  is  now  imminent :  the  mutterings  of  that  re- 
volution may  be  heard.  The  feudal  enemies,  in  presence  of 
their  common  foe,  now  coalesce  and  attempt  by  tneir  united 
strength  to  bear  back  the  impending  danger.  Democracy  has 
come  of  age  in  England ;  and  whigs  and  tories  are  no  more. 
The  veil  has  been  rent  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  bottom ; 
the  idol  of  aristocratic  prestige  lies  buried  under  the  corpses  of 
the  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  starved,  massacred,  or  frozen  on 
the  bleak  heights  of  the  Crimea ;  and  while  the  pirate  crew  of 
lordly  Ministers  and  Right  Hon.  Nincompoops  roar,  wrangle, 
and  recriminate,  the  rat  of  the  London  Times  takes  leave  of 
the  ruined  ship  of  State,  and  with  its  rat-like  instincts  abuses 
now  what  of  late  it  deified  as  "  the  envy  and  the  admiration 
of  surrounding  nations." 

Aristocracy  and  democracy  stand  face  to  face  in  England ; 
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and  one  must  ML — and  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
The  former  may,  and  not  unlikely  will,  endeavor  to  stare  off 
the  evil  day  by  giving  to  the  crown  (under  coyer  of  the 
"exigencies  of  the  war'^  an  imperial  and  unlimited  authority. 
Already  we  see  hints  to  this  efi&ct  through  all  the  aristocratic 
journals  of  Great  Britain :  the  goyernment  of  the  French  as* 
sassin  is  lauded  to  the  skies,  and  the  hireling  writers  zealously 
eiaculate,  "Oh I  had  v}e  some  such  system  of  concentrated  au- 
tnority,  how  diOerent  a  history  would  this  Crimean  campaign 
acquire!" 

Having  given  this  brief  review  of  the  present  disruption  of 
British  parties,  we  have  now  to  notice  tne  same  remarkable 
phenomenon  amongst  our  own.  For  it  can  not  be  denied,  even 
by  the  most  sanguine  whig  or  democrat,  that  these  names  have 
ceased  to  represent  the  two  great  political  camps  into  which 
our  people  are  divided. 

Originally  hostile  to  the  simple  democratic  principle  which 
the  wise  founders  of  these  united  republics  made  the  Key-stone 
of  the  Constitution — ^the  whigs,  or  federalists,  were  reluctantly 
compelled  to  accept  a  condition  repumant  to  their  desires 
and  aspirations :  some  of  them  still  hankered  for  the  flesh-pots 
and  &t  places  with  which  a  British  Colonial  Secretary  used 
occasionally  to  reward  the  loyalty  of  a  devoted  Colonist ;  while 
very  many  were  enraged  to  see  tne  people  elevated  to  an  actual 
sovereignty — ^whereas,  to  the  feder^  mmd,  a  federal  oligarchy 
would  have  been  in  every  way  more  agreeable.  A  National 
Bank,  with  all  its  unlimited,  incomputable  influence,  was  just 
such  on  instrument  of  corruption  and  intimidation  as  the  whigs 
desired :  with  the  keys  of  the  treasury  in  their  hands,  and  the 
credit  of  the  country  and  the  control  of  commerce  absolutely 
vested  in  the  executive,  and  that  executive  a  mere  creature 
of  their  own — ^they  still  had  hopes  of  curtailing  the  injudicious 
liberty  which  Thomas  Jefferson  had  planned,  and  the  people 
by  their  strong  right  hands  achieved.  They  would  not  openly 
aDohsh  vote  by  ballot ;  but  by  their  bank,  its  favors,  and  its 
terrors,  they  would  secretly  emasculate  what  they  dared  not 
publicly  attack.  It  was  a  specious  scheme,  and  one  which 
threatened  a  success  that  would  be  ruinous  to  freedom.  Each 
day  its  corrupting  influence  became  more  bold  and  profligate ; 
each  day  t^e  men  of  wealth  and  large  commercial  speculation 
became  more  inextricably  entangled  in  its  meshes;  if  they 
resisted,  it  could  crush  them  into  bankruptcy;  while  they 
flattered  and  promoted  it,  their  paper  met  a  readj^  discount. 
The  history  or  that  bank  seems  now  to  us  like  a  hideous  and 
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unreal  night^mare ;  and  yet  had  it  not  been  for  the  iron  nerve 
and  self-devoted  wisdom  of  Andrew  Jackson — bad  that  great 
federal  fre^iom-crusher  been  able  to  cajole  or  con(juer  the 
jealous  anxieties  and  ever-watchftd  genins  of  "  Old  Hickory,'* 
our  country  would  have  this  day  been  the  play  toy  of  the 
meanest  and  the  foulest  money-tyranny  that  earth  has  yet 
witnessed.  But  Jackson  gave  to  whiggery  its  death-blow ;  and 
that  it  lingered  on  with  intermittent  syncopes  until  the  last 
presidential  election  is  merely  another  proof  of  the  "  cohesive 
power  of  public  plunder." 

There  is  no  whig  party  proper  at  the  present  day :  no  demo- 
cratic party  proper  at  the  present  day.  There  are  whigs  and 
democrats ;  but  their  parties,  as  distinctive  organizations  with 
regular  principles  and  platforms,  are  now  the  legitimate  orna- 
ments of  our  grand  political  museum.  One  party  can  not 
stand  without  another  to  oppose  it ;  and  the  utter  annihilation 
of  the  whigs  entailed  the  prostration  of  their  enemies.  One 
side  of  the  arch  can  not  stand  if  you  remove  the  other :  it  is 
the  pressure  of  an  almost  equal  opposition  that  combines  indi- 
viduals into  a  mass. 

The  power  of  federalism^  was  broken  by  the  arrest  of  the 
national  bank ;  it  has  been  destroyed  by  tne  gradual  ascend- 
ency which  British  proclivities  and,  their  natural  sequence, 
abolition  treason  have  gained  in  the  whig  councils.  The  ablest 
leaders  of  the  present  movement  now  openly  proclaim  that  war 
upon  the  South,  and  war  against  th^  Constitution,  form  the 
legitimate  mission  of  the  party  whose  traditions  they  disgrace ; 
they  accept  the  aid  of  every  faction  that  will  swear  fealty  to 
their  cardinal  dogma,  and,  in  return  for  such  fealty,  offer  their 
whole  influence  and  advocacj  to  the  advancement  of  whatever 
''ism"  their  precious  recruits  have  fixed  their  hearts  upon. 
Mormonism,  Spiritualism,  Bloomerism,  Millerism,  Socialism, 
Woman's-rights-ism,  Protectionism,  Anti-marriage-ism,  Anti- 
Rent-ism  —  whatever  "ism,"  whatever  cause  either  knavery 
may  suggest  or  a  frenzied  brain  find  attraction  in,  these  self- 
made  leaders  of  degenerate  whiggery  adopt  and  incorporate 
in  their  disunion  creed.  They  have  seduced  many  worthless 
democrats  moreover  into  their  unclean  fold ;  and  "v^e  wish  them 
every  joy  of  their  allies. 

We  have  not  deemed  it  necessary,  nor  do  we  now  deem  it, 
to  make  more  than  a  passing  allusion  to  moribund  Know-No- 
thingism.  The  motive  which  originated  the  Hindoo  associa- 
tion was  doubtless  good.  Warm-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
youths  grew  weary  of  the  vileness  and  the  villainy  of  dema- 
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gogues;  and  finding  the  whig  palrtj  in  utter  ruin,  and  the 
democratic  party  in  a  state  of  internal  feud,  they  felt  the 
promptings  of  ambition,  so  natural  to  adolescence,  and  deter- 
mined themselves  to  remedy  this  evil  or  perish  in  the  attempt 
They  went  to  work  with  a  vehemence  which  ai^ed  ill  for  any 
permanent  success ;  they  did  not*  stop  to  examine  the  things 
that  had  reidly  disgusted  and  estranged  them  fix>m  both  whigs 
and  democrats,  (more  especially  from  the  whigs ;)  but  seized 
upon  the  first  good  "  crv "  that  came  to  hand,  and  (as  Lola 
Montez  proclaimed  aloud  that  she  had  been  ruined  and  was 
still  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits)  so,  these  aspiring  and  unhesi- 
tating youths  now  declaimed,  with  all  the  eloquence  of  a  de- 
bating  club,  that  the  Society  of  Jesus  had  a  council  in  every 
State,  an  emissary  in  every  village,  a  spy  in  every  family,  and 
a  fixed  resolve  in  every  Jesuitic^  heart  to  tie  the  Union  hand 
and  foot,  -and  carry  it  bodily  to  the  foot  of  St.  Peter's  chair. 

Bat  it  would  be  cruel  as  well  as  useless  to  break  a  broken 
reed;  they  meant  well,  did  those  unthinking  Hindoos;  and 
when  their  zeal  finds  a  worthy  channel,  and  their  worship  a 
fitting  shrine  in  the  new  Constitutional  party  that  is  so  rapidly, 
thou^  silently  being  formed,  we  have  every  trust  they  will 
again  become  respectable  and  useful  youths.  Let  them  read 
St.  Paul's  eulogy  of  Christian  charity,  and  endeavor  to  apply 
his  precepts  to  their  fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth. 

What,  then,  is  the  inevitable  upshot  of  this  entire  disrup- 
tion ?  We  think  there^  can  not  be  a  doubt,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  the  issue  without  fear.  There  will  arise  from  this 
general  confusion  a  purified  and  triumphant  democracy — whe- 
ther called  by  that  name,  or  called  the  Constitutional  party,  it 
matters  little.  And  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall  have  all  the 
j&ctious  fiinatics  and  frenzied  &ctions  arrayed  around  the  abo- 
lition standard.  All  true  republicans  and  men  who  venerate 
the  Constitution  upon  one  sioe ;  all  traitors  and  disorganizers 
on  the  other.  Who  that  believes  in  an  over-ruling  Providence 
can  question  the  result? 
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D    A    N    T    O    N. 


*'ItwMjutay«aragoUiatIiiiittieiiiMni8of  iBttfintlng  theMTolaO  Utj 

God  and  man  forglTe  me  tot  whtA  1  Umb  did ;  but  H  wm  not  that  It  might  booome  the  aeooige  of 
homanitj."— Hanloii. 


The  haughty  Trihune's  life 
Was  drawing  to  its  dark  and  dismal  dose, 
And  many  a  gloomy  thought  usurped  in  strife 

That  hour  of  gathering  woes. 

For  the  last  time  he  stood 
Among  the  herd  who  shrank  hefore  his  name, 
And  proudly  bore  himself  against  the  flood 

Of  undeserved  shame. 

He  brayed  them  as  their  lord. 
With  voice  of  thunder  and  with  eye  a^ame 
Thrilling  with  fear  the  fierce,  besotted  horde, 

Who  envied  his  great  fame. 

The  ghastly  Bobespiefre 
Shrank  firom  the  terror  of  the  storm  he  raised ; 
St  Just  beheld  his  doudy  front  with  fbuty 

And  trembled  as  he  gased. 

He  pointed  to  the  past — 
His  services  to  France  and  freedom's  cause ; 
Taunts  and  de^ance  at  his  foes  he  cut — 

Sworn  traitors  to  all  laws  I 

Blood  he  had  caused  to  flow. 
When  Freedom's  price  was  blood  and  blood  alone. 
He  could  not  gaze  on  agony  and  woe, 

When  that  excuse  had  flown. 
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•  For  thiB — And  he  must  die  I 

Champion  of  Mercy  and  of  Freedom  prored — 
And  he  must  see  insatiate  Murder's  eye 
Gloat  o'er  the  land  he  loyed. 

This  is  he  doomed  to  hearl 
But  yet  his  soul,  emerging  from  the  tomb, 
Will  on  the  banquet  of  the  guilty  glare — 

A*retributiye  doom. 

Day  passed — ^but  not  before 
His  howling  foes  their  sentence  sent  abroad; 
He  heard  the  clanging  of  the  dungeon  door, 

Tet  stood  erect — ^unawed  t 

But  when  the  solemn  night 
Displayed  her  pitying  stars  in  heaven's  high  dome, 
He  felt  the  lordly  consciousness  of  might 

To  gentler  thoughts  g^ve  room. 

The  scenes  of  youth  again 
Before  his  softened  vision  were  unrolled ; 
Sad  voices  whispered,  that  were  joyous  then ; 

Hands  touched  him  that  were  cold. 

Oh  t  gloriously  they  came, 
In  shining  garments  through  the  darkness  driven ; 
ESs  dungeon  &ded,  or,  at  worst,  became 

A  vestibule  to  heaven. 

Again  the  green  hill  towers, 
Up  which  he  stramed  with  boyhood's  hurrying  breath, 
While  yet  uncrowned,  nor  conscious  of  those  powers 

Which  purchase  fione— and  deatfa« 

What  riches  memory  hath  I 
His  mother,  fitther,  and  those  early  friends. 
Who  watched  with  flushing  cheek  his  upward  path —  ^ 

0  Qodt  and  here  it  endsl 

He  had  won  ftme— 4>ut  now 
Her  gilded  mask  veiled  anguish  under  pride ! 
The  envied  laurels  burning  on  his  brow 

He  cast  with  scorn  aside. 
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Oh  I  for  one  glorious  hour 
Of  his  free  boyhood  under* the  free  heayen, 
Not  trammeled  by  the  crown  and  corse  of  power, 

His  ftme  he  would  have  given. 
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Dawn  broke — and  at  its  breath, 
An  softer  passions  in  his  breast  were  nmed ; 
Against  the  surges  of  despair  and  death 

The  Tribune  grimly  tamed. 

'Twas  his  last  day  of  life, 

Tet  many  a  barb  of  bitter  jest  he  hurled ; 

The  smiling  front  betrayed  no  inward  strife- 
He  knew  and  scorned  the  world. 

Grandly  he  marched  to  deaih, 
'  With  a  calm  scorn  and  a  prophetic  eye- 
Bold,  stem,  gigantic  to  his  latest  breath. 
He  wdl  knew  how  to  die. 


He  died— his  spirit 
He  died  and  Freedom  staggered  in  his  blood  ; 
It  was  the  signal,  and  the  Fates  outpoured 

0*er  France  the  crimson  flood. 
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GEEBK  AND  ROMAN  LirERATURE. 


PART  II. 


The  moat  striking  characteristic  of  Grecian  literature  is 
doubtless  its  genuineness  and  that  unborrowed  intellectual 
development  which  has  excited  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  after-times.  It  is  emphatically  a  national  literature,  the 
indigenous  product  of  a  yirgin  soil,  and  not  the  stunted  growth 
of  a  transplanted  exotic.  The  Greeks  were  not  servile  copyists 
or  imitators,  but  the  originators  of  every  branch  of  literature 
in  which  they  excelled^  That  was  a  just  and  candid  remark 
of  Cicero's,  when  he  exclaimed,  "iite,  omnium  docirimirum 
inventricesj  Atheno^r  To  our  mind  there  is  something  morally 
sublime  in  the  wonder-working  fiwulties  of  a  great  people,  ex- 
ercising boundless  dominion  over  the  world  of  thought  which 
they  had  themselves  discovered.  To  pass  from  the  known  to 
the  unknown,  even  in  physical  speculations,  is  an  effort  of 
genius  to  which  few  may  aspire,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
wonder  by  what  peculiar  felicity  the  Grecian  nrind  was  en- 
abled to  shake  off  the  fetters  which  bound  it  to  the  earth  and 
assert  its  heaven-bom  original — ^by  what  potent  charm  it 
was  empowered  to  break  me  spell  which  had  so  long  bound 
the  world — hy  what  miraculous  energy  it  called  down  manna 
for  the  famished  nations  and  brought  out  rills  of  water  from 
the  barren  rock.  The  only  land  to  which  they  could  possibly 
be  indebted  was  Egypt,  where  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  was 
seen  the  first  organization  of  civil  society,  and  where  the  arts 
of  peace  were  cherished,  while  the  rest  of  mankind  were 
banded  in  savage  hordes;  but  that  their  obligations  were 
•slight  and  unimportant  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  a  con- 
sideration of  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  the  two 
peoples.  The  whole  constitution — ^the  foundation  and  super- 
structure of  society  and  civilization  in  the  one  was  radically 
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different  from  thai  of  the  other.  Among  the  EgyptiaDs  all 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  esoteric  order  of  the  priests 
and  rulers,  while  the  mass  bowed  down  in  the  most  profound 
ignorance  and  abject  superstition  before  Apis  and  the  sacred 
crocodile.  Their  hieroglyphic  lore  has  been  compared  to  the 
mommies  embalmed  in  their  own  catacombs, — ^wrapped  in  a 
thousand  folds  that  preserve  the  form,  but  preserve  it  with 
the  living  principle  gone.  The  majestic  pyramid  and  towering 
obelisk  are  monuments  at  once  of  the  mighty  and  misdirected 
mind  of  ancient  Egypt ;  the^  attest  the  pride  and  superioritjr 
of  the  few  and  the  degradation  of  the  many^'— everlasting  me- 
mentos of  her  glory  and  shame.  In  Athens,  the  whole  mass 
shared  an  equaUtjr  of  civil  rights  and  a  community  of  privi- 
leges,  from  the  sailor  on  the  Pirsaus  to  Pericles  the  Olympian. 
It  was  a  cultivated  and  refined  ^'  mob,"  which  criticised  a  frieze 
by  Phidias,  applauded  a  speech  of  Hyperides,  and  hissed  or 
clapped  the  arama  of  Eunpides.  Theophrastus  had  dwelt  a 
long  time  at  Athens,  and  piqued  himself  on  the  correctness  of 
his  pronunciation.  A  huckster-woman,  with  whom  he  was 
ohanering  in  the  market,  detected  his  foreign  accent,  and  ad- 
dressed mm  to  his  great  mortification  as  To  zhe ;  Demosthenes 
was  hooted  from  the  rostrum  for  an  incorrect  accentuation  of  a 
single  letter,  and  when,  by  a  forensic  finesse,  he  purposely  mis- 
pronounced a  word,  he  was  corrected  by  a  simultaneous  outcry 
of  the  whole  assembly.  It  would  seem  that  our  own  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Boanoke  was  not  a  greater  stickler  for  orthoepy  than 
this  Athenian  "  mob."  A  social  organization,  therefore,  so  essen- 
tially diverse  from  the  Egyptian,  it  is  evident,  could  not  possi- 
bly have  been  derived  from  it.  The  Greeks  had  advanced 
through  the  initial  stages  of  their  civilization,  had  poured  forth 
from  an  exhaustless  source  the  treasures  of  poesy,  had  ^ven 
birth  to  agitating  forms  of  eloquence,  and  foundfed  a  mighty 
dynas^,  while  Egypt  was  regarded  as  a  far-off  land,  over 
wiiich  brooded  a  solid  and  unapproachable  mystenr. 

Instead  of  imitating  or  borrowing  the  wisdom  of  Egypt,  they 
were  rather  inclined  to  bow  in  awe  before  it :  it  seems  to  have  im- 
pressed them  with  a  feeling  of  solemnity,  similar  to  that  which 
the  son  of  Misraim  himself  experienced  as  he  bent  in  worship  at 
the  mysterious  veiled  statue  upon  which  was  inscribed,  "  I  am 
all  that  has  been.' that  shall  be,  and  none  among  mortals  has 
hitherto  taken  on  my  veil."  The  learned  and  cunning  priests 
delighted  to  impose,  by  their  vast  pretensions  to  antiquity, 
upon  the  credulity  of  "the  children,"  as  they  ridiculously 
styled  the  Greeks :  when  Solon  was  travelling  through  Egypt 
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in  qaest  of  knowledge,  the  j  derided  him  with  the  taunt  that  the 
Greeks  had  not  among  them  one  ancient  dogma  derived  from  the 
tradition  of  their  fiithers,  nor  one  branch  of  knowledge  covered 
with  the  hoar  of  time.* 

It  is  evident  that  the  Greeks  looked  npon  the  "  gift  of  the 
Nile"  with  something  of  awe  and  veneration,  even  in  the  days 
of  Herodotus,  and  w;er  they  had  overthrown  the  armies  and 
humbled  the  pride  of  the  Persian.  They  drank  in  with  a 
greedy  ear  all  tne  wondrous  stories  delated  by  the  '*  old  father  of 
history,"  who  more  justly  deserves  to  be  called  the  fitther  of  his- 
toric romance.  With  a  childish  simplicity  of  mind,  they  pon- 
dered over  his  accounts  of  monstrous  men  and  birds  and 
beasts— of  fountains  which  grew  hot  at  the  rising  sun,  intricate 
labyrinths  whose  mazes  no  man  could  thread,  rivers  that  flowed 
from  an  unknowix  source,  temples  upon  which  were  carved 
mysterious  symbols,  eternal  obelisks  inscribed  with  secrets  too 
sacred  to  be  uttered.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  doubtless 
indebted  for  many  of  its  myths  to  that  of  the  Egyptians ;  but 
this  surely  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  as  at  all  anomalous,  when 
even  many  of  the  ceremonial  rites  and  institutions  of  the  chosen 
people  of  God  have  their  archetypes  in  the  mystic  worship  of 
that  strange  land  in  which  they  had  sojourned,  and  from  which 
they  departed  under  the  guidance  of  a  leader,  whose  praise  it 
was  to  be  skilled  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians.  But 
whatever  was  thus  appropriated  by  the  Greeks  passed  through 
an  entire  transfomciation  m  its  accommodation  to  their  own  pe- 
culiar capacities  of  belief;  so  that  what  was  engrafted  seemed 
like  the  natural  efflorescence  of  the  parent  stem.  Imaginative 
and  airy,  they  found  litdie  congeniality  in  the  sublime  but  ob- 
scure pantheism  of  the  Egyptian  iiierophants  as  they  sought  to 
trace 

« the  wide  extended  plan     • 

Tjriuch  Unlai  in  bonds  of  brotherhood  the  beetle  and  the  man." 

The  architecture  and  statuary  of  the  two  nations  are  strik- 
ingly characteristic  of  the  respective  Pantheons  which  they  con- 
spired to  beautify  and  adorn:  The  Egyptians  seemed  to  have 
aimed,  by  the  massive  and  ponderous  structure  of  their  tem- 
ples, whose  very  columns  threatened  to  burst  from  the  weight 
resting  upon  them,  and  by  colossal  sphinges, 

**  Staring  right  on  with  calm  eternal  eyes'* 


•  Vicfe  Plato  in  Mb '' Tinueiu,"  (Vol  viL  p.  8,  L^p.  ed.) 
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upon  the  beholder,  as  though  endowed  with  reason  but  refusing 
to  speak,  to  express  that  cJiquid  immensum  infiniiumque,  which 
they  at  the  same  time  felt  to  be  unutterable.  Their  minds  were 
filled  with  a  conception,  that  bj  its  yastness  eludes  the  firm 
^rasf)  of  thought,  and  stretches  mto  the  boundless  domain  of 
imagination :  they  strove  to  embody  the  infinite  in  the  finite. 
But  to  the  rationalistic  art  of  the  Greeks  a  different  problem 
was  proposed :  their  religion  was  the  worship  of  the  beautifkil, 
and  thejT  delighted '  to  send  their  thoughts  upon  vast  excur- 
sions amidst  ^1  that  was  £sdr  and  good  until  they  were  lost  in 
the  contemplation  of  that  fair  and  first  good  which,  like  a  glit* 
tering  apex,  crowns  the  symmetrical  pyramid  of  their  mytho- 
logical  system.  The  beauty  which  the  eye  drank  in  ana  the 
heart  enshrined  was  reproduced  in  the  Parthenon  by  the  creat- 
ive art  of  Phidias  and  still  beams  in  the  "  statue  that  enchants 
the  world." 

The  influence,  therefore,  of  Egypt  upon  the  civilization,  liter- 
ature, and  art  of  the  Greeks  was  demonstrably  slight.  They 
regarded  no  predecessors  or  rivals  as  objects  of  imitation,  and 
hence  the  whole  cast  of  their  thought  was  original  and  natural ; 
and  the  rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  their  literature  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  nature — ^first  rude,  then  gradually 
moulded  into  elegance,  and  finally  polished  into  insipidity. 
"  The  early  Greeks,"  says  an  eminent  critic,  "  had  but  one  task 
to  perform :  they  were  m  no  danger  of  comparisons  or  imputa- 
tations  of  plagiarism,  and  wrote  down  whatever  struck  them 
88  just  an5  impressiTe,  without  fear  of  finding  thi^t  thev  had 
been  stealing  from  a  predecessor.  The  wide  world  was  before 
theiHL  in  short,  unappropriated  and  unmarked  bv  any  preced- 
ing  footstep,  i^d  they  t<^k  their  way  without  any  hesita&on  by 
the  most  ainr  heights  and  sunny  valleys."  Emerging  from  the 
uncouth  barbarism  of  a  pre-historical  age,  they  descrH)ed  every 
object  and  incident  which  came  under  their  observation  with  ^ 
all  that  fervor  of  inspiration  which  can  only  exist  in  a  rude  era 
of  natural  emotions  and  imtainted  feelings,  before  reflection 
and  generalization  have  imparted  to  language  a  philosophical 
dialect.  There  is  a  poetic  imagery  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
men  of  a  firesh  age,  which  arises  at  once  from  their  greater  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  illusions  of  &ncy,  and  is  the  legitimate  conse- 
<f  uence  resulting  from  the  paucity  of  their  language.  More,  we 
think,  is  due  to  this  latter  consideration  than  has  been  generally 
conceded.  No  language  is  more  highly  imaginative  than  that 
of  the  rude  sons  of  our  western  forests,  and  we  think  the  fi^ura- 
tive  dialect  in  which  they  dothe  their  conceptions  is  attributa- 
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ble  in  a  great  degree  to  the  necessify  wlucli  compels  them,  in 
describing  abstract  qualities  or  general  ideas,  to  employ  the  few 
symbols  which  compose  their  ordinary  medium  ot  intercourse 
in  a  metaphorical  signification.  In  the  Indian  it  can  not,  as  in 
the  GrecK,  arise  so  much  fix>m  that  natural  excitability  of 
mind,  which  is  fostered  in  a  rude  age,  and  which  invariably 
characterizes  a  poetic  temperament ;  for  the  rigid  discipline 
to  which  he  subjects  himself  tends  to  suppress  this  impassioned 
ardor  of  feeling  and  delicate  sensibility  to  external  impressions* 
He  is,  in  fact,  the  untutored  stoic  of  the  woods,  and  if  his  lan- 
ffuage  were  derived  fix)m  his  mental  habitudes  alone,  we  should 
find  it  to  resemble  the  curt  and  formal  laconism  of  Sparta. 

There  is,  however,  a  natural  proneness  in  men  of  rude  and 
imcultivated  minds,  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deluded  by  their 
own  imaginations,  and,  like  Prospero,  to  start  in  affright  at  the 
spectres  which  their  own  fancy  has  conjured  up.  These  illu- 
sions, in  which  consists  the  power  of  true  poetry,  to  induce  a 
belief  of  the  actual  presence  and  being  of  that  which  has  only 
an  ideal  existence,  are  more  vivid  and  impressive  in  a  dark  age 
before  the  light  of  civilization  has  been  too  widely  diffused. 
We  all  know  that  to  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  person, 
whose  mind  is  impressed  with  stories  of  goblins  and  apparitionsi 
there  is  no  time  so  weird  and  alarming  as  the  fiunt  and  dubious 
twilight  at  the  dusky  dawn  of  day,  wnen  there  is  just  sufficient 
light  to  reveal  to  his  startled  vision  the  dimly-defined  forms  of 
the  objects  around  him :  whatever  the  eye  can  not  clearly  dis- 
tinguish is  distorted  by  the  imagination,  converting  the  most 
fiumiliar  sights  into  "  gorgons,  hy&as,  and  chimeras  c&re ;"  and 
as  the  increasing  light  of  day  dispels  these  deceptive  appear- 
ances, so  also  the  advancing  light  of  knowledge  and  science  dis- 
Eils  the  ideal  creations  of  3ie  '^  vision  and  the  fiiculty  divine." 
ut  occasionally  in  an  age  of  general  illumination,  we  meet 
with  a  few  instances  in  which  the  poetic  temperament  quite' 
absorbs  the  powers  of  reason  and  just  discrimination.  John 
Bunyan,  in  whose  mind  an  overgrown  imagination  ran  riot, 
affords  an  apt  exemplification  of  the  mental  state  which  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  describe.  He.  was  in  the  world  but 
not  of  it,  among  men  but  not  of  them ;  he  lived,  as  Judge  Ed- 
monds and  the  spirit-rappers  now  live,  in  a  world  of  his  own 
creation,  and  peopled  it  with  the  creatures  which  his  own  fancy 
engendered.  His  mind  was,  in  truth,  a  perfect  chamber  of 
imagery,  hung  with  hideous  and  frightfiil  pictures  of  torment- 
ing fiends,  or  radiant  with  cdestial  smiles  of  seraphs  and  angels. 
Read  that  most  interesting  narrative  of  his  religious  experience 
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detailed  in  "  Grace  Abounding,"  where  his  spirit  seems  now 
and  then  to  catch  some  gleam  of  hope  "  heavenly  &ir,"  and 
bursts  forth  into  strains  of  lyrical  rapture,  "  like  a  lark  rising 
from  his  bed  of  grass,"  and  anon  as  though  ''  the  pains  of  hell 
got  hold  upon"  him,  he  is  beaten  back  into  the  *' horrible  pit 
and  miry  claj,"  and  his  song  of  joy  is  turned  into  wailings,  a 
dirge  lixe  the  moan  of  a  lost  sotQ.    The  Pilgrim's  Progress 
towards  the  bright  and  smiling  land  of  Beulah,  which  he  has 
dascribed,  is  to  him  something  more  than  mere  allegory ;  he  had 
felt  his  own  feet  sinking  in  the  Slough  of  Despond ;  he  had 
seen  Apollyon  with  his  own  eyes,  as  he  ''  strode  right  across 
his  path,"  and  filled  it  up;  he  had  gone  down  into  the  dark 
valley  of  the  shadow  of  deaih — ^had  walked  close  by  the  mouth 
of  the  bottomless  gulf,  where  the  flames  and  the  smoke  of 
torment  ascended  for  ever  and  ever — ^where  doleful  voices  and 
fiendish  yells  smote  upon  his  ears,  and  the  clanking  of  chains 
sank  into  his  soul  like  iron ;  he  had  seated  himself  among  the 
Delectable  Mountains,  trodden  the  Enchanted  Ground,  and  his 
.heart)  too,  leaped  up  within  him  as  he  beheld  from  a&r  the 
land  of  promise,  and  drank  in  the  music  of  celestial  voices 
wafted  from  the  streets  of  pearl  and  gold,  which  were  gleaming 
in  sunlight  beyond  tiie  cold  waters  of  the  black  river  of  death. 
We  know  no  work  more  psychologically  curious  than  the 
auto-biography  of  the  preaching  tinker  of  Bedford,  or  one 
which  more  vividly  depicts  the  strong  delu^ons  which  possess 
the  mind  when  the  imagination  usurps  the  throne  of  reason 
and  judgment.    It  is  like  Delilah  making  mock  of  Sampson 
after  she  had  shorn  him  of  his  locks,  and  the  Philistines  had 
put  out  his  eyes  and  bound  him  in  chains  of  brass. 

But  to  return  to  our  theme.  In  a  rude  age,  the  emotions 
are  excited  by  every  breath  which  moves  over  the  great  deep 
of  man's  internal  feenng ;  and  natural  sensibility  is  not  repressed 
by  a  calm  and  philosophic  skepticism.  Men  have  not  yet 
learned  to  reason  logically  or  abstract  carefully,  and  the  rational 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  duped  by  the  enchantment  of  the 
senses.  Hence  the  firenzy,  the  inspiration,  the  plenitude  of 
bdief  which  filled  the  eyes  of  the  Homeridss  witn  tears,  and 
caused  their  hair  to  stand  on  end  and  their  heart  to  beat  with 
unwonted  vehemence,*  while  the  rapt  throng  that  gathered 
around  them,  stamped  and  raved  aAemately  with  rage  and 
— — — —  ■■■      II  .-  -  '11 

♦  Vide  FIato*8  ION  ^— 'E/d  v^  ih-w  eXteivwri  TitytHj  doK^ov  efocynXtanal  ftou 
K<a  i  Kogdiaitvdd.    (Vol  III.  Leip.  Bd.) 
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defiance,  or  dissolyed  in  tenderness  and  pity.  To  enjoy  this 
"  fine  fi^dnzy,"  requires  a  child-like  simplicitjr  of  mind  and  an 
enthusiastic  credulity,  which  permits  the  passions  of  our  nature 
to  be  transported  with  an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment  This,  we  are 
conscious,  is  not  the  enunciation  of  any  new  principle  in  poet- 
ical criticism ;  it  is  a  doctrine  at  least  as  old  as  the  day  of 
Plato,  and  it  is  darkly  intimated  and  expressly  taught  in  many 
of  his  Dialogues — ^in  his  Phaedrus  and  Qorgias  and .  Ion ;  and 
is,  moreover,  sanctioned,  by  Horace,  who,  speaking  of  poetry, 

said — 

"  Hie  error  tamen  et  levk  h»c  insaiiia,  quaatas 
Yirtates  habeat,  sic  coUige." 

There  is  a  period  in  the  history  of  every  people  where  their 
early  native  literature,  if  they  have  anv,  is  marked  by  the 
characteristics  to  which  we  have  adverted ;  and  this  similarity 
is  found  not  only  in  the  maiffrid  of  primitive  poety,  but  in  its 
modulation  likewise,  so  that  even  the  same  airs  which  are  sung 
by  the  Scottish  peasant  on  the  banks  of  Ayr  or  bonnie  Doon, 
exist  among  the  village  children  of  India,  and  are  chaunted  by' 
the  Bengalese  boatman  as  his  bark  floats  down  the  Jumna  or 
the  sacred  Ganges.*  Of  the  same  nature  was  the  proven9al 
poetrjr  which  prevailed  at  a  time,  over  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
essentially  modified,  however,  by  the  spirit  of  chivalry  and  me 
Christian  religion.  The  poetry  of  the  beautiftil  language  of 
Oc,  was  that  true  poetry  of  feeling  which  is  the  effervescence 
thrown  off  from  the  agitated  surface  of  society — ^a  poetry  which 
found  a  response  in  the  bosom  of  the  Andalusian  peasant  and 
Bichard  of  the  Lion  Heart  What  ulterior  form  it  might  have 
assumed,  had  the  peaceful  glens  of  Languedoc  never  been 
visited  by  the  fire  and  sword  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell.  Sudden  in  its  rise,  universal  in  its  prevalence, 
and  instantaneous  in  its  extinction,  it  resembles  the  profuse 
vegetation  of  an  arctic  summer,  which  bursts  forth  as  soon  as 
the  ice  and  snow  have  passed  away,  covering  the  hill-side  and 

Slain  with  its  verdure,  out  destined  prematurely  to  wither  and 
ie  beneath  the  blasts  of  returning  winter. 
Fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  fortunately  for  all  mankind, 
their  genius,  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  production  of  that 

*  "The  common  people  are  all  fond  of  singing,  and  some  of  the  airs  which  I  tised 
to  hear  fh>m  the  boatmen  and  the  children  in  the  yillagesy  reminded  me  of  the 
Scotoh  melodiea.     I  heard  more  than  onoe  'M7  Boy  Tammj,'  and  *  Here's  a- 
healtti  to  those  fiir  awaj,'  during  these  twilight  walks  after  mj  boat  was  moored, 
whidx  wanted  only  sode^  to  make  them  deughtfiiL*'    (Biahop  Heber'a  India.) 
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objective  poetry  whick  deals  not  in  dry  and  impalpable 
abstractions,  found  interpreters  in  Hesiod  and  Homer.  We 
can  not  here  panse  to  discuss  wbetber  the  Homeric  poems 
were  originally  composed  by  a  number  of  wandering  minstrels 
and  sung  by  them  tnrouffhout  Greece,  in  detached  and  broken 
descants,  or  were  poured  out .  from  the  exhaustless  fancy  of  a 
blind  old  bard.  Whether  we  choose  to  believe  in  a  thousand 
Homers  or  in  a  single  one  —  the  thousand-souled — 'Ofirfpo^ 
f*vpt6vov?.^— our  conception  of  Grecian  genius  must  be  the 
same.  What  particularly  strikes  the  admiration  of  the  reader, 
in  these  unrivalled  ballads,  is  the  wondrousness  of  the  know- 
ledge which  they  display,  so  that  we  can  almost  beUevQ  with 
Gomutus,'  the  Stoic,  that  it  pleased  the  heavenly  deities,  under 
the  veil  of  fables  and  in  the  pleasing  guise  of  poetry  to  give 
mankind  all  knowledge — ^logio,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  art» 
Besides  the  pleasure  which  their  intrinsic  beauties  must  ever 
impart,  they  are  invaluable  historically,  as  evidences  of  the 
social  condition  and  every-day  liiTe  or  Greeks.  One  of  the 
most  distinguishing  traits  of  Grecian  genius  observable  in  its 
primitive  poetry  is  the  p^ty  of  taste  which  never  indulges  in 
exaggerated  description,  ^ere  is  a  minuteness  of  detail,  it 
is  true,  which  savors  of  redundance,  but  the  whole  is  told 
with  such  a  simple  and  unafiEected  air,  that  it  resembles  not 
the  tedious  garrulity  of  drivelling  dotage,  but  rather  the  pleas- 
ing repetitions  of  lisping  in&ncy,  rejoicing  in  its  newly- 
acquired  feculty  of  speech.  The  early  Greek  poets  tell  every 
thing  because  nothing  had  been  told  before  them. 

To  the  same  purity  and  propriety  of  their  taste  is  to  be 
attributed  the  grace  and  elegance  of  all  their  mythological 
creations.  There  is  something  exceedingly  characteristic  in 
the  early  religion  of  all  nations — ^in  the  graceful  mythology  of 
the  Greeks,  the  genie  superstition  of  the  Orientals  and  the 
demonology  of  the  North.  Far  different  from  the  light  and 
airy  forms  of  the  nymphs  and  naiads  with  which  the  Greeks 
peopled  every  wood  and  water-course,  were  the  sombre  phan- 
toms which  haunted  the  sons  of  Odin — giants  clothed  with 
speU- wrought  armor,  dragons  keeping  sleepless  watch  over 
hidden  treasure,  wailing  ghosts  that  sighed  upon  the  night 
winds,  vagrant  shadows  gliding  over  the  smooth  surfaces  of 
glassy  lakes.  While  the  peaks  of  Parnassus  and  the  fountain 
of  Castalia  are  invested  with  a  charm  as  the  fabled  retreat  o 
Apollo  and  the  Muses,  the  genii  and  &iries  have  failed  to  im- 
part this  character  of  divinity  to  the  enchanted  gardens  of 
Aladdin  on  the  golden  waters  of  Farisade.    But  beautiful  and 
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even  sublime  as  are  some  of  the  mythic  fables  of  the  Oreeks,  it 
is  not  to  what  in  the  technical  language  of  criticism  is  called 
the  VMjchinery  of  the  poems,  that  the  modem  reader  turns  with 
the  greatest  delight.  jE'or  us,  Jupiter  and  the  Immortals  holding 
high  debate  over  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  mingling  with  the  contend- 
ing hosts  about  its  gates,  possess  infenor  attractions  to  those 
which  draw  us  towards  the  numan  characters  that  are  revealed 
before  us  as  our  fellow-men.  It  was  obiected  to  Homer,  hj 
Longinus,  that  he  had  made  the  men  of  tne  Iliad  gods,  and  his 
gods  men ;  and  it  is  often  unquestionably  a  great  relief  to  turn 
fix>m  Olvmpus  with  its  dissensions  and  intrigues  to  the  human 
agents  that  acted  their  parts  around  the  Scsean  gate  and  on 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Among  them ,  we  behold  the  imperious 
Agamenmon  with  his  stately  and  sustained  elevation ;  Achil- 
les, the  wrathful,  the  inexorable,  who  comes  to  the  '^  banquet 
of  death,"  doomed  by  the  fates  to  return  no  more  to  his  native 
land ;  Nestor,  whose  speech  flowed  sweeter  than  honey :  the 
craven  Paris  flying  from  before  the  face  of  injured  Menelaus ; 
Hector,  laying  aside  his  helmet  that  its  waving  crest  may'  not 
frighten  his  boy ;  Andromache  fainting  at  the  sight  of  Hector 
borne  to  the  chariot  of  lus  conqueror  and  trailing  in  the  dust ; 
Priam  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  years  and  a  heavier 
load  of  sorrow,  going  forth  to  crave  the  body  of  his  son,  kneel- 
ing at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  and  "  kissing  those  hands,  the  blood- 
stained, the  murderous ;'  Helen  lamenting  over  the  corpse  of 
Paris,  '*  the  fond  and  gentle-hearted,"  charming  us,  by  her  love- 
liness and  tears  of  sorrow,  into  a  forgetfulness  of  her  frailitv. 
In  turning  from  the  Greeks  of  the  Homeric  age  to  the  early 
Romans,  we  discover  at  once  we  have  passed  to  another  and  a 
&r  different  race  of  men  —  a  race  distinguished  only  for  a 
rude  and  rustic  simplicity  in  peace,  and  an  invincible  ferocity 
in  war.  Composed  of  a  heterogeneous  mixture  of  all  kindreds 
and  nations  and  tongues,  they  were  nevertheless  united  in  de- 
votion to  their  Agresie  Latium^  and  bent  all  their  energies  to  its 
aggrandizement.  They  had  founded  and  reared  a  city  which 
was  destined  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  be  pre- 
eminent in  arms,  as  Athens  had  been  in  literature  and  art ;  and 
had  organized  a  system  of  government,  which,  in  after-times, 
their  generals  and  pro-consuls  spread  over  the  known  world, 
and  all  before  their  spoken  language  had  received  any  definite 
form  or  stability  from  literary  composition,  and  while  it  was  so 
constantly  fluctuating^  that  the  men  of  one  generation  could 
not,  without  the  greatest  diflELculty,  decipher  the  treaties,  records 
and  other  columnar  inscriptions  of  the  preceding.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  other  people  arriving  at  so  great  a  de- 
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gree  of  grandeur  and  power  in  a  state  of  such  rude  civiliza- 
tion and  barbarian  ignorance.  There  seems  to  have  been 
among  them  a  complete  and  universal  predominance  of  the 

Shysical  over  the  mental;  it  was  enlargement  of  territorj^and 
ominion,  not  of  mind,  that  was  their  chief  object  of  national 
concern.  It  is  true  they  had  their  heroic  songs;  that  they 
borrowed  from  Etruria  its  Attelane  farces,  and  imported  from 
the  same  country  the  Fescennino  verses  with  its  laUet  and  rail- 
lery ;  that  the  Praires  Arvales  chaunted  rude  hymns  to  the 
goos ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  that  higher  order  of  primitive 
poetry  which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  refrains  of  sol- 
diers at  a  military  ovation,  or  the  praises  of  departed  heroes 
celebrated  by  the  guests  around  a  festive  board.*  It  has  been' 
conjectured  m  modem  times,  and  with  the  greatest  plausibility, 
that  the  ballad  poetry  of  the  Bomans  still  Bves  in  the  &bulous 
legends  of  their  early  history ;  and  Niebuhr,  whose  incredulity 
upon  some  subjects  often  led  him  into  the  greatest  credulity 
with  regard  to  others,  conceived  that  there  must  have  been 
extant  at  one  time,  in  Borne,  a  grand  and  comi)lete  epic  poem, 
commencing  (for  so  he  thought  it'shordd)  with  the  maug- 
nration  of  Tarquinius  PriscTis,  and  ending  vrith  the  bat#e 
of  Lake  EeciUus.  Though  we  can  hardly  bring  ourselves  to 
believe  in  the  existence  of  this  magnificent  epopee,  we  have 
not  the  least  hesitation  in  believing  with  Scnlegel  that  the 
frigiti ve  ballads  and  popular  songs  which  incontestably  appeared 
in  the  early  days  of  Eome,  have  been  transmuted  into  history 
or  incorporatea  with  it ;  that  the  fabulous  birth  of  Romulus, 
the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  the  most  poetical  combat  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  the  pride  of  Tarquin,  the  misfortunes  and 
death  of  Lucretia,  and  the  establishment  of  liberty  by  thp  elder 
Brutus — ^the  wonderful  war  of  Porsenna,  the  steadrastness  of 
Scaevola,  the  banishment  of  Coriolanus,  the  war  which  he 
kindled  against  his  country,  the  subsequent  struggle  of  his 
feelings  and  the  final  triumph  of  his  patriotism  at  the  all-power- 
frd  intercession  of  a  mother :  that  tnese  and  the  like  circum- 
stances, if  they  be  examined  from  the  proper  point  of  view, 
can  not  fail  to  be  considered  as  relics  and  fragments  of  the 
ancient  heroic  traditions  and  heroic  poems  of  the  Bomans :  but 
the  poems  themselves  have  perished  for  ever ;  Cicero  even  in 
his  day  asked,  "  Nostri  veteres  versus  ubi  sunt?" 

'  "  QnoB  olim  Fauni  Tatesqne  etnebaai^ 

Cum  neqne  Muaannn  acopulos  qtiiaqiuun  saperaret, 
Nee  dicti  stadiosus  erat"  Cicero  in  BnOo^  cap,  xviiL 

*  'Fids  Cicero'a  Bratoa^  chap.  ziz. 
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With  these  old  ballads  perished  Boman  literature,  if  compo- 
sitions so  rude  deserve  such  a  name.''^  That  which  is  known  to 
lis  as  the  literature  of  the  Latins  is  a  recension  of  the  Greek — 
a  Gr8BCo-Boman  literature,  of  which  almost  the  onl^  thing 
Boman  is  the  language.  It  dates  back  to  Ennias  as  its  AUet 
Homerus;  so  powerful  and  lasting  was  the  influence  of  whom 
upon  the  Bomans  that  ihej  were  termed  by  Quintilian,  an  En- 
zuan  people — -populus  Enniomua.  It  was  from  the  conquest  of 
the  Greek  colonies,  planted  in  Italy  along  the  ancient  Calabrian 
coastj  that  Borne  aerived  her  first  knowledge  of  any  produc- 
tions superior  to  the  rugged  lays  in  honor  of  her  heroes  and 

*  One  wodd  imagine  ftom  Niebnhr's  poeittve  and  dogmatio  manneri  that  these 
lays  formed  a  part  of  the  extant  literature  6f  Bome,  and  that  he  waa  as  findUar 
with  it  as  we  are  with  the  odes  of  Horace.  We  extract  flx>m  his  history  as  fol- 
lows: "The  poemsi  oat  of  which  we  coll  the  history  of  the  Boman  kings,  were 
resolved  hito  a  prose  nairatiye,  consisted  partly  of  sacSi  as  are  detached  and  with- 
out any  necessary  connection*  The  history  of  Bonmlus  is  an  epopee  by  itsel£  On 
Numa  there  can  have  been  only  short  lays.  Tullus,  the  story  of  the  Horatii  and 
c^the  destruction  of  Albi^  form  an  epic  whole,  Hke  the  poem  oniU>mulus;  indeed, 
here  Lfcvy^has  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  poem  entire  in  the  old  Boman  verse. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  is  related  of  Ancus  has  not  a  touch  of  poetio  coloring. 
But  afterwards^  with  Tarqumius  Prisons,  begins  a  great  poem  which  ends  with  the 
battle  of  BegOlus.  Knowing  nothing  of  the  unity  which  characterizes  the  most 
perfect  of  Greek  poems^  it  divides  itself  into  sections  answering  to  the  advenfmres 
m  tiie  lay  of  the  Niebelungea"  We  believe  it  is  Yockerodt,  who  speaks  of  the 
literaiy  societies  that  existed  before  the  flood;  Niebuhr  is  the  very  man  to  inform 
us  what  spedflc  subjects  were  canvassed  by  those  antediluvian  Pickwickians,  Maha- 
labd,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech.  Had  he  lived  at  the  court  of*Nebucha^ezzar, 
he  doubtless  could  have  "  made  known  to  the  king  his  dream  and  tibe  intopretation 
thereof"  as  well  as  DanieL 

livy,  it  seems,  has  invented  in  his  history  a  "  fragment  of  a  poem  entire  in  the 
old  Boman  verse.**  If  to  possess  the  scansion  of  Satumian  verse  be  proof  of  a 
baUad  original,  we  can  frrndsh  another  **  fragment"  in  that  see^im  of  the  last-men- 
tioned  epopee^  whidi  rehearses  the  wrongs  of  Lncretia : 

"  Taoe,  Lucrstii^  biquit,  Sextus  Tarquinius  sum, 
Feiram  in  mann  est)  moriere  si  emiseris  vocem," 

is  an  extract  from  livy,  divided  almost  exactly  into  the  Satumian  measure.  But 
this  alone  to  our  mind  proves  nothing.  We  have  somewhere  seen  the  following 
sentence  from  "  Bobinson  Crusoe"  reduced  to  measure,  and  which  may  lead  some 
ftiture  Niebuhr  to  argue  most  leamedlv  that  De  Foe,  instead  of  writing  a  novel, 
was  the  author  of  a  strange  species  of  <&ama,  of  which  the  fbllowing  is  a  sbropht : 

"  As  I  was  rummaging  about  her,       .  lambious  dimeter  hypeicatalectus. 

I  found  several    ....  Bochmaicus. 

Things  that  I  wanted ;     .       •       .  Dactylicus  dimeter. 

A  fire-shovel  and  tongs,      •       .  Dochmaicus  ex  epitrito  quarto  et  syUalMk 

Two  brass  kettles,    ....  Bochmaicus. 

A  pot  to  make  chocolate,     .       .  Periodus  brachycatalectos. 

Some  horns  of  fine  glazed  powder,  .  Euripideus. 

A  grid-iron  and  aeve-  .       .       .  Bactylica  peuthimimeris. 

Bal  other  necessaries."     .  .  Basis  anapsestica  cum  i^lIalML 
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demigods.  How  long  slie  would  have  remained  without  in- 
venting a  native  literature  worthy  of  the  name,  had  not  cap- 
tive Greece,  in  the  words  of  Horace,  taken  captive  her  rude 
conqueror,  and  introduced  the  arts  into  rustic  Latium,  we  have 
no  means  of  deciding.  As  it  was,  her  invention  was  forestalled, 
and  her  intellectual  eye,  instead  of  being  aided  to  explore 
"  untrodden  heights,"  was  dazzled  by  the  excess  of  light  which 
Grecian  genius  sued  around  it ;  but  probably  it  was  better  even 
so,  for  that  eye  might  have  remained  for  ever  closed  had  it  not 
been  couched  by  &reece.  The  original  poetry  of  Eome — ^the 
ballads  which  rehearsed  the  valor  of  Herminius,  the  mournful 
fete  of  Virginia,  the  heroic  self-devotion  of  Curtius,  was  suf- 
fered to  sink  into  oblivion;  while  the  senator  and  plebeian 
flocked  to  the  theater  on  Mount  Aventine  to  applaud  a  homely 
version  of  Antiopa  by  Livius,  or  the  Medea  of  Ennius.  To 
the  Camoenaa  of  Latium  succeeded  the  Muses  of  Greece,  and 
the  loose  numbers  of  the  Saturnian  measure  gave  place  to  the 
majestic  flow  of  the  hexameter. 

The  Eomans,  however,  are  not  the  only  people  who  have 
been  taken  captive  by  the  refinement  and  art  of  their  enemies. 
The  Arabians,  after  naviug  almost  extinguished  literature  and 
science  by  the  devastating  conquests  of  a  rude  and  fanatic  sol- 
diery in  the  seventh  century,  were  converted  during  the  eighth 
into  the  almost  sole  cultivators  of  letters:  the  same  people 
which  had  ravaged  Egypt  and  swept  over  the  land  of  the  Magi 
and  Chaldee,  and  laid  waste  the  smiling  plains  of  Asia  Minor 
during  one  century,  in  the  next,  under  Maroun  al  Baschid  and 
Al-Mamoum,  literally  ransacked  these  countries  in  search  of 
books  and  parchment  and  works  of  art,  so  that  hundreds  of 
camels  might  be  seen  entering  Bagdat,  laden  with  the  intellect- 
ual treasures  of  the  very  nations  they  had  depopulated,  and 
whose  libraries  they  had  burnt  The  Tyrtaean  strains  of  the 
Cambrian  harpers — the  lajrs  of  "high-bom  Hoel  and  the 
soft  Llewellyn,"  were  chaunted  by  the  courtiers  in  the  royal 
halls  of  the  "ruthless  king"  Edward.  The  gaya  sdencia  of 
the  Spanish  cavaliers  was  derived  from  the  hostile  knights 
of  renned  Grenada,  and  at  no  time  did  the  literature  of  the 
Moors  acquire  a  greater  ascendence  over  the  mind  of  Spain 
than  when  the  Catholic  banner  of  the  cross  was  hung  out 
from  the  watch-tower  of  the  Alhambra  along  with  the  cres- 
cent flag  of  the  Moslems. 

Such  then,  as  we  have  stated,  was  the  origin  of  literature 
amon^  the  Bomans,  and,  as  its  institution  was  due  to  ac- 
knowledged plagiarism  and  the  most  slavish  imitation,  so  also 
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its  subsequent  amplification  was  effected  by  the  depredations 
thev  committed  upon  the  literary  wealth,  the  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  philosophy  01  their  refined  and  polished  neighbors  of  elder 
Greece.  The  spirit  of  conq^uest,  wEich  had  so  long  tended  to 
retard  their  progress  in  civilization  and  refinement^  no  longer 
blogged  but  guided  and  accelerated  their  steps ;  and  the  day 
whion  witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Achaean  league  and  the 
subjection  of  Greece  under  a  Eoman  pro-consul,  signalized  her 
intellectual  supremacy  over  the  minds  of  the  rude  conquerors, 
whom,  then  as  afterwards,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  their  glory, 
she  regarded  as  little  better  than  barbarians.  Between  we  in- 
ception, therefore,  of  Greek  and  Eoman  literature,  there  was 
the  widest  difference :  the  one  was  the  bold  sally  of  original 
and  inventive  genius,  essaying  an  untried  exQursion ;  the  other 
an  entrance  upon  a  roiad,  which  had  been  already  opened,  the 
hills  graded,  the  valleys  filled  up,  and  every  obstruction  re- 
moved. The  Greeks  delighted  to  foUow  nature,  and  ever  kept 
their  eve  with  admiring  reverence  upon  all  that  was  fair  and 
beautiful  and  §ood :  the  Komans  followed  the  Greeks — afar  o% 
and  kept  their  eye  upon  the  finger-boards  which  they  had 
erected.  Having  thus  imperfectly  noticed  the  rising  dawn  of 
literature  in.  Greece  and  Kome,  we  will  presently  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  respective  periods  in  the  history  of  the  two 
nations  at  which  it  attamed  its  highest  splendor — ^the  ages  of 
Pericles  and  Augustus. 

In  all  antiquity  there  are  probabljr  no  two  eras  more  inter- 
esting or  illustnbus  than  tne  administration  of  Pericles  in 
Athens  and  the  rule  of  Augustus  in  the  imperial  city  of  the 
world.  The  former  seems  to  have  been  the  great  embodiment 
of  Grecian  art  and  genius :  the  latter  seated  upon  the  throne  of 
universal  dominion,  swayed  a  sceptre  which  V  irgil  and  Horace 
loved  to  wrap  with  sprays  of  bay  and  myrtle.  There  are 
probably  no  two  names  in  the  annals  of  biography,  which 
awaken  in  the  mind  of  the  classical  scholar  so  many  pleasing 
reminiscences,  and  around  which  gather  so  many  associations 
of  our  school-boy  novitiate :  types  of  whatever  is  great  and 
glorious  in  Greek  and  Boman  story,  they  act  like  the  magic 
incantation  of  some  charmed  word  of  Arabian  fable,  at  whose 
utterance  the  portals  of  memory  fly  open,  revealing  a  thousand 
cherished  recollections  of  our  childhood,  the  familiar  school- 
room, the  loved  class-mates,  the  revered  preceptor,  the  well- 
thumbed  lexicon,  the  soiled  Xenophon,  and  the  dog«eared 
Horace.  They  are  bright  particular  stars,  each  constituting  the 
nucleus  of  a  constellation  of  luminaries,  from  which  shall  issue 
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rays  of  light  and  glory  to  the  remotest  times  and  generations. 
It  has  been  the  rare  province  of  a  few  choice  and  imperial 
spirits,  to  stamp  upon  their  own  and  all  after-time  the  indelible 
impress  of  their  genius  and  memorial  of  their  fame.  In  the 
history  of  our  race,  there  have  been  a  very  few,  who  nobly 
emancipating  themselves  from  the  shackles  of  ignorance  and 
superstition,  nave  risen  superior  to  those  three  often  passive 
yet  ever  potent  agencies — ^time,  place,  and  circumstance :  a  very 
few,  who,  like  Homer  looming  up  amidst  the  faint  gray  light 
that  precedes  the  dawn  of  civuization,  have  scattered  "  the  rear 
of  darkness,"  and  projected  the  gigantic  shadow  of  their  &me 
&r  beyond  the  narrow  precincts  of  a  single  land  or  age : 

"  A  shadow  which  ahall  grow 
Afl  down  the  heaven  of  time  the  son  deflcendfl^ 
And  o*er  the  world  shall  throw 
Its  image,  till  it  sinks  where  blends 
Time's  dim  horizon  with  eternity/* 

But  small,  very  small  is  the  number  of  those  whom  Heaven 
has  dispatched  on  a  mission  so  glorious. or  intrusted  with  so 
proud  a  prerogative.  In  giving  expression  to  the  "lively 
oracles"  of  genius,  or  in  working  out  the  deep  counsels  of 
Omnipotence,  providence  resorts  m  the  order  of  nature  to  a 
different  process.  So  far  from  having  ordained  that  an  age  or 
nation  should  be  like  clay  in  the  hands  of  a  potter.  He  hasi 
imbued  them  with  a  plastic  power  by  which  to  mould,  and  a 
spirit  with  which  to  inform  those  who  are  to  be  their  tvpes  and 
representatives.  In  the  moral  world,  it  is  by  the  gradual  infu- 
sion and  slow  percolation  of  great  truths,  that  the  whole  "  age 
and  body  of  the  time"  is  permeated,  and  the  vast  heart  of 
society  quickened  into  newness  of  life.  Great  changes  in  the 
political  and  mental,  as  in  the  physical  world,  do  not  take 
place  per  saltunij  nor  do  they  always  come  with  observation ; 
their  progress  is  not  like  the  mighty  rushing  tide  of  Fundy, 
but  steady  and  imperceptible  as  the  sitting  in  of  the  waters 
upon  the  wide  sea-shore,  where  wave  succeeds  wave  until  the 
wnole  sea  is  heaved  up.  The  reconstruction  of  society  upon 
new  foundations,  the  institution  of  new  systems  of  religion  and 
forms  of  government,  the  refinement  of  literature  and  art  are 
not  brought  at  once  into  full  existence,  like  the  castles  of  fairies 
beneath  the  wand  of  enchantment,  but  rather  like  that  struc- 
ture of  the  wise  man  6t  Israel,  iipon  the  holv  mount,  where 
though  there  was  heard  no  sound  of  axe,  or  hammer,  or  any 
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tool,  a  temple  arose  such  as  the  T^orld  had  never  seen  "  gar- 
nished with  precious  stones  for  beauty,  and  overlaid  with  gold 
of  Parvaim."  The  body  politic  is  something  more  than  a  mere 
passive  automaton  to  lie  moved  by  the  wire-works  and  whis- 
tled through  by  the  ventriloquism  of  ju^lers  and  magicians. 
Humanity  ever  true  to  the  "  tune  of  tne  times,"  sometimes 
speaks  in  a  still  small  voice,  and  sometimes,  to  use  the  majestic 
iction  of  Milton,  "  in  a  seven-fold  chorus  of  harping  sympho- 
nies.^ It  is  not  an  organ,  upon  which  a  few  master-pexfo^ mers 
can  sound  what  stops  they  please ;  but  resembles  rather  the 
JBolian  lyre,  which  sends  forth  notes,  now  high,  now  low,  as 
its  chords  are  swept  by  the  rushing  tempest,  or  lightly  touched 
by  the  finger  of  the  dying  zephyr. 
Great  genius  has  been  evinced,  not  only  by  those  whose 

"  Sonl  was  like  a  star  and  dwelt  apart  f 

whose  "  golden  urns"  drew  streams  of  light  denied  to  others ; 
but  also  by  that  power,  which,  like  the  converging  specu- 
lum, condenses  and  brings  to  a  focus  the  light  common  to  alL 
It  is  not  by  the  erratic  flight  of  genius  tnat  would  "  pluck  * 
bright  honor  from  the  pale-faced  moon,"  that  the  man  of  his 
age  is  known ;  but  rather  bv  the  calm  and  equable  progress, 
which  enables  him,  while  following  the  direction  of  his  age,  to 
outstrip  it  in  its  course :  all  are  tending  towards  a  common 
goal;  but  it  is  for  the  few  stout  hearts  and  master  spirits,  who 
reach  it  in  advance  of  their  fellows  that  we  reserve  the  crown 
and  laureL  The  formative  influence  which  time  and  place 
exert  upon  human  character  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  the  lives 
and  histories  of  Pericles  and  Augustus :  they  seem  to  have 
been  at  once  the  creatures  and  creators  of  their  a^e,  and  doubt- 
less the  true  exposition  of  the  relation  that  subsisted  between 
them  and  their  times,  is  that  of  a  mutual  action  and  reaction. 
Of  Pericles,  this  is  eminently  the  fact.  It  has  been  truly  re- 
marked by  Bulwer,  in  one  of  his  productions,  that  the  life  of 
this  surprising  man  is  rather  illustrated  by  the  general  light  of 
the  times  than  by  the  blaze  of  his  own  genius ;  no  relics,  save 
a  few  bold  expressions,  remain  of  that  eloquence  which  awed 
and  soothed,  excited  or  restrained  the  most  difficult  audience 
in  the  world.  It  is  partly  by  analyzing  the  works  of  his 
cotemporaries,  partly  by  noting  the  rise  of  the  whole  people, 
and  partly  by  bringing  together  and  moulding  into  a  whole  the 
scattered  masses  of  ms  ambitious  and  thoughtful  policy  that  * 
we  alone  can  gauge  and  measure  the  proportions  of  this  master 
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?>irit  of  his  time.  The  age  of  Pericles  is  the  sole  historiap  of 
ericles.  Augustus,  too,  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  the  great 
representative  of  Boman  sovereignty  and  munificent  patron  of 
that  literature  which  has  shed  such  a  halo  of  glory  around  his 
name.  He  is  the  exponent  of  that  most  interesting  period  of 
the  history  of  Eome  when  the  arts  of  peace  had  superseded 
those  of  war  and  the  people  which  had  so  long  tossed  to  and 
firo  in  the  agitations  of  civil  conflicts,  sank  to  repose  upon  the 
silken  couch  of  an  easy  despotism.  The  armies  which  had 
conquered  the  world  were  disbanded,  and  the  men  who  had 
passed  their  Hves  in  the  camp,  and  chenshed  the  eagles  of  the 
legions  as  their  domestic  gods,  retired  to  the  tranquil  pursuits 
of  husbandry  and  the  peaceful  enjoyment  of  their  tar  etjundvs. 
To  the  race  of  stem  republicans — Brutus,  and  Oato,  andnever- 
smiling  Cassius — ^had  succeeded  Maecenas,  and  Horace,  and 
Anthony — a  race  of  courtiers,  poets,  and  voluptuaries. 

In  contemplating  the  Grecian  of  the  Periclean,  and  the  Bo- 
man of  the  Augustan  age,  it  will  be  seen  that  a  great  change 
had  been  wrought  in  the  national  mind  of  either  country — a 
change  that  is  gradually  superinduced  in  the  history  of  every 
national  literature,  wmch  has  been  carried  to  a  h^h  degree 
of  cultivation  and  refinement.  During  these  two  several  pe- 
riods, the  Greek  and  Boman  character  received  its  fullest  and 
fairest  development,  and  the  star  of  their  glory  and  literature 
reached  its  culminating  point,  and  soon  l:^gan  to  decline  to- 
wards its  setting.  The  earlier  authors  of  a  country  excel  in 
the  native  and  original  powers  of  a  creative  genius ;  but  have 
not  learned  to  discriminate  between  that  which  pleases  by  being 
intrinsically  beautiful  and  true  to  nature,  &om  that  which 
charms  by  its  novelty  alone  or  some  conventional  and  acci- 
dental association,  and  hence  invariably  mingle  much  that  is 
trivia],  common-place,  and  superfluous  with  their  descriptions ; 
the  early  poetrv  of  a  rude  age  has  its  own  peculiar  concetti^  as 
well  as  that  which  is  the  oflfepring  of  a  deteriorated  and  cor- 
rupted taste ;  but,  in  the  one  case,  they  spring  from  ignorance, 
as  the  conceits  of  Ennius  or  Chaucer ;  in  the  other,  from  affec- 
tation, as  those  of  Claudian  and  Cowley.  It  is  reserved  for  a 
taste,  chastised  and  refined  by  experience  and  cultivation,  to 
separate  and  exemplify  those  genuine  and  substantive  princi- 
ples of  beauty 'to  which  it  is  attracted  by  a  kind  of  elective 
^nity,  while  it  revolts  from  the  offensive  and  incongruous 
circumstances  with  which  they  were  originally  combined.  It 
is  to  a  certain  extent  with  literature  as  with  the  fine  arts :  the 
first  painters  may  design  with  all  the  boldness  of  Michael 
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Angelo  or  Raphael,  but  can  not  color  with  the  softness  of  Titian 
or  the  grace  of  Correggio ;  it  remains  for  the  artists  of  another 
age  to  achieve  the  feUoities  of  tint,  tone,  and  chiaro-oscuro,  to 
retrench  all  superfluous  concomitants  that  mar  the  simplicity 
of  nature,  and  thus  give  form  and  expression  to  those  living 
principles  of  beauty  which  are  not  dependent  upon  custom  or 
&shion,  but  have  a  foundation  deep-seated  in  human  conscious- 
ness. There  alone  it  is,  that  forms  majestic  like  the  Olympian 
Jove  of  Phidias,  as  lovely  as  "  Ana^yomene"  of  Apelles,  where 
she  seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea,  can  spring  into 
life  beneath  the  chisel  of  the  sculptor  and  pencil  of  the  painter. 
But  this  period  is  of  short  duration ;  the  mind  of  man,  "  vari- 
ous and  studious  of  change,"  becoming  sated  with  uniformity, 
though  it  be  the  uniformitv  which  arises  from  the  perfection 
of  art,  turns  away  from  the  longer  contemplation  of  unadorned 
nature,  and  forms  redolent  of  "uncreated  beauty"  come  to 
pall  upon  the  taste ;  so  that  art  having  reached  the  limit  of 
ideal  excellence,  beyond  which  it  can  not  pass,  proceeds  to 
diversify  and  variegate  its  creations  with  garish  and  adscititious 
ornament,  which,  like  a  quaint  and  affected  mannerism  or 
gaudy  coloring  in  literature,  serves  only  to  mark  the  deteriora- 
tion of  taste  and  declension  of  genius. 

What  the  age  of  Baphael,  Angelo,  and  Corregio  was  to  Ita- 
lian art,  the  age  of  Pericles  and  Octavius  was  to  the  literature 
respectively  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Under  the  administration 
of  the  former,  Grecian  genius  reached  its  grand  climacteriC| 
while  the  literature  of  Kome  underwent  a  transformation  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  latter  similar  to  that  of  the  city  itself, 
which  the  emperor  boasted  at  his  death  he  had  found  composed 
of  brick,  but  left  marble.  It  would  be  particularly  interesting 
to  dwell  upon  the  gradual  transition  of  the  Grecian  mind  from 
its  comparative  rudeness  to  the  height  of  its  ultimate  refine- 
ment ;  It  would  be  interesting  to  depict  the  era  of  the  old  Pe- 
lasgi,  with  its  semi-barbarism  relieved  by  the  amenity  of  pas- 
toral life,  and  its  twilight  of  fisible  broken  by  faint  streaks  of 
the  approaching  light  of  a  brighter  day ;  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  mark  the  breaking  clouds  as  they  melted  away  from  the 
sky  at  the  ruddy  dawn  of  the  heroic  age ;  its  effulgence,  like 
the  light  of  a  painted  medium,  colored  with  hues .  of  a  wild 
romance,  whicli  reveals  itself  in  the  moumftil  story  of  Theseus. 
In  such  a  retrospective  review,  the  age  of  Solon  would  strike 
our  attention  as  one  of  the  salient  points  of  Grecian  history, 
an  age  in  which  the  Athenian  people  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  "  Great  Axohon"  an  orgamo  law,  which,  by  its  adaptation 
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to  their  national  character  and  social  condition,  evinced  the 
consummate  sagacity  and  profound  statesmanship  of  its  author. 
After  this  period,  events  of  stirring  interest  would  begin  to 
thicken  upon  us — the  overthrow  of  the  commonwealth  of 
Solon,  the  usurpation  and  splendid  despotism  of  the  Pisistra* 
tidad,  the  daring  attempt  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the 
fall  of  Hipparchus,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  Hippius.  And 
then  we  would  arrive  at  the  period  of  the  Persian  invasion,  a 
period  replete  with  events  of  momentous  import  to  the  civil, 

Jolitical,  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  Grecian  and  the  whole 
uman  race.  The  vicissitudes  of  prosperous  and  adverse  for- 
tune are  crowded  into  such  a  short  space  of  time,  and  the  scenes 
of  that  drama  in  which  Miltiades  and  ThemistocleS;  Aristides, 
and  a  host  of  kindred  spirits  were  the  actors,  are  shifted  with 
a  startling  rapidity  that  resembles  more  the  wild  extravagancy 
of  a  troublea  dream  tiian  the  authentic  rehearsal  of  history. 
The  bloody  plain  of  Marathon,  the  pass  of  ThermopylsB, 
Athens  deserted,  and  her  temples^  palaces,  and  towers  laid  in 
the  dust)  the  shores  of  Salamis,  the  stricken  field  of  Platea, 
and  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  all  would  be  successively  pre- 
sented to  our  view.  But  this,  though  both  interesting  and 
instructive,  would  involve  rather  a  discussion  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Grecian  history,  which  is  not  so  much  the  object  of 
this  essay  to  elucidate,  as  to  educe  and  exhibit  a  few  of  the 
original  intellectual  peculiarities  which,  combined  with  extrinsic 
influences,  have  impressed  themselves  upon  the  productions  of 
Grecian  genius,  and  which  show  its  preefminence  over  the 
Soman. 

The  first  and  chiefest  characteristic  of  the  Greek  mind,  is 
one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded — ^its  originality ;  and  it 
seems  to  have  been  endowed  not  only  with  a  creative  faculty, 
which  delighted  to  expatiate  over  the  boundless  realms  of  the 
imagination,  but  was  instinct  also  with  a  plastic  power  and 
artistic  skill  to  render  objective  the  beauty  which  it  at  first 
apurehended  as  a  subjective  principle — a  power  which  created 
and  a  skill  which  embelHdied^the  world  of  letters  and  the  world 
of  art,  until  their  waste  places  were  converted  into  royal  gar- 
dens, where  pleasant  firuits,  and  trees,  and  flowers  grew  in  wild 
yet  tasteful  luxuriance.  The  Greeks  felt  that  they  possessed  a 
spiritual  as  well  as  a  physieaJ  nature,  with  its  own  peculiar 
longings  and  appetites,  out  capable  of  higher  enjoyments  and 
a  more  exquisite  gratification  than  the  most  refined  pleasures 
of  sense  can  afbrd.  To  gratify  their  intellectual  taste,  and 
satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  mental  constitution,  required  a 
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Eabulom  &r  different  from  that  upon  which  all  anterior  nations 
ad  subsisted.  The  civilization  of  Egypt  was  a  partial  civili- 
zation of  esoteric  art  and  religion ;  tho  civilization  of  the  Si- 
donian  and  Tjrian  Phoenicians  was  a  civilization  of  commer- 
cial opulence  and  luxury ;  the  civilization  of  Babylon  was  a 
civilization  of ^  voluptuousness  and  physical  power ;  but  the 
civilization  of  the  Qreeks  was  a  civilization  of  literature,  phi- 
losophy, and  aesthetic  art..  They  were  the  first  who  gave  ade- 
quate expression  to  thought  and  feeling,  in  strains  of  poetry 
and  song,  in  the  revelations  of  the  drama,  the  disquisitions  of 
moral  and  metaphysical  speculation,  the  records  of  history, 
and  in  the  disciplined  arts  of  a  popular  and  forensie  eloquence. 
These  are  the  triumphs,  these  the  proudest  conquests  of  Gre- 
cian genius ;  and  in  them  it  is,  more  than  in  that  patriotic  de 
votion  to  national  pride,  and  the  magnificence  and  power  of  a 
national  confederacy,  that  the  surpassing  glory  of  a  race  con- 
sists. We  look  back  with  reverence  to  G-reece,  not  so  much 
as  the  land  of  warriors,  military  commanders,  and  civil  rulers, 
as  of  poets,  philosophers,  and  orators — as  the  land  of  Demos- 
thenes and  rlato  and  Homer,  rather  than  of  Lycurgus,  Leoni- 
das,  and  Alexander. 

In  the  Grecian  mind,  moreover,  there  existed  a  pleasing 
amenity  and  sprightliness  of  spirit,  as  contradistinguished  from 
the  severity  of  the  Bomans,  and  tnat  imperturbable  stoicism  of 
their  character  and  feeling,  which  by  its  congeniality  to  their 
disposition  seems  to  have  been  an  untaught,  innate  philosophy. 
The  Greeks  possessed  a  taste  and  sensibility  "  feelingly  auve" 
to  the  sensuous  enjoyment  of  nature  and  art,  and  a  delicacjr  of 
tact  which  enabled  them  to  apprehend  the  most  fugacious  im- 
pressions. Labuy^re  himself  nad  not  a  finer  or  more  subtie 
perception  than  the  Greeks  have  exhibited  in  many  of  the 
thin-s^on  speculations  of  a  refining  philosophy,  in  the  minute 
portraiture  of  dramatic  character,  and  in  the  artifices  of  rhetoric 
and  oratory.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  Grecian  mind  to  be 
impressed  dv  that  which  strikes  the  senses,  is  shown  not  only 
by  its  mere  delineation  of  nature  and  of  the  passions,  but  also 
by  the  influence  which  their  dramatic  representation  exerted 
upon  the  feelings  of  the  refined  populace  before  whom  they 
were  exhibited.  The  tragic  poet,  whose  pathetic  tones  had 
drawn  too  freely  upon  their  tears,  and  cruelly  waked  all  the 
tenderest  emotions  of  the  human  soul  with  an  **  ecstasy  of  woe," 
was  only  rewarded  by  the  fine  which  they  imposed  upon  him 
for  the  painful  agitation  and  deep  distress  he  had  inflicted  upon 
them.    Never  did  a  people  possess  such  an  appreciation  of  the 
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spirit  of  drazoatio  representation,  or  surrender  themselres  more 
unreservedlj  to  the  wizard  enchaiitment  of  that  divine  inspira- 
tion of  genius,  bj  which  the  creations  of  the  fancy,  mere  fig- 
ments of  the  bram,  are  imbued  with  the  breath  of  life,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  mind's  eye  as  real  and  acting  existences.  The 
Titaa  chained  to  the  rock,  beneath  which  roll  the  rivers  of  hell ; 
Philoctetes  with  his  loathsome  wound,  sent  to  pine  in  exile  on 
the  dreary  shores  of  Lenmos ;  (Edipus,  blind  and  heart-broken, 
dasping  with  a  father's  tenderness  the  daughters  whom  he 
never  more  may  see ;  Ajax  bidding  a  reluctant  adieu  to  the 
<* sweet  sun  wmch  never  shall  again  receive  his  greeting;" 
Eleotra  holding  in  her  hands  the  sacred  urn,  that  contains,  as 
she  believes,  the  ashes  of  beloved  Oestes — all  were  to  the 
Greeks  vital  realities,  and  sent  away  from  the  theatre  in  their 
turn,  an  agitated  throng  swaying  to  and  fro  with  sympathetic 
emotLoUi 

'^Bzoltiog,  trembling,  raging,  fiunting, 
Poeseet  beyond  the  muse's  painting;" 

Analogous  to  this  great  susceptibilitjr  of  the  Greeks  to  the 
illusions  of  dramatic  representation,  and  equally  illustrative  of 
their  fondness  for  the  pleasures  of  a  refined  sensation,  was  the 
exquisite  zest  with  which  they  entered  into  the  most  delicate 
and  intricate  delights  of  musical  combination.  Among  them, 
music  was  inseparably  "  married  to  immortal  verse,"  and  those 
bursts  of  choral  rapture  with  which  the  JSschvlean  and  Sopho- 
clean  drama  is  replete,  were  accompanied  with 

"  fbd  sonnd 

Of  instrmnental  hannonj,  that  breathed 
Heroic  ardor  to  adyentozons  deeds," 

and  chaunted  in  sweet  and  solemn  breathing  airs,  which 
sometimes  seemed  to  ''take  the  imprisoned  soul  and  lap  it 
in  Elysium,"  and  sometimes,  like  the  Doric  flutes  of  Milton, 
inspired  "  instead  of  rage^  deliberate  valor."  It  is  evident 
from  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes,  that  he  considered  Uie 
metricfl  and  musical  innovations  of  Euripides  as  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  the  taste  and  morals  of  the  Athenians ;  and  that 
a  necessary  connection  subsisted  between  the  national  morals 
and  the  national  music,  strange  and  incomprehensible  as  it  may 
apj)ear  to  our  more  phlegmatic  temperament  of  jnind,  is  a  truth 
which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  many  ancient  authors, 
and  is  confirmed  by  irrefrs^ble  &cts  and  instances.  There  is 
extant  a  singular  decree  purporting  to  have  issued  from  the 
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magistrates  of  Sparta,  condemning  "  Timotbens  of  Miletus  for 

despising  the  harmony  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre,  poisoning  the 
ears  of  the  young  men  by  increasing  the  number  of  strings,  and 
introduciiig  a  new  and  effeminate  species  of  melody."  Whether 
we  choose  to  regard  this  decree  as  genuine,  with  the  learned 
Dr.  Cleaver,  or  as  the  forger;^  of  some  old  grammarian,  with 
Professor  Miiller,  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  j^ous  circumspec- 
tion with  which  the  Doric  communities  kept  watch  over  the 
integrity  and  simplicity  of  those  national  melodies,  which  were 
associated  with  ail  that  was  touching  or  sublime  in  their  civil 
and  religious  celebrations.  Plato,  in  his  Model  Bepublic,  actu- 
ally proposes  to  soften  and  subdue  the  natural  wildness  and 
ferocity  of  his  citizens,  by  the  refinements  of  music  and  the 
mixtures  of  harmony,  for  which  some  have  thought  fit  to  make 
him  the  butt  of  their  bungling  ridicule,  not  being  able  to  discern 
the  exquisite  sensibility  of  the  Greek  mind  to  the  voluptuouB 
enjoyments  of  melody  m  its  most  sunple  strains  or  complicated 
variations. 

The  Boman  mind,  on  the  contrary,  had  none  of  that  quick- 
ness of  apprehension,  that  keen  perception  of  the  beautifiil,  or 
that  delicacy  of  intellectual  tact,  which  characterized  the  Gre- 
cian :  and  independently  of  the  essential  differences  that  existed 
between  the  intellectual  constitution  of  the  two  nations,  it  is 
natural  that  the  literature  of  Eome  should  have  been  inferior 
to  that  of  Greece,  from  its  almost  total  want  of  originality, 
and  consequently  of  that  freshness  and  living  grace  which 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  The  Eomans  received  the  litera- 
ture of  Greece  at  a  time  in  which  their  intellectual  character 
had  not  been  sufficiently'developed  or  matured  to  enable  them 
properly  to  imbibe  its  spirit.  A  fiimiliar  acquaintance  with 
foreign  models,  and  an  enthusiastic  devotion  to  a  foreign  lan- 
guage and  literature,  at  the  period  when  a  people  are  just  set- 
tling down  into  a  defined  and  established  form  of  social  and 
political  organization,  are  alwaj^s  necessanly  attended  with 
mischievous  consequences  to  their  future  intellectual  progress. 
Men  should  not  be  introduced  to  this  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  highly-finished  productions  of  superior  genius,'  until 
their  own  original  and  characteristic  faculties  have  received  a 
thorough  development  They  should  be  capable  of  duly  ap- 
preciatmg  the  most  approved  performances  without  servilely 
imitating  their  exterior  forms  and  modes  of  expression.  Every 
nation  nas  its  own  peculiar  idiom  both  of  thougnt  and  language, 
between  which  there  subsists  a  mutual  adaptation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  warped  by  any  intellectual  subserviency,  or  violated 
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bjr  the  introduction  of  a  foreign  phraseology.  It  was^  finely 
said  of  Cowley,  that  he  wore  tne  garb  of  the  ancients  but  not 
their  clothes ;  it  cannot  be  said  of  the  Bomans  that  they  merely 
wore  the  garb  of  the  Greeks — they  actually  wore  their  clothes 
—they  invested  themselves  with  tne  gorgeous  panoply  of  Gre- 
cian genius,  and  mere  pigmies  though  they  were  in  comparison 
with  thie  Greeks,  attempted  to  wield  their  weapons  of  etherial 
temper ;  but,  hampered  in  the  freedom  of  their  intellectual 
movement,  and  after  staggering  beneath  the  burden  which 
they  were  ill  able  to  sustain,  they  remind  the  poetical  reader 
of  Tasso's  Erminia  arrayed  in  the  armor  of  Clorinda,  and  her 
delicate  form  bowing  and  trembling  under  its  weight 

*'  Col  duriflBimo  acdar  preme  ed  offende 
n  delicato  collo  e  I'aurea  chioma 
E  la  tenera  man  lo  sendo  prende 
Pur  troppo  graye  e  insupportabil  soma; 
0  oon  qnanta  fiitica  ella  sostiene 
I/megaal  peso^  e  moye  lenti  il  paasi, 
Ed  4  la  fide  oompania^  s'attiene 
Che  per  appogio  andar  dinanzi  fhasl" 

Modern  Italian  literature  also  affords  an  illustration  of  the 

i)oint  under  consideration.  Immediately  aft^  the  revival  of 
etters  under  Dante  and  his  contemporaries,  an  exclusive  devo- 
tion to  the  classics  checked  the  progress  of  Italian  literature/ 
and  precluded  the  exercise  of  the  least  originality.  Men  bathed 
tihieir  souls  in  the  pure  streams  of  ancient  eloquence  and  poesy, 
but  lost,  for  a  time,  all  native  intellectual  viffor,  just  as  those 
who  dipped  in  the  waters  of  the  Salmacian  K)untain  were  said 
to  emerge  weak  and  impotent.  During  the  whole  of  the  fif- 
teenth 'century,  the  Italians,  instead  of  perfecting  their  own 
beautiful  luiguage,  turned  away  from  it  to  pay  assiduous  atten-^ 
tion  to  the  language  of  the  ancients ;  their  own  genius  was  not 
put  into  requisition,  but  suffered  to  lie  dormant.  From  Boc- 
caccio to  PoUtiano  there  was  a  dearth  of  any  thing  like  original 
thought,  either  in  poetry  or  prose ;  a  dull  and  dreary  pedantry 
was  m  that  prevailed ;  and  Sismondi  truly  says,  ''  Another  age 
was  required  to  knead  afresh  the  clav  for  the  formation  of  a 
nobler  race.  At  the  dose  of  the  mteenth  century,  a  divine 
breath  animated  the  finished  statue,  and  it  started  into  life." 

The  Bomans  were  endowed  with  a  genius,  which,  powerless 
to  create,  was  capable  only  in  its  highest  reaches  of  embellish- 
ing the  forms  of  literary  development  which  had  been  domici- 
liated in  their  midst    Yirgil  certainly  was  more  than  a  fair 
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representative  of  the  Boman  mind  as  it  was  revealed  dnring 
the  Augustan  age;  yet  what  evidence  has  he  afforded  of  even 
the  least  inventive  powers  ?  The  Eclogues  derive  their  con- 
structions, their  finest  touches  and  most  enchanting  pastoral 
descriptions,  from  the  Idylls  of  Theocritus ;  the  Q-eorgics,  the 
most  nnished  didactic  poem  in  the  Latin  language,  is  written 
avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod,  while 
as  to  the  JEneid,  Niebnhr  correctly  observes  that  Virgil  him- 
self felt  a  nusgiving  that  all  the  foreign  ornament  with  which 
he  had  decked  that  poem  was  not  his  own  wealth  and  that  this 
at  last  would  be  perceived  by  posterity ;  so  that  when  death 
was  releasing  him  from  the  fetters  of  civil  observances,  he 
yrished  to  destroy  what  in  those  solemn  moments  he  could  not 
but  view  with  melancholy  as  the  ground-work  of  a  fiJse  repu- 
tation. He  who  puts  together  elaborately  and  by  piece-meal 
is  aware  of  the  chinks  and  crevices  which  varniahdng  and 
polishing  conceal  only  from  the  unpractised  eye,  and  from 
which  the  work  of  the  master,  issuing  at  once  from  the  mould, 
is  free. 

The  Bomans,  then,  were  inferior  to  the  Greeks  in  their 
creative  powers ;  and  besides  tiiis  inferiority  of  mental  consti- 
tution, there  were  many  national  and  extraneous  causes  whidi 
operated  against  the  literary  culture  of  the  Bomans,  which  it 
was  our  intention  to  have  discussed.  Among  these  we  will 
merely  instance  their  absorbing  passion  for  tiie  physical  aggran- 
dizement of  their  country  —  the  despised  ana  degraded  con- 
dition of  those  who  were  the  first  cultivators  of  letters  at  Bome 
— ^who  being  slaves  consequenfly  rendered  the  profession  of 
literature  less  honorable  in  the  estimation  of  the  patricians — 
the  want  of  homogeneity  in  the  population,  arising  from  the 
incessant  immigration  'of  aliens  and  the  enfrancmsemtot  of 
slaves,  and  the  aristocratic  nature  of  their  government,  which 
symbolizing  with  that  of  Sparta,  repressed  the  freedom  of 
speech  that  was  enjoyed  by  the  Athenians,  who  are  the  true 
exponents  and  representatives  of  the  Grecian  genius  and  cha- 
racter. 

To  condense  and  close  these  remarks,  if  we  seek  for  an  ex- 
hibition of  the  predominant  spirit  of  Bome,  we  must  transport 
ourselves,  in  imagination,  to  some  scene  of  her  civil  and  mili- 
tary magnificence  and  display — to  some  triumphal  pageant, 
in  which  her  mighty  men  of  war,  the  conquerors  of  the  world, 
are  seen  moving  with  "pomp  and  circumstance"  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  and  bearing  in  solemn  profession  the  Spolia  Opima 
up  to  the  temple  of  Feretrian  Jove.   The  streets  are  strewed  on 
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every  aide  with  floirers,  and  a  thousand  altars  smoking  with  in- 
cense^  send  up  clouds  of  fragranoe  fix>m  their  consecrated 
shrines.  At  the  h^  of  that  long  line  march  a  band  of  must- 
cianS)  clashing  their  brazen  cymbals  and  blowing  with  horn 
and  pipe  a  ''  hoarse  blare"  in  unison  with  the  song  of  triumph ; 
next  loUow  with  ''  solemn  step  and  slow"  the  priests  and  fla- 
mens  in  their  sacrificial  robes,  and,  dose  behino,  the  destined 
victims  of  Jupiter — the  white  oxen  of  Clitumnus,  with  their 
gilded  horns  and  their  heads  crowned  with  garlands  and 
wreathed  fillets :  and  next,  accompanied  by  their  weeping  wives 
and  children  and  servants,oome  the  leaders  of  the  captured  army, 
spared  only  to  grace  the  triumph  of  the  conqueror ;  there  too, 
are  the  haughty  Uctors,  bearing  the  laureled  fasceB^  behind 
whom  follow  a  motley  host  of  musicians  and  singers,  dancing 
like  baccants,  attired  as  Satyrs  and  wearing  crowns  of  gold  on 
their  heads ;  and  next,  standing  proudly  eminent  in  his  golden 
chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds,  the  conquering  leader 
moves  alon^,  arrayed  in  a  purple  robe  embroidered  with  gold, 
a  crown  of  laurel  around  his  brow  and  a  laurel  branch  in  his 
right  hand  while  the  left  grasps  the  ivory  sceptre,  on  whose 
top  perches  the  spread  eagle  of  Bome;  and  next  come  the 
stately  consuls  and  grave  senators,  arrayed  in  their  gpr^eous 
vestments  of  purple  and  gold,  and  glittering  with  the  insignia 
of  office,  and  last,  the  victorious  army,  shouting  the  praises  of 
their  general  or  singing  the  battle-hymns  which  have  so  often 
risen  above  the  din  of  conflict  and  the  dash  of  arms ;  while  on 
all  sides  the  thronging  populace  of  the  ^'Eternal  City,"  all 
clothed  in  their  robes  of  white,  send  up  to  heaven  the  exultant 
shout,  lo  iriumphel  lo  triumphel  This  is  Bome  in  her  day  of 
pride  and  glory. 

In  turning  to  Greece  we  will  avail  ourselves  of  a  picture 
that  has  already  been  drawn  to  our  hand  by  the  pencil  of  a 
master.  It  is  the  Oljrmpic  festival.  To  conjure  up  an  image 
of  that  scene  we  would  invoke  the  imiu^ation  of  the  reader 
to  that  sacred  ground,  decorated  with  the  profusest  triumphs 
of  Grecian  art — all  Ghreece  assembled  fix)m  her  continent,  ner 
colonies,  her  isles — ^war  suspended — a  sabbath  of  solemnity 
and  rejoicing — the  Spartan  no  longer  grave — ^the  Athenian 
for^etfiu  of  the  forum — -the  high-born  Thessalian — ^the  jgay 
Corinthian — ^the  livdy  gestures  of  the  Asiatic  Ionian ; — suffer- 
ing the  various  events  of  various  times  to  confound  themselves 
in  one  recollection  of  the  past,  he  may  see  every  eye  turned 
from  the  combatants  to  One  majestic  figure — ^here  every  lip 
murmuring  a  single  name— glorious  in  greater  fields :  Olympia 

18 
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itself  is  forgotten.  Who  is  the  spectacle  of  the  day  7  The- 
mistocles,  the  conqueror  of  Salamis,  and  the  savior  of  Greece  I 
Again  the  huzzas  of  countless  thousands  following  the  chariot* 
wheels  of  the  competitors — ^whose  name  is  shouted  forth,  the 
victor  without  a  rival?  It  is  Alcibiades,  the  destroyer  of 
Athens  I  Turn  to  the  templQ  of  the  Olympian  god — ^pass  the 
brazen  gates — ^proceed  through  the  columned  aisles,  what  arrests 
the  awe  and  wonder  of  the  crowd?  Seated  on  a  throne  of 
ebon  and  of  ivory,  of  gold  and  gems — the  olive  crown  on  his 
head,  in  his  right  hand  the  statue  of  victory — ^in  his  left, 
wrought  of  all  metals,  the  doud-compelling  sceptre— behola 
the  colossal  master-piece  of  Phidias,  tne  Homenc  dream  em- 
bodied, the  majesty  of  the  Olympian  Jove  I  Enter  the  ban- 
quet-room of  the  conquerors ;  —  to  whose  verse,  hymned  in 
a  solemn  and  mighty  chorus,  bends  the  listening  Spartan? 
It  is  the  verse  of  the  Dorian  Pindar  I  In  that  motley  and  glit- 
tering space  (the  fidr  Olympia,  the  mart  of  every  commerce, 
the  focus  of  all  intellect)  join  the  throng,  earnest  and  breath- 
less, gathered  around  that  sun-burnt  traveller ; — ^now  drinking 
in  the  wild  account  of  Babylonian  gardens,  or  of  temples 
whose  awful  deity  no  lip  may  name — ^now,  with  clencned 
hands  and  glowing  cheeks,  tracking  the  march  of  Xerxes  along 
exhausted  rivers  and  over  bridges  that  spanned  the  sea; — 
what  moves,  what  hushes  that  mighty  audience  ?  It  is  Hero- 
dotus reading  his  history  I 


0   U   I   D   A   D   0  ! 


A  woxak's  tenderness  and  trusting  heart, 
A  child'a  quick  fidth,  that  very  Boul  of 

Vain  gifts  to  own,  but  perilous  to  show  I 
They  are  like  jewels  on  the  chieftain's  crest, 
That  dgnal  forth  his  rank,  but  towards  his  breast 
Inyite  the  lead  they  never  can  arrest — 

The  sharp  lead  of  the  foe. 
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KAPB     OF     DEABBHORGIL. 

AN   HISTORICAL   BALLAD. 


BT   OOLONHL   XIDOLOV. 


Tsn  early  history  of  Ireland  is  inyolyed  in  great  obscority,  and  tfaoagh 
the  subject  is  tempting  and  at  the  same  time  romantic,  yet  as  it  ironld  not 
neoessaiily  be  an  introduction  to  this  ballad,  I  shall  for  the  present  confine 
myself  to  the  case  before  us.  The  incidents  are  sufficiently  obscure,  and 
the  time  long  enough  past|  to  make  the  matter  a  proper  subject  for  the 
imapnation. 

The  scene  is  laid  about  the  year  1167,  aooording  to  some  historians; 
according  to  others,  the  event  happened  about  the  year  1160.  There  is, 
howeyer,  no  dispute  about  the  fiwsts,  although  many  of  the  collateral 
incidents  may  haye  been  lost 

The  ballad  is  founded  upon  an  eyent  of  most  melancholy  importance  to 
Ireland,  if,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Irish  historians,  it  gaye  England  tiie  first 
opportunity  of  profiting  by  their  dissensions,  and  of  subduing  them. 
Irdand  was  at  this  time  diyided  into  a  number  of  petty  principalities — ^fiye 
at  least — each  of  which  was  goyemed  by  its  own  prince,  sometimes  heredit- 
ary, though  more  firequently  gaining  position  by  usurpation  and  the  power 
of  the  sword ;  and  oyer  the  whole  reigned  a  monarch,  generally  elected  by 
the  chiefe  of  the  different  principalities. 

It  may  be  easily  imag^ed  that  the  crown  did  not  rest  yery  firmly  on  the 
head  of  any  one,  and  that  rapine,  murder,  and  bloodshed  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  With  no  power  to  restrain  and  no  law  to  punish,  might  became 
righti  and  the  sword  was  king. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  Ireland  when  the  eyents  occurred  which 
form  the  ground-work  of  the  ballad.  CHalloran  relates  the  circumstances 
as  follows:  ''The  Emgof  Leinster  had  long  conceived  a  violent  affection 
for  DearbhorgO,  daughter  of  the  King  of  Meath,  and  though  she  had  been  for 
some  time  married  to  CRuark,  Prince  of  Brefihi,  yet  it  could  not  restrain  his 
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passion.  They  carried  on  a  priyate  correspondence,  and  she  informed  him 
that  O^Rnark  intended  soon  to  go  on  a  pilgrimage,  (an  act  of  piety  frequent 
in  those  days,)  and  conjured  him  to  embrace  that  opportunity  of  conyeying 
her  from  a  husband  she  destested  to  a  lover  she  adored.  MacMurchad  too 
pnnctaally  obeyed  the  summons,  and  had  the  lady  conyeyed  to  his  ci^ital 
of  Ferns." 

The  monarch,  Roderick,  espoused  the  cause  of  O'Ruark,  and  they  droye 
MacMurchad  from  his  dominions.  He  fled  to  England,  and  obtained  fr^m 
Henry  IL  letters  permitting  any  of  his  subjects  to  engage  with  MacMurchad 
in  the  enterprise  against  Ireland.  A  considerable  force  was  soon  mustered, 
and  both  parties  prepared  to  take  the  field.  Dissendons  and  bribes  soon 
weakened  the  Irish ;  and  Roderick,  finding  himself  unable  to  maintain  the 
combat,  surrendered.  It  was  a  long  time  after,  however,  before  the  con- 
quest was  considered  complete,  but  the  English  had  gained  a  foothold,  and 
there  was  not  patriotism  enough  left  to  expel  the  "  ruthless  invader." 

While  MacMurchad  was  in  England,  Dearbhorgil  entered  the  convent  of 
St  Bridget,  at  Eildare.  MacMurchad  died  in  the  year  1171,  four  years  after 
he  had  carried  off  the  Princess  of  BrefBu.  O'Ruark  was  assassinated  at  a 
conference  between  him  and  Hugh  De  Lacy,  by  his  own  nephew,  Gryffyth, 
in  1172. 

What  gives  to  the  Princess  of  BrefGu  this  moodT 
Why  seeks  she  so  often  unblesfc  aolitode  7 
From  morning  till  night  on  the  tiirret  she  walki^ 
She  gases  on  vacanqy,  vacantly  talks ; 
Or  sings  with  low  voice  as  the  day  wears  along, 
To  oalm  her  wnraght-spirit^  some  snatdaes  of  song. 
O'Buark  has  far  on  a  pilgrimage  gone, 
And  his  lady  now  m^  in  the  castle  aloneti 


Ko  one  to  console  her,  she  pensivelj  sees 
Birds  courting  their  mates  on  the  blossoming  trees; 
All  nature  looks  gaj  in  the  flowering  spring, 
The  insects,  bedizzened  with  gold,  are  on  wing ; 
!l!he  butterfly-tribe  sp(Hi  from  flower  to  flower, 
In  pleasure  and  love  pass  the  sunshiny  hour ; 
But  O'Ruark  has  ftr  on  a  pilgrimage  gone^ 
And  his  lady  now  si^  in  the  oastle  alonei 

'Tis  sad  thus  to  count  every  hour  of  the  day, 

And  then  think  of  week%  when  one's  love  is  away : 

When  the  sun  in  the  evening  sinks  down  in  the  west, 

How  sweet  in  the  arms  of  a  dear  one  to  rest  I 

Ko  wonder  the  ladj  so  pensively  roved, 

For  absent  was  he  whom  she  tenderly  loved. 

O'Ruark  had  &r  on  a  pilgrimage  gcme, 

And  Dearbhorgil  now  sighed  in  the  oastle  alone. 
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Oh  I  doeiahefloi^eedflywiflhhiBretQniT 

For  him  does  her  eye^^now  so  langnidly  bum  T 

Is  it  grief  that  has  Med  the  rose  on  her  cheek  7 

Do  watching  and  weeping  their  wild  woik  here  speak? 

lis  watching,  'tis  weeing,  anxiety,  caro^ 

That  gives  to  the  lady  so  restless  an  air; 

For  CyRoaric  has  ftr  on  a  pilgrimage  goos^ 

And  Dearbboigil  now  Bi£^  in  the  oasUe  alonsL 

What  flushes  her  cheek  as  she  looks  oW  the  pUdn  7 
What  brightens  her  eje  T    'Tis  that  cavalier  trahi 
That  ga&7  caparisoned  rides  through  the  wood, 
Which  dianges  so  quickly  the  fair  lad/s  mood. 
The  foremost  rides  fleetly ;  his  steed  is  well  tried— 
A  chaperoned  palfi:^  is  led  by  its  sida 
O'Bnark  has  ftr  on  a  pilgrimage  gone^ 
And  Dearbhofgil  now  m^  in  the  caslto  aknML 


She  waves  her  kerohie^  the  signal  he  knowB^ 
And  straight  to  the  hall  of  the  casUe  he  goei^ 
Unbmds  the  gay  palfrey,  and  carelesBly  throws 
The  rein  on  its  nedc,  all  regazdlees  of  foes ; 
Dismounting,  he  raps  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword. 
And  calls  to  the  warder,  "Hoi  wbm  is  thy  Lord 7" 
"  OHuaik  has  ftr  on  a  pilgrimage  gone^ 
And  my  Lady  now  sighs  in  the  oastla  alone." 

*<Than  call  me  thy  Lady.*'    Thus  spoke  the  bold  chief 
MacMurdiadofLeiuto;  "be  prompt  and  be  brieC 
Ky  retainers  are  yonder,  and  here  is  my  sword." 
Throufi^ut  the  whole  oasUe  like  flre  flew  the  word : 

"  MacMurchad  is  waiting  below  at  the  haU — 
Send  hither  the  guardsmen,  and  arm,  one  and  all; 
For  our  L(Mrd  has  aftr  on  a  pflgiimage  gone^ 
And  our  Lady  shall  agh  in  the  castle  alona" 

The  lady  came  not    He  inqMtiently  blew 
A  note  on  his  bqgle;  a  squire  to  him  flew. 
He  flung  him  the  rehis^  then  strode  to  the  hall; 
The  lady  was  ready,  and  waiting  his  calL 
The  guard  circle  round  her ;  he  reaches  the  door. 
And  two  of  the  ibremost  lie  stiff  in  their  gore; 
All  their  eflbrts  are  vain,  for  Dearbhorgil  is  gaa% 
And  O'Buaik  may  sig^  in  his  castle  akfofb. 

OhI  lightly  I  ween  to  the  saddle  she  q;)mng^ 
On  the  neck  of  her  courser  the  reins  loosely  hung; 
Th^  waved  an  adieu  as  they  rode  from  the  door— 
(yBuark  shall  see  his  young  bride  never  more ; 
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For  swifUy  In  flight  over  hill  and  o*er  plam 
Their  steeds  brayely  bear  them ;  pursuit  is  in  viixL 
Their  retainers  are  near  them,  for  valor  enrolled, 
"  Those  who  johi  ns  shall  stay,"  says  MacMorcfaad  the  bold. 

And  though  there  was  arming  for  fight  to  prepare^ 
O'Buark  was  absent  I  ahl  would  he  were  there ; 
Not  then  had  Deaibhoigil  forgotten  her  voWa^ 
ICacKurchad  in  triumph  not  borne  off  his  spouse. 
Throughout  his  domhiions  beloved  and  rev^^ 
The  brave  Prinoe  of  Breffiii  by  foemen  was  feared ; 
BSgh  fSsats  of  his  prowess  m  arms  have  been  told, 
But  little  of  this  recked  MacMurchad  the  bold. 

•  Now  quickly  their  steeds  the  O^Ruaiks  bestrode ; 

Some  followed  KaoKurohad— to  the  monaroh  some  rode ; 
And  a  fidthfiil  retainer  soon  hurried  away 
To  relate  to  O^Buaik  the  deeds  of  the  day, 
Who  from  his  devotions  ftill  quickly  returns 
To  marahal  his  bandfi^  and  march  to  the  Ferns ; 
But  the  spies  hovering  round  him,  his  doings  unfbld: 
"Let  him  come  with  his  clan,"  says  MacMurchad  the  bold. 

The  King  sent  a  courier  to  Lemster  to  say 
MacMurchad  should  answer,  and  not  make  delay  ,- 
Should  give  up  his  bride  to  O^Ruark  again, 
And  make  reparation  most  fully,  in  pain 
Of  the  manarcdi's  displeasure,  who  sought  to  restrain 
The  lawless,  lioentloua^  and  wished  to  mafatain 
Both  morals  and  government^  pure  as  of  old* 
"  I  shall  keep  my  young  bride^"  says  MacMurchad  the  bold. 

At  once  to  the  rescue  most  willingly  flew, 

To  aid  brave  O^Buaric,  the  pure  and  the  true ; 

The  prayers  of  virtue  ascended  for  him, 

And  husbands  and  fathers  with  angnish  looked  grim ; 

And  Boderick,  the  King,  with  his  followers  came ; 

They  marched  over  LeinMer  with  sword  and  with  flame. 

And  now,  as  his  anny  the  allies  enfold, 

Fast  flies  flx>m  his  countiy  MacMurchad  the  bold 

To  Henry  of  Bngland  MacMurchad  now  hies, 
While  0*Ruark  is  watdied  by^retain«rs  and  spies; 
And  Henry  soon  granted  the  succor  desired. 
At  once  with  the  conquest  of  Erin  inspired* 
Though  the  King  and  O'Buark  are  still  m  the  field. 
And  justice  is  theirs,  in  the  end  they  must  yield ; 
For  becked  by  his  hirelings,  and  flushed  with  his  gold, 
Betunas  to  his  oountiy  MacMurdiad  the  bold. 
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It  bootB  not  to  ten  of  the  deeds  that  were  done^ 
How  freely  the  blood  of  the  pottiotB  ran ; 
At  last^  how  dissensioDS  their  ooubcOb  divide  \ 
Forgotten  was  honor,  and  conntrj,  and  pride: 
How  the  banner  of  green  at  last  trailed  in  the  dust : 
How  base  Ebigland  triumphed,  unrighteous,  unjust: 
How  Ireland  was  conquered  by  treason  and  gold, 
Dearbhofgfl  the  ihul,  and  IfacMurohad  the  bold. 
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In  Press: 


T 


HE    HEMOIBS    OF    JAMES     GOBDOK    BENNETT, 
and  his  Times. 

Bt  a  Jouskaubt. 

Tms  work  g^res  a  complete  Panoramic  Yiew  of  Public  Srents  and  Kewspaper 
literature  for  the  past  thir^-fiTe  yearai  Its  pages  are  characteiized  b^  a  spirit  of 
candor  and  justice  that  will  command  the  admiration  of  its  readers,  while  the  yiews 
entertained  with  respect  to  tibte  &cts  recorded  will  show  that  Journalism,  up  to  the 
praaent  time^  has  been  only  in  a  transition  state  in  this  country. 

The  true  character  of  the  principal  subject  of  the  work  is  now,  for  the  first  time, 
made  known  to  the  pubjio  by  one  who  can  not  be  charged  with  any  bias  of  friend- 
ship, or  for  prejudice,  a^^unst  THE  LB  ADING^  JOUBNAUST  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  I 

[Tbb  aboYo  advertisement  called  to  mind  an  article  we  hare  had  for  some 
time  lying  in  our  drawer.  A&  the  subjects  refer  to  the  same  dogma  of 
new^aporial  influence,  we  make  ready  room  for  the  contribution  of  our 
conespondent.— Ed.] 

Eyeby  OYidence  of  the  weight  attached  to  the  printed  utter- 
ance of  opinion  is  eagerly  scrutinized  by  the  pubuc,  and  forms 
a  peculiarly  gratifying  bolus  to  the  cnronic  self-complacency 
of  tie  editorSil  corps.  We  haYC,  therefore,  proposed  to  our- 
scIycs,  as  the  thesis  of  this  well-pondered  out  not  ponderous 
essay,  to  consider  in  some  of  its  most  salient  aspects  the 
supremacy  over  public  aflfairs  in  this  Eepublio  exercised  by 
one  solitary  memW  of  the  daily  press  in  this,  the  self-dubbed 
Empire  City  of  the  Union.    Ex  uno  diKe  omnes  t 
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The  paper  wMebj  after  mTtch  mature  deliberation,  we  select 
for  speciiu  notice,  is  called  the  Diiilj/  Spasm ;  and  is  printed, 
edited,  and  publidhed  by  a  gentleman  of  foreign  biilh,  who 
has  generously  consecrated  to  ouf  service  that  genius  which  he 
does  not  hesitate  to  confess  he  finds  to  be  his  principal  ingre- 
dient. He  may  properly  be  styled  the  "  Paul  Jones  "  of  pub- 
lishers :  and  there  were  at  one  time  certun  rumors  very  scan- 
dalously current,  to  the  effect  that  he  desirejl  to  import  and 
engraft  upon  the  literature  of  his  adopted  country  the  fine 
feudal  practice  of  ''  black  mail" — so  highly  eulogized  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  Bob  Boy  and  other  sinular  productions. 

Whether  his  boyish  predilections  really  tempted  him  to 
reyive,  or  attempt  the  revival  of  this  "  Border  Law,"  as  it  was 
called ;  or  whether  the  report  had  no  foundation  save  in  the 
malice  of  his  enemies  and!^  rivals,  we  can  not  undertake  to  say : 
any  correspondent  having  the  organ  of  inquisitiveness  veiy 
largely  developedi  may  consult  the  judicial  records  of  New- 
York  upon  this  point  When  he  finds  that  the  slander  is 
unfounded,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  him.  But  let  him 
write  to  usy  in  any  case,  the  result  of  his  researches,  for  other- 
wise the  condition  aforesaid  might  not  improbably  involve 
an  eternal  separation. 

The  Editor  of  the  DaUy  Spaam — or,  as  for  euphony  and 
briefiiess  we  shall  call  him,  the  /^asmodic  editor-— presents  in 
his  person  a  beautiful  illustration^  of  the  foresight  with  which 
kind  Nature  has  adapted  a  «>ecial  instrument  to  every  sepa- 
rate end.  Not  only  mentally  but  physically,  as  well,  nis 
organization  enables  and  compels  him  to  look  on  both  sides  of 
a  subject  at  one  and  the  same  moment  And- as  there  is  a 
silver  lining  to  every  doud,  and  a  golden  one  to  a  great  many — 
and  as  he  can  always  see  both  sides,  and  has  a  singularly 
strong  partiaUly  for  the  auriferous  appearance — ^what  wonder, . 
we  ask,  that  he  occasionally  presents  to  the  public  in  all  the 
gorgeous  drapery  of  euphuistic  phrase  a  subject,  or  a  fact, 
which,  to  their  partial  vision,  has  all  the  blackness,  all  the 
horror  of  an  impending  thunder-storm  ?  And  as,  moreover, 
every  golden  cloud  must  have  a  sunless  gloom  upon  its  outer 
side,  what  wonder,  we  again  inquire,  that  the  same  double- 
sighted,  double-minded  censor  should  not  unfSrequently  attempt 
to  darken  and  befoul  what  seems  most  bnght  and  most 
auspicious  to  the  single-sighted,  single-minded  observer?    Add 


*  We  nae  the  tens,  "a  beautiful  inustration,"  after  the  fiiahion  of  the 
room.    Thus  doctors  tell  ua  of  a  "  lovely  tumor,"  "  a  most  perfect  oanoer,"  and  ^ 
"  reallj  beautiftd  suppuration." 
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to  &is  duplieating  obliquity  of  vision,  that  his  ekin  has  the 
toi2ghness  and  insensibility  requisite  to  the  passiye  part  of  his 
unMsdim^  and  that  his  jaws,  bein^  provided  with  high  oheek- 
ooneSy  offer  every  desirable  &i(^ty  to  those  who  would 
make  him,  riolem  volens^  swallow  his  own  Ebels — ^and  we  e^ase 
to  wonder  at  the  very  questionable  eminence  these  qualities 
have  raised  him  to.  W  itn  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  the  vision 
of  a  squinting  woli^  the  swallow  of  a  hiingrv  anaconda^  what 
needs  ne  but  a  pair  of  horns  to  realize  the  dream  of  the 
apocalypse? 

So  much  for  the  exterior  and  m^:e  physical  adaptations  of 
the  gentleman  to  whose  genius  and  urbanity  we  dedicate  this 
''  £b»b-rate  notice." 

We  have  now  to  gpeak  of  the  influence  he  wields,  and  of 
the  policy  by  whidx  he  wields  it.  We  shall  likewise  embellish 
our  disoourae  by  some  recent  and  illustrious  examples  of  the 
victories  achieved  by  the  consummate  indirectness  of  the  spas- 
modic chieC^ 

And first,'as  to  his  influence :  it  is  immense! 

Immense-— for  he  confesses  it  himself:  his  subordinates  are 
Droud  of  it :  his  correspondents  exult  in  it :  his  paper-folders 
&11  into  an  ecstatic  trance  whenever  it  is  alluded  to :  and  tiie 
ringed  little  news-bovs,  as  with  condor  lungs  they  bdlow, 
'^  Extra  Spa-cHi-a-sm  r  assume  all  the  appearance  and  charac- 
teristics of  deUrious  pride.  His  circulation,  he  assures  us,  is 
immense  ^  and  on  each  successive  sheet  of  each  edition,  and 
in  eve^  issue,  there  is  a  spasmodic  paragraph  referring  to  the 
DaHy  Spasmus  '^  enormous  mfluence  r  Ask  any  of  those  name- 
less quacks  who  advertise  mysterious  cures  of  all  unmentiona- 
ble maladies ;  inquire  of  any  horological  astrologer  or  septi- 
filial  forttme-teller ;  ask  all  the  humbug^  of  the  age;  ask 
Bamum,  Brandreth,  the  Bearded-Lady,  Professor  Holloway, 
or  Perham,  the  great  founder  of  panoramic-lotteries ;  ask  all 
or  any  one  of  th^  what  publication  they  consider  most  likdy 
to  attract  the  notice  of  tixe  disreputable  dass  whose  patronage 
they  respectively  solicit ;  and  can  there  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  Dauy  Spcum  will  be  tiieir  verdict  and  tiieir  choice  ? 

As  for  the  editor ;  more  libel  suits  have  been  brought  against 
him,  more  personal  assaults  made  upon  him,  more  savage  epi- 
thets applied  to  him,  than  ever  fell  before  to  the  lot  of  any  1^- 
aspiring  publicist ;  his  name  has  become  a  household  word 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States ;  and 
even  the  sad  natives  of  New-Jersey,  as  tiiey  sit  beside  the 
Hackensack  or  gatiier  dams,  their  only  esculent,  along  their 
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wreck'Strewn  beach,  are  not  unconscious  of  the  syllables  which 
indicate  the  potential  man. 

The  influence  he  wields  is,  therefore,  beyond  the  suspicion 
even  of  the'most  captious  caviller.  It  is  gigantic,  inscrutable, 
resistless ;  imd  all  bv  indirectness  1 

Butto  illustrate  tuis  influence,  we  must  describe  his  policj : 
while,  vice  veraOj  his  policy  can  be  made  oomprehensi&e  and 
apparent  in  no  other  mode  than  by  reciting  some  of  the  latest 
samples  of  its  success.  Let  our  r^ers  now  sharpen  their  wits 
and  prepare  to  foUow  our  es^rienced  pilotage  through  the 
tortuous  sinuosities  of  spasmomc  power. 

And  first  we  would  impress  on  them  a  very  evident^  but  by 
no  means  obvious  truism.  It'  is  this :  .That  Hie  forces  of  at- 
traction and  repulsion,  though  essentially  antagonistic,  are 
neither  equal  nor  of  like  availability.  The  latter,  by  all  odds, 
is  the  most  serviceable,  as  we^  hope  presently  to  aemonstrate; 
and  likewise,  that  it  is  to  his  repulsion  or  repuMveness  the 
spasmodic  editor  applies  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

Bepulsion  proper  is  equal  to  attraction  pro^ ;  but  diplo- 
matic repulsiveness,  by  placing  itself  on  the  side  opposite  to 
its  natural  position— in  other  words,  upon  the  wrong  cdde,  or 
bdiind  any  oDJect  which  it  desires  to  impel  forward,  can  accom- 
plish all  that  attraction  would  do  by  drawing  the  said  obieot 
after  it  in  its  advancing  course.  Thus  while  Greeley,  Aoby 
FolsonL  and  Lloyd  Garrison  would  lure  on,  or  attract  the  abo- 
lition chariot  {hearse  were  the  better  word)  to  the  chasm  of  dis- 
union and  annihilation,  the  Daily  Spasm^  by  placing  itself  in 
the  rear  of  the  dismal  vehicle,  adds  terror  to  its  flight,  and 
lends  the  glandered  jades  and  broken-winded  hacks  wno  work 
its  tottering  machineir  a  vigpr  not  their  own.  What  it  desires, 
it  execrates — ^what  it  lauds,  it  hates. 

I^t  it  be  understood  at  this  point,  that  we  speak  of  diplo- 
matic repulsiveness  when  exercised  by  the  cool  judgment  or  the 
great  spasmal  founder.  There  are  times  when  he  i)ennit8  his 
excessive  friendship  to  destroy  a  friend  by  its  confession ;  times, 
too,  when  the  rancor  of  some  personal  disappointment,  such  as 
that  of  a  foreign  mission,  may  blind  him  to  the  benefit  his 
most  atrocious  calumnies  confer. 

For  examples  of  diplomatic  repulsiveness,  we  shall  cite  a 
few  cases  still  fresh  in  the  public  mind.  For  the  Judas-kiss 
with  which  he  can  kill  an  enemy,  let  the  present  disorder  and 
disintegration  of  the  Hindoo  association  suffice.  He  has  estab- 
lished for  himself  a  reputation  most  disastrous  to  whatever 
cause  he  advocates;  and  that  the  Constitution  has  survived, 
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not  only  the  vindictive  denunciations  of  its  foes — ^for  these  are 
flea-bites — ^but  likewise  the  more  deadly  imputation  which  ^ch 
a  friendship  casts  upon  it,  is  perhaps  tne  highest  evidence  that 
oould  be  given  of  its  permanent  and  indestructible  vitsdity. 

That  the  gentleman  we  refer  to  in  these  terms  of  strong  but 
all  too  feeble  eulogy  was  bom  a  British  subject  is  not  denied ; 
that  for  (^^uarter  of  a  century  he  remained  among  us  without 
renouncing  his  original  allegiance  to  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment, even  while  aspiring  to  influence  democratic  men  and 
democratic  measures,  is  somewhat  strange ;  but  that  he  should 
recently  have  been  seized  with  admiration  for  the  republican 
form,  insomuch  as  to  embrace  the  citizenship  long  open  to  his 
option,  and  so  long  contemned ;  this  fact,  we  say,  is  one  of 
ominous  and  most  alarming  import.  While  king-craft  enjoyed 
his  voluntary  allegiance,  no  thmking  man  could  have  a  ques- 
tion of  its  in&my.  And  as  his.  conversion  to  democracy  took 
place  about  the  time  of  Mr.  Henry  Njkoff 's  dismissal  from 
the  British  secret-service  force,  a  suspicion  naturally  suggests 
itself  which,  until  better  informed,  we  do  not  care  to  state  more 
openly.  We  can  not  think  so  meanly  of  Lord  Palmerston. 
And  yet  *  *  «*«**«* 
«        «        «        «  I 

At  any  rate  this  thing  is  sure :  that  the  Daily  Spasm,  whe- 
ther actuated  thereto  by  foreign  hire  or  by  the  mere  malignity 
of  its  conductor,  has  done,  and  is  daily  doing  throughout  the 
country,  a  work  for  which  the  enemies  of  human  freedom 
rightlv  understood,  might  well  be  supposed  to  reimburse  it — 
a  work  to  make  angels  weep,  and  all  the  "  satanic"  myriads 
thrill  joyously  in  their  fiery  lairs. 

We  do  not  now  allude  to  the  reckless  mutilation  by  which, 
through  his  daily  columns,  he  has  reduced  the  tongue  which 
Milton  wrote  and  Patrick  Henry  spoke  to  be  a  barbarous 
billingsgate  and  unintelligible  jargon— a  mutilation  which  has 
devolvS  on  the  respected  ghost  of  *Lindley  Murray  the  rdle 
of  a  grammatical  Prometheus,  with  a  spasmodic  vulture  for 
ever  preyitg  on  his  tentterest  parts  of  speech. 

We  do  not  mention  any  of  his  minor  crimes  against  moral- 
ity, the  panics  he  has  stimulated,  or  the  characters  he  has  un- 
deservedly traduced.  But  we  allege  that  it  shakes  the  verv 
pillars  of  the  &ith  with  which  many  thousand  well-disposed,  ill- 
judging  persons  regard  the  Constitution  of  these  States  to  hear 
the  charter  of  true  liberty  admired,  and  praised,  and  ftdsomely 
beslimed  by  such  a  man. 

The  men  of  Massachusetts  knew  not  where  to  choose  a 
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Senator ;  they  looked  around  in  vain,  and  cotdd  not  fix  on 
any  candidate.  But  when  they  heard  the  spasmal  chief  xeyil- 
ing,  with  well-simulated  detestation,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson,  they 
beran  to  suspect  that  gentleman  of  some  occnlt  ability,  some 
imdeyeloped  virtue,  some  talent,  or  political  probity  of  which 
they  had  never  hitherto  had  any  sample.  The  paper  piled  its 
agonized  pretenses  up  to  an  amazing  height ;  it  belched  forth 
libels,  £EJsehoods,  sneers,  and  imprecations  in  every  issue  and 
on  every  page.  Thus  recommended  to  the  confidence  of  an 
unwaiy  people,  what  wonder  Mr.  Wilson  was  successful  ? 

So  also  in  New-Yprk;  the  whirlwind  of  curses  from  the 
same  quarter  filled  the  saUs  which  Mr.  Seward  set  to  victory ; 
and  we  do  firmly  believe^  and  have  the  best  possible  evidence 
to  convince  us,  that  such  was  the  deliberate  design  with  which 
the  assaults  were  made. 

Again,  this  editor  of  foreign  birth,  whether  misinterpreting 
his  home-instructions,  or  actuated  by  the  mere  spirit  of  de- 
struction, we  can  not  say.  allied  himself  to  the  young  and, 
until  then,  victorious  Hindoo  association.  He  lapped  its  weak 
and  inchoate  existence  in  his  pestiferous  breath,  and  his  em- 
braces strangled  it  The  Hindoos  lost  caste ;  they  became 
political  panahs,  the  shunned  of  aJl  untainted  parties.  Their 
bitterest  enemies  were  ceaseless  in  proclaiming  tiiat  the  JS^pasm 
applauded  them,  and  the  leprosy  of  such  a  love  eat  up  their 
souls.* 

But  this  repulsive  power  is  one  which  requires  a' head  of  no 
common  coolness  to  control  and  manage  with  safety.  Its  • 
wielder  must  never  drop  the  iron  mask,  nor  yield  even  a 
moment's  ascendency  to  an  emotion  however  strong.  He 
must  beat  down  those  gushes  of  natural  and  tender  feeling, 
which  so  constantly  t^^eaten  by  their  effervescence  the  disgrace 
and  utter  rmin  of  a  fidend.  His  love  must  find  utterance  in 
libels ;  his  gratitude  in  scurrilous  abuse.  While,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  pang  of  personal  indignity,  no  rage  of  disappointed 
lust,  no  frenzy  of  dishonored  age,  no  fury  of  the  world's  con* 
tempt  should  ever  wring  from  him  to  a  foe  the  benefit  and 
recommendation  of  one  spasmodic  curse.  Like  the  splenetic 
wife  of  Hercules,  he  must  send  presents  to  his  enemies  and 

*We  haidly  think  Lord  FlOmeiifean  woTild  feol  obliged  or  feel  inclined  to  pay 
tat  sach  a  [^irioe.  As  a  conaisteiit  enemy  to  America  and  to  human  freedom,  the 
editor  in  question  should,  Yery  OTidentljyvhaTe  given  to  the  aaaodation  in  queiition 
the  inmieasurable  aaaistanoe  of  his  most  determined  hate.  Had  he  done  so,  many 
a  timid  conacienoe^  alanned  to  find  itself  agreeing  with  him,  would  have  joined  the 
Hindoo  ranks. 
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Bting  them  unto  death  in  the  Nessus  garment  of  his  approbation. 
Like  a  rower,  he  must  turn  his  back  upon  the  haven  he  would 
make ;  and  treat  the  public,  as  did  the  Irishman  his  pi^ — ^lay 
hold  of  it  by  its  meanest  part  and  feign  to  pull  it  back  m  the 
direction  he  desires  it  to  adyance. 

As  illustrations  of  this  double  danger,  we  ma j  briefly  allude 
to  two  particular  and  prominent  eCsamples.  Some  few  months 
since,  a  gentleman  whose  name  (as  a  matter  of  mere  taste)  we 
prefer  to  omit,  was  thought  by  the  few  who  thought  any  thing 
at  all  about  him  a  well-meaning,  hot-headed,  rather  amusing 
specimen  of  the  enfantB  Tperdus  genus.  His  abduction  of  an 
elderly  but  wealthy  spinster,  we  palliated  by  a  comparison  of 
her  oyer-plus  and  his  necessities;  we  called  to  memory  the 
rape  of  the  Sabines  and  hurried  over,  with  as  little  attention  as 
possible,  the  pecuniary  alternative  for  which  the  prudential 
Bomeo  made  offer  to  resign  his  claim.  We  heard  that  he  had 
been  employed  as  spy  or  secret  emissary  by  some  foreign  and 
tyrannical  government ;  but  we  shut  our  ears  to  the  &ct  and 
resolved  to  remember  him  (if  at  all)  only  as  a  prompt,  polite, 
but  dan^rously-speculative  tea  and  coffee  seller.  Another 
great  pomt  in  his  &vor  was  the  abuse  once  diplomatically 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  spasmodic  chie£  Alas  1  the  gentie- 
man  had  been  long  absent  from  his  country ;  he  returned,  we 
believe,  through  Faris;  and,  on  revisiting  his  old  friend  in 
New- York,  the  ecstasy  of  such  a  meeting  overcame  the  caution 
of  the  editor  and  blinded  him  to  the  injury  his  affection  would 
inflict :  he  publicly  confessed  his  affection  for  the  jilted  diplo- 
mat, and  the  ex-coffee  seller's  reputation  withers  as,  day  by 
day,  those  pestilential  pufb  convulse  the  Daily  Spasm, 

On  the  other  hand,  a  Pennsylvanian  colonel,  who  has  the 
happiness  of  enjojpng  to  an  unusually  acrid  degree  the  detesta- 
tion of  the  editor  in  question,  was  still  fiirther  fortunate  enough 
to  have  roused  the  spasmodic  ire  beyond  its  diplomatic  point 
The  "  canny  Scotchman"  was,  for  once,  too  enraged  either  to 
stab  with  insidious  praise  or  mould  his  maledictions  into  admi- 
ration. For  six  long  weeks  preceding  the  day  appointed  for 
the  election  of  a  clerkship  to  which  this  colonel  not  in  vain 
aspired,  the  Daily  Spasm  seemed  alike  to  have  taken  leave  *of 
sense  and  what  httle  decency  the  laws  against  obscene  publica- 
tions had  hitherto  enforced  upon  it.  It  foamed  with  rage  and 
reeled  through  ever-deepening  sloughs  of  blasphemous  inde- 
cency. As  the  natural  consequence,  the  colonel's  majority, 
great  and  certain  as  it  was  before,  augmented  beyond  measure. 
The  editor  too  late  was  made  aware  of  the  service  his  insanity 
had  rendered. 
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We  think  we  have  enlarged  upon  this  point  enough.  We 
have  given  the  publio  of  America  a  glimpse  behind  the  scenes 
for  which  they  stand  indebted  to  us.  We  have  stated  the  plain 
'  truth,  as  all  who  care  to  examine  for  themselyes  may  find  it. 
We  have  stated  a  conviction  which  has  grown  with  our  growth 
and  to  which  each  day  adds  further,  ammer  confirmation.  We 
state  what  we  do  know  and  speak  the  thing  we  understand. 

Should  any  captious  critic  object  to  us  that  the  claims  of 
General  Pierce  were  advocated  by  the  Daily  Spasm^  and  were 
nevertheless  successftil,  we  answer  that  it  is  an  evidence  only 
of  the  good  sense  and  sound  Judgment  of  the  American  peopla 
The  election  of  a  President  is  a  solemn  act ;  and  where  their 
hearts  and  reason  direct  that  their  choice  should  fall,  even  the 
concurrence  in  that  choice  of  the  most  obnoxious  individual, 
can  not  sway  the  settled  faith  or  shake  the  settled  confidence 
of  the  intelligent  and  thou^htfiil  mass.  G-eneral  Pierce  was 
elected  even  although  the  JDaily  Spasm  implored  and  begged 
that  it  might  be  so;  and  in  despite  of  the  superlative  vitupera- 
tion of  such  an  advocacy.  But  now  that  its  editor  haa  thrown 
off  the  mask,  and  in  his  disappointed  and  insensate  fury 
assailed  the  man  whose  honesty  and  geniu9  even  then  he 
dreaded,  and  with  cause ;  now  that  he  openly  and  so  ruinously 
advocates  the  interests  of  the  rival  who  then  had  the  benefit  of 
his  hostility,  how  much  more  easily  do  the  wheels  of  the  ad- 
ministration and  executive  revolve  I  What  an  increase  of  con- 
fidence is  felt  in  both  by  the  good  and  patriotic  of  all  parties. 

We  have  painted  no  imaginary  portrait — ^no  ideal  head: 
our  sketch  would  be  inartistic  if  we  had ;  for  nothing  but  a 
well-known  reality  can  justify  the  introduction  of  repulsiveness 
and  horror  into  any  picture.  Let  whoso  suspects  the  cap  of 
fitting  him,  try  it  on  and  amuse  the  public  oy  its  exhibition. 
For  ourselves  we  are  contented — should  the  public  be  so— to 
consider  this  a  highly- wrought  and  all  but  speaking  likeness. . 
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Thus,  while  he  dug  him  down  towurdB  the  traths 
Which  never  change-^ihe  self-dependent  laws, 
In  which,  alike,  what  malces  and  what  is  made 
Are  rooted,  and  hy  which  alone  they  liye— 
Unquickened  yet,  but  quickening,  Uie  sixth  sense, 
Which  is  the  sense  of  the  soul — ^Uiat  Hying  eye 
Which  looks  undazzled  upon  God  himself—- 
The  strength  that  treads  upon  the  wave  and  doud, 
iU  if  it  were  a  god  itself— the  faith 
Which  to  its  own  use  masters  and  compels 
All  things,  and  is  a  (3od,  opened  within  him. 
It  grew— as  yet  a  tongueless  word— a  thopght 
Without  an  act|  a  lifeless  pulse  and  wilL 

It  happened,  here,  he  met  a  common  truth — 
Such  all  men  meet,  and  many — a  woman's  heart 
Just  blossoming  from  childhood,  pure  and  dean. 
And  when  he  met^  he  wondered.    Not  but  often 
He  had  met  such  before,  and  seen  them  blight 
Upon  the  stem,  or  wither  as  they  bloomed ; 
But  with  his  toil,  a  passion  for  the  pure 
Had  woken  in  him.    Labor  deanses  erer ; 
And  all  which  deanses,  hungers  for  the  dean« 
Now  might  he  see  its  beauty.    Like  a  lily 
Opening  her  yirgin  petals  to  the  sky. 
It  stood  before  him.    With  a  curious  eye 
He  searched  it— with  a  speculatiYe  finger. 
Touched  it,  and  called  out  musio-«-heard  its  joy 
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Langh  up  in  bubbling  whispers  to  his  ear, 

And  listened  to  the  rarer  yoice  of  sorrows. 

Its  fullness  dreamed,  from  very  need  of  grief 

To  balance  joj  and  laughter.    The  girl's  heart — 

Albeit  he  was  older — spake  to  his. 

True  things  need  no  long  knowledge,  ere  they  speak 

One  to  another.    Even  mirth  and  tears 

Maj  hare  communion.    So  thej  spake  together. 

She  was  not  lovely.    Neither  painter's  hand. 
Nor  poet's  passion  would  have  ti^en  her 
To  bed  in  the  rieh  labor  of  their  loye, 
And  make  immortal    Yet  for  him  she  wore 
A  robe  of  dazzling  loveliness — a  girdle 
More  beauty-giving  than  the  magic  cestns 
Of  Aphrodite — a  crown,  such  as  those 
Which  star  angelic  brows  with  light  divine — 
The  wliiteness  of  the  souL    One  might  not  tell 
Of  goodness,  but  the  crhnson  of  her  blood 
Kindled  on  cheek  and  brow — a  wail  of  woe 
Brought  alms  from  eye  or  hand — one  gentle  word 
Lit  all  the  dimpled  smiles,  whose  laugh  is  love. 
Tet  words,  which  call  up  blushes  that  know  more 
Than  she  knew,  were  as  if  they  were  not  spoken 
When  uttered  near  her.    Like  some  weedless  wave. 
Her  glass-dear  fiuse  let  see  her  innocence. 
Unconscious  of  the  shadow  of  the  doud. 

Under  the  beauty  of  that  genUe  heart, 
BSs  own  more  cahn  and  silent  seriousness 
Expanded  into  joy,  as  wind-harps  find 
Song,  in  the  kisses  of  the  winds.    He  learnt, 
And  loved..   Her  girlhood  knew  not  what  he  knew ; 
Tet  it  believed  in  more  than  he  believed. 
Her  ignorance  tarried  fax  behind  his  knowledge, 
Tet  was  its  innocent  faith  a  higher  wisdom. 
And  so  they  spake  together.    He  found  reasons 
For  that  she  felt,  while  she  rejoiced  to  see 
The  meaning  of  her  faith  unrolled  before  her. 
And  looked  up  to  his  eyes.    And  still  she  told  him 
New  feelings,  which  were  questions  to  his  thirst 
For  truth,  and  ever  in  the  analysis 
Of  his  own  toil  he  found  her,  reasons  stilL 

And  sometimes  was  her  soul,  the  stone,  whose  touch 
Tested  the  metal  of  a  new-foflnd  truth. 
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Working  conviction,  or  detecting  lies, 
Which  rung  like  gold.    She  had  a  faith  in  him, 
Because  she  saw  that  all  he  did  helieve 
Had  roots  of  h*on ;  and  he  worshipped  her, 
Because  he  saw  a  more  complete  belief 
In  her,  so  foil  of  blossom  and  of  fruit 

They  talked  of  Time,  and  of  Etemifrf,         ^ 
And  Human  Lifb.    She  could  not  see  the  whole 
Of  grief  and  woe,  he  saw  upon  an  earth 
Where  Godhead*8  daily  work  is  life  and  beauty. 
She  felt  all  labor  should  be  joy,  because 
It  ought  to  tend  to  joy.    Then  first  he  learnt. 
Want  of  success  and  inward  weariness. 
And  the  disgust  and  anguish,  are  not  dbildren 
Of  circumstance  they  only  seem  to  spring  from ; 
But  of  the  man,  who  makes  the  circumstance 
An  impulse  and  an  action.    Then  he  found 
The  meaning  of  the  ''porch**  in  which  the  Ghreek' 
'     Once  stripped  him  to  tiie  soul  of  worldly  care. 
That  its  own  nakedness  might  be  a  mail, 
Which,  like  the  dippery  limbs  of  well-oiled  wrestlers, 
Offered  no  spot  for  gripe  or  planted  blow — 
But  found  for  better  use.    That  soul  must  take 
All  which  is  human — want,  and  weariness, 
And  woe,  and  tears,  and  suffering,  into  it,    ^ 
Which  would  be  mailed  against  them — ^not  diyordng 
From  earth  to  strengthen,  but  by  wedded  share 
In  all  that  laughs,  or  weeps,  or  lives,  or  loves, 
Or  perishes,  or  withers,  gaining  strength. 
And  so,  they  spake  together — ^he,  confirming 
Her  fiuth — she,  widening  and  enlarging  his, 
Until  their  souls  almost  became  as  one, 
Yet  separate  still.    Perfected  unity 
Is  an  absorption,  and  absorptions-death. 
Not  in  themselves  can  things  that  love,  absorb. 
Although  their  instincts,  by  a  strange  compulsion, 
Tend  to  identity-— dimming  the  act 
Which  is  the  promise  of  more  perfect  bliss. 
With  a  desire,  like  an  imperfect  shadow 
Projected  backwards  ft^m  the  tomb,  on  earth. 
And  then  they  spake  of  this,  and  saw  that  each 
Must  have  a  separate  path,  and  separate  task, 
Although  alike,  or  cheering  each  the  other — 
That  love,  and  truth,  and  faith,  are  only  lovely 
14 
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To  toil  and  knowledge — ^toil  and  knowledge  only 
To  faith,  and  truth,  and  loye.    And  so  they  loved, 
Because  each  one  was  lovely  to  the  other — 
Separate,  yet  interlaced — ^inwoyen  hearts-^ 
The  blending  threads,  whose  varying  odors  paint 
The  web  of  gladness,  in  which  each  has  part 

Who  say,  the  course  of  true  love  nms  not  smooth. 
Lie  in  their  teeth.    How,  other,  can  it  run  ? 
What  strength  has  earth  to  change  or  trouble  truth? 
There  wanted  not  wl^o  told  tiie  girl  the  story 
Of  what  he  had  been.    She  had  heard  it  first 
From  his  own  lips,  in  all  its  guilt  and  sin. 
Nor  with  one  t>alliation ;  and  she  saw 
Labor  had  done  its  need.    He  did  not  tell  her 
Of  penitence  and  suffering.    These  may  be, 
And  yet,  not  ca&cel  error.    Not  by  tears 
Does  cleansing  come.    There  is  one  pool  alone 
Of  healing-~one  Bethesda  for  the  souL 
She  loved  hkn  all  the  more,  because  she  knew 
The  past  was  as  a  mighty  fire,  whose  ash 
Manured  the  soil,  which,  but  for  that  dead  past. 
Might  have  been  ever  barren.    There  were  those 
Who  had  daims  of  kindred  on  her,  bade  her  shun  him, 
As  if  he  were  a  pestilence.    But  ever,  , 

She  bade  him  wait,  and  in  her  gentleness 
He  learnt  the  strength  of  patience.    Soon  or  late 
Patience  must  gather.    So,  it  came  to  pass 
As  she  had  said ;  and  their  still-growing  love, 
Undarkened  by  that  jealousy  and  doubt 
Which  never  spring  firom  truth,  won  silent  ft^vor. 
Until  none  chid  it ;  and  the  man  became 
In  his  ripe  age  the  husband  of  the  girL 

Such  loves  endure  and  strengthen,  until  Death 
Perfect  and  meige  them  in  the  greater  love 
To  which  they  ever  tend.    The  end  of  toil 
Is  that  perfecting  and  absorbing  love. 
Only  reward  of  labor,  this — ^the  joy 
Of  its  own  working  and  progressing  will. 
Which  is  a  fullness  and  delight,  embracing 
All  that  it  looks  on—- even  as  the  stream 
Which  belts  the  beauty  of  the  earth  with  tides 
That  never  tire  of  kis^g — ^a  delight 
Which  is  all  love,  and  only,  unlike  God, 
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In  that  it  can  not  all  contain  the  life 

It  £un  would  drink  into  its  own  large  heart 

No  hindrance,  varying  intensity — 

What  is  more  like,  is  nearer  Qod  himself. 

So  loye  itself^  loyes  that  it  is  most  like. 

Strength  clings  to  truth,  and  truth  to  fiuth,  and  fiuth 

To  that  which  it  belieyes,  and  have  more  love 

For  these,  though  they  loye  all  things — none  the  less 

In  loye  Ibr  all,  that  they  loye  these  the  more. 

And  so  the  Pilgrim  trayelled  eyer  on, 
To  the  mute  gates  which  open  outward,  eyer. 
And  eyer  with  him,  with  an  equal  step, 
Went  the  companion  of  his  pilgrimage. 
The  wedded  wife  of  his  body  and  his  soul — 
Younger  in  life,  and  yet  as  old  in  faith. 
Sharing  and  cheering  eyery  step  he  took. 
Sometime  they  slackened — sometime  hurried  pace, 
Ab  if  their  love  sufficed  them ;  yet,  as  if 
Their  conscience  chid  the  yery  loye  which  seemed 
As  if  it  could  suffice  them*    So  they  went, 
And  eyer  as  they  went;  they  found  new  reasons 
To  fM  that  earth  is  good,  and  Qod  is  good, 
And  life  is  meant  for  labor  and  for  growth. 
N<Mr  did  she  feel  that  he  knew  more  than  her — 
Nor  he,  that  she  was  feebler.    His  wanderings 
Had  been  in  the  circle  only,  and  led  him  back 
To  the  yery  starting-point  where  she  stood  ready. 
Bathed  in  the  blushes  of  her  innocehce, 
All  wonder  and  belief  to  take  his  hand — 
A  maryellous  gasKr,  waiting  fouk  guide, 
More  sure  of  foot,  on  the  thresnold  of  a  life 
Which  seems  to  ignorance  as  it  is  to  wisdom, 
AH  joy  and  beauty.    He,  in  canc^UiDg 
His  past,  had  grown  again  a  child  in  heart, 
Although  a  man  in  years  and  strength.    He  placed 
His  palm  in  her%  and  hand  in  hand,  and  limb 
To  limb,  and  heart  with  hearty  alike  in  hope, 
In  ftith,  and  love,  they  went  upon  their  way. 


^ 
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THE    PALL    OP    SEBASTOPOL. 


'*If  it  were  done,  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly." 


The  Englisli  and  French  reports  of  the  pi^sent  European 
war,  while  affording  infinite  amnsement  to  the  American 
reader,  can  not  have  £Ekiled  to  enlighten  an  observing  public 
as  to  the  reliability  of  anj  statements  made  bj  a  monarchical 
press,  in  matters  where  the  interests  of  their  masters  are  in  any 
wise  concerned.  At  one  time  an  English  mail  teems  with  de- 
tails of  an  expedition,  by  which,  if  tneir  statements  are  to  be 
believed,  Cronstadt  is  to  be  demolished  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  "  splendid  armada" — 
that  ^^  glorious  and  poiverful  fleet  of  44  vessels^  22,000  guna^ 
160,000  horse-power^  and  22,000  seamen  and  marines  P^ — ^and 
that  the  world  may  not  hesitate  to  accept,  as  gospel  truth,  such 
gasconading  assurances,  we  are  furnished,  in  addition  to  these 
startling  statistical  statements,  with  l6ng  lists  of  terrible  battle- 
ships with  more  terrible  nt^pies — with  minute  accounts  of  an 
'*  asphyxiating  bomb,"  intended  to  suffocate,  smother,  and  ut- 
terly deprive  of  breath  such  unfortunate  Bussians  as  may 
escape  the  unerring  aim  of  those  "  dreadful  Mini^  rifles." 

We  have  scarce  time  to  recover  from  the  unpleasant  contem- 
plation of  such  devastating  implements,  and  to  become,  to  a 
degree,  reconciled  to  their  recitals  of  wholesale  slaughter,  when 
our  feelings  are  again  shocked  bv  more  recent  reports  of  the 
"annihilation  of  &bastopol."  All  our  preconceived  notions 
of  fortifications — all  our  early  opinions  m  regard  to  military 
defenses  are  upset  by  the  intelligence  that,  "  The  colors  of  the 
allied  army  are  now  floating  over  SAastopol"  With  a  slight 
change,  only  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  of  idiom,  the 
same  information  is  promulged  to  tne  world  by  the  declaration 
of  the  French  press,  that  "  The  capture  of  Sebastopol  in  1854 
avenges  France  for  the  defeat  of  Moscow  in  1812." 
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This  last  grand  achieyement,  alike  unequalled  in  magnitude, 
in  rapidity,  and  in  its  results,  scarce  leaves  us  room  for  further 
expectation.  We  sit  down,  and  with  mingled  feelings  of  fear 
and  wonder,  proceed  to  pore  over  the  self-congratulations  of 
the  two  yictorious  nations,  who  have  so  generously  taken 
charge  of  the  cause  of  Christianity  and  civilization ;  and  while 
we  felicitate  ouselves  that  their  invincible  legions  are  so  many 
thousand  miles  distant,  it  is  not,  we  confess,  without  an  in- 
voluntary twinge  of  the  nerves  that  we  recall  to  mind  how 
recently  the  "Great  Thunderer^  intimated  that  it  would  be 
our  turn  next 

When  Mr.  Eichard  Gobden  told  the  good  people  of  England 
that  ^^he  could  crumpleup  the  (kar  ofSusda  like  apiece  of  brown 
pa^^'*  a  few  incredulous  persons  thought  that  the  distin- 
guished Free-trader,  in  speaking  so  contemptuously  of  the 
Czar,  had  either  overrated  nis  own  abilities  or  had  undervalued 
the  capacity  of  another.  When  Blackwood  and  the  Edinburgh, 
years  ago,  demonstrated  to  their  confiding  readers  the  utterly 
nelpless  condition  of  the  Czar  and  compared  Bussia  to  a  bottle, 
the  mouth  of  which  once  closed,  its  unfortunate  inmates  must, 
of  necessity,  miserably  perish ;  there  were  some  so  obtuse  as 
to  fail  to  exactly  comprehend  the  fitness  of  the  comparison  of 
those  fiBur-seeing  British  political  writers.  When  the  daily 
&bricators  of  British  public  opinion  explained  bow,  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  Czar  would  mevitably  be  assassinated  by 
some  one  of  nis  notoriously  disaffected  subjects,  many  Ameri- 
cans, ignorant  as  we  must  confess  them  to  be  of  such  matters, 
wondered  why  one  tyrant  should  incur  greater  risk  than  an- 
other  by  the  commission.of  the  same  act.  When  our  own  good 
sense  had  begun  to  tell  us  that  ^uch  an  uncivilized  and  dis- 
affected set  of  barbarians,  led  on  by  an  unpopular  and  cruel 
master,  could  never,  for  any  length  of  time,  withstand  the 
proweBs  of  by  far  the  bravest  and  most  loyal  of  troops,  an  oc- 
casional intimate  would  betray  an  unwillingness  to  accept  our 
dictum  with  his  wonted  unreserved  confidence. 

That  not  a  shadow  of  doubt  may  remain  on  the  mind  of  our 
most  incredulous  reader,  and  for  the  benefit  of  disbelievers  in 
general,  we  have  been  at  the  pains  of  collating,  from  the  most 
authoritative  and  reliable  sources,  detailed  accounts  of  this  last 
and  most  glorious  feat  of  arms ;  and  when  we  assure  our  readers 
that  the  following  extracts  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  Lon- 
don "  2Vm«r,"  the  Paris  "  Moniteur'^  and  the  "  Omsiitutionnel,'' 
we  trust  that  a  perusal  may  not  only  silence  discussion  as  to  a 
great  historical  fact,  but  lead,  as  well,  to  a  serious  consideration 
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of  the  approaching  danger  arising  from  this  speedy  termination 
of  the  European  war — and,  perhaps,  incidentally  suggest  early 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  in  the  matter  of  "  Harbor  de- 
fenses."   But  to  our  extracts. 

It  has  been  charged  that  British  officers  are  generally  such 
men  as  have  succeeded,  by  dint  of  their  relatives,  in  buying 
commissions,  and  have  more  arrogant  bravery  than  war  skill. 
What  will  their  calumniators  say  to  the  following  ? 

"  On  the  23d,  Fort  OonBtantme  'wbs  destroyed  by  the  Allies^  and  Fort  Alexan- 
der was  taken.  On  the  24th,  the  redoubts  and  forts  aronnd  Sebastopol,  the  batter- 
ies, and  the  Arsenal,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Allies.  The  flag  of  the  Allies  was 
hoisted  on  the  Ohnnh  of  St.  VaMimin.  Menchikoff  sonendsred  at  discretion  on 
the26tfa.  The  remainder  of  the  Bossiaii  fleet  is  safe  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Allies.**— 

Again — 

"  The  Russians  have  lost  18,000  men  in  kOle  d  and  wounded,  and  20,000  prison* 
ers.  Six  ships  of  the  line  and  Fort  Ckmstantine  have  been  destroyed.  Fort  Con- 
stantine  blew  up  oiterfive  hot/rs'  bombardment^  and  10,000  BossiaDS  were  buried 
in  the  ruins.  Prince  Menchikoff  fled  to  Fort  Alexander,  where  18,000  BuasianB 
shortly  after  surrendered.**— £onda»  Tmea. 

Again,  we  have  the  assurance  of  the  Oonstiiutionnel,  the 
quondam  organ  of  M.  Thiers,  that  "universal  interest"  has 
been  proviaed  for,  Europe  saved,  civilization  taken  under 
special  protection — and  all  in  the  name  of  "universal  interest" 

'<  A  landing,  which  will  reckon  as  one  of  the  most  wondeifbl  feats  of  the  age;  a 
citadel,  supposed  to  be  impregnable^  suxrenders  at  discretion,  after  a  few  hours'  re* 
sistanoe-^U  this  would  seem  a  prodigy,  if  it  was  not  well  known  fer  centuries 
what  the  ataflities  of  our  generals  and  the  impetuoi^  of  our  sddiera  oan  do— 1864 
HIS  fOBOiOALLT  AYwaosKD  1813.  It  belonged  to  Napoleon  IIL  to  take  a  maifced 
reyenge  on  Russia  for  the  g^rious  disaster  wfaidi  prepared  the  sublime  downfiUlof 
Napoleon  L  AndwTuU  is  wMe  and  grand  in  fkds  reomgt  ia,  ihat  it  is  taken  in  Ae 
nanne  cf  a  univsrsai  iniersstj  that  it  saves  Emvpe  and  protects  cMufofton,  that  it  pre- 
pares for  the  tsorH  x  lohq  futubs  ov  peacb,  oaui,  and  xBAirQuiLiirrT."— 
OonsttiutmneL 

Kot  only  has  Europe  been  saved  and  civilization  been  pre- 
served, out,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  reliable  source,  Bus- 
sia  is  now  effaced  from  the  list  of  nations. 

"The  colors  of  the  Allied  army  are  now  floating  over  Sebastopol  The  march 
of  tiie  troops  has  been  only  one  series  of  successes  and  victories,  and  a  few  daifs 
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hone  m^fie&A  io  OfieompHth  <me  of  Ute  m98t  ghriom  eampmigm  (hat  ik$  hMtryof 
fjwdemfUsUoMfoiUlumehadtaenregisier,  Afewdaifahavehes^m^fieiintiatMktt^ 
the  hBOrt  the  power  of  BiraeEA  sow  bttaxsmd  raoM  tarn  usa*  or  NAnoss."— Om* 
MtftiemieL 

La  Pressej  diaplayinff  a  praiseworthy  prudence  in  preparing 
for  future  exigencies,  thus  comments — 

*<The  centre  of  gravit^r  of  Eniopean  policy  is  displaced.  The  capture  of  So- 
bflstopol  is  the  utartixig-pohit  of  a  now  policy/' 

The  jackass  of  the  London  Times  kicks  at  what  he  supposes  to 
be  a  dead  lion : 

''When  the  particolara  of  those  memorahle  acts  of  war  can  be  ascertuned  and 
related  with  precicdon — when  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  Allied  armies  is  un- 
folded to  our  view — ^when  it  is  possible  to  record  some  of  the  exploits  of  those  who 
in  that  triple  army  have  deserved  so  well  of  their  country  and  their  allies,  we  shall 
have  ample  opportunities  of  reverting  to  the  topics  on  which  the  ardent  curiosity 
of  the  world  is  naturaiDy  fixed.  But  there  is  one  part  of  this  subject  on  which  we 
feel  no  such  hesitation,  and  are  held  back  by  no  suspense.  The  grand  political  ob- 
jects which  first  directed  the  attention  of  the  Allied  powers  and  of  this  nation  to 
the  enterprise  against  Sebastopol,  may  now  be  considered  to  be  within  our  griasp; 
the  important  results  which  we  promised  ourselves  from  that  expedition  are  either 
achiev^  or  upon  the  verge  of  achievement ;  and,  as  no  enterprise  of  war  was 
ever  sent  fbrth  upon  a  scale  of  more  colossal  magnitude,  or  conducted  with  greater 
energy  or  more  rapid  success  upon  the  scene  of  action,  so  none,  we  confidently 
believe,  will  deserve  a  more  brilliant  page  in  history,  flK)m  the  political  conse- 
quences it  is  calculated  to  secure. 

"  But  the  loss  of  that  strong  fortress^  on  which  so  many  millions  of  money  and  so 
many  thousands  of  lives  have  been  expended — the  destruction  of  that  fleet  which 
has  paid  withhi  ten  months  the  penalty  of  Smopo— the  defeat  and  capitulation  of 
that  army  which  had  been  assembled  and  intrenched  to  defy  the  united  vanguard 
of  England  and  France — ^the  utter  humiliation  of  that  haughty  emissary  Prince 
Menchikoff,  who  may  ere  long  return  as  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  which  he 
quitted  to  threaten  invasion  and  to  give  the  signal  of  war — ^the  disoomfiture  of  all 
these  over-reaching  attempts,  the  exposure  of  so  much  felaehood,  and  the  chastise^ 
ment  of  so  much  ambition,  are  only,  as  it  were,  the  more  transient  and  local 
incidents  of  this  just  catastrophe.  If  we  proceed  to  take  a  more  general 
view  of  the  effects  of  this  stroke  upon  the  Bussian  empire,  they  extend  far 
beyond  the  defeat  of  an  army,  the  loss  of  a  province,  or  the  &ilure  of  a  cam- 
paign. For  the  first  time  since  Bussia  has  assumed  a  leading  part  in  Euro- 
pean afl^urs,  she  has  found  herself  vigorously  resisted  in  the  prosecution  of  her 
policy  by  England  and  France,  and  immediately  a  total  reverse  has  overthrown 
her  schemes.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is  the  first  sovereign  of  his  house  who  has 
seen  the  rank  of  his  empire  sensibly  lowered,  and  an  important  province  of  his  do- 
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miniooa  bald  b j  Ibnign  amies.  The  tridoB  and  diaguiaeB  which  had  thrown  an 
air  of  exaggerated  mjatorj  and  importance  orer  his  reeouroea  are  ntpidly  fUUng 
away.  Hla  diplomaoj,  which  was  said  to  rind  that  of  the  adepts  of  JeeoitiBm 
itself  has  grossly  deceived  him,  from  ignorance  of  the  real  spirit  of  Europe  and 
fear  of  wounding  the  ears  of  an  autocrat  by  the  keen  language  of  truth.  His  fleet 
has  nereryentured  beyond  the  coyer  of  hia  land  batteries;  bis  army  has  never  stood 
its  ground  in  any  pomtion  or  on  any  field  of  battle  since  the  opening  of  the  war, 
except  against  the  fi^eble  Turkish  corps  in  Aaa ;  eyen  his  fi>rtre8se8,  which  seemed 
built  fiir  all  time,  have  surrendered  in  a  few  days,  and  his  only  attempt  to  take  a 
fbrtrefli  from  the  enemy  was  ugnally  defeated.  What,  after  such  a  series  of  mis- 
haps and  mistakes,  remains  of  the  political  i>r«9(^e  and  military  renown  of  Russia  ? 
We.are  told,  indeed,  that  the  emperor  has  still  the  resources  (^an  inaccessible  tor* 
ritoiy  and  an  indomitable  will,  and  that  he  may  retire  behind  his  stoppes  to  pre- 
serve somewhere  between  Moscow  and  Kasan  the  palladium  of  his  dynas^. 
But  is  that  the  part  of  a  great  European  power — ^to  abandon  frontiers  he  csn  not 
defend,  and  to  pride  himself  on  a  gloomy  endurance  of  evil  when  his  own  weapons 
are  turned  agunst  him  ?  And,  if  his  own  fit>ntiers  can  be  assailed  and  invaded 
with  impunity,  much  less  can  he  extend  a  protecting  hand  to  those  foreign  courts 
which  have  unwisely  preferred  the  protection  of  Buasia  to  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  their  own  subjects.  Those  courtiers  of  the  north  have  long  been  unable 
to  understand,  or  unwilling  to  believe,  that  thebr  idol  had  limbs  of  day,  though  its 
face  was  of  brass;  and  ihey  may  hoot  yet  to  leom  Ihai  the  earne  force  which  dealt 
this  blow  ha$  others  in  store  to  do  by  the  north  of  Europe  what  the  loss  of  the  Crimea 
has  dome  by  the  EasL  The  awful  rapidity,  the  overwhelming  force,  the  retributive 
efTocts  of  this  visitation  seem  to  arm  it  with  the  terrors  of  a  divine  judgment;  and 
these  rash  and  blasphemous  appeals  to  the  Eternal  Justice,  which  served  to  kindle 
and  inflame  this  war,  have  not  been  unheard.  Wo  trust  that  on  our  parts,  fevored 
as  wo  have  been  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  and  by  the  course  of  eventa^  this 
victory  may  give  us  not  only  the  power  but  the  will  to  exercise  the  authori^  of 
this  nation  for  noble  purposes,  for  the  progress  of  civilization,  for  the  defense  of 
freedom  rightly  understood,  and  for  the  strengthening  of  those  ties  of  faith  and  con- 
cord whidi  unite  us  in  peace  to  every  nation,  but  one,  throu^^out  the  earth. 
Allied  to  France  by  the  same  eflbrts  and  the  same  triumphs,  the  incidente  of  this 
Mrar  have  already  immeasurably  increased  the  mutual  confidence  and  respect  of  two 
nations  which  have  just  shown  that  they  are  the  most  powerfril  states  in  the  world." 
— London  Ttmes. 

"  It  is  to  watch  over  the  destinies  of  the  two  hemisplieres*^ — 
said  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  referring  to  the  alliance,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  godfathers — ^and  now,  since  the  fate  of  one 
hemisphere  has  been  decided,  we  must  calmly  and  coolly  await 
our  fate. 

"For  who  can  turn  the  stream  of  destiny?** 
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HUMAN     NATURE     IN     CHUNKS. 


CHUNK   No.    10.— ADVERTISING   FOR   A   WIFE— (/(wKlfwerf. 

BT       BIOHABB       DOB,       8.1^8.8.^*       BTC. 

**  Where  seest  horns  or  hoof  or  tail  ?*'— Gobthb. 

I  COULD  not  sleep.  My  &ncy  wandered  through  the  regions 
of  romance.  I  saw  in  every  silvery  moonbeam  the  winged 
semblance  of  Matilda.  He  who,  for  the  first  time,  dreams  of 
love,  beholds  a  paradise  of  senseless  beauty — ^a  cottage  beside 
a  lakelet  At  first  I  determined  to  peruse  no  more  of  my 
epistles:  but  curiosity  is  not  easily  overcome  by  the  assaults  of 
love.  Curiosity  is  the  schoolmistress  of  the  world.  I  at  length 
broke  the  seal  of  another,  beautifully  stamped  with  a  heart, 
when,  lo !  the  following  poetic  appeal  greeted  mine  eye.  I 
inferred  €he  must  have  been  a  warm  admirer  of  the  renowned 
poet  whose  modesty^never  ascended  above  "the  letter  H,"  at 
least  the  rhythm  seems  to  breathe  of  "  the  chemisette :" 

^  1865. 

0  <*  Alpha,"  let  the  feirest  yet 

That  e'er  loved  mortal  kindly,  dearly, 
But  onoe  to  know  tfaoalt  not  forego 

The  hopes  that  flow  to  you  sinoerely  I 
So  fbll,  replete  with  loves  most  sweet 

And  tender  passions  is  my  bosom — 

1  sigh — ^I  long — ^nor  is  it  wrong 

(At  least  in  song)  thus  to  disclose  *em. 

"  Towt  Oum  Luey." 

A  poetess  for  a  wife  I  Who  knows,  thought  I,  but  she  may 
be  fitmouB  in  the  literary  world — the  centre  of  literary  attrac- 
tion. I  read  and  re-read  the  production ;  I  tried  in  vain  to 
sing  it  to  some  &miliar  air.    Suddenly  my  mind  took  another 
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tour  of  conjecture :  she  could  easU j  compose  nursery  rhymes 
— fond  lullabies — ^affectionate  sonnets.  Lucy  must  be  the  one, 
thought  L  But — ^but  there's  Matilda,  the  girl  with  "  grit"  and 
change,  domestically  educated  and  domestically  suit^  to  me. 
I  had  heard  somewhere  that  poets  were  id  ways  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.    But  Lucy — ^no  poetry  in  the  name — ^a  simple, 

i>lain,  and  unmistakable  evidence  that  she  is  female.  I  qtn  not 
iye  on  .couplets,  thought  I ;  nor  entertain  my  friends  generally 
with  iambics  and  hexameters.  She  loves  me — she  honors 
me— ah  I  she  may  prove  a  traitor  in  the  citadel  of  hearts. 
Letters  may  abound  with  affectionate  strains,  and  may  not  in  the 
least  shadow  forth  the  heart  WeH,  what  can  I  do  to  render 
a  poetical  bride  happy  and  content?  No  poetry  in  me,  no 
harmonious  breathings,  no  inspiration,  but  a  cool  practical 
man — one  that  looks  only  at  facts,  one  that  studies  with  a  scowl 
on  his  brow,  as  if  each  new  idea  was  painfuL  But  a  poetess 
may  serve  to  awaken  the  beautiful  in  my  heart — ^lead  me  away 
to  the  ideal  world.  It  may  make  me  popular— a  poetic  wife, 
a  poetic  "  dear."  I  can  easily,  with  such  a  wife,  move  in  the 
"  first  circles,"  receive  calls  from  my  wife's  literary  friends  and 
admirers,  and  in  the  papers  read  the  poetical  effusions  of  Mrs. 
Doe.  Put,  then  another  consideration  arose — should  I  return 
hastily  from  my  laborq  and  desire  conjugal  attention,  do  vou 
suppose  my  domestic  poet,  busilv  engaged  in  some  exalted 
conceptions  of  the  beautiful,  would  lay  aside  her  Pegasus  to 
sew  a  button,  mend  a  rent,  darn  a  stocking?  I  am  doubtful 
— ^I  think  not.  I  am  fearful  she  would  scold  in  dactyls — 
look  anapedsts.    I  fear  she  might  sing  on  a  high  key, 

Old  teasing,  scolding  Mr.  Doe, 
I  know  nothing,  sir,  I  know — 
Go  sir,  go  sir,  go  sir,  go. 

It  would  be  awful  in  the  extreme  for  me  to  be  compelled  to 
wage  a  domestic  war  against  my  poet-wife.  I  began  seriously 
to  reflect  on  my  bold  advertisement.  However,  once  enlistea, 
"  fight  or  die."    Live  or  die,  sink  or  swim,  TU  marry. 

I  at  last  determined  to  call,  in  regular  order,  on  each  one,  as 
I  had  their  respective  addresses.    Accordingly,  one  pleasant 

July  morning  I  took  the  cars  for ,  where  bloomed  and 

lived  the  captivating  "  Sophia."  Upon  inquiry,  I  soon  found 
her  residence,  caUed  at  the  door,  rapped  for  a  full  half-hour, 
was  finally  ushered  into  the  kitchen  by  a  very  delicately-con- 
structed old  maid — ^inquired  for  '^  Sophia,"  was  told  that  was 
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her  name — ^informed  her  that  I  was  the  identical  individual  who 
had  advertised  for  a  life-partner.  "  Glad  to  see  vou,  sir,"  said 
she ;  "  guess  I  can  .make  you  happy — any  way,  rll  try — delays 
are  dangerous,  they  say."  I  looKeia  at  her  with  an  eye  single 
to  mine  own  glory.  Silence,  I  thought,  would  be  unbecommg 
on  such  an  occasion.  "  Will  you  tell  me  your  age?"  "  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  Sophia;  "I  was  twenty-five  the  fitBi  day  of  last 
April.  I  look  old  now ;  for  Tve  been  sick  for  some  time  with — 
well,  the  doctors  call  it,  general  ddnliiy.  I  am  so  glad  to  see 
you,  sir ;  I  feel  better  already."    A  kingdom  for  a  clearance, 

thought  I.    Finally,  I  informed  her,  that  I  was  down  to 

on  business,  and  thought  I  would  just  call  in,  as  I  had  under- 
stood that  she  was  indisposed.  Told  her  I  wished  to  be  ex- 
cused just  now,  and  at  the  first  convenience  would  call  again. 
Accordingly,  I  departed,  trusting  that  the  Lord  would  never 
grant  that^rs^  convenience.  As  i  bade  her  adieu,  it  struck  me 
that  she  was  bom  on  a  very  suitable  day  in  the  year.  Not 
exactly  disheartened,  nor  cast  down,  I  determined  to  visit 
**  E[aty."  The  idea  of  dark  eyes  and  raven  hair  was  poetical 
to  me.  I  soon  reached  her  residence — ^was  ushered  into  the 
sitting-room — ^inq^uired  for  Katy.  Soon  a  tall,  overgrown 
specimen  of  womanhood  entered — ^told  her  ^ay  name  was 
"  Alpha,"  and  had  come  to  reciprocate  her  polite  missive  of  the 
31st  of  May.  "Glad  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Katy;  "saw  the 
advertisement,  and  concluded  there  could  be  no  particular  harm 
in  addressing  you."  Katy's  voice  was  slightly  cracked,  or 
rather  resembled  an  untuned  violin.  Judging  firom  her  suiiken 
cheeks,  I  inferred  she  had  seen  the  vicinity  of  thirty-five,  the 
very  anxious  period  in  female  progression.  Her  dress  was 
old-maidish,  and  her  ringlets  were  the  result  of  the  barber's 
skill  and  ingenuity.  Her  eyes  were  a  beautiful  light  blue,  soft 
and  melancholy,  resembling  in  brilliancy  an  untnmmed  lamp. 
Katy  presented  her  qualincations  as  exquisitely  as  circum- 
stances would  allow.  She  said  that  domestic  duties  were  hers 
by  instinct,  and  that  love  was  ever  present  in  her  bosom.  She 
said  she  possessed  an  ear  for  music,  but  unfortunately  was  de- 
nied the  inestimable  blessing  of  a  musical  education.  As  for 
the  needle,  she  had  acqnired  wonderful  skill — could  embroider 
a  heart,  or  rejuvenate  ancient  hose.  In  the  mean  time,  I  &lt 
an  anxiety  to  conclude  the  meeting,  and  hasten  home  to  the 
shades  of  Bachelordom.  I  told  Katy  "  dear,"  that  necessity 
(the  grandmother  of  excuse)  compelled  me  io  take  leave.  She 
sighed,  "OA,  dear  I  sorry-^-do  come  again.^^  I  took  my  hat, 
while  she  manifested  a  desire  to  kiss  an  adieu.    I  reluctantly 
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afforded  an  opportunity,  which  she  readilj  embraced.  Such 
a  kiss  never  leapt  the  shrine  of  lips  before.  It  was  peculiarly 
soothing — the  catnip-tea  of  the  heart.  I  left,  remembering 
Lot's  wife.  I  then  set  forth  at  railroad  speed  to  visit  Jennie, 
^'  the  devotedly  yours."  Ere  sunset  I  reached  her  home,  called 
at  the  door,  inquired  for  ''Jennie,"  was  told  by  Margaret  or 
Biddy  that  Mrs.  Jennie  was  sick  with  the  measles,  and  that  no 
company  was  received.  I  had  scarce  lef):  before  I  imagined 
that  the  foul  malady  had  seized  me.  I  thought  I  was  sick.  I 
eyed  my  personal  appearance  in  the  mirror  to  see  if  I  could 
see  any  symptoms  of  a  "breaking  out"  Measles  or  no 
measles,  I  was  bound  to  call  on  "  Matilda,"  who  resided  but  a 
short  distance  firom  — r-.    I  hired  a  "  fast  team,"  and  set  forth ; 

reached at  sunset ;  sought  and  found  Matilda's  residence, 

and  soon  was  in  the  presence  of  your  "  obedient  servant"  I 
told  her  I  was  Alpha.  "  Yes,  sir,"  said  she ;  "  couldn't  get  a 
wife  without  advertising,  could  you  ?  Poor  stick,  I  guess." 
I  told  her  my  reputation  was  immaculate,  and  that  I  had  ne- 
glected in  my  youth  to  effect  a  happy  alliance.  Her  eye  was 
piercing  as  an  eagle's — ^her  hair,  as  red  as  sunset  '*  Kather 
guess,"  said  Matilda,  (my  obedient  servant,)  "  you  can't  come 
in  here ;  don't  like  vour  personal  appearance ;  you  are  too 
old — gray-haired,  liow — why  you  look  as  if  you  were  on  the 
verge  of  fifty.  You'd  be  in  your  grave  in  less  than  a  year. 
X  don't  want  to  be  a  widow  at  the  altar.  I  answered  your  silly 
advertisement  out  of  curiosity.  You  must  be  green  to  think 
I'd  leave  mv  home  with  you — ^better  chances  every  day.  You 
needn't  call  again."  If  I  arose  deliberately,  it  was  not  inten- 
tional. /  hft.  If  ever  I  swore  inwardly,  without  violating 
Christian  respect,  it  was  about  the  period  of  my  departure. 
In  this  instance,  I  unequivocally  got  the  mitten.  I  dian't  say 
good-by,  nor  did  she  whisper  an  "adieu."  I  never  "sighed 
Matilda"  again,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  the  word  "curiosity"  with- 
out having  my  passion  aroused.  It  struck  me  she  could  ply 
the  broomstick  with  more  efficiency  than  she  could  the  piano. 
^^&ur  grapes^  The  anger  of  a  bachelor  once  aroused,  knows 
no  restraint  I  perfectly  detested  everything  in  the  shape  of 
black  eyes,  ringlets,  and  rosy  cheeks — felt  that  total  destruc- 
tion could  alone  afford  a  balm.  I  was  not  long  in  getting  my 
steed  to  his  destination.  In  my  journey,  I  saw  nothing  but 
scowls.  The  very  zephyrs  seemed  to  whisper,  "You  can't 
oome  in ;"  the  very  rivulets  seemed  ta^  chant  Uiat  melancholy 
allusion,  ^^  Poor  aticlil^^  The  stars,  wandering  o'er  the  blue 
meads,  attired  in  their  sheeny  robes,  seemed  to  laugh  at  my 
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misfortunes.  I  will  not  be  thus  thwarted  in  my  purposes,  I 
declared.  I  will  make  one  more  effort;  and  then  if  I  fail,  I 
will  retire  to  the  lone  haunts  of  bachelorism,  and  there  pine 
away  and  die.  I  will  see  the  poetess,  the  sylph-like  Lucy.  I 
inwardly  declared,  happiness  and  domestic  &hcity  may  yet  be 
mine.  I  yet  may  become  the  companion  of  beauty,  tie'solace 
of  some  loving  heart. 

After  a  ^ood  night's  repose  I  determined,  despite  the  cold- 
ness of  Matilda's  reception,  to  enjoy  a  few  felicitous  moments 
with  the  companion  of  the  muses.  After  a  few  hours'  ride  I 
reached  the  residence  of  the  poetess.  Upon  making  inquiry 
for  '^  Lucy,"  I  was  pointed  to  a  neat  cottage  at  the  dbjbi^  of  a 
hill.  Thither*  I  repaired  with  becoming  alacrity.  I  pulled 
long  and  loud  at  the  bell,  and  soon  was  ushered  into  the  par- 
lor. I  inquired  of  the  servant  for  Miss  Lucy ;  was  told  that 
she  would  be  ''down"  in  a  moment.  My  knees  besan  to 
tremble ;  mj  heart  palpitated ;  my  cheeks  seemed  flushed  with 
feverish  excitement  How  shall  I  appear,  I  thought  to  my- 
self, in  the  presence  of  a  renowned  poet^  ?  She  may  ask  me 
to  repeat  some  fevorite  song.  '  I  know  none,  without  it  may  be 
some  effusion  of  Watts,  or  that  little  simple,  metrical  oration, 
''  You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age."  I  heard  footsteps ; 
she's  coming,  I  thought ;  I  brushed  my  hair,  looked  at  my 
boots,  twitched  my  vest,  straightened  out  my  galvanized  chain, 
put  on  a  snule,  and  ate  a  clove  or  two.  She  entered ;  I  arose, 
and  bowed  very  politely.    She  returned  the  compliment.    I 

told  her  that  my  name  was  Doe,  Richard  Doe,  of ,  and 

that  I  was  the  identical  "Alpha"  that  advertised  for  a  wife. 
"  Oh  1  Mr.  Doe,"  said  she,  without  the  sign  of  a  blush  on  her 
cheek,  "  you  afford  me  the  most  exquisite  felicity  in  meeting 
you.  I  read  your  advertisement  with  much  pleasure.  I  felt 
that  you  were  a  gentleman,  one  that  moved  in  the  highest 
circles."  I  told  her  I  did.  With  a  sharp  glance  of  her  keeUj 
piercing  eye,  "Sir,"  continued  she,  "with  whom  of  the  literati 
are  you  personally  acquainted  ?"  I  pondered  a  moment  in  un- 
speakable agony.  "Well,"  I  answered,  "Dr.  Watts,  and — ^and 
—and—"  "  Oh  I  dear,"  said  Lucy ;  "  Dr.  Watts.  Well,  you 
are,  indeed,  a  favored  one.  You  need  not  name  another.  Are 
you  fond  of  poetry?"  "Very  much  so,"  I  replied.  "You 
may  write  poetry,  perhaps  ?"  continued  she.  "  Y-e-s — I — ^I  do, 
sometimes."  "  Have  you  any  of  your  productions  with  you  ?" 
queried  she.  At  this  point  1  began  to  think  that  it  was  about 
time  for  me  to  beat  a  retreat ;  but  I  must  answer.  "  I  think  I 
have,"  I  replied.     "  Afford  me  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  read, 
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if  you  please,"  said  she.  Now,  by-the-by,  I  had  a  little  pro- 
duction of  my  own,  that  I  had  spent  days  in  effecting.  So  I 
opened  my  pocket-book,  and  pulled  it  out  I  read  it  to  her. 
It  was  this: 

9  -walked  out  one  pleasant  night, 

The  moon  was  very  high ; 
And  every  star  shone  yery  bright, 

And  I  was  very  dry, 

"  y^  pretty,  indeed,"  said  Lucy.  "  You  will  undoubtedly 
make  a  poet — ^but  allow  me,  dear  sir,  to  inquire,  when  you 
were  ^very  dry^^  did  you  drink?"  I  thought  that  was 
rather  insulting   at  first,  but  I  had  read  somewhere   that 

feniuses  were  very  eccentric.  I  answered  plainly  that  I  did. 
thought  she  would  think  it  strange  if  I  did  not  ask  her  to 
read  some  of  her  own  compositions ;  so  I  put  on  a  smile,  and 
made  the  re(juest.  "  Oh  1  certainly  I  will,"  she  replied ;  and 
out  she  went  m  hot  haste,  but  soon  returned  with  an  armful  of 
her  productions.  She  glanced  hastily  over  her  "pile,"  and 
produced  one.  Sai4  she,  "  I  don't  kiiow  how  you  will  like 
this ;  it  is  not  as  good  as  some  of  my  efforts — was  written 
more  hastily — ^with  less  care."  I  told  her  to  make  no  excuses ; 
that  I  had  no  doubt  they  were  all  first-rate — ^tip-top — not  to  be 
beat.  "  Well,"  said  she,  "  your  judgment,  I  ^ar,  will  embar- 
rass me.  Now,  don't  criticize;  don't  laugh."  I  promised 
sacredly  not  to  say  a  word — ^not  to  smile — ^nor  even  to  breathe 
a  word  in  relation  to  it.  Lucy  began — she  did  not  read,  but 
sang.    Alas  I  for  me — ^unfortunate  mortal. 

Heigh  ho  I  my  yerdant  bean, 
The  fair  can  only  win ; 
Before  you  go, 
Toull  surely  know, 
You  can't—yon  can't  come  io. 

Heigh  ho  I 

Heigh  ho  f  good  Bichard  Doe, 
Tou  can't  smile,  but  to  grin, 
And  Jim  will  And 
Wdl  to  your  mind. 
You  can't— you  can't  come  in. 

Hei^^  ho ! 

Heigh  ho  I  my  foolish  beau, 

Too  old  are  you  to  win ; 
You'ye  been  too  gny 

This  many  a  day — 

You  oan't— JOB  can't  come  in. 

Heigh  ho ! 


\ 
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Heigh  ho  I  poor  Dickej  Doe — 
Ab  ugly  you  as  sin — 
Tou'll  nerer  sip 
My  ruby  lip— 
You  can't— you  can't  come  in. 

Heigh  ho  I 

Immediately  I  demanded  an  apologj^-  "  Oh !  Mr.  Doe,  you 
did  not  *  taice/  did  you  ?"  said  she,  with  a  peculiarly  knowing 
smile.  "  I  did,"  I  replied.  "  "Well,  sir,  I  am  gratified  if  you 
can  comprehend  a  hint  You  know  more  than  I  thought  you 
did.  Did  you,  sir,  suppose  that  I  could  love  such  a  toothless, 
sunken-cheeked  specimen  of  humanity  ?  You — you^  the 
acquaintance  of  Dr.  Watts  I  If  I  married  you,  it  would  be 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  subject  for  comedy  con- 
stantly at  hand.  You  haye  but  one  idea  about  you,  and  that 
is  in  a  fainting  condition,  and  will  soon  die  for  the  want 
of  associations.  You  would  have  no  need  of  me ;  yon  write 
p-o-t-try  yourselt  Poet  Doe^  ahem  I  You  had  better  write 
your  name,  after  this,  Dough  /"  Well,  if  ever  a  fellow  felt  the 
immediate  necessity  of  finding  his  hat,  that  individual  was 
myself.  I  found  it — ^I  left.  For  a  ftiU  half-hour  I  swore 
savagely,  fiercely,  wildly,  terribly,  but  inwardly.  I  declared 
positively  that  1  never  would  read  a  line  of  poetry  again,  and 
that  I  never  would  speak  to  a  woman  again,  but  would  ever 
"  vse  my  influence  against  them"  That  confounded  "  Heigh-ho  1" 
rang  in  my  ears.  "  You  can't  come  in,"  I  heard  in  every 
breeze.  I  took  the  first  train  for  home :  talked  very  imperti- 
nently to  the  conductor  for  not  getting  along  with  more  speed. 
I  reached  the  New-Haven  Hotel,  worn  down,  and  worn  out. 
Mine  host,  who  ever  caters  for  the  heart  as  well  as  for  the 
palate,  provided  me  with  most  excellent  quarters ;  and,  seem- 
ingly understanding  my  position,  whispered  in  my  ear : 
'' liove,  though  inviswle,  is  invincible"  1  have  not  since  looked 
at  a  woman ;  never  read  advertisements^  and,  to  this  day,  have 
lived  in  quiet  seclusion.    I  shall  will  my  property  to  Sophia. 
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A    PEKTIKENT    QUESTION. 


BT     COLOKXL     XIDOLOIf. 


Wbo  is  Yiotobia?— Victoria  is  the  danghter  of  the  Duke  of  Kent,  who  was  the 
SOD  of  Oeoi^  the  Third;  who  was  the  grandson  of  George  the  Second;  who  was 
the  son  of  the  Princess  Sophia;  who  was  the  cousin  of  Anne;  who  was  the  sister 
of  William  and  Maiy ;  who  were  daughter  and  son-in-law  of  James  the  Second ;  who 
was  the  son  of  James  the  First;  who  was  the  son  of  Mary ;  who  was  the  gnnd- 
dang^ter  of  Margaret;  who  was  the  nster  of  Henry  the  Eighth ;  who  was  the  son 
of  Henry  the  Seventii ;  who  was  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond;  who  was  the 
son  of  Catharme^  widow  of  Henry  the  Fifth ;  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Fourth ; 
who  was  cousin  of  Richard  the  Second;  who  was  the  grandson  of  Edward  {he 
Third;  who  was  the  son  of  Edward  the  Second;  who  was  the  son  of  Henry 
the  Third ;  who  was  the  son  of  John ;  who  was  the  son  of  Henry  the  Second ;  who 
was  the  son  of  Matilda;  who  was  the  daughter  of  Henry  the  First;  who  was  the 
brother  of  William  Rufos;  who  was  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror;  who  was 
the  bastard  son  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  by  a  tann^'s  daughter,  of  Falaise. 

If  the  above  be  correct,  and  there  is  no  reasonable  ground 
to  dispute  the  pedigree  of  her  majesty,  we  see  no  great  reason 
why  she  or  her  subjects  should  rejoice  in  the  immaculate  blood 
royal.  The  tanner's  daughter  may  have  been  quite  as  amiable  a 
woman  as  her  glorious  and  high-blooded  descendant,  the  present 
Queen  of  England ;  but  how  would  she^and  many  more  of  h^r 
nobility  turn  up  their  aristocratic  noses  at  the  smell  of  a  tan- 
nery, and  get  up  a  holy  horror  at  her  want  of  chastity  I  And 
yet,  if  we  Took  back  over  the  history  of  the  so-called  nobility 
of  England,  we  shall  find  more  wantonness  among  the  women, 
and^piore  libertinism  among  the  men,  than  among  the  same 
number  of  any  class  of  people  in  any  other  civilized  country 
under  the  sun.  These  pages  shall  not,  however,  be  defiled  by 
the  chronicles  of  any  oi  the  private  histories  of  the  dukes  or 
duchesses,  lords,  counts,  ladies,  or  maids  of  honor.   Seeing  the 
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source  from  wliich  the  main  stream  has  sprung,  we  may  well 
leave  the  tributaries  to  their  natural  impurities,  and  turn  to 
other  points. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  a  Norman,  and  his  wife  Matilda, 
of  Flanders;  so  that  England  has  constantly  been  governed  by 
foreign  blood.  James  lY .  of  Scotland  married  Margaret,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Henry  VIL,  and  thus,  in  the  person  of  James 
YI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  a  Stuart  displaced  the  Plan- 
tagen9ts.  A  little  Saxon  blood  is  mixed  with  them,  but  even 
the  Saxons  are  foreigners  in  England. 

In  a  republican  country,  like  ours,  where  worth  makes  the 
man,  the  want  of  it  the  jfellow,  it  matters  not  at  all  whether 
our  President  is  the  son  of  a  tanner  or  a  judge ;  but  where 
blood  is  considered  a  sine  qua  noru  it  seems  a  little  out  of  the 
way  to  start  it  as  l^e  Duke  of  Normandy  started  the  royal 
blood  of  England. 

It  is  somewhat  strange,  too,  that  people  who  boast  so  much 
of  pure  nationality  as  our  good  cousin  Bull,  should  yet  live  so 
long  under  what  is  in  all  respects  a  foreign  government.  Bro- 
ther Jonathan  at  a  very  early  period  showed  a  most  decided 
disiuclination  to  such  a  state  of  things;  and  we  have  ever  since 
been  governed  by  native  Americans,  our  good  friends  the 
"  Know  Nothings,"  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Queen 
Victoria  must  look  out  and  see  that  none  of  them  cross  the 
Atlantic — ^they  are  down  on  '*  foreigners."* 

Where  titles  and  position  are  made  the  cloak  and  screen  for 
actions  which  would  otherwise  be  a  lasting  disgrace,  and  which 
are  overlooked,  disregarded,  or  imitated,  on  account  of  such 
titles  and  position,  then  can  we  look  to  our  own  high  standard 
of  morals  in  our  public  men  and  distinguished  women  with 
nationsd  pride,  and  to  the  public  opinion  on  such  subjects  with 
the  highest  confidence  and  respect.  Would  the  Duchess  of 
Oleaveland,  or  hundreds  of  others  of  noble  blood,  have  been 
tolerated  in  the  United  States?  Upon  all  these  questions 
public  opinion  here  is  sound  and  healthy;  nor  is  it  easily  cor- 
rupted. Men  willing  to  cater  to  the  basest  passions  of  human 
nature  flooded  the  land  with  books,  pamphlets,  agents  and 
pictures,  designed  to  mislead  the  young  and  infect  the  old — ^to 
oast  loose  the  morals  of  the  nation  upon  the  tempest-tossed  sea 

*  We  fear  our  oontribntor  haa  not  done  Justice  to  "our  good  ftiendfi  the  Enow 
Nothings.''  It  appears  to  us  their  antipathy  to  foreigners  extends  no  fbrther  than 
to  the  Irish— the  Catholic  Irish.  Besides^  can  "  Cousin  Bull'*  desire  a  more  efficient 
and  determined  ally  than  the  new  &ction  ?  Have  they  not  fought  desperately, 
and  with  succesS)  under  thebamier  of  philanthropy — ^British  philanthropy  ?-^d. 
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of  passion — to  teach  doctrines  subversive  of  all  morality  and 
all  decency,  degrading  man  to  the  brutes,  and  inculcating  views 
at  variance  with  all  rdigion,  natursd  and  revealed ;  but  although 
for  a  short  time  the  seed  seemed  to  take  root  and  show  signs 
of  a  flourishing  growth,  yet  the  reaction. has  already  com- 
menced, and  hundreds  who  were  inveigled  into  subscriptions 
and  purchases  are  turning  with  loathing  from  the  polmtion, 
and  returning  from  the  new  lights  and  higher  laws  to  the  pure 
morality  and  orthodoxy  of  chfldhood. 

In  many  thin^  the  democratic  ^arty  has  become  the  conser- 
vative party  of  the  Union.  The  higher  law,  and  abolition,  has 
become  ^the  anti-marriage,  amalgamation  party,  tending  to  the 
subversion  of  every  wholesome  doctrine  in  politics  and  re- 
ligion. In  their  insane  desire  to  outstrip  the  !uemocracy,  they 
have  become  women's-rights  men,  foolishly  supposing  that 
anarchy  means  liberty,  and  incapable  of  striking  the  line  be- 
tween freedom  and  despotism  on  the  one  hand  and  lawless  con- 
fusion on  the  other.  We  shall  resume  this  subject  in  another 
paper,  and  in  the  mean  time  close  this  digression. 

Who,  however,  is  Queen  Victoria,  or  who  are  any  of  the 
crowned  heads  and  potentates  of  the  old  world,  that  they  by  a 
"  divine  right"  should  govern  the  nations  and  p^ples  who  ac- 
knowledge their  sway?  Is  she,  or  any  of  them,  heaven  de- 
scended r  Of  how  much  purer  cl^y  are  they  composed,  than  the 
millions  wliom,  without  the  shadow  of  a  right,  they  now  gov- 
ern? Could  any  of  them  at  an  election  by  the  people  secure 
a  majority  of  their  sujB&ages  ?  We  trow  not ;  and  if  not,  whence 
their  right  to  rule? 

If  merit  has  raised  the  daughter  of  a  French  tanner  to  the 
throne  of  England,  as  it  did  the  son  of  a  Corsican  lawyer  to 
the  throne  of  France,  then  all  is  right,  and  republican — other- 
wise, not.  ^ 

Nevertheless,  if  they  are  willing  to  live  under  such  an  ar- 
rangement, we  do  not  object.  We  desire  only  to  point  out  to 
them  the  great  truth  that  men  are  capable  of  self-government, 
and  that  they  have  the  right  to  choose  their  own  rulers ;  that 
they  shall  analyze  the  blood  royal,  and  see  by  how  much  its 
purity  exceeds  that  of  the  millions  who  obey  its  behests.  Let 
them  be  just  to  themselves,  there  is  then  no  fear  of  injustice  to 
others. 
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Z     E     N     0     B    I    A  . 


'T  WAS  holiday  in  Rome.    Her  seyen-fold  hills 
Were  trembliDg  with  the  tread  of  multitades, 
Who  thronged  her  streets.    Hushed  was  the  busy  hum 
Of  labor — silent  in  the  shops  reposed 
The  instruments  of  toiL       *       *       « 


Alas!  around  that  day's  magnificence 

Has  spread  a  web  of  shame.    The  victor's  sword 

Was  stained  with  cowardice — ^his  dazzling  &me, 

Tarnished  by  insult  to  a  fallen  woman. 

Returning  firom  his  conquests  in  the  East^ 

AurelisQ  led  in  his  triumphant  train 

Palmyra's  beauteous  queen,  2ienobia, 

Whose  chiefest  crime  had  been  the  Ioto  she  bore 

To  her  own  country,  and  her  household  gods. 

*       *    Rome  had  passed  her  noon — ^her  tyranny 
Was  overgrown — an  earthquake  was  at  work 
At  her  foundations,  and  new  dynasties. 
Striking  their  roots  in  ripening  revolutions, 
Were  soon  to  sway  the  destinies  of  realms. 

The  East  was  in  revolt    ♦       ♦       * 
Amid  the  fierce  contention,  'mid  the  din 
Of  war's  sublime  encounter,  and  the  crash 
Of  filling  systems  old,  Palmyra's  queen 
Followed  her  valiant  spouse,  Palmyra's  king. 
Ever  beside  him  in  the  hour  of  peril. 
She  warded  firom  his  breast  the  battie's  rage, 
And  in  the  councils  of  the  Cabinet, 
Her  prudent  wisdom  was  her  husband's  shield. 
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Domestic  treason,  with  insidioos  stab, 
Snatched  from  Zenobia's  side  her  warlike  lord, 
And  threw  upon  her  all  the  anzioos  cares 
Of  an  unstable  and  capriidous  throne ; 
Yet  was  her  genios  not  inadequate. 


Under  her  rule  Palmyra's  fortunes  rose 
To  an  unequalled  altitude,  and  wealth 
Flowed  in  upon  her  like  a  boundless  sea. 
Her  wide  dominions,  stretching  from  the  IC ile 
To  hr  Euxine  and  swift  Euphrates'  flood ; 
Her  active  commerce,  whose  expanded  range 
Monopolized  the  trade  of  all  the  East ; 
Her  stately  Capitol,  whose  towers  and  domes 
Vied  with  proud  Rome  in  architectural  grace— 
Her  own  aspiring  aims  and  high  renown — 
All,  breathed  around  the  Asiatic  queen 
An  atmosphere  of  greatness,  and  betrayed 
Her  bold  ambition,  and  her  rivalry 
With  the  imperial  mistress  of  the  world. 

But  'tis  the  gaudiest  flower  is  soonest  plucked. 

Twas  holiday  in  Rome.    The  morning  sun, 
Emerging  from  the  palace-crested  hills 
Of  the  Gampagna,  poured  a  flood  of  light 
Upon  the  slumbering  city,  summoning 
Its  teeming  thousands  to  the  festivmL 
A  playfiil  breeze,  rich-laden  with  perfume 
From  groves  of  orange,  gently  stirred  the  leaves, 
And  curled  the  ripples  on  the  Tiber's  br^wt. 
And  o'er  the  flowery  plain  it  sea-ward  bore 
The  rising  Paean's  joyful  melodies. 
Flung  to  the  breeze,  high  from  the  swelling  dome 
That  crowned  the  Capitol,  the  imperial  banner, 
Broidered  with  gold  and  glittering  with  gems. 
Unfurled  its  azure  field ;  and  as  it  caught 
The  sunbeams,  and  flashed  down  upon  the  throng 
That  filled  the  Forum,  there  arose  a  shout, 
Deep  as  the  murmur  of  the  cataract 

*       *    Zenobia's  thoughts  were  not  at  Rome. 
The  billows  of  the  mad  excitement  dashed 
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Unheeded}  and  broke  harmleBS  at  her  ^t 
Dim  remimaoenoeB  of  former  days 
Burst  like  a  dreamy  deluge  on  her  mind, 
Leading  her  backward  to  the  buried  past, 
When  in  the  artless  buoyancy  of  youth, 
She  sat  beneath  Palmyra's  fragrant  shades, 
And  wondering,  gleaned  the  long  historic  page, 
Red  with  Rome's  bloody  catalogue  of  crime. 
Little  she  dreamed  Palmjrra's  palaces 
Would  e'er  be  scene  of  Roman  yiolence. 
Little  she  dreamed  that  hers  would  be  the  lot, 
A  captive  queen — and  led  in  chains,  to  grace 
The  splendors  of  a  Roman  holiday. 
Alas !  the  blow  she  thought  not  o^  had  fallen ! 
But  in  the  wreck  of  her  magnificence. 
With  eye  prophetic,  she  beheld  the  doom 
Of  the  proud  Oapitol  of  all  the  world. 
She  saw  the  quickening  symptoms  of  reTolt 
Among  the  nations,  and  idie  caught  their  cry 
For  freedom  and  for  Tengeance.     *       * 


♦       *       *       *       *    Harkl  the  Goth 
Is  thundering  at  the  gate.    His  reckless  sword 
Leaps  from  the^scabbard,  eager  to  ayenge 
The  cause  of  the  oppressed.    A  thousand  years, 
The  sun  has  witnessed,  in  his  daily  course. 
The  tyranny  of  Rome,  now  crushed  for  ever  1 
The  mighty  mass  of  her  usurped  empire. 
By  its  own  magnitude  at  last  dissevered. 
Is  crumbling  into  fragments,  while  the  shades 
Of  long-forgotten  generations  shriek. 
With  fiendish  glee^  orer  the  yawning  gulf 
Of  her  perdition. 
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SIR  DB  LACY  EVANS,  "KCB.;  C.U.B." 


Thd  guooiuiding  Engiligh  general — ^who  oommitted  the  foul  outrage  of 
barmng  our  Capitol  in  the  war  of  1814,  is,  we  perceiTe,  attempting  to  conceal 
his  recent  cowardice  and  skulking  in  the  Orimea  by  the  usual  practice 
adopted  among  English  offidakin  like  circumstances — ^namely,  causing  Tenal 
scribblers  to  puff  him  in  the  newspapers,  and  getting  up  a  testimonial  to 
himself  at  home.  As  he  has  been  successful  in  the  former  respect,  not  only 
in  the  London  Tvaut,  but  in  some  of  the  smaller  firy  journals  here,* we  deem 
it  well  to  present  the  American  public  with  a  few  details  of  his  history. 

We  remember  a  few  years  ago  a  work  was  projected  in  Paris,  with  the  re- 
markably piquant  title  of  ''Generals,  Noted  for  their  Defeats  ;'*  and  it  was 
designed  that  the  0.  U.  R,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  artide, 
should  figure  in  the  first  number,  inasmudi  as  he  had  but  a  short  time 
previously  returned  firom  his  ludicrously  abortive  campaign  in  Spain,  after  a 
miserable  career  of  boasting,  falsehood,  flogging,  and  Mure,  wholly  unpre- 
cedented. We  know  not  what  was  the  result  of  this  desirable  work ;  but 
we  know  enough  of  Evans  to  make  our  readers  in  some  degree  familiar  with 
the  man. 

Ireland,  we  regret  to  say,  has  to  blush  for  the  circumstance  of  this  fellow's 
birth ;  but  she  may  console  herself  for  the  disgrace  by  the  reflection,  that, 
ever  since  he  entered  the  British  service,  he  has  systematically  defiuned  her. 
Like  a  few  other  of  her  unworthy  sons,  he  is  adiamed  of  the  land  of  his 
nativity,  and  has  never  omitted  any  opportunily  of  libelling  her.  He  was 
bom  in  Limerick  some  sixty-five  years  ago ;  and,  when  about  eighteen  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered  the  Bridsh  service,  where  he  attempted 
rai^g  himself  into  note  by  pursuing  the  avocation  of  a  draughtsman.  Being 
without  aristocratic  influence  or  fortune,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
creep  on  in  this  humble  &shion ;  and  his  personal  courage  having  once  or 
twice  been  called  in  question,  he  was  at  last  goaded  into  the  seemingly  despe- 
rate, but  often  remarkably  safe,  course  of  joining  a  forlorn  hope.  Having  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  his  men  before  him,  he  thus  obtained  a  ci^tain*s  commis- 
sion; and  the  speculation  was  so  profitable^  and  at  the  same  time  so  secure, 
that  vre  believe  he  actually  volunteered  on  a  second  occasion,  these  being  the 
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vonly  periods  of  hit  life  in  wliioh  h»  ever  ezpoMd  himaelf  to  r«al  danger, 
tiiongh  he  has  neyar  ceased  to  gaaoonade  about  them  ever  since* 

With  the  peace  of  1815,  Identenaai-Odopel  EvmSi  of  ooorsey  was  shelTed ; 
and,  for  MLj  fifteen  yeaiSi  nothing  was  heard  of  him,  except  as  a  small  pot- 
house orator  in  Westminfiter,  where  he  atteuKpted  to  raise  himsdf  into  noto- 
rkttj  by  the  assuinption  of  demoeratic  pditica  That  city  being  then,  and 
flhi<ce,  goToned  by  a  small  knot  of  coirapt  radicals,  Brans  was  selected  to 
contest  its  representatioa  with  Sir  J<^  Hobhonse,  when  that  worthy,  or  the 
late  Sir  Francis  Bordett^  relosed  any  looger  to  '^  stomp"  (or  post)  the  money 
fer  their  benefit  He  snooeeded,  chiefly  by  profeasing  his  abhorrence  of  the 
custom  of  flogging  m  the  srmy ;  and  his  oonatitnents  must  haye  been  lost 
to  every  feeling  of  dlame  when  they  allowed  the  fellow  himself  to  retiMn  his 
seat  ate  he  had  a  &w  years  subsequently  carried  the  atrocious  practice  to 
an  extent  neyer  before  heard  of^  in  the  course  of  his  wretched  campaign  in 
Spain.  During  the  whole  of  the  period  he  was  in  oommaAd  of  the  untotu- 
nato  British  Brigade  there,  the  lash  never  ceased.  From  moming  tiU  night 
the  men  positively  graaned  under  its  infliction. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  eiq>edition  thus  signfdUaed  was  a  failure. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  most  ndseraUe  Mure  on  record— not  even  excepting  that 
of  the  English  in  the  ootton-bags  of  New-Orleans— an  exploit  in  which 
Evans  also  took  part,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  alacrii;y  in  running 
away.  During  ^e  campaign  in  Spain  his  cowardice  was  equally  conqpicu- 
ous.  He  never  once  exposed  himself  to  danger,  except  in  one  action  into 
whkh  he  was  unexpectedly  foroed  by  Zumalacanreg^y ;  and  when  Gabrera 
shortly  afterward  attempted  to  engage  him  in  another,  the  courage  so 
^'oosed  out"  at  the  extremities  of  our  hero's  fingers  as  to  communicato  a 
remarkable  speed  to  his  limbs.  In  other  words»  the  knave  actually  ran 
away,  and  deserted  Ins  army  in  battle. 

We  need  not  remind  our  readers  of  the  result  of  this  affior.  Any  of 
them  who  may  have  chanced  to  visit  London  for  several  years  subsequently 
must  have  been  shocked  by  the  miserable  spectacle  which  the  unhappy 
wretches  concerned  in  it  presented,  as  they  dragged  themselves,  maimed} 
wouhded,  destitote,  and  in  tatters,  through  ^e  streets  of  that  metropolis,  the 
cor  who  had  thus  abandoned  them  meanwhile  revelling  in  wealth — the 
fruits  of  a  matrimonial  speculation  in  a  wealthy  widow — and  decorated  by 
Palmerston,  his  secret  employer,  with  the  empty  title  of  '^  S^night  Oompan- 
ion  of  the  Bath,"  to  conc^  his  defeat. 

Saving  election  at  Westminster,  nothing  was  heard  of  Evans  for  fully 
fifteen  years  more.  During  the  whole  of  his  parliamentary  career,  though 
professing  to  be  a  democrat,  he  has  in  reality  been  merely  an  unscrupulous 
tool  of  the  English  Whigs— occasionally  professing  or  offering  some  tiham 
opposition  on  trifling  occasions,  but  invariably  supporting  them  in  every 
tyrannical  measure  (especially  against  Ireland)  in  their  hour  of  need.  The 
Irish  patriots  met  with  no  more  virulent  traducer  after  their  unhappy  out- 
break of  18i8,  and  the  continental  republicans  were  equally  insulted  by  bim 
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on  the  oceasion  of  the  infiunouB  eoup  of  the  2d  of  December)  by  Louis  Nft* 
poleon.  It  is  well  known  that  he  even  went  over  to  Paris  for  the  porpose  of 
complimenting  that  peijured  ruffian  on  his  snooessftd  nsnrpation*  It  was 
this,  probably,  in  addition  to  his  lick*spittle  service,  which  induced  the  Whigs 
to  intrust  him  with  his  hute  i^pointment  in  the  Crimea ;  and  here,  it  is  a 
matter  of  notoriety,  tibat  he  signally  disgraced  the  arms  of  England.  On 
every  important  occasion  the  coward  sknlked  in  his  tent  when  there  was 
the  slightest  probability  of  battle;  the  only  time  in  which  he  was  ever  in- 
dnced  to  present  himsdf  being  after  his  secmid  in  command  had  triumph- 
antly repulsed  an  attack  of  the  Russians  at  Inkermann.  Evans  then  pomp- 
ously appeared  on  the  ground  when  the  danger  had  passed  and  the  day  was 
won;  but  shame  and  the  indignation  of  the  troops  preTented  him  from 
assuming  the  command^  as  he  designed,  for  the  purpose  of  monopolising  the 
honor* 

Such  is  the  man  who  stgnalised  the  commencement  of  his  career  by  the 
atrocious  attack  upon  our  Oapitol — an  act  unprecedented  even  in  the  annals 
of  savage  warfiure— and  who  has  appropriately  concluded  it  by  getting  up  a 
testimonial  or  ^*sword  of  honor"  (I)  ^^  himself  in  the  petty  EngUah^dung- 
hill  of  Folkstcme,  where  he  Tegetates  during  the  summ^,  and  has  conse- 
quently acquired  influence  enough  over  the  bakers,  butchers,  and  small 
tradesmen  of  the  place  to  induce  them  to  subscribe  for  its  purchase.  As  in 
the  instance  of  Sir  Hearj  Smith  at  the  battle  of  Aliwal,  it  is  no  secret  to  the 
initiated  that  the  thanks  of  the  renal  Parliament  of  England  hare  been 
voted  to  him  solely  to  enable  him  to  conceal  his  defoat  It  is  our  province, 
however,  as  a  distant  nation,  to  judge  of  men  and  of  matters  with  more  im- 
partiality. Assuch,  we  can  speak  with  the  stem  TOioe  of  posterity,  thou^ 
we  ought  to  beg  posterity's  pardon  for  in  any  dogree  coupling  it  up  with  this 
Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  name  at  all ;  for  if  it  notice  or  remember  him  in  the 
slightest  degree,  it  wHl  only  Im  in  some  such  terms  as  we  have  amended  to 
his  name. 
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A     FEW     FACTS 


IN    KEGABD    TO    ITICHOLAS     07    RUSSIA. 


Thb  death  of  Alexander,  thongli  it  produced  no  change  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Bossian  Empire,  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  series  of  domestic  incidents  full  of  the  deepest 
interest. 

After  closing  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  in  June,  1825,  the  Emperor 
conunenced  a  tour  through  his  extensive  aominions.  .  In  No- 
vember, being  on  a  visit  to  the  Crimea,  he  was  taken  sick  at 
Taganrog,  a  town  situated  on  the  Sea  of  Azof.  Symptoms  of 
Alexander's  declining  state  of  health  had  been  apparent  for 
some  time ;  and  a  few  days  after  he  was  taken  ill  at  Taganrog, 
his  situation  b^n  to  grow  critical,  and  he  expired  on  the  1st 
of  December.  Bis  physicians  ascrioed  his  decease  to  a  bilious 
fever;  but  he  himself  considered  his  malady  an  erysipelas 
driven  in  upon  his  stomach* 

The  unexpected  death  of  Alexander,  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood— ^for  he  was  only  forty-eight  years  of  age— <5reated  much 
uneasiness  throughout  Europe.  Not  that  the  Emperor's  intel- 
lect was  such  as  to  command  admiration  abroad :  nor  his  policy 
of  a  nature  to  acquire  for  him  the  unqualified  respect  of  the 
wise.  Alexander  was  temperate  and  prudent,  but  not  a  great 
monarch.  His  influence  in  foreign  c^Sairs  depended  on  his 
mighty  military  power,  and  the  weight  of  his  vast  empire  in 
the  scale  of  nations.  His  principles  of  administration  had  not 
always  been  uniform,  nor  consistent  At  one  time  he  was  the 
friend  of  peace,  abounding  with  expressions  of  ^ood-will,. 
although  maintaining  the  greatest  standing  army  in  the  world. 
At  another,  he  was  disposed  to  &vor  liberal  ideas  and  to  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  his  subjects.  But  subsequently, 
the  development  of  his  policy,  as  head  of  the  holy  alliance, 
tended  to  destroy  that  esteem  for  his  character  which  his  early 
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misfortunes,  when  attacked  by  Napoleon,  had  inspired,  and 
which  his  subsequent  successes  confirmed.  Still,  when  he  died, 
anxiety  was  felt  for  the  consequences.  Would  not  his  death  be 
followed  by  some  act  on  the  part  of  his  successor  to  disturb  the 
present  course  of  events?  was  the  universal  question  in  Europe 
and  America.  But  these  speculations  were  abruptly  termi- 
nated by  the  singular  events  which  transpired  in  the  capital,  on 
the  news  of  .his  decease  being  received  there. 

Alexander  left  no  children :  of  course,  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, as  prescribed  by  the  testament  of  Paul,  which  was  regard- 
ed as  a  fundamental  law,  the  imperial  crown  would  descend  to 
his  elder  brother,  the  Ghrand  Duke  Gonstantine,  who  was  in 
Warsaw  at  this  period.  Intelligence  of  Alexander's  death  was 
sent  from  Taganrog  to  St.  Petersburg  by  express,  and  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  Grand  Duke  Nicholas,  Alexander's 
second  brother.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Gonstantine  had, 
at  the  instance  of  Alexander,  renounced  his  right  of  succession 
in  favor  of  Nicholas.  Nevertheless,  Nicholas  immediately  as- 
sembled the  palace  guards,  and  after  taking  himself  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Gonstwtine,  caused  it  to  be  administered  to  the 
guards  and  the  prominent  officers  of  the  army.  These  acts  were 
done  with  the  advice  and  the  approbation  of  the  empress 
mother. 

Scarcely  had  Nicholas  discharged  this  dulnr,  when  he  was 
apprised  by  the  Senate,  that  the  late  Emperor  had  deposited  in 
their  hancls,  in  October,  1828,  a  letter  under  his  seal,  with  a 
direction  upon  it,  in  his  own  handwriting,  to  open  the  packet 
immediately  on  his  decease,  and  before  proceeding  on  any  other 
business.  This  packet  contained  a  letter  of  Oonstantine's, 
dated  Januaiy  14th,  1822,  addressed  to  Alexander,  by  virtue 
of  which,  he  renounced  the  succession  of  the  throne,  belonging 
to  him  by  right  of  primogeniture ;  and  a  manifesto  bearing  the 
signature  of  Alexander,  dated  August  the  16th,  1828,  ratifying 
Oonstantine's  renunciation,  and  declaring  Nicholas  to  be  his 
successor  to  the  empire.  Documents  of  the  same  tenor  had 
been  deposited  also  with  the  directing  senate  and  the  holy  synod, 
and  in  the  cathedral  Ghurch  of  the  Ascension  at  Moscow. 

Nevertheless,  Nicholas  refused  to  abide  by  an  abdication 
which,  when  it  took  place,  was  not  proclaimed  openly,  and  had 
not  received  the  force  of  law,  as  irrevocable.  Accordingly,  the 
Senate  took  and  subscribed  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Gonstan- 
tine, caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  by  ukase ;  and  despatched 
orders  to  every  department  of  the  empire,  to  have  the  oath  ad- 
ministered to  all  the  male  subjects  of  Gonstantine. 
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Suxelj  tliis  reluctance  to  invade  wliat  he  considered  a  moral 
right — ^this  self-denial  which  coxdd  exercise  itself  even  at  the 
cost  of  the  widest  empire  in  the  world,  argues  well  for  the  cha- 
racter of  Nicholas,  buch  &cts  are  in  themselves  a  sufficient  re- 
fiatadon  to  the  chaiges  of '' reckless  ambition/'  and  an  ^^insa- 
tiate spirit  of  self-aggrandizement,"  now  so  lavishly. bestowed 
upon  their  (once)  ''model  Emperor"  by  the  minions,  toadies, 
foolSy  flatterers,  and  dupes  of  that  empire  '^  upon  which  the  son 
never  sets." 

tntelligence  of  Alexander's  death  reached  Warsaw,  direct 
from  Taganrog,  two  davs  before  it  was  known  at  St.  Peteisburff. 
Oonstantine  immediatelj,  befpre  hearing  from  the  capital,  ad- 
%  dressed  letters  to  the  empress  mother,  and  to  Nicholas,  m  which 

^  *     he  persisted  in  renoxmcing  the  throne.    Meantime,  he  continued 

to  reside  at  Warsaw  as  a  private  individual,  and  when  acquaint- 
ed with  the  proceeding  at  the  capital,  he  again  wrote  to 
Nicholas,  solemnly  persisting  in  his  previous  declarations,  and 
refusing  the  proffered  allegianoe  of  the  Bussians. 

Nicholas  no  longer  hesitated  to  assume  the  imperial  dignity. 
By  a  manifesto  dated  December  the  24th,  he  announced  the 
foregoing  &cts,  annexing  copies  of  the  writings  and  correspond- 
ence of  which  we  have  given  an  abstract  On  the  25th  he  com- 
>  municated  these  documents  to  the  Senate,  and  was  immediately 

proclaimed  Emperor.  On  the  next  day,  the  manifesto  was  pub- 
ushed,  and  orders  were  issued  to  the  guards  to  reassemble  and 
taike  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Emperor. 

These  remarkable  incidents  could  not  but  fill  Europe  with 
astonishment.  The  world  hesitated  to  believe  that  both 
Nicholas  and  Constantino  were  so  ready  to  relinquish  their 
claims  to  the  ^eatest  empire  on  earth.  Curiosity  was  busy, 
above  all,  to  discover  the  motives  of  Constantine's  renunciation 
in  1822.  They  who  suspect  duplicity  in  every  act  of  a  court, 
insist  that  Nicholas  was  insincere,  and  that  Oonstantine  was 
authoritatively  compelled  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  his  younger 
brother.  On  the  omer  hand,  if  it  were  so,  never  did  compul- 
sion wear  more  completely  the  air  of  cheerftd  willingness.  In 
his  letter  of  abdication,  Oonstantine  says :  ''  I  do  not  lay  claim 
to  the  qnritj  the  abiUAeSj  or  the  strength  which  would  be  required 
if  I  should  ever  exercise  the  high  dignity  to  which  I  may  pos- 
sess a  right  by  birth."  He  afterwards  says:  "Ac  circufw- 
stanees  of  my  present  situation  induce  me  still  more  to  adopt  this 
measure."  These  expressions  fhmish  much  color  to  the  gen- 
erally received  idea  that  Oonstantine  was  prevailed  on  by 
Alexander  to  do  this,  in  consideration  of  the  Emperor's  con- 
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sentuig  to  his  marriage  with  a  Polish  lady  of  humble  circum- 
stanoea  But  the  submissiyeness  of  temper  implied  in  such  an 
act  for  such  a  cause,  and  his  disqualifying  expressions  concern- 
ing himself  above  cited,  are  by  no  means  in  unison  with  the 
impetuous  and  warlike  character  which  Ck>nstantine  had  always 
been  supposed  to  possess. 

Notwithstanding  the  deliberate  caution  with  which  Nicholas 
proceeded  previous  to  ascending  the  throne,  and  the  reiterated 
acta  of  renunciation  voluntarily  executed  by  Constantine,  so 
great  a  change  in  the  order  of  succession  was  not  effected  with- 
out disturbance  and  bloodshed. 

Opposition  to  the  new  Emperor  was  first  exhibited  by  part 
of  tne  regiment  of  Moscow,  who,  when  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  fulegiance  to  Nicholas,  left  their  barracks  in  martial 
array,  prodamiinR  C!onstantine.  They  marched  to  the  square 
of  Jjsaac,  where  they  were  joined  by  one  or  two  other  corps, 
which  increased  the  number  of  the  seditious  to  about  two  thou- 
sand men.  General  Miloradovitch,  the  military  governor, 
instantly  repaired  to  the  square,  and  endeavored  to  reclaim  the 
mutineers;  but  was  shot  at  and  mortally  wounded  with  a 
pistoL  Nicholas  also  addressed  the  rebels  himself,  but  in  vain. 
At  length,  when  night  approached,  the  soldiers  persisting  in 
their  mutiny,  it  was  found  necessary  to  order  up  the  troops, 
who  soon  dispersed  the  rebels,  and  killed  about  two  hundred 
of  their  number.  Tranquillity  was  quickly  restored ;  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  troops  in  tne  city  remamed  faithful  to  Nicholas. 

To  justify  the  measures  of  severity  adopted,  the  new  Empe- 
ror issued  a  proclamation.  He  announcea  that  the  mutineers 
were  not  actuated  by  any  regard  for  Constantine.  His  name 
had  been  used  merely  as  a  pretext  for  their  disorders.  Their 
object,  he  affirmed,  was  long  meditated  and  matured  in  dark- 
ness; it  being  no  less  than  to  cast  down  the  throne  and  the 
laws,  and  overturn  the  empire. 

A  8pe<Hal  commission  was  immediately  instituted,  consisting 
of  the  Grand  Duke  Michael  and  several  high  officers  of  state 
and  the  army^  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  the  extent  of  the 
all^^  conspiracy.  Numerous  arrests  followed,  chiefly  of 
military  officers.  One  of  the  orders  led  to  another  disturbance, 
more  deliberate  and  persevering  than  the  first.  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Mouravieff  Apostol,  one  of  the  accused,  attacked  and 
wounded  hia  ccdond,  who  attempted  to  arrest  nim,  and  insti- 
gated six  companies  of  the  regiment  to  revolt  under  pretence 
of  fidelity  to  Oonstantine.  After  pUlaging  the  military  chesty 
setting  me  the  malejGactors  imprisoned  at  v  assilkoff,  and  plun- 
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dering  the  town,  the  insurgents  marched  towards  Bela*Tcher- 
koff.  They  were  overtaken,  and  all  who  were  not  killed  in  the 
engagement,  laid  down  their  arms  and  were  taken  prisoners. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made,  pending  the  sittmgs  of  the 
commission,  until  at  len^h  their  proceedings  were  concluded 
and  published,  when  it  became  publicly  known  that  a  num- 
ber of  officers  who  had  served  in  France  and  Germany,  and 
imbibed  some  notions  of  liberty,  but  neither  sound  nor  practi- 
cable ones,  on  their  return  to  Russia,  had  combined  with  K>reign 
and  secret  societies  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  their  prin- 
ciples. The  parent  society  was  called  the  "  Union  of  Sarety." 
No  harmony  existed  among  the  different  leaders,  whose  views 
were  utterly  at  variance,  some  proposing  a  republic,  some  a 
constitutional  monarchy ;  and  no  rational  plan  of  operations 
had  been  concerted. 

The  report  of  the  ^'  commission  on  secret  societies,"  was  made 
Mav  SOth,  and  was  directly  followed  by  the  appointment  of  a 
high  court,  for  the  trial  of  the  parties  accused.  After  a  labori- 
ous examination  of  all  the  evidence,  the  court  convicted  one 
hundred  and  twenty  persons.  They  were  classed  and  sen- 
tenced according  to  the  aggravation  of  their  respective  offences ; 
five  to  be  drawn  and  quartered,  and  the  rest  to  various  pun- 
ishments, from  death  down  to  exile  and  degradation. 

By  imperial  ukase,  the  proceedings  of  the  court  were  ap- 
proved, but  all  the  punishments  commuted  to  less  severe  ones. 
Mve  persons  only  were  executed  capitally,  and  they  simply  by 
hangmg,  which  took  place  July  25th,  1825.  And  thus,  in  the 
termination  of  the  affair,  Nicholas  had  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise his  clemency,  which  he  did  not  £Edl  to  miprove ;  thereby 
effiusing  the  memory  of  scenes  and  incidents  which  threw  a 
gloom  over  the  conmiencement  of  his  reign. 

Scarcely  was  the  tranquillity  of  his  empire  restored,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  defence  of  his  territory,  against  a  Moham- 
medan Persian  invasion.  A  brief  struggle  ensued,  followed  by 
a  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concludecTon  the  22d  February, 
1828.  By  this  treaty  large  concessions  were  made  to  Eussia. 
Besides  large  territories,  Persia  ceded  to  Bussia  all  the  winters 
flowing  into  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  a  pecuniary  indemnity  of 
twenty  millions  of  alver  roubles  ($15,000)  for  losses  and  dam- 
ages sustained  by  Eussian  subjects  during  the  war. 

The  generous  spirit  and  humane  temper  of  the  manifesto  of 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  proclaiming  the  treaty  of  peace,  is  not 
the  least  glorious  of  the  triumphs  which  crowned  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Persian  war.    We  now  pass  to  scenes  of  deeper 
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interest  and  more  momentous  consequences.  Immediately 
after  his  accession,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  had  informed  the 
Bussian  ministers  at  all  the  courts,  that  he  should  continue  the 
general  course  of  policy  which  had  been  established  and  pur- 
sued by  his  brother.  Conferences  were  soon  after  opened  at 
Ackerman,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the 
Bussian  government  and  the  Porte ;  and  tiie  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton was  sent  by  the  British  government  as  a  special  embas^ 
to  St  Petersburg,  ostensibly  to  compliment  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  but  in  substance  to 
press  upon  the  Bussian  j^ovemment  the  importance  to  the  gen- 
eral peace  of  Europe,  of  the  preservation  of  the  Bussian  peace 
with  the  Porte,  and  to  come  to  an  understanding  of  the  terms 
on  which  the  leading  Christian  powers  of  Europe  should  inter- 
.  pose  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  This  was  settled  oy  the  protocol 
of  4th  April,  1826,  signed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  and  Count  Nesselrode  for  Bussia, 

In  the  meanderings  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  the  labyrinth 
of  state  policy,  may  be  found  the  clue  to  this  protocol  of  the 
4th  April,  1826,  matured  into  the  treaty  of  6th  July,  1827.  It 
was  an  anomaly  in  diplomacy — a  triple  alliance  against  one  of 
the  parties  to  it, — ^a  bargain  by  which,  under  the  ostensible  pre- 
tence of  interposing  to  reestablish  peace  between  the  Ottoman 
Porte  and  the  people  of  Greece,  Great  Britain  and  France  in- 
tended to  tie  the  hands  of  Bussia,  and  thus  prevent  her  from 
emancipating  Greece  from  the  thraldom  of  Trixkish  oppression. 
To  this  treatv,  the  ministers  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  sub- 
scribed, and  thereby  the  sovereign  of  Bussia  suffered  his  hands 
to  be  bound,  as  the  hands  of  Samson  were  bound  by  the  Phi- 
listines, because  they  had  discovered  the  secret  of  his  strength. 

The  motives  assigned  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty  of  July, 
1827,  were  the  protection  of  commerce,  the  pressing  request  of 
the  Greeks  to  the  Idngs  of  Bbranoe  and  Great  Britain  for  their 
interposition,  and  the  desire  to  arrest  the  efiusion  of  human 
blooa  and  other  evils  which  might  arise  from  the  continuance 
of  the  existing  state  of  a&irs.  But  the  suppression  of  coca- 
siomd  piracies,  and  the  stoppage  of  the  musion  of  blood, 
would,  if  they  could  justify  one  power  in  its  interposition  be- 
tween the  government  of  another  and  its  revolted  subjects, 
always  afford  the  same  motives  in  every  war  that  might^arise. 
The  request  of  the  Greeks  was  certainlv  no  new  thing.  They 
had,  for  years  and  years  before,  urged  the  same  request  to  deaf 
or  unlistenin^  ears.  The  real  motive  was  to  tie  the  hands  of 
Nicholas,  and  to  prevent  the  emancipation  of  the  Greeks. 
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Although  this  treaty  led  immediately  to  its  inevitable  result, 
the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at  !n  avarino,  it  is  plain  that 
such  an  event  was  not  intended  or  expected  by  the  nigh  con- 
tracting parties ;  they  believed  that  its  result  would  be  to  over- 
awe the  Sultan,  and  extort  from  him  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
without  requiring  that  a  blow  should  be  struck  on  the  part  of 
the  allies.  But  now  little  of  real  concert  there  was  between 
them,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  within  a  fort- 
night after  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  one  of  its  articles,  in- 
tended to  have  been  kept  strictly  secret,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
crept  into  the  public  newspapers  of  London.  Of  course,  no 
one  was  able  to  discover  which  of  the  high  contracting  powers 
betrayed  the  others  by  divulging  their  secrets  to  the  world. 

The  occupation  of  Adrianople  by  the  Bussians  was  the^g- 
nal  for  an  oflfer  for  a  negotiation  on  the  part  of  the  Turks, 
which  shortly  afterwards  terminated  in  a  treaty  of  peace.  This 
trealy  was  duictated  hj  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  an  enemy, 
whose  powers  of  resistance  against  him  were  extinguished. 
For  the  first,  time  since  the  Hegira,  the  standard  of  the  prophet 
was  prostrated  in  the  dust.  The  city  of  Constantinople  and 
the  empire  of  the  Osmanlis  were  vanquished.  It  would  have 
been  as  easy  for  Nicholas  to  have  reconsecrated  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  as  it  had  been  for  Mahomet  th^  Second  to  convert 
it  into  a  mosque.  The  Sultan  and  his  Kaliphat  were  in .  the 
reach  of  his  hand.  In  the  hidtory  of  the  world,  there  are  few 
examples  of  the  forbearance  with  which  the  victor  permitted 
his  commanding  general  to  sign  the  peace  of  Adrianople. 

But  this*  was  strictly  conformable  to  the  declaration  with 
which  he  had  commenced  the  war.  He  had  disclaimed  all 
purposes  of  aggrandizement  He  had  promised  to  meet  with 
a  hearty  welcome  any  overtures  from  his  adversary  during  the 
progress  of  the  war;  and  the  promise  was  faithfully  kept.  For 
this  forbearance,  he  obtained  no  credit  with  his  allies.  On  the 
contrary,  they  were  the  jffi^  to  damor  against  the  rigor  of  the 
terms  which  he  had  imposed.  They  were  quite  shocked  at 
the  amount  of  the  indemnities  exacted,  to  cover  in  part  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  They  shuddered  at  the  secunties  re- 
quired for  the  future  protection  of  Eussian  subjects  in  the  Otto- 
man dominions,  by  placing  them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  ministers  and  consuls.  They  took  umbrage  even  at  the 
article  by  which  the  Sultan  acceded  to  the  treaty  of  6th  July, 
1827,  and  to  the  protocol  of  22d  March,  1829,  to  which  they 
themselves  were  parties. 

It  has  been  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  some  dissatisfaction 
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was  manifested  in  Bossia,  that  the  career  of  victory  was  arrest- 
ed short  of  Constantinople.  The  fact  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  regards  the  cause  of  Christendom  and  of  humanity ;  but 
it  affords  a  signal  proof  of  the  Emperor's  faithfulness  to  his 
word,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  qualities  that  can  adorn  the 
character  of  an  absolute  monarch.  In  the  declaration  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  perhaps  the  Emperor  gave  too  ready 
a  pledge  to  the  jealousies  and  invidious  fears  of  his  allies ;  but 
having  given  it,  the  fulfilment  of  its  promise  was  due  no  less 
to  his  justice  than  his  magnanimity. 

Pass  we  now  to  Poland.  Europe  had  already  seen  the  three 
north-eastern  monarchies,  Austria,  Prussia  and  Kussia,  combine 
for  the  partition  of  Poland,  thus  breaking  down  the  doctrine  of 
the  status  in  quo^  that  common  law  in  Europe,  by  which  alone 
the  weaker  powers  subsisted.  The  western  powers  seemed 
rather  terrified  than  shocked  and  aroused  by  tne  high-handed 
violation  of  the  national  sovereignty  of  the  Poles ;  and  the  show 
of  indignatipn  on  the  part  of  England  and  France  had  evapor- 
ated in  idle  and  firuitless  popular  sympathy  with  the  sufferers. 
But  the  Poles  were  left  to  ngnt  the  battles  of  their  independence 
single-handed,  and  this  gallant  and  free-spirited  nation,  which, 
within  less  than  a  century,  had  numbered  twenty  million  souls, 
was,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  swallowed  up  and  destroyed. 
Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 

The  hope  of  independence  under  everv  discouragement,  wait- 
ing only  a  favorable  moment,  was  still  Kept  alive;  and  it  is  al- 
most inconceivable  what  extraordinary  effect  the  "  Three  days 
in  France"  exercised  over  the  sympathies  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Warsaw.  The  agitation  among  the  Poles  acquired  new  in- 
tensity, and  the  revolution  was  precipitated.  The  time  for 
action  had  now  arrived:  that  for  deliberation  had  passed.  The 
arrest  of  some  eightv  young  Polish  students,  who  had  been  ac- 
customed to  assemble  every  year  in  conmiemoration  of  the 
storming  of  Praga  by  Suwarrow  in  1796,  when  that  General 
had  put  to  death  80,000  of  its  inhabitants,  filled  the  measure  of 
endurance  among  the  patriots.  The  news  spread  through 
Warsaw  with  the  quickness  of  thought,  and  prompted  the  con- 
spirators to  commence  the  revolution.  "Poland  for  everl" 
was  the  animating  cry.  To  secure  the  person  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Constantino  was  their  first  aim.  It  was  conceived  that  if 
in  their  possession,  he  could  be  beneficially  employed  as  a 
hostage  or  mediator  with  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  But  the 
Grand  Duke,  having  been  apprised  of  his  danger,  had  already 
made  good  his  escape.    The  successes  of  that  day,  however. 
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seemed  a  realization  of  their  long-hoarded  hopes  of  independ- 
ence. 

Of  the  glorious  straggle  which  ensued— of  that  heroic  and 
self-sacrificing  resistance,  which,  all  things  considered,  has 
scarce  a  paraUel  in  history,  all  Americans  are  still  mindful.  For 
the  repealing  of  the  Constitution  of  Poland,  in  defiance  of  the 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  by  virtue  of  which  alone 
he  held  the  kingdom,  Nicholas  has  yet  to  atone. 

Since  then — tf  we  except  the  chronic  war  alon^  the  Caucasus 
— the  wheels  of  the  Eussian  empire  have  silently  and  pacific- 
ally progBCSsed.  The  Emperor,  fireed  from  foreign  embroil- 
ments, steadily  devoted  his  administrative  talents  and  ceaseless 
personal  supervision  to  the  organization  and  construction  of 
that  nation  which,  yet  inchoate,  nis  great  predecessor  Peter  had 
beq^ueathed  to  him.  That  he  did  not  abandon  his  traditionary 
pohcy,  his  recent  measures  leave  us  no  possibility  to  doubt. 

For  many  years  past,  the  Porte,  moved  by  the  most  inveter- 
ate animosity,  has  eagerly  embraced  every  opportunity  of  em- 
bittering her  relations  with  Kussia.  During  the  last  four  years, 
and  since  Napoleon  began  to  exercise  an  influence  in  Constan- 
tinople, the  conduct  of  the  Porte  has  become  more  and  more 
offensive.  A  religious  animosity,  existing  for  several  centuries, 
has  increased  the  intensity  of  tnis  herecutary  feud — this  unre- 
lenting antagonism,  which  can  only  end  with  the  destruction  of 
one  or  the  other. 

Ei^land.  clothed  in  all  the  show  of  sanctity,  and  France,  im- 
pelled by  tne  domineering  nature  of  her  nationsd  character,  and 
directed  by  an  upstart  of  the  darkest  treachery  and  most  shame- 
less perjury,  have  at  length  succeeded  in  forcing  Bussia  into  a 
war,  which  th^  desire  the  world  at  large,  and  more  especially 
these  United  States,  to  believe  a  holy  crusade.  But  it  is  for 
power,  and  power  alone,  that  these  two  hitherto  hostile  nations 
nave  ikken  each  other  by  the  hand.  The^  already  give  a  fore- 
taste of  how  they  would  exercise  it,  if  their*  sway,  by  destroy- 
ing Russia,  should  become  firmly  established.  Let  us  hope  that 
the  calm,  quiet  self-reliance  with  which  Nicholas  accepted  the 
challenge  of  the  allies,  may  indicate  a  speedy  and  successful 
termination  to  a  war  which  has  been  thrust  upon  him. 
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BOOK     NOTICES. 


SUxnhope  BurkigK    The  Jeawta  tn  our  Homn.    A  Navel    By  Eokn  Mu,    New^ 
Tark :  Stringer  A  Toumtend. 

This  novel— or  rather  this  political  diasertatioD,  enveloped  in  the  thinnest 
and  most  filmy  figments  of  romance,  has  made  considerable  noise  in  the 
world,  and  stands  a  not  contemptible  chance  of  being  fiiTorablj  noticed  in 
the  columns  of  The  London  Times.  It  is,  we  confess,  Tery  readable,  very 
"  thrilling/'  Tery  handsomely  got  up,  every  way  creditable  to  the  publishers, 
and  every  way  worthy  of  an  eztensiye  perusal  in  Hindostan  and  amongst 
the  fiiithful  Hindoos  generally.  We  must  confess^  likewise,  that  we  foar  the 
name  is  a  misnomer;  for  ^' Helen  Dhu"  is,  very  emphatically,  a  foreign 
appellation,  having  Helen  Macgregor  (the  wife  of  Roderick  Dhu,  or  dark 
Roderick,  a  marauding  Scotchman  with  no  very  accurate  estimation  of  the 
laws  of  meum  and  tutm)  for  its  original  [We  may  observe,  in  a  parenthe- 
sis, that  there  are  Scotchmen  amcmgst  ourselves,  who,  by  all  accounts,  pre- 
serve the  traditionary  adherence  to  *'  black  maiL"] 

The  book  before  us  represents  upon  its  title-page  a  gentleman  in  an 
'*  excited''  condition  and  rather  riotous  habiliments,  who  grasps  his  hat  in 
one  hand  and  shakes  the  other  very  vehemently  against  some  party  not 
particularized  by  the  artist  He  has  one  foot  upon  a  scroll,  which  is  fortu- 
nately not  the  Constitution,  but  the  business-card  of  the  engraver ;  and  there 
is  something  in  the  lineaments  of  his  face  which  reminds  us  forcibly  of  an 
ex-clerical,  ex-consular,  ivory-crested  correspondent  of  a  celebrated  London 
daily. 

•  On  the  page  opposite  this  every-way  remarkable  picture,  we  see  an  her- 
aldic eagle  crouching  excitedly  on  the  segment  of  a  flabby  circle  which  may 
possibly  be  intended  to  represent  the  globe,  but  reminds  us  much  more 
strongly  of  an  exaggerated  pumpkin.  We  are  confirmed  in  this  latter  sup- 
position by  the  6ct  that,  beneath  the  segment  indicated,  there  is  a  consider- 
able fire  and  a  much  more  oonmderable  smoke— a  smoke,  in  fkct,  which  half 
envelops  the  excited  bird,  and  makes  us  anxious  foir  his  plumage.  Beneath 
the  torches  from  which  proceed  the  luliginous  vapors  aforesaid,  there  hangs 
a  drapery,  which,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  explanation,  we  must  suppose 
to  be  a  flannel  petticoat,  and  a  not  over-modish  one  at  that  The  hook  and 
eye  which  should  confine  it  round  the  waist  must  long  ago  have  fallen 
from  the  dilapidated  garment ;  for  we  see  that  a  bell-pull  rope  and  worsted 
tassel  is  substituted  in  its  stead.  Having  said  thus  much,  and  so  lavishly 
belauded  the  titie-page,  we  find  ourselves  conveniently  short  of  space  6>r 
finiher  comment  The  book  is  a  fine  book  for  those  who  admire  its  particu* 
lar  style,  and  adhere  to  its  cardinal  dogmas.    It  is  a  work  that  can  not  fail 
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to  become  the  alsndird  Yolume  of  anj  libniy  where  inteHigenoe,  good  taste, 
aoimd  judgment,  liberal  policy,  and  the  proprieties  of  langaage  are  entirely 
disregarded.  We  congratiilaite'MeBsrB.  Stringer  k  Townaend  on  the  popu- 
larity which  this  work  has  adueved.  It  well  sustains  the  reputation  they 
here  established  as  publishers  of  the  most  excited  light  literature. 

Pride  c/ndPr^vdioe.*  By  Mis$A^tiei^   \2mo.cMk,   Kew-Tork:  Bunce  A  Brother, 
134  K<u8au  street 

Ws  entertain  the  profoundest  respect  for  female  geniu^  and  are  well 
assured  that,  when  confined  to  its  proper  sphere,  its  productions  are  not 
only  ornamental,  but  requisite  to  the  completeness  of  any  national  literature. 
We  would  not  see  our  wiyes  or  sisters  plunge  into  the  arena  of  politics  or 
meddle  with  pursuits  unsuited  to  them;  but  in  the  walks  of  fiction  or 
romance,  in  song,  and  in  all  those  branches  of  intellectual  culture  where 
sensibility  and  tenderness  are  required,  the  finer  and  more  delicate  mind  of 
woman  might  greatly  aid  the  full  development  of  human  nature.  Miss 
Edgeworth,  Miss  Porter,  Mrs.  Sigoumey,  Mrs.  Eemans,  and  Miss  Landon 
might  well  be  pointed  out  as  exemplars  of  female  genius  working  steadily  in 
its  true  direction ;  and  to  this  catalogue,  so  illustrious,  Miss  Austen's  name 
may  well  be  added.  Her  norels  are  life-portrailares  of  sodety,  neither 
exaggerated  above  belief  nor  fitlling  down  into  commonplace  detail  The 
genial  viyadty  and  sparkling  wit  of  her  conversational  pages  have  rarely,  if 
ever,  been  equalled;  and  a  perusal  of  '*  Pride  and  Prejudice*'  would  form  a 
valuable  lesson  to  all  aq>irants  ibr  a  ready  and  fluent  utterance  of  their  ideas. 
The  dull  conventionalities  of  life  become  instinct  with  interest  in  her  handa 

The  lAfe  aaid  BecnOiea  qf  Fanny  FertL    Keuh  York :  R  Longed:  BroQm,    1856. 

We  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of  having  heard  or  read  the  name  of 
^  Fanny  Fern"  in  some  newspaper  or  literary  journal  at  some  former  but 
forgotten  time.  We  are  ther^ore  the  more  pleased  to  find  in  a  compendious 
volume,  the  "  Beauties"  of  the  lady  whose  voluminous  writings  have  doubt- 
less engrossed  the  laborious  hours  of  her  eulogist  for  many  months.  And 
here  we  may  remark,  that  the  anonymous  compiler  has  selected  a  strangely 
bad  device :  he  professes  to  give  the  '^  Life  and  Beauties"  of  his  authoress, 
and  yet  represents  himself  upon  the  embossed  cover  as  a  viper  biting  a  file. 
We  have  not  read  "Buth  Hall,"  we  are  happy  to  inform  the  public ;  and 
therefore  can  not  venture  an  opinion  as  to  whether  this  volume  be  the 
ebullition  of  the  rage  of  "  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  or  the  real  admiration  of  a  distracted 
adorer.  We  learn  from  it,  however,  that  the  fair  anonymity  whose  perfec- 
tions pretend  to  be  here  chronicled,  was  a  most  undutiful  daughter  to  a 
most  indulgent  father,  a  most  reckless  critic  of  the  faults  and  foibles  of  a 
ringletted  and  super-exquisite  brother.  If  these  are  to  be  esteemed  the 
''Beauties"  of  a  female  character,  we  (not  belonging  to  the. school  of  Lucy 
Stone)  can  not  properly  appreciate  them.  On  the  whole,  the  book  is  very 
readable,  and  would  make  a  good  accompaniment  to  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum's 
exhibition  of  the  ''Happy  Family." 
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WtVerfs  Soo9t  aind  «Aep  Pt^^ert^  now  flr$t  cqOmM    Jjy  WuhUifftink  JMn^ 
KeuhTork:  Putnam, 

Ths  name  of  IrriBg  almost  rmdeni  anj  notice  niuieoesaaiy.  .  We  do  not 
•eek  to  paint  the  lily  or  gild  refined  gold :  and  any  farther  notice  of  the 
author  of  the  '*  Sketch  Book,"  hia  quaint  peculiaritieB  and  ever-genial  style, 
might  seem  a  work  of  supererogation — more  espedallj  within  such  limits 
as  our  literary  table  is  confined  ta  This  Tolome  is  a  rerised  and  judidoug 
collectiou  of  t)io6e  inimitable  stories  which  have,  from  time  to  time,  been 
contributed  by  Mr.  Irving  to  the  periodicals  of  the  day.  They  form  a  most 
delightful  melange,  neither  so  long  as  to  be  considered  tedious,  nor  too  brief 
to  arouse  our  interest  The  stories  possess  the  most  diversified  character, 
and  are  laid  in  every  age  and  dime :  we  cordially  commend  the  book  to  the 
attention  of  all  readers  of  standard  romance  as  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion that  has  been  nuule  of  late  to  the  light  literature  of  our  day.  We  owe 
to  the  author's  genius  a  debt  which  posterity  must  in  part  repay ;  neverthe- 
less, we  cheerfully  acknowledge  the  further  obligation  of  this  volume. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  req)ective  publishers  fer  copies  of  the'  Ibllowing 
books,  notices  of  whidi  will  H>pear  in  our  next : 

SuMia  As  JR  h.  By  Count  Adam  De  Gurowdd.  D.  Apjdeton  ft' Go.  New* 
York:  1864. 

A  7mrof1he  War.  By  Adam  De  GurowskL  D.  Appletonft  Oa  New*Toik: 
1866. 

Annuai  of  SeienHfie  Diaoovory ;  or^  Tear  Bock  of  JFbeta  in  Soimoe  aind  Art  for 
1856.  Edited  by  David  A.  WeOa,  A.  M.  Boston:  Gould  k  Uncoln,  69  Wash- 
ington street    1866. 

HhtoB  on  Duek  and  DwOmg^  alphabetically  arranged,  with  a  prdiminary  histori- 
cal essay.  By  Lorenzo  Sabina  Boston:  Crosby,  Nichols  k  Co.,  Ill  Washington 
street    1856. 

The  Vvrginia  ComedUmo;  or^  Old  Days  in  the  Old  [Dominion,  Edited  from  the 
MBS.  of  a  Rfflngharo,  Esq.  In  3  vols.  New-York:  D.  Appleton  k  Co,  346  and 
348  Broadway.    London:  16  LitUe-Britain.    .1865. 

A  Complete  TreoHae  on  Artificial  Fieh-Breoding.  Liduding  the  Reports  on  the 
Subject  made  to  the  French  Academy  and  the  French  Govermnent  \  and  Particulars 
of  the  Discovery  as  pursued  in  England.  Translated  and  edited  by  W.  H.  Fry. 
Illustrated  with  engravings.  New-York :  Appleton  k  Co.,  346  and  348  Broadway. 
1865. 

The  BatUes  of  the  Crimea.  Lddnding  an  Historical  Snmmaiy  of  the  Russian 
War,  from  the  Commencement  to  the -Present  Time,  giving  a  graphic  Hctnre  of  the 
great  Drama  of  the  War,  and  embradng  a  new  Flan  of  SebastopoL  New- York: 
a.  S.  Wells,  140  Nassau  street    1866. 

A  South-Side  View  of  Slavery ;  or,  Three  MonOie  at  the  SouffL  Nkbxmiah 
ADAits,  D.D.    Boston:  T.  R.  Harvin,  and  Mnsaey  A  Co.    1864. 

ify  Oourtehii^f  and  its  Consequences,  By  HmiXT  Wtkoit.  New-Yoik:  J.  C. 
Derby.    1865. 
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^RUSSIA  AND  THE  ANGLaPRENCH  ALLIANCE. 


Such  is  the  vast  extent  of  the  Bussian  Empire,  that  it  is  no 
hyperbole  to  say  it  is  neighbor  to  all  the  world.  Speaking  of 
the  Kurile  Islands,  a  late  intelligent  and  entertaining  traveller* 
says :  "  This  archipelago,  of  wmch  the  more  south- westwardly 
islands  belong  to  the  Japanese,  completes  the  line  on  which 
Bnssia  directly  and  immediately  influences  nearly  all  the 
powers  of  the  old  continent:  Sweden,  now  extending  to  the 
Atlantic ;  Prussia,  virtually  including  all  the  minor  states  of 
Germany;  Austria,  with  her  vassals  of  Rome  and  Naples; 
Turkey,  grasping  all  the  Danube  with  one  hand,  and  witn  the 
other  over-reaching  the  Cataracts  of  the  Nile ;  Persia,  border- 
ing on  the  sea  that  washes  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  Central  Asia^ 
marked  bv  the  footsteps  of  nearly  all  the  conquerors  of  Hin- 
dostan ;  Thibet,  containing  the  sources  of  the  Burrampooter 
and  the  Ganges:  China,  meeting  Spain  in  the  Philippines,  and 
Portugal  and  England  in  her  own  islands;  and  lastly,  that 
mysterious  empire  which  stands  aloof  alike  from  the  commerce 
and  the  warfare  of  the  world." 

Yet  this  colossal  empire^  thus  bordering  on  the  opposite 
extremes  of  the  world,  remained  for  ages  almost  as*  little  Known 

•  Sir  George  Simpeoii,  1847. 
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as  the  interior  of  China  or  Japan,  at  least  so  &r  as  respects  its 

i)eople  and  its  government ;  and  what  little  may  have  been  lately 
earned  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  distilled  through  the  me- 
dium either  of  prejudice  or  ignorance.  The  most  learned  at 
least  of  modem  travellers  in  Bussia,  Doctor  Clarke,  saw  every 
thing  through  the  cloud  of  feelings  perhaps  justly  excited  by 
the  capricious  tyranny  of  the  half-cnused  Emperor  Paul ;  and 
among  all  of  them  there  is  not  one  who  had  either  opportunity 
or  capacity  to  grasp  the  mighty  edifice  of  the  Russian  Empire. 
They  scratched  the  surface  without  penetrating  the  soil ;  and 
•  identifying  the  idea  of  despotism  with  that  of  tyranny,  have 
represented  what  is  in  reality  more  of  an  oligarchy  than  a 
despotism,  as  a  government  of  the  irresistible  wui  of  one  man 
alone. 

The  present  struggle  for  the  restoration  of  the  balance  of 
Europe  has,  however,  brought  Bussia  into  more  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  western  powers  of  that  quarter,  and  excited  more 
intensely  the  curiosity  of  the  civilized  world  towards  this  for- 
midable empire,  which  has  become,  it  seems,  of  sufficient  con- 
sequence to  excite  the  fears  and  provoke  the  hostility  of  the 
most  powerful  combination  the  world  has  witnessed  since  the 
downfall  of  the  great  Napoleon.  Accordingly  we  have  lately 
been  treated  with  abundance  of  books  of  travels  in  Bussia,  most 
of  them  evidently  written  for  political  purposes,  and  a  large 
portion  of  British  manufacture.  These  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
all  calculated  and  intended  to  impress  on  their  readers  an  un- 
&vorable  opinion  of  the  state  of  society,  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  Bussia,  and  most  especially  of  the  character  of  the 
monarch  who  has  so  grievously  excited  the  fears  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance.  As  just  and  impartial  delineations,  they  are 
for  the  most  part  utterly  worthless  for  all  purposes  of  correct 
information.  They  are  the  mere  vehicles  of  political  jealousy 
or  spleen,  and  present  not  so  much  a  picture  of  Bussia  as  a 
caricature  drawn  by  her  enemies  exhibited  in  the  deepest 
colors  of  ^all  and  bitterness. 

What  httle  we  really  know  of  Bussia  is  therefore  to  be  gath- 
ered from  travellers  who  visited  that  country  before  the  passions 
of  nations  weise  so  violently  excited  by  tne  newly-awakened 
apprehensions  for  the  liberties  of  Europe,  and  the  progress  of 
civilization.  Among  these  are  the  Marquis  de  Custine,  a  French- 
man ;  Adolph  Erman,  a  Prussian,  a  worthy  successor  of  Hum- 
boldt; and  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  AH  tliese  gentlemen  travelled  in  Bussiapre- 
vious  to  tne  period  when  the  long  series  of  negotiations  at  Con- 
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stantinople  had  placed  Bussia  and  the  powers  of  Western  Eu- 
rope in  the  toils  of  a  Gordian  knot  that  could  only  be  cut  by 
the  sword ;  and  consequently  they  had  no  obvious  motive  at 
least,  to  misrepresent  or  exaggerate  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other. 

The  Marquis  de  Custine  was — or  if  living  still,  is — ^an  aristo- 
crat of  the  old  school^  as  he  takes  all  occasions  to  announce  to 
his  readers.  He  is  a  remnant  of  the  feudal  system,  is  quite  as 
impatient  of  despotism  as  of  republicanism,  and  looks  back  on 
the  days  of  Louis  le  Grand  as  the  golden  age  of  France.  In 
dealing,  with  the  Ozar  and  his  people,  he  rather  inclines  to 
severity  than  flattery,  and  his  pictures  are  much  less  tinged 
with  hght  than  shadow.  On  tne  whole,  however,  he  appears 
to  be  sufficiently  impartial  to  prevent  his  indulging  in  misre- 

Presentation,  and  sufficiently  sagacious  to  avoid  being  grossly 
eceived.  He  had  frequent  access  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
with  whom  he  held  various  conversations,  which  he  gives  at 
length,  and  in  which  that  monarch  appears  to  have  freely  ex- 
pressed his  feelings  and  opinions,  his  policy  and  his  projects 
for  the  benefit  of  his  subjects.  One  of  the  charges  oaily  re- 
iterated by  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  and  reechoed  by  the 
An^lo- American  press,  is  that  the  Emperor  is  totallj  without 
faith  and  without  honor,  and  that  in  his  late  negotiations  he 
has  over  and  over  again  violated  both.  Let  us  hear  what  M. 
de  Custine  says  in  his  summary  of  the  character  of  the  Czar : 

"  The  problem  proposed,  not  by  men  but  by  eTents,  by  the  oonoatenation 
of  drcomstances,  to  an  Emperor  of  Russia,  is  to  &yor  among  the  nations 
the  progress  of  knowledge,  in  order  to  hasten  the  enumcipation  of  the  serifis ; 
and  further  to  aim  at  this  object  by  the  hnproring  of  manners,  by  the  en- 
couraging of  hmnanity  and  l^;al  liberty ;  in  short,  by  amdiorating  hearts 
with  the  view  of  alleviating  destinies.  Sudi  is  the  condition  of  any  man  who 
would  now  reign  eyen  in  Moscow.  But  the  pecoHarity  of  the  Emperor's 
position  is,  that  he  has  to  shape  bis  course  towards  his  object,  keeping  dear 
on  the  one  side  of  the  mute  ttioiigh  organized  tyranny  of  a  revolutionary 
administration,  and  on  the  other  of  the  arrogance  and  conspiracies  of  an 
aristocracy  so  much  the  more  formidable  as  its  power  is  undefined.^' 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  no  sovereign  has  yet  acquitted  himself  of  this 
terrible  task  with  so  mudi  firmness,  talent,  and  good  fortune,  as  has  been 
displayed  by  the  Emperor  Nichdas.  He  is  the  first  of  the  modem  Russian 
princes  who  has  perceived  the  necessity  of  being  a  Russian,  in  order  to , 
confer  good  on  the  Russians.  Undoubtedly,  history  will  say  this  man  was 
a  great  sovereign.*' 
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Again: 

"My  idea  of  thd  posfiibflity  of  nnldng  Christian  sincerity  Bubseirieni  to 
politics  is  not  so  chimerical  as  may  appear  to  statesmen,  and  men  of  busi- 
ness ;  for  it  is  an  idea  of  the  Busman  Emperor,  practical  and  clear-sighted 
as  he  is  undoubtedly;  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  at  the  present  day  a 
prince  on  any  throne  who  so  detests  falsehood,  and  who  fidsifies  as  little  as 
this  monarch." 

To  this  the  British  translator,  in  the  true  spirit  of  John  Bull 
magnanimity  towards  an  enemy,  appends  the  following  note 
by  way  of  protest :  "  If  the  writer  had  written  his  Travels 
more  recently,  he  wonld  hardly  have  fisdled  to  modify  his 
opinion." 

Touching  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  Bussia,  the  Marquis 
is  of  opinion  that  so  far  from  having  been  aided  by  an  imita- 
tion or  French  and  English  manners  and  habits,  it  has  been, 
in  fact,  seriously  obstructed  by  the  propensity  of  the  Bussian 
Boyars  to  adopt  all  their  pretended  refinements.  "  Nothing," 
he  observes  with  great  truth,  "more  injures  the  natural  dispo- 
sition, and  consequently  the  mental  powers,  than  continuallv 
dwelling  on  the  social  superiority  of  other  nations."  Though 
applied  to  Bussia,  the  maxim  is  equally  suited  to  the  IJnited 
States,  which  are  daily  imdergoing  the  process  of  being  ener- 
vated, debauched,  and  sophif^cated  bv  their  miserablej  awk- 
ward imitation  of  the  effeminacy,  follv,  foppeiy,  and  profli- 
gacy which  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the  civiuzation  of  old 
superannuated  nations. 

The  Marquis,  like  almost  all  French  travellers,  occasionally 
indulges  in  the  lurury  of  sentiment,  and  becomes  pathetic. 
The  Kussian  B&rb  and  the  Siberian  exiles  most  especially 
awaken  his  sympathies,  and  call  forth  most  eloquent  strains  of 
philanthropy,  somewhat  similar  to  the  lamentations  of  the 
British  press  over  the  imaginary  woes  of  the  AMcan  slave  in 
the  United  States.  Tet  we  learn  from  him  that  *^  a  serf  may 
become  proprietor  even  of  lands  in  the  name  of  his  lord,  without 
the  latter  daring  to  violate  the  moral  guarantee  by  which  he  is 
bound  to  his  wealthy  dava  To  despoil  this  man  of  the  fruits 
of  his  labor  and  economy,  wotdd  be  an  abuse  of  power  which 
the  most  tyrannical  Boyar  dare  not  permit  himself  under  the 
reign  of  the  Emperor  iNioholas." 

Sir  George  Simpson,  in  his  "  Overland  Journey  Bound  the 
World,"  says: 

''These  serfi  appear  to  be  as  comfortable  as  any  peasantry  can  be ;  to  be 
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better  ofi^  ia  &ct|  in  menj  points  than  the  free  laborers  of  other  countries, 
inesinuch  as  they  haye  a  daixn  to  the  assistance,  care,  and  protection  of  their 
owner,  in  times  of  Rickneas,and  scardtj." 

In  reference  to  the  exiles  of  Siberia,  he  has  the  following 
passages.    Speaking  of  the  town  of  Elatchooga,  he  says : 

*'Some  of  the  most  influential  among  the  inhabitants  were  exiles,  to 
whom,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  no  stigma  was  attached.  In  fact,  consider- 
ing the  numbers  sent  to  Siberia  for  political  offenses,  the  mere  idea  of 
banishment  could  hardly  be  supposed  to  inyolve  the  same  moral  and  social 
consequences  as  among  ourselves." 

M  Throughout  Siberia,  the  descendants  of  the  exiles,  generally  speakmg, 
are  classed  with  the  ser&  of  the  crown,  being  practically  neither  more  nor 
lees  than  unprivileged  subjects ;  and  such  of  these  as  may  have  risen  above 
the  rank  of  laborers  are  as  little  liable  to  be  dragged  down  from  then*  actual 
position  as  any  nobleman  in  the  land.  In  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of 
this  portion  of  the  empire,  slavery,  properly  so  called,  the  submission  of 
one  subject  to  the  irresponsible  caprices  of  another,  is  entirely  unknown. 
The  exiles  are  virtually  left  to  carve  their  own  fortunes.  A  well- 
dressed  man,  who  spoke  with  a  strong  German  accent^  introduced  himself 
to  us*  He  proved  to  be  a  Gbllician,  who  had  been  banished  twenty-six 
years  befcwe,  for  smuggling,  but  had  raised  himself  by  his  steadiness  and 
talent,  to  be  one  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  towiL  He  had 
an  excellent  house,  with  a  very  neat  little  wife  in  it;  and- 1^  a  proof  of  the 
eitent  of  bis  business  and  resouroesi  he  supplied  us  all  the  horses  for  five 
Buoeessive  stages." 

In  England,  this  man  would  have  been  hanged. 
Speakmg  of  Siberia  generally,  he  says : 

• 

*'Not  only  are  the  peasants  of  Siberia  remarkable  for  their  civility,  but 
all  grades  of  society  are,  perhi^s,  decidedly  more  intelligent  than  in  most 
pacts  of  Europe.  The  system  on  which  Siberia  has  been,  and  continues  to 
be  colonised,  is  admirable  alike  in  theory  and  practice.  No  perpetrators  of 
heinous  crimes  ace  sent  to  the  mines;  those  who  have  been  banished  for 
minor  delinquencies  are  settled  in  villages  or  fiirms ;  and  political  offenders, 
comprising  soldiers,  authors,  and  statesmen,  are  generally  established  by 
themselves  in  little  knots,  communicating  to  all  around  them  a  degree  of 
refinement  unknown  in  other  half-civilized  countries.*' 

And  he  thus  sums  up  his  observations  on  the  subject : 

"  In  &ct,  for  the  reforming  of  the  criminal,  in  addition  to  the  punish- 
ment of  the  crime,  Siberia  is  undoubtedly  the  best  penitentiary  in  the 
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world.  When  not  bad  enough  for  the  mines,  each  exile  is  provided  with  a 
lot  of  ground,  a  house,  a  horse,  two  cows,  agricultural  instruments,  and  for 
the  first  year  with  provisiona  For  three  years  he  pays  no  taxes  whatever, 
and  for  the  next  ten  only  half  the  full  amount  To  bring  fear  as  well  as 
hope  to  operate  in  his  favor,  he  clearly  imderstands  that  his  very  first  slip 
win  send  him  fi>om  his  home  and  his  bmily,  to  toil  as  an  outcast  in  the 
mines.  Thus  does  the  government  bestow  an  almost  parental  care  on  all 
the  less  atrocious  criminals." 

At  KrasDozarsk,  Sir  George  met  an  exile  of  distinction,  of 
whom  lie  says: 

''Among  the  exiles  in  the  place  was  General  Davidoff,  banished  for  par- 
ticipating in  some  a,tt6mpt  at  revolution.  He  was  very  comfortably,  nay 
happOy  settled,  with  his  whole  fiunily  about  him,  sons-in-law,  brothers-in- 
law,  and  so  on,  and  appeared  to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies  of 
life.  So  &r  as  the  eye  could  judge,  General  Davidoff  was  no  more  an  exile 
than  Governor  Kapiloff  himself." 

Let  our  readers  compare  these  testimonials  of  a  man  of  high 
station  and  character,  himself  an  Englishman  too,  with  the  sys- 
tem of  exile  called  transportation,  which  has  long  been  pursued 
by  the  British  government,  and  with  the  penitentiary  system 
adopted  in  that  country,  and  ask  himself  which  is  preferable, 
that  of  the  "  barbarian  despotism  of  Russia,"  as  it  is  called,  or 
that  of  the  great  champion  of  civilization  and  humanity?  The 
&ct  is,  that  the  penal  code  of  Russia  is  practically  the  most 
mild  in  the  worla,  and  the  punishment  of  death  scarcely  ever 
inflicted. 

Sir  George  thus  concludes  his  highly  amusing  and  interest- 
ing tour,  with  the  following  tribute  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas : 

"  The  absence  of  the  Emperor" — ^fi-om  Si  Petersburg — "  prevented  my 
fiiend  Baron  Wrangle  from  introducing  me,  as  he  was  desirous  of  doing,  to 
his  majesty.  In  my  peculiar  circumstances,  I  deeply  regretted  this  disap- 
pointment Even  if  I  had  never  set  foot  on  the  patrimony  of  Nicholas,  I 
could  not  fail  to  regard  him  in  common  with  every  man  of  knowledge  and 
reflection,  the  autocrat  of  three  continents,  the  master  of  the  most  extensive 
dominion  of  ancient  or  modem  times,  as  an  object  not  merely  of  philanthro- 
pic interest,  but  mysterious  awe.  But,  after  seeing  more  of  this  colossal  em- 
pire than  any  other  foreigner,  living  or  dead,  I  was  naturally  anxious,  as  an 
appropriate  termination  of  my  wanderings,  to  enter  as  it  were  into  commun- 
ion with  the  spirit  that  animated  it  Independently  of  these  general  con- 
siderations, the  present  Czar's  personal  qualities,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral,  must  induce  every  man's  judgment  to  acquiesce  in  the  homage  which 
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his  feeUngs  are  constrained  to  pay.  Nicholas  is  universally  allowed  to  pre^ 
sent  the  noblest  monki  of  form  and  feature,  to  be  the  ablest  and  most  labor- 
ious sovereign  of  the  age,  and  what  is  higher  praise  than  all,  in  an  indivi- 
dual of  his  exalted  station,  to  set  before  his  people  the  brightest  example  of 
all  domestic  virtues." 

The  distinffuiflhed  Prussian  traveller,  whose  name  is  men- 
tioned at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  though  the  object  of  his 
visit  to  Bussia  was  purely  scientific,  wherever  he  has  occasion 
to  refer  to  the  social  and  political  condition  of  that  country, 
substantiallv  corroborates  the  testimony  of  the  Marquis  ae 
Oustine  ana  Sir  George  Simpson  with  respect  to  the  character 
of  the  Emperoj  Nicholas,  the  nature  of  his  patriarchal  govern- 
ment, and  the  condition  of  the  people.  But  we  do  not  deem 
any  further  extracts  necessary. 

in  thus  attempting  to  place  before  our  readers  the  real  cha- 
racter of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  and  the  system  of  government 
which  has  descended  to  him  by  inheritance,  we  have  been  in- 
fluenced as  well  by  motives  of  justice  as  of  policy.  The  An- 
glo-French alliance  has  not  only  made  war  against  the  Czar 
with  the  sword  but  the  pen,  and  thus  far  been  much  more  suc- 
cessful with  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  press  of  England 
and  France,  one  the  mere  echo  either  of  the  popular  feeling  or 
of  ministerial  policy,  the  other  the  pliant  or  enforced  slave  of 
a  hard  master,  have  united  in  one  chorus  of  obloquy  against 
the  man,  who,  so  &r  as  we  can  see,  has  given  the  two  powers 
no  cause  of  offense  but  that  of  devoting  himself  to  developing 
the  resources  of  his  empire,  and  cautiously  preparing  the  way 
for  the  emancipation  of  his  subjects. 

The  growth  of  Russia,  like  that  of  the  United  States,  is 
natural  and  spontaneous,  and  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
nature  and  Providence.  As  the  young  buds  of  spring  succeed 
the  dry  leaves  of  autumn,  and  the  son  his  father,  so  is  it  with 
nations.  They  can  not  be  made  to  grow  and  flourish  by  the 
mere  will  of  man,  nor  can  all  the  power  of  the  most  arrogant 
presumption,  though  seated  on  thrones,  prevent  them  from  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  decay.  If  the  progress  of  Bussia  has 
firightened  France,  or  that  of  the  United  States  alarmed  Enff- 
land,  it  is  not  so  much  their  fault  as  the  effect  of  causes  whicn 
we  apprehend  will  be  somewhat  difficult  to  control.  One  thing 
is  quite  certain ;  they  can  not  be  stopped  by  the  pen,  and  the  stu- 
pendous efforts  of  the  press  of  the  Anglo-French  alliance  to  out- 
law the  Czar  and  ostracise  the  United  States  from  the  community 
of  Christian  civilized  nations,  will  only  result  in  establishing  a 
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oommon  interest  and  a  common  feeling  through  the  mere  force 
of  the  outside  pressure.  Distant  as  thej  are  in  their  centres, 
the  two  great  growinff  empires  of  the  world  ahnost  touch  at 
their  extremities ;  and  their  being  both  placed  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament by  force  of  circumstances,  we  hail  as  the  omen  of  a 
friendly  feeling,  the  precursor  of  long  ages  of  harmony  be- 
tween two  powers  whose  hereditary  fiiendship  will  be  one  of 
the  best  guarantees  of  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

Without  some  sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  An^Io-French 
alliance,  which  is  gradually  either  bullying  or  subsidizing  all 
the  minor  states  of  Europe  into  becoming  accomplices  in  their 
own  subjugation,  there  will  be  no  safety  to  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  they  must  depend  altogether  on  the  moderation  and  mag- 
nanimity of  England  and  France  for  the  establishment  of  tne 
just  "  equilibrium  of  power."  This  counterpoise  can  at  any 
time  be  established  and  maintained  by  a  cordial  good  under- 
standing between  the  United  States  and  Bussia  without  an  alli- 
ance ofi^nsiye  and  defensiye,  which  will  only  be  required  in  the 
eyent  of  the  An^lo-French  alliance  persisting  in  its  war  of 
diplomacy  and  intimidation,  and  in  preyenting  any  cooperation 
of  the  states  of  the  New  World  in  establishing  a  continental 
system  which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  their  commercial 
and  political  rights.  There  are  certain  great  antagonistical 
principles  and  interests,  both  commercial  and  political,  between 
the  New  and  the  Old  World,  and  most  especially  the  United 
States  and  the  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe,  which  haye 
been  accustomed  to  prescribe  laws  to  the  seas,  that  eyery  expe- 
rienced statesman  must  see  will  necessarily  eyentually  bring 
them  into  collision.  Asia  and  Europe  once  disputed  the  em- 
pire of  the  world  in  the  East,  and  who  knows  but  the  great  con- 
test may  be  renewed  in  the  West  At  all  eyents,  the  United 
States  should  gradually  prepare  themselyes  for  such  a  crisis  by 
leserying  a  principal  portion  of  their  lands  and  surplus  reyenue 
for  purposes  of  permanent  defense,  instead  of  applying  them 
almost  exclusiyely  to  railroads,  and  reyolutionary  soldiers,  in 
payment  for  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  eyery  citizen 
owes  to  lua  country ;  and  at  the  same  time  cultiyating  a  good 
understanding  with  the  only  great  European  power  whose  inter- 
ests do  not  conflict  with  their  own.  They  may  be  assured  their 
policy  of  non-intervention  will  not  insure  perpetual  peace,  and 
that  the  period  is  approaching  when  they  will  be  called  upon 
either  to  assert  or  abandon  what  is  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Once  driyen  from  that,  and  it  will  not  be  yery  long  before  a 
great  portion  of  this  continent  will  relapse,  if  not  into  the  co- 
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lonial,  at  least  into  a  state  of  equally  abject  dependence  on 
the  Anglo-French  alliance,  should  it  be  succesafal  and  perma- 
nent. 

Taking  into  view  the  mutual  declarations  of  Great  Britain 
and  France,  clearly  intimating  a  scheme  whose  object  is  equally 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  United  States  and  Bussia,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  all  who  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  the  former  have 
adeep  and  direct  interest  in  the  result  of  the  present  European 
war.  If  it  should  terminate  in  the  success  of  the  Anglo-French 
alliance,  and  the  attainment  of  all  its  objects  without  absolutely 
exhausting  or  crippling  the  victors,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  the  attempts  already  made  and  now  being  made  to 
overawe  and  intimidate  the  United  States,  and  to  counteract 
their  policy  everywhere  in  the  New  World,  will  be  followed  by 
diore  direct  exhibitions  of  hostility  that  will  place  before  them 
the  unavoidable  alternative  of  resistance  or  acquiescence.  The 
Czar  once  compelled  to  submission,  and  the  next  attempt  to 
establish  the  "  equilibrium  of  power"  will  be  that  of  "  num- 
bling" — as  is  the  phrase — the  United  States,  whose  rapid  ad- 
vances in  commerce  aud  in  power  are  peculiarly  obnoxious  to 
the  great  potentates  who  have  undertaken  to  regulate  the  world. 

In  the  attainment  of  this  sublime  purpose,  tney  seem  to  rely 
almost  as  much  on  the  pen  as  the  sword,  and  their  hostility 
appears  not  so  much  directed  against  Bussia  and  the  Bussians, 
as  the  Emperor  Nicholas  personally.  He  is  the  great  delinquent 
they  have  summoned  before  the  great  tribunal  of  the  world,  and 
it  is  against  him  they  have  sought  to  enlist  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  For  this  purpose,  the  'firhole  power 
of  the  British  and  French  press  has  been  brought  to  bear  against 
him,  and  all  the  ingredients  of  hypocrisy,  falsehood,  and  decla- 
mation, distilled  into  the  cup  of  ooloquy.  The  man  known  to 
be  a  model  in  private  life  ana  in  his  domestic  relations,  is  repre- 
sented as  a  monster  of  treachery  and  ambition  in  his  public 
character,  and  the  most  irreconcilable  virtues  and  vices  thus 
coupled  together  in  one  and  the  same  person.  A  despotic  prince 
by  birth  and  necessity,  he  is  represented  as  a  ruthless  tyrant ; 
and  devoting  his  life,  as  he  is  known  to  do,  to  the  gradual  eman- 
cipation of  his  subjects,  he  is  placed  before  the  world  as  their 
inexorable  oppressor,  by  the  organs  of  those  very  governments 
which  have  leagued  with  the  oppressor  of  the  East,  and  the 
Neapolitan  petty  despot,  whose  cruelty  and  persecutions  were 
only  recently  denounced  to  the  world  by  the  nypocritical  Brit- 
ish press.  W  hatever  may  be  said  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  he 
ascended  the  throne,  if  not  by  hereditary  right,  at  least  by  the 
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voluntary  resignation  of  hia  elder  brother,  and  tlie  equally  volun- 
tary recognition  of  his  subjects.  He  never  betrayed  those  who 
haa  placed  him  in  power,  or  violated  his  faith  towards  a  consti- 
tuent branch  of  the  government  he  had  sworn  to  support,  nor 
had  he  sprinkled  the  streets  of  his  capital  with  the  blood  of  its 
citizens,  in  the  attainment  of  imperial  power. 

The  Anglo-French  alliance  commenced  the  present  war  under 
false  colors,  and  are  at  this  moment  attempting  to  practise  the 
most  stupendous  imposition  ever  meditatea  on  the  credulity  of 
mankind.  They  began  with  the  pretext  of  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  most  rotten  of  all  despot- 
isms, and  at  the  same  time  affected  to  be  the  champions  of  Christ* 
ianity,  civilization,  and  liberty.  They  invoked  the  sympathies 
of  the  Christian  world  in  their  behalf,  at  tiie  very  moment  they 
were  sustaining  a  Mohammedan  despot,  whose  predecessors  had 
for  five  hundred  years  been  the  scourges  of  Christianity.  At  this 
moment,  they  are  arrayed  against  the  Christians  of  European 
Turkey  on  the  side  of  the  Musselman,  and  have  assist^  in 
forcing  the  Christian  Ghreeks  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  the 
Crescent  Not  only  this,  but  it  has  lately  distinctiy  appeared 
from  the  revelations  of  the  Vienna  Conference,  that  the  pnncipal 
point  at  issue  is  the  claim  of  the  Czar,  under  his  treaties  with 
the  Sultan,  to  become  a  party  at  least  in  the  protection  of  the 
Christians  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  who  belong  to  that  Church 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  They  wish  them,  it  seems,  to  be  "pro- 
tected" by  the  Catholics  of  France  and  Germany,  who  hate  them 
most  cordially,  and  by  the  Protestants  of  England,  who  despise 
them  still  more.  Thus  their  civil  and  religious  rights  are  to  be 
placed  under  the  exclusive  guardianship  of  their  most  inveterate 
foes.  The  Christians  of  the  Greek  Church  differ  little  in  their 
creed  with  the  Boman  Catholics,  except  in  denying  the  supre- 
macy of  the  Pope ;  but  the  history  of  the  Church  everywhere 
demonstrates  that  the  nearer  the  different  sects  approach  each 
other  in  their  great  fundamental  principles,  the  greater  their 
antipathies.  There  are  no  three  ^at  denominations  of  Christ- 
ians so  closely  identified  in  their  doctrines  as  the  Greek,  the 
Boman  Catholic,  and  the  Protestant  churches,  and  there  are 
no  three  that  so  heartily  hate  and  despise  each  other.  Yet  the 
two  latter  are,  it  seems,  to  protect  the  wrmer  against  the  tyranny 
of  Islamism. 

But  these  glaring  inconsistencies  could  not  long  impose  on 
the  clear-sighted,  intelligent  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
stand  aloof,  looking  on  with  their  own  eyes,  and  judging  for 
themselves.    They  now  begin  to  clearly  comprehend  the  real 
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objects  of  the  Anglo-Prencli  alliance,  which  are  scarcely  less 
hostile  to  the  United  States  than  Bussia.  While  waging  open 
war  with  one,  they  are  carrying  on  a  war  of  diplomacy  and 
intimidation  against  the  other.  JBoth  are  alike  included  m  the 
great  scheme  for  establishing  that  "equilibrium  of  power" 
which  is  to  make  England  ana  France  the  arbiters  of  tne  four 
quarters  of  the  globe.  For  the  attainment  of  this  purpose, 
England,  the  great  enemy  of  African  slavery,  is  purchasing 
white  slaves  by  tens  of  thousands  of  their  bankrupt  masters, 
to  be  shot  at,  at  so  much  per  head,  in  a  quarrel  with  which  they 
have  no  concern  whatever.  For  this  the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance, either  by  bullying,  bribery,  or  diplomacy,  are  gradually 
drawing  all  Europe  into  the  great  vortex  of  strife,  deluging 
the  Crimea  with  blood,  offering  up  thousands  of  gallant  sol- 
diers,  not  at  the  shrine  of  glory,  but  discomfiture  and  disgrace, 
and  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  world  with  their  clamorous 
appeals  and  abortive  arms. 

Never  in  the  darkest  ages  of  the  world  was  there  exhibited 
so  insolent  an  attempt,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  impose  on 
the  credulity  of  mankind,  and  convert  them  into  instruments 
for  their  own  subjugation.  Instead  of  being  the  defenders  of 
the  Christian  faith,  uiey  are  leagued  with  its  most  ancient,  in- 
exorable oppressor ;  instead  of  extending  the  sphere  of  civil- 
ization in  the  East,  they  have  long  labored  by  intrigue  and 
diplomacy  to  sustain  a  power  which  has  for  ages  past  been  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  its  progress ;  and  for  the  better  subserving 
the  interests  of  freedom  elsewhere,  they  have  united  with  the 
most  rigid  and  notorious  despotisms  of  Western  Europe.  But 
even  if  they  were  really  sincere  in  their  professions,  this  would 
not  relieve  them  from  the  imputation  of  folly  and  presumption. 
They  are  aspiring  to  snatch,  the  helm  from  the  nands  of  the 
great  Captain,  to  place  it  in  those  of  the  cabin-boy ;  they  have 
impiously  assumed  to  be  the  great  instruments  of  Providence 
in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  and  in  all  the  records  of 
human  presumption)  there  is  not  to  be  found  so  stupendous  an 
example  of  visionary,  dreaming  hallucination.  In  short,  the 
Anglo-French  alliance  is  attempting  to  arrest  the  wheel  of 
Time,  and  turn  the  world  backwards.  Will  it  not  be  crushed 
by  the  recoil  ?  Will  not  Atlas  find  the  world  too  heavy  for 
his  shoulders  ? 
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SADDENED    HEARTS, 


A  SASDKNED  heart!  'tis  a  fearfbl  thiag!  * 
A  broken  note  in  the  chov  of  springy 
A  withered  leaf  'mid  the  dancing  green^ 
The  blight  of  death  in  the  summer's  sheen^ 
A  troubled  ware  on  the  streamlet's  breast, 
A  waning  star  in  the  glowing  west, 
Or  a  wounded  bird,  oome  back  to  die, 
When  the  mom  is  up,  and  the  sun  is  hi^l 

A  saddened  heart!    Oh  I  who  may  teU> 

If  sorrow  guideth  the  spirit  weU? 

Ye  bind  the  wreath  o'er  a  smiling  brow, . 

Ye  dance  in  the  light  and  the  sunshine  noW|. 

Ye  look  on  the  sea— and  its  wares  are  stil^ 

Ye  q>eak  of  a  music  in  fount  and  rill. 

Ye  weave  svreet  songs :  oh  I  what  can  ye  know 

Of  the  ToioeLess  heart  with  its  throbbings  low? 

Ye  joy  in  the  world  of  life  and  youth, 

Ye  scan  the  page  of  Eternal  Truth, 

Ye  fSoel  no  chain ;  and  your  spirit  high 

Spumetii  the  stars  in  their  mystery ; 

Ye  read  of  the  might  of  high-bom  trust^ 

And  deathless  hope  o'er  the  ftinting  dust; 

Ye  kneel  in  prayer  for  the  hope  thus  given, 

Te  live  in  the  dawning  light  of  Heaven  t 

• 
But  oh!  for  the  hearts  that  must  pine  alone. 

With  the  toils  of  grief  around  them  thrown. 

With  the  fettered  thought  and  the  tear-dimmed  eye, 

That  long  in  their  anguish  but  to  die! 

Ye  see  them  not!  by  the  scanty  hearth 

Where  a  wailing  blends  with  childhood's  mirth, 

Where  the  night  is  long,  and  the  taper  dim. 

Are  the  harps  that  break  in  the  great  life-hymn ! 
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Where  the  soul  all  worn  with  its  wearj  careB, 

And  the  sorrowing  weight  of  life  it  bears 

Goes  wandering  on,  this  beauteous  day^ 

A  shrouded  pilgrim  all  the  way, 

That  shrinks  when  the  cheeks  it  loyed  grow  pale, 

That  sees  no  star  in  the  distant  yale, 

That  sits  in  the  brooding  night  of  gloom 

'Mid  the  burstmg  buds  and  the  summer  bloom  I 

0  Qod!  that  the  life  that  Thau  hast  ghren, 

Should  thus  from  its  purpose  high  be  riren  1 

That  the  star-linked  thought  should  be  hushed  and  still, 

The  boundless  trust  be  warped  with  ill. 

And  Hope,  that  giveth  our  being  here 

The  breath  of  thy  purer  atmosphere,  . 

Should  sicken  and  droop,  and  pine  in  vain,  - 

As  a  captive  pines  in  his  clanking  chain  I 

Oh!  a  sadden^  heart  is  a  weight  to  bear; 

'  Yet  the  morrow's  dawn,  and  the  skies  so  fiur. 
Woven  of  light  to  thee^  may  smile 
O'er  many— ah  I  many — ^who  weep  the  while, 
Many  who  pray  not  the  prayor  ye  send 
Through  the  gates  of  mom^for  tiie  mom  may  lend 

'  Never  a  ray  to  the  darkened  tomb 
Of  the  heart  that  yearns  for  its  dead  in  gloom] 

:  Xhea  come,  oh !  come^  'tis  %  holy  thing 
To  wake  on  the  night  some  trembling  string 
Of  thai  buried  harp  which  Gh>d  hath  given, 
To  aweU  through  the  boundless  courts  of  heaven ! 
The  mourning  weeds  from  the  soul  toj^t, 
TiU  a  bridal  wreath  it  bear  at  last, 
Woven  in  tears,  yet  chastened  and  bright 
For  thQ  marriage^feasti  in  the  world  of  lightl 
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"LIBERAL     EDUCATION." 


BT     J.     V.     0. 


The  world  is  slow  to  recognize  the  truism  that  mind  makes 
the  man. 

Philosophers  in  all  ages  have  preached  from  this  text,  and  a 
few  have  practised  what  they  thus  preached.  But  the  mass  of 
men  woula  regard  one  as  prodigal,  insane,  or  at  least  verging 
upon  simplicity,  if,  in  the  practical  afiGurs  of  life,  he  should 
venture  to  exalt  mind  oyer  money. 

"  Man  is  a  creature  of  circumstances,"  says  one ;  and  the 
ehitf  circumstance  of  manhood,  according  to  the  principal ''  re- 
ceivers" of  this  doctrine,  is  money. 

But  money  is  commonly  sought  as  an  end,  as  it  ought  not 
to  be,  rather  than  as  a  means,  as  it  ought  to  be ;  and  as  the 
romance  and  small  talk  of  most  men  and  some  women  must 
seek  its  final  relief  from  the  common  longings  for  worldly 
enjoyment,  by  laying  hold  of  one  horn  or  the  other  of  the 
altar  of  intelligence,  by  seeking  either  the  useful  or  the  orna- 
mental of  knowledge,  Doth  of  which  ultimate  in  the  same  final 
result,  (the  most  beautiful  being  the  most  true,  and  the  most 
useful  Deing  the  most  beautifiil,)  education  of  a  necessity, 
comes  up  here  to  the  dignity  of  a  secondary  consideration  as  a 
means  to  the  end. 

No  body  invested  with  common-sense  needs  to  be  told  that 
education — ^real  education — ia,  and  must  be,  first  and  foremost 
with  real  men  and  real  women ;  for  truths  and  facts,  alone,  are 
the  aliments  of  their  mental  existence. 

But  extravaganzas  are  the  surest  article  in  the  commerce  of 
fisuBhionable  life;  Miss  DoUbaby  tumbles  over  fifty  thousand 
volumes  in  her  ransacking  search  for  some  dubious  fable,  or  to 
obtain  a  mouldy  tit-bit  of  a  legend.  Mrs.  Tiptoe  &stens  the  slen- 
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der  talons  of  her  mental  capacity  into  the  oflf-shoot  elaborations  of 
some  crack-brained  or  scape-^oat  philosopher,  and  after  a  long 
endeavor,  flits  across  the  norizon  of  society  with  the  swingle- 
tow  of  his  erratic  genius  wisped  about  her  pedal  extremities, 
deeming  these  hang-bird  fibres  amply  sufficient  to  ensnare  some 
one  of  the  lions  of  the  day ;  while  Mrs.  Simpkins,  in  an  excess 
of  ambition,  catches  a  spark  of  transcendentalism,  and  shoots 
herself  through  the  realm  of  fancy,  and  through  tne  company 
upon  whom  she  inflicts  her  presence,  with  all  the  sublime  ec- 
centricity of  a  comet.  And  at  length,  assembled  in  a  tonnish 
lair,  these  tramping  terrors  of  letterdom  roar  out  a  monster 
paaan  to  some  rising  whelp — who  often  owes  his  literary  success 
to  the  hitherto  hidden  genius  of  another — thus  alarming  the 
young  fledgling  that  sits  in  panting  but  quiet  seclusion  beside 
a  coquetting  myrtle  of  the  neighboring  vale,  or  disturbing  the 
repose  of  some  "  old  goose"  that  has  sat  in  the  downy  nest  of 
authorial  distinction  for  an  entire  generation ;  anci  in  that 
assembly,  the  individual  who  takes  the  "  lion's  share"  of  renown, 
is  not  unfrequently  a  princess  regnant  over  some  province  of 
light  literature. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  mental  march  of  the  age,  and  "  posi- 
tion" among  the  lettered  "  high-flyers"  of  the  day,  in  all  their 
celestial  pirouetings  and  circumgyrations,  it  has  become  quite 
the  fashion  for  promising  young  men  to  obtain  a  "  liberal  edu- 
cation;" a  term  which,  like  the  emotions  of  love,  every  one 
understands  for  himself,  but  no  one  can  adequately  define. 

Now,  our  grand-dam  knows  that  we  never  did  and  never 
could  say  any  thing  "  agin  edication ;"  and  all  "  our  gals"  know 
that  we  like  to  see"  them  under  good  "  trainin',"  all  the  way  up 
from  the  nursery  to  the  tallest  seminary  on  the  tallest  mountain 
of  light  in  all  "  Ameriky."  And  as  for  boys,  sensible  parents 
and  guardians  know  that  their  motto,  in  helping  them  on  in 
the  world,  must  be,  Edticaiel  Anywhere  and  everywhere,  at 
any  time  and  at  dl  times,  that  is  the  one  monition  which 
must  not  be  disregarded. 

Educate  your  children,  sir  or  madam,  in  the  common  school, 
in  the  seminary,  in  the  college ;  this  is  right,  and  necessary,  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  your  child's  capacity, 
inclination,  or  genius. 

But  you  will  tell  us  you  do  this  now.  We  answer  with  a 
paradoxical  provincialism,  "You  do,  only  you  don't!" 

We  know  you  send  yoiir  children  to  school,  mechanically, 
and  without  any  regard  to  their  various  natural  endowments, 
which  demand  for  them  various  spheres  of  action,  and  conse- 
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quenlly,  to  some  extent,  yarious  modes  of  traming,  even  in 
taeir  earliest  years.  Now,  that  education  is  zHiberal  and  radi* 
cally  incomplete,  which  offers  nothing  more  than  this.  Geo- 
graphy, grammar,  and  arithmetic  are  dealt  out  in  eaual  pro- 
portions, and  with  mechanical  uniformity — as  one  deals  out 
food  to  a  horse,  a  dog,  or  a  cat — alike  to  the  child  who  is  fleshless, 
neryous,  and  precocious,  and  to  his  associate  who  is  dull  tor 
the  time,  onlyl)ecause  nature,  in  laying  the  foundation  broad 
and  strong  upon  which  to  build  the  future  man,  has  made  him 
fleshy  to  rotundity,  and  thus  given  his  earlier  years  more 
to  sleep  and  sport  than  study,  till  having  gathered  the  ele- 
ments of  physical  strength  about  him,  he  is  able,  and  with  a 
right  training  and  hereditary  influence  in  his  favor,  must 
always  have  the  inclination,  as  well  as  the  ^ower,  to  oecome 
mentally,  as  well  as  physically,  great ;  while  his  slender  schooK 
mate  is  either  hastened  to  an  early  grave  by  the  exhausting 
labor  of  a  morbid  mentality  ;  or,  the  mind  failing  for  want  of 
physical  aid,  its  energies  become  latent,  while  the  long  recupe- 
rative process  of  the  physical  system  is  going  on,  till  at  length 
the  table  turns,  and  the  vigorous  body  conquers  the  quiescent 
brain,  and  the  smart  boy  becomes  the  inefficient  ana  witless 
man;  while  the  dumpy  boy  expands  into. the  commanding 
genius.  Illustrations  of  this  principle  are  numerous;  why, 
flierefore,  is  this  policy  of  ignorance'  still  followed,  when  tne 
ignorance  which  originally  accompanied  it  no  longer  prevails? 
Custom  certainly  ought  to  surrender  here,  if  nowhere  else. 
Physical^  social,  and  moral  training,  not  as  abstractions,  but  as 
concomitants  of  all  the  higher  exercises  of  the  intellect,  are 
imperiously  demanded.  It  is  of  no  use  to  cram  the  young 
man  or  young  woman's  head  full  of  philosophies,  chemistries, 
algebras,  rhetorics,  and  languages,  if  you  have  not  given  him 
or  her  the  power  to  make  use  of  these.  It  is  of  no  use  to 
force  one  through  each  individual  volume  of  the  Astor,  or  the 
Alexandrian  Liorary,  if  it  requires  all  his  or  her  strength  to 
effect  the  perforation,  and  no  power  remains  to  appropriate 
aught  there  discovered.  "  A  book  is  a  book ;"  a  book- worm 
is  a  book-worm,  only.  The  book-worm  that  walks  abroad  in 
the  image  of  man,  and  his  grub  prototype  that  puts  himself 
through  the  choice  volumes  of  your  library,  "  by  the  skin  of 
his  teeth,"  occupy,  practically,  very  nearly  the  same  level. 
Both,  for  a  day,  leave  their  tracks  on  the  world :  but  neither 
leave  any  thing  for  the  good  of  posterity — in  ract,  f  osterity 
suffers  from  the  burden  of  their  idle  maintenance. 

We  wanty  in  addition  to  this,  an  acquaintance  with  human 
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nature,  and  a  knowledge  of  life  out  of  the  college  inclosure, 
to  enter  into  the  education  of  the  ministers,  the  lawyers^  and 
the  doctors  of  the  age.  It  is  enough  to  make  one  sick  of  his 
kind  to  see  how  many  men  come  forth  firom  a  seven  or  nine 
years'  course  of  academic  instruction,  at  a  cost  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  with  heads  full  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  running  over 
with  sophomoric  effervescence,  or  pressed  down  with  opaque 
masses  of  theology,  vet  no  more  fit  for  any  sphere  of  practical 
life  than  is  a  dunce  K)r  a  doctor  of  divinity ;  while,  as  often  as 
they  pass  the  comer  of  the  street,  asperities  stick  out  from 
their  undeveloped  natures  and  over-grown  habits,  sharper  than 
the  point  of  a  triangle ;  and  they  are  so  constantly  at  logger- 
heads with  the  irresistible  current  of  dailv  events,  that  cour- 
teous men  call  them  only  "  well-meaning,"  while  a  more  inde- 
pendent type  of  human  nature  pronounces  them  fools. 

Now,  in  the  name  of  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  while  these 
things  continue,  away  with  ranting  about  "liberal  education." 
Let  the  name  no  longer  be  swallowed  up  by  the  "  thing."  Give 
us  education  de/acto,  in  place  of  education  merely  de  jure. 

Know  ye  not,  O  eminent  Professor !  that  nine  tenths  of  your 
A.B.S  are  a  libel  upon  manhood,  and  that  their  diplomas  are 
a  multiplied  slander  upon  true  education  ?  Hundreds  of  them 
would  be  distanced  in  a  common-school  examination,  the  most 
important  of  all,  by  many  a  poor  but  resolute  boy  of  twelve 
years ;  while  in  EJnglish  grammar,  nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
"  graduates"  whom  you  have  honored  with  a  parting  benedic- 
tion^ could  not  hold  their  way  with  the  more  intelSgent  por- 
tion of  farmers'  girls  at  the  age  of  sweet  sixteen  ;  so  that  in 
the  most  essential  qualifications  of  literature,  as  well  as  in  the 
other  walks  of  life,*  these  Greek  and  Latin  automatons  are  as 
totally  unfit  for  the  constant  duties — alwa^  constant  struggles 
—of  life,  as  if  they  had  been  trained  in  a  wilderness  beyond  the 
reach  of  commercial,  industrial,  educational,  and  all  other 
progressive  influences ;  in  fact,  practically,  precisely  such  has 
Deen  the  training  of  most  of  them.    "jE5b  n^ih  nihil  fit" 

And  of  what  use  is  the  so-caUed  bachelor  of  arts,  sent  forth 
under  such  auspices  and  with  such  attainments?  Ignorant  of 
the  first  initial  of  business  and  business  men,  his  honorable 
abbreviation  should  have  no  signification  among  men,  unless 
it  be  as  a  license  to  commence  the  a-b-abs  oi  practical  edu- 
cation. 

Liberal  education,  forsooth  1  Liberal  for  its  looseness,  its 
inefficiency,  its  incompleteness.  One  might  almost  pronounce 
the  process  of  its  attainment^  "teaching  ignorance  to  the 

18 
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heathen ;"  for  no  one  can  deny  its  general  disregard  of  every 
thin?  but  scholastic  discipline,  which,  of  itself  considered,  is 
nowhere  adequate  to  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  man- 
hood and  good  citizenship.  It  is  true,  in  fact,  that  many  men 
come  forth  from  our  hignest  schools,  flushed  with  their  pecur 
liar  honors,  less  in  almost  every  thing  that  promises  manlv 
greatness  than  when  they  entered  them.  Pardon  us  if,  in  this 
connection,  we  write  a  short  memoir  to  illustrate  our  position ; 
the  subject  being  an  A.B.,  of  whom  we  have  heard  several 
interesting  anecdotes,  and  with  whose  fistmily  we  were  person- 
ally acquainted. 

raul  Auburn  was  by  many  years  the  youngest  of  a  family 
of  several  sons,  of  an  intelligent  and  wealthy  but  vain  and 
credulous  gentleman,  who  rose  from  the  condition  of  a  country 
merchant  to  that  of  a  farmer.  Two  of  Paul's  brothers  were 
already  on  the  road  to  theology,  and  a  third  had  determined  to 
remain  a  tiller  of  the  soil,  when  Paul  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  and  was  regarded  as  a  remarkably  brilliant  lad, 
almost  a  prodigy. 

The  legal  profession  was  fixed  upon  as  Paul's  destiny,  and 
to  school  ne  was  sent.  He  passed  from  the  academy  to  college 
with  very  good  prospects,  though  with  less  superiority  of  fit- 
ness than  was  anticipated  for  him  in  the  commencement  of  his 
career.  As  freshman  and  sophomore,  he  appeared  among  his 
class-mates  to  more  than  ordinary  advantage ;  but  early  in  his 
junior  year  he  began  to  "  cave  in"  perceptibly,  especially  when 
brought  to  grapple  with  any  thing  out  of  the  exact  routiqe  of 
his  class ;  and  before  he  reached  his  senior  year,  he  took  to 
writing  **  poetry,"  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : 

^'  When  I  go  home,  111  go  to  Rome, 
111  take  a  string,  and  hang  the  king, 
1*11  take  a  knife,  and  kill  his  wife, 
ni  take  a  garter,  and  hang  his  darter.*' 

It  is  plain  enough  that  this  anti-catholic  ebullition  borders 
close  upon  downright  imbecility ;  but  when  it  is  remembered 
that  there  was  no  taint  of  insanity  in  the  femily,  prior  to  that 
period,  this  quotation  becomes  a  frightful  commentary  upon 
the  ruinously  defective  system  under  which  our  hopeful  young 
men  are  trained. 

Paul  went  through  his  senior  year,  graduated,  and  received 
his  diploma,  as  many  others  have  done,  with  a  depletion  of  all 
his  mental  faculties — a  mournful  spectacle  to  contemplate. 
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But  ihe  end  is  not  yet ;  let  us  Hear  Paul  Auburn,  A.B., 
speak  for  himself. 

Soon  after  he  left  college,  a  friend  who  had  heard  of  the 
aboye-recited  poetical  gem,  asked  Paul,  with  ostensible  eager^ 
ness,  how  he  went  to  work  to  make  poet^. 

"  Oh  I  ho  I  that's  easy  enough,"  said  Paul ;  "  yery  much  as 
they  went  to  work  to  make  a  lawyer  of  me.  Set  down  the 
words  you  want  at  the  end  of  the  line,  and  then  fill  up  with 
anything." 

This  was  a  patent  promulgation  upon  the  science  of  poetry  * 
and  shows  the  educated  Paul  to  haye  been  immensely  ahead 

of  Bobert  G ^  who,  a  few  years  since,  figured^  in  some  of 

the  New- York  journals  as  a  poet,  solely  upon  the  strength  of 
a  rhyming  dictionary.  Since  JiUtbusteroa  haye  become  teachers 
of  ethics,  howeyer,  other  poetasters  haye  brought  into  requisi- 
tion a  more  conyenient  and  expeditious  method  than  either  of 
these,  and  one  possessing  superior  utility,  furthermore,  by  being 
equally  applicable  to  prose  and  poetry ;  but  upon  this  point 
we  haye  dilated  enough  for  one  period,  and  we  will  haye  done 
in  short  order,  after  one  or  two  more  brilliant  and  pertinent 
illustrations  fix>m  Paul. 

An  old  acquaintance  asked  him  what  he  learned  at  college. 

"  What  did  I  learn  ?"  repeated  Paul,  starinc  at  the  interro- 

fitor,  with  mingled  wisdom  and  wonder ;  "  wnat  did  I  learn  ? 
learned  to  be  a  d-a-r-n-e'd  fooll^^ 

Again,  subsequently,  he  was  asked  what  good  he  ^ot  by 
going  to  school  so  long ;  his  ready  answer  shows  what  he  was 
Dy  nature,  and  renders  still  more  painful  the  contemplation  of 
his  sudden  decline. 

"I  got  a  liberal  education  I  a-n-d — ocmsumption^  andsoforthP^ 
was  his  instant  reply,  accompanied  by  a  waggish  wink. 

Such  was  the  fact ;  and  with  these  attainments,  '* '  a  liberal 
education,'  consumption,  and  vicious  moral  habits,"  poor  Paul 
Auburn,  A.B.,  ceased  to  live  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  Peace 
to  his  ashes ;  he  did  as  well  as  he  had  been  taught  I 

There  are  a  multitude  of  similar  cases,  although  we  do  not 
deny  that  this  is  an  extreme  one ;  and  we  know  personally  of 
several  others  very  like  it. 

As  a  nation,  we  boast  much  of  our  intelligence  and  our  sys- 
tem of  education.  But  great  as  our  pride  is  in  this  respect^ 
and  great  as  has  been  our  improvement  in  the  last  few  years, 
one  may  safely  insist  upon  the  recognition  of  the  fact,  that,  not 
one  in  twenty  of  the  aggregate  number  of  our  institutions  of 
learning,  from  the  infant  school  up  to  the  theological  seminary. 
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is  any  thing  like  what  it  ought  to  be,  or  any  thing  near  what 
it  might  easily  be  made. 

We  pay  a  fearful  tax  in  mortality,  want,  and  crime,  for  that 
emasculation  which  results  &om  the  still  almost  universal 
neglect  of  physical  science  and  social  law  in  the  education  of 
our  "young  men  and  maidens,"  as  well  as  ourselves;  for  this 
education  is  life-long,  and  belongs  ovdy  less  to  the  man  or  wo- 
man, than  to  the  girl  or  boy. 

Mind,  in  spite  of  the  popular  notion,  is  so  much  greater 
than  matter,  that  it  destroys  the  body  unless  that  be  educated 
with  it;  it  exhausts  itself,  like  the  spent  hurricane,  without 
the  presence  of  the  physical  flame  to  equalize  its  etherial  ele- 
ments and  sustain  its  sleepless  impetuosity.  Muscular  train- 
ing, in  order  to  promote  physical  strength,  must  prevail  in 
regular  alternations  with  mental  labor.  Gymnastic  exercises, 
or  something  akin  to  them,  are  as  necessary,  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  in  order  to  promote  perfect  health  and  perfect  man- 
hood, as  food  for  the  stomach,  or  raiment  for  the  back,  a  fact 
which  all  men  in  sedentary  life  may  do  .well  to  remember. 
This  idea  realized  and  carried  into  effect,  and  the  social  facul- 
ties cared  for  by  frequent  gatherings  together  of  both  sexes  in 
one  congregation,  in  all  our  institutions  of  learning,  in  order 
to  promote  natural  harmony  among  men  and  women,  little  need 
be  feared  for  their  future  welfare. 

This  is  the  *'  liberal  education"  which  the  race  demands,  and 
must  yet  have ;  and  which  alone  can  exalt  man,  and  make  him 
an  honor  to  his  kind  and  his  Creator. 
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AN      ALLEGORY. 


Upon  a  dark  and  fearful  way, 
Which  through  a  hideous  desert  lay, 
Where  crags  and  fens  the  genial  ray 

Shut  firom  the  traveller's  path, 
A  few  of  brave  and  noble  soul, 
Which  not  adversity  could  tame- 
Lofty  though  scorned — ^in  strength  forth  stole, 
Pledged,  all,  to  reach  their  distant  goal, 

And  wear  the  flowers  of  feme. 

Each  bore  a  sword  and  noble  shield, 
That  oft  on  Danger's  darkened  field 
Bade  threatening  shapes  of  evil  yield. 

And  shrink  away  in  awe. 
But  Passion  sent  her  ardent  throngs. 
Witching  and  beauteous  as  the  eyes 
A  serpent  lighteth,  when  he  longs 
To  charm  the  gazing  bird,  whose  songs 

Guided  towards  the  prize. 

E'en  these  they  slighted,  (though  they  shone 
like  beauty,  in  her  star-gemmed  zone, 
Rose-crowned  upon  her  pearly  throne,) 

And  on  unfellen  moved : 
Tet  one  a  golden  chalice  held, 
In  which  the  rosy  grape-juice  glowed ; 
Another  swept  the  lyre,  and  thrilled 
With  music,  soft  as  ever  filled 

Pleasure's  embowered  abode : 

And  some,  with  sweet  bewitching  glance, 
And  grace  that  might  the  heart  entrance, 
Moved  in  the  airy,  mazy  dance — 
But  tempted  them  in  vain. 
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Towards  the  wfld  pass,  and  throagh  the  deU| 
They  journey  on,  where  torrents  rave 
In  raging  might  that  none  can  quell, 
And  where  the  wolf  and  panther  fell. 
Scream  firom  their  hone-strewn  caye. 

At  times  upon  the  mountain-<arown, 
Where  the  keen  frosts  com^  thickly  down, 
And  wintry  clouds  most  sternly  frown, 

The  night  their  steps  did  check ; 
But  trials  of  a  fiercer  cast, 
(Dark  spoilers,  armed  with  mace  and  darts,) 
Rushed  on  them,  like  a  winter's  hlast, 
And  prompted  all  to  stand  aghast, 

£zc^t  the  hrarest  hearts. 

Yet  all,  their  courage  gathering,  fought, 
And  deeds  of  lofty  daring  wrought| 
Till  all  their  foes  the  cover  sought 

Of  forests  dense,  and  night : 
And  then,  while  lying  on  the  ground. 
The  joy  of  conscious  right  to  share, 
Delightful  visions  hovered  round, 
As,  after  fearful  storms,  abound 

Sun-gleams  ai^d  rainbows  fiur. 

Nor  these  alone  their  blissful  beams; 
For  lovely  doves — as  fiur  as  dreama 
Of  innocence,  by  flowery  streams 

In  rosy  slumber  couched — 
Came  floating  to  their  fiunting  band, 
Like  spirits  of  refireshing  even, 
Bringing  rich  fruitage  from  the  land 
Where  life's  fitir  trees  immortal  stand. 

Clad  in  the  blooms  of  heaven* 

At  times,  when  o'er  their  thorny  way 
The  tempest  blotted  out  the  day, 
There  stole  from  heaven  a  genial  ray. 

Rich  with  its  holy  love ; 
And,  now  and  then,  amid  the  lone 
And  howling  deserts  where  they  went, 
Some  statdy  castle  on  them  shone, 
*Mid  groves  with  April  blossoms  blown, 

Whose  lord  %  welcome  sent 


t. 
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Within,  recUning  in  the  roomg, 

Where  maidens,  ripe  in  beauty's  blooms, 

Made  them  forget  the  deserts'  glooms, 

Thej  thrilled  to  music's  voice; 
And  the  warm  hand,  in  welcome  given. 
Scattering  the  thoughts  of  all  they'd  feared — 
And  (&irer  than  the  blush  of  even) 
Bright  glimpses  of  the  gates  of  heaven 

The  weary  pilgrims  cheered. 


THE    LONDON    TIMES. 


We  were  lately  not  a  little  amused  with  the  following  8ta« 

Endous  pu£^  purporting  to  be  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  the 
fndon  correspondent  of  one  of  the 'New- York  papers.    Speak- 
ing of  the  London  Times,  he  says : 

"  The  influence  which  it  exerts  extends  to  all  Europe ;  it  is  overpowering, 
bearing  down  all  opposition,  and  can  be  seen,  felt,  and  realized  daily,  in  the 
financial  operations  of  the  daj,  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  ministerial 
cabinet,  in  the  king's  palace,  in  the  saloons,  and  in  the  street     *    *    *     4f 

"  To  say  that  the  Time%  is  at  this  moment  exerting  a  more  powerful  influ- 
ence in  the  political  destinies  of  the  English  people  than  is  exerted  by  the 
government  itself  would  net  be  an  exaggeration.  Throughout  Europe  this 
influence  is  strongly  felt,''  etc.,  etc. 

That  the  political  influence  of  the  London  Times  \ay^ry  con- 
siderable among  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  her  colonies 
is  DTobable ;  but  we  doubt  very  much  whether  "  it  extends  to 
all  Europe,"  or  whether  "  it  is  so  overpowering  as  to  bear  down 
all  opposition."  Haying  correspondents  in  all  parts  of  the 
worla,  and,  most  esi)ecially,  in  those  where  ^eat  interests,  either 
commercial  or  political,  are  concentrated,  it  is  among  the  first 
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to  receive  and  communicate  intelligence,  and  thus  far  may  be 
said  to  exercise  great  influence  over  the  "  financial  operations 
of  the  day,  in  the  counting-house,  in  the  ministerial  cabinet,  in 
the  king  s  palace,  in  the  saloon,  and  in  the  street."  But  this 
influence  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  &cts  which  it 
communicates,  not  of  its  opinions  or  arguments.  It  is  simply 
that  of  the  telegraph  or  steamer  which  first  communicates  the 
intelligence  that  raises  or  depresses  the  price  of  stocks,  gives 
tone  to  the  commercial  mart,  influences  the  deliberations  of 
ministerial  cabinets,  and  sets  the  quidnuncs  of  the  saloons  and 
streets  talking. 

If,  as  the  writer  affirms,  it  "  at  this  moment  exerts  a  more 
powerful  influence  in  the  political  destinies  of  the  English  peo- 
ple than  is  exerted  by  the  government  itself,"  we  presume  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  an  influence  derived  from  that  very  gov- 
ernment ;  since  it  is  supposed  to  be,  if  not  a  ministerial  organ, 
at  least  deep  in  the  secrets  .of  the  cabinet,  or  some  one  of  its 
members — ^Lord  Palmerston,  for  example.  This  reflected  influ- 
ence, therefore,  is  not  so  much  that  oi  the  reasonings  or  opin- 
ions of  the  Times,  as  of  the  weight  and  authority  of  those  who 
are  presumed  to  give  them  a  direction. 

Without  doubt,  however,  much  of  this  "  overpowering"  influ- 
ence of  the  TVmes,  on  the  future  destinies  of  Europe,  if  it  really 
exists  at  all,  is  owing  to  its  matchless  dexterity  in  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  circumstances,  and  in  adapting  its  course  to  every 
change  of  wind  and  tide,  instead  of  resorting  to  unavailing 
efforts  to  give  them  a  direction.  Such,  indeed,  is  its  adroitness 
in  this  mode  of  leading  public  opinion,  such  its  admirable 
second-sight  in  detecting  its  earliest  indications,  that  its  sagacity 
almost  equals  that  of  the  Indian  Qf  our  prairies,  who,  with  un- 
erring instinct  follows  the  track  of  the  buffalo  or  deer  when 
even  the  hounds  themselves  are  at  fault.  It  is  thus  it  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  leading,  and  in  fact  creating  public 
opinion,  by  scenting  the  popular  feeling  before  it  becomes  ob- 
vious to  less  sagacious  observers.  That  this  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  instincts  of  a  political  leader  or  a  political  organ,  can 
not  be  questioned :  bu^  after  all,  it  is  only  on  a  par  with  that 
of  the  animal,  wnich  in  the  estimation  of  the  first-born  of 
Egypt,  who  monopolize  the ."  Flesh-Pots,"  is  the  legitimate  re- 
presentative of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  "the  swinish  multi- 
tude," and  who  anticipates  a  storm  with  a  sagacity  far  surpass- 
ing that  of  the  almanac  maker,  or  even  the  Times  itself.  Like 
that  oracle,  however,  he  does  not  raise  the  tempest,  but  merely 
8nuf&  it  at  a  distance  before  it  becomes  obvious  to  others. 
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We  think,  However,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  opinions  and 
arguments  of  a  journal  of  such  extensive  circulation,  and  con- 
ducted with  such  acknowledged  ability,  would  exercise  no 
small  influence  if  they  did  not  so  often,  in  nautical  phrase, 
"  run  foul,"  and  knock  out  each  other's  brains.  Thus,  before 
its  disciples  have  had  time  to  digest  one  oracle,  the  priestess 
has  received  a  new  inspiration ;  the  pious  devotee,  though  ever 
so  willing  to  believe,  can  find  nothing  to  believe  in,  and  is 
placed  in  the  predicament  of  the  hunter  who  is  often  lost  on 
the  prairies  for  want  of  a  landmark  to  direct  his  course.  Those 
who  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  in  search  of  the  opinions  of  the 
Times,  are  only  chasing  the  horizon  which  recedes  as  they 
approach. 

Neither  with  all  its  innumerable  correspondents,  and  other 
means  of  acquiring  information  from  almost  all  parts  of  the 
world,  is  the  Times  always  to  be  relied  on  as  a  faitUm  chronicler. 
It  is  often  deceived  and  often  deceives  its  readers,  whether  inten- 
tionally or  not,  we  don't  pretend  to  say.  Like  all  the  conduct- 
ors of  public  journals,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  so  solicitous 
to  give  the  earliest  news,  that  it  seldom  waits  to  hear  it  verified 
before  communicating  it  to  the  public ;  and  thus  each  succeed- 
ing issue  of  the  paper  is  a  sort  of  ^'errata,"  such  as  we  see  at  the 
end  of  an  ill-printed  book,  where  all  the  blunders  of  the  writer 
are  ascribed  to  those  unlucky  scape-goats,  the  printers.  We 
havcj  however,  heard  conductors  of  public  journals,  far  more 
experienced  than  ourselves,  affirm  that  a  newspaper  which 
always  confined  itself  to  the  literal  truth  would  find  few  read- 
ers and  still  fewer  subscribers,  since  notwithstanding  the 
assertion  of  my  Lord  Byron  that  '^  Truth  is  strange,  stranger  than 
fiction,"  an  editor  who  should  confine  himself  to  that  alone, 
would  be  sadly  put  to  it  to  fill  his  columns.  What,  for  exam- 
ple, would  become  of  the  New- York  Heraid,  or  the  leading 
abolition  organs,  which  are  so  well  aware  that  a  lie  believea 
only  a  single  day  may  answer  all  the  ends  of  the  most  irrefra- 
game  truth,  and  that  in  all  probability  the  correction  will  never 
reach  a  large  portion  of  those  it  has  deceived.  There  is  also 
another  great  advantage  in  publishing  every  thing  before  in- 
quiring as  to  its  truth,  and  contradicting  it  afterwards.  The 
reader  is  thus  twice  gratified :  first  by  the  excitement  of  the 
news,  and  next  by  the  additional  excitement  of  finding  not  one 
word  of  it  true.  We  therefore  think  the  Times  not  sutogether 
inexcusable  in  its  anxiety  to  give  the  earliest  information 
without  being  particular  as  to  its  authenticity.  The  same 
apology  may  be  made  for  its  frequent  veerings  towards  oppo- 
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aite  points  of  the  compass,  which  equally  answer  the  purpose 
of  creating  an  agreeable  surprise  to  one  dass  of  readers,  and 
a  salutary  disappointment  to  others. 

We  doubt^  nowever,  whether  a  man  without  any  settled 
opinions  of  his  own,  is  qualiiSed  to  direct  the  opinions  of  others. 
The  pilot  must  look  steadily  ahead  in  order  to  steer  the  ship, 
and  to  sail  by  the  stars  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  stationary. 
The  Times  may  appeal  successfully  to  opmions  already  formed, 
or  in  embryo ;  but  will  scarcely,  we  should  think,  ever  make 
many  converts  to  its  political  feuth,  inasmuch  as  that  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  changed  long  before  the  disciple  can  comprehend 
its  hidden  mysteries.  We  are  therefore  somewhat  incredulous 
as  to  this  astounding  influence  of  that  journal  '^  throughout  all 
Europe,"  as  asserted  by  the  correspondent  of  the  New- York 
paper.  We  do  not  beheve  "it  is  overpowering,  bearing  down 
all  opposition,"  among  the  people  of  tnat  quarter  who  neither 

eak,  read,  nor  understand  its  language;  and  have  serious 

mbts,  whether  the  Czar  of  Sussia  and  his  seventy  millions  of 
subjects;  or  poor  Sultan  Abdel  Medjid,  who  seems  to  have 
lately  been  lost  in  the  fog  of  diplomacy ;  or  even  the  Confer- 
ence at  Vienna,  are  either  of  them  swayed  by  the  "  overpower- 
ing" influence  of  the  London  Times.  That  it  has  no  inconsid- 
erable influence  among  British  residents  in  the  United  States, 
and  some  of  the  posterity  of  the  old  Tories,  who  now  call  them- 
selves Whigs;  or  that  it  is  in  a  great  measure  the  oracle  of 
our  Anglo-American  press,  no  one  will  deny ;  but  the  Times 
may  rest  assured,  it  will  never  influence  the  course  of  the  gov- 
ernment, or  the  popular  feeling  in  the  United  States. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  in  which  we  will  frankly  do 
the  Times  justice.  It  must  be  acknowledged  that  in  its  capa- 
city of  general  superintendent  of  the  morals,  manners,  and 
poUtics  of  the  United  States,  it  treats  us  generally  as  gentle- 
men do  each  other.  It  seldom,  if  ever,  resorts  to  downright 
scurrility  or  abuse ;  but  sajs  the  severest  things  without  trans- 
gressing the  bounds  of  the  most  scrupiQous  politeness,  or  deal- 
ing in  vulgar  epithets ;  and  if  it  sometimes — no  doubt  from  a 
sense  of  duty — ^knocks  us  down,  it  seldom  fails  to  hold  out  its 
hand,  make  a  low  bow,  and  pay  us  a  compliment  No  doctor 
or  apothecary  is  more  dextrous  in  sugaring  over  a  bitter  pill. 
It  generally  either  begins  or  ends  with  a  som-subduing  civility. 
It  speaks  respectfully  of  our  progress  in  arts  and  civilization, 
oommends  our  enterprise,  admires  the  rapidity  of  our  growth, 
predicts  our  future  eminence  as  a  leading  power  of  the  world, 
18  almost  in  ecstasies  with  our  railroads  and  public  improve- 
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ments,  and  by  way  of  neutralizing  this  homage,  incidentally 
insinuates  it  is  a  great  pity  so  promising  a  people  should  be 
such  a  set  of  pinttes,  fillibusters,  man-stealers,  and  dealeiB  m 
human  flesh.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Times  gives  additional  ven- 
om to  the  sting,  by  assuming  the  disguise  of  a  friend  or  moni- 
tor, while  throwing  the  poisoned  arrow.  But  we  have  already 
said  more  than  wis  origmally  intended,  and  shall  only  add  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  es{)ecially  covet  the 
praise  of  the  Times,  and  can  laugh  at  a  good  jest  even  when  at 
their  own  expense.    But  Ifim  estjocus  esse  maUgnwn. 


THE     MEDICAL     CONTEOVEESY. 


THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  SCHOOL. 


[Thb  following  essay,  from  the  pen  of  an  esteemed  and  able  friend,  has  been 
handed  to  us  for  publication.  It  is,  we  are  given  to  understand,  but  a  fragment 
of  a  volume  now  in  course  of  preparation  for  the  press.  We  commend  it,  without 
by  any  means  indorsing  its  principles,  to  the  carefld  perusal  of  all  those  who 
would  understand  the  meaning  and  the  merits  of  the  monopoly  of  medical  practice 
now  sought  to  be  obtained  by  legislative  enactment  in  this  State,  for  the  "Old 
School"  physiciansL  "We  say,  "without  indorsing  its  principles" — ^for  we  are  really 
not  qualified  to  form  a  positiye  opinion  on  the  subject  The  "  New  School*'  bavB 
maay  plausible  arguments  to  advance;  but  while  they  leave  the  whole  mei^oal 
press  and  journals  of  the  country,  almost  without  exception,  in  the  hands  «f  their 
rivals,  we  fear  they  will  find  it  difficult  to  effect  any  revolution  in  public  ^ntiment 
Let  the  promoters  of  t)ie  monopoly  bill  look  sharp  fi)r  the 'coming  rolume.  We 
publish  the  following  extract  as  a  friendly  warning,  which  they  shc*^  ^^t  permit 
to  pass  unheeded. — Ed,} 


We  have  no  sympathy  with  those  fanatical  innovatois,  who 

Eronounce  every  cnange  an  improvemepti  every  novelty  a 
enefloial  reform.    On  the  contnuyi  we  readily  a(unit  that  age 
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and  long-established  use  Have  a  prescriptive  title  to  respect — a 
right  by  no  meana  indefeasible ;  out  wnich  can  only  be  voided 
by  the  production  of  better  and  more  satisfactory  title-deeds 
on  the  part  of  the  new  claimant.  Again,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  well  convinced  that  a  system,  intrinsically  worthless, 
will  be  worthless  none  the  less,  though  vou  assign  to  it  an 
ante-diluvian  origin ;  nor  will  a  beneficial  feform  be  any  the 
less  a  positive  blessing,  though  its  enemies  prove  to  demonstra- 
tion that  it  was  but  matured  an  hour  ago.  The  breath  of  free 
discussion  has  penetrated  alike  the  cloister  and  the  court,  and 
cleared"  a  deal  of  rubbish  out  of  each,  and  greatly  purified 
their  atmospheres.  It  is  true  that  the  bats  were  annoyed  by  it, 
and  the  owls  looked  most  dismallv  indignant ;  thej  protested 
against  this  violent  iufiinffement  of  their  "  vested  rights ;"  but 
no  one  heeded  them — or  heeded  but  to  ridicule.  And  now  the 
wiser  portion  of  the  community  having  disposed  of  "  church 
and  state,"  and  cleared  the  public  mind  of  many  antiquarian 
cobwebs,  are  beginning  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  only 
science  of  really  vital  interest  (so  far  as  this  world  is  concerned) 
to  every  individual  member  of  the  human  family.  Need  we 
say  that  we  allude  to  the  practice  and  development  of  medical 
intelligence  amongst  the  masses  ? 

The  present  moment  appears  to  us  one  peculiarly  opportune 
for  a  public  discussion  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  the 
rival  schools  of  medicine ;  a  discussion  divested  of  those  mys- 
terious technicalities  which  are  only  useful  as  the  shield  of 
elaborate  ignorance,  and  brought  down  to  the  ordinary  lan- 
guage and  comprehension  of  the  non-professional  reader. 

It  needs  not  to  be  told  that  the  self-styled  "  Eegular  practi- 
tioners of  medicine"  are  at  the  present  moment  making  extra- 
ordinary exertions  in  order  to  compass  a  bill  to  protect  them- 
selves ^om  the  too  powerful  competition  of  the  New  School  or 
Reformed  practitioners.  In  fact,  they  desire  by  legislative 
enactment  to  secure  and  perpetuate  a  monopoly  in  their  busi- 
ness ;  and  such  is  the  indif^rence  of  the  public,  the  force  of 
receiTed  impressions,  and  the  weight  of  that  outside  influence 
which  h  wealthy  corporation  can  at  pleasure  bring  to  bear  upon 
our  LegisViture,  \hat  there  does  not  appear  such  an  impossibility 
of  success  &3  the  nature  of  their  demands  would  at  first  lead  us 
to  imagine. 

Let  it,  then,  \ke  understood  that  our  object,  in  the  first  place, 
is  to  expose  the  radical  fisiUacies  of  that  "  School,"  which  now 
aspires  to  make  itself,  bv  statute,  the  only  practical  arbitrator 
between  life  and  death,  health  and  disease,  for  the  three  mil- 
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lions  of  inhabitants  in  this  State.  Should  they  succeed  here — 
in  this,  the  intellectual  heart  of  the  Union — they  foresee  no 
difficulty  in  bringing  the  remainder  of  the  States  to  follow  an 
example  so  potent  and  infectious ;  therefore  it  is  that,  beside 
the  unquestionable  influence  of  the  "  Eegular  Faculty"  amongst 
ourselves,  we  find  a  general  conspiracy  of  their  oody  from 
Maine  to  Califomia,  having  special  rererence  to  the  result  of 
the  present  wire-j)ulling  and  political  agitations  in  this  State. 

The  danger  which  threatens  us  can  only  be  prevented  by  one 
course  of  action — namely,  by  a  thorough  exposition  of  the  un- 
fitness and  utter  urUeachaJbility  (to  coin  a  word)  of  those  aspir- 
ing to  exclusive  practice ;  so  that  the  intelligent  people  of  this 
State  may  be  aroused  £rom  an  apathy  which  threatens  the 
most  disastrous  results,  and  make  their  voices  heard  in  the 
decision  of  a  question  so  vitally  concerning  their  greatest  in- 
terests. 

We  allege,  and  shall  shortly  prove  to  the  conviction  of  every 
candid,  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that,  while  every  other  hu- 
man art  has  steadily  progressed  and  improved,  £rom  the  crude 
condition  of  its  discovery  down  to  whatever  advances  to  per- 
fection it  may  at  present  possess,  the  art  of  healing,  as  now 
practised  by  those  who  boast  of  their  "  unreformed  and  in- 
eradicable &ith,  has  rather  Rone,  crab-like,  backward,  and  into 
still  deeper  darkness ;  and  that  the  medication  they  pursue  to- 
day, is  just  as  unreasonable  and  tax  more  dangerous  than  the 
system  inaugurated  and  reduced  to  theory  by  Hippocrates  four 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  They  have  occa- 
sionally altered,  it  is  true,  the  nature  of  the  drugs  to  be  ad- 
ministered ;  but  this  they  did  without  any  fixed  principle  to 
guide  them,  without  any  well-digested  observation  of  the 
effects  and  analogies  of  their  prescriptiona  Horrified,  now 
and  then,  by  the  murderous  result  of  one  medicament,  they 
abandoned  it^  and  picked  up  some  other;  haply  to  see,  if  the 
second  "remedy"  would  prove  less  immediately  pernicious 
than  the  first  I  As  chenustry  developed  new  agencies  and 
new  poisons,  each  was  in  turn  adopted  as  the  grand  elixir  of 

food  health  —  the  life-prolonging  narbinger  of  immortality, 
like  the  Jews,  they  "could  give  no  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them;"  the  logic  of  experience  fell  dead  upon  the  minds 
of  men  who  had  resolved  that  neither  argument  nor  novelty 
should  disturb  the  lucrative  and  tranquil  mystery  which  sur- 
rounded and  sustained  their  existence.  The  better  to  delude 
and  keep  in  ignorance  the  public,  they  invented  a  peculiar 
jargon,  a  scientific  ghiberish,  which  should  be  at  once  their 
bulwark  against  any  intrusion  of  Common-Sense,  and  the 
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means  of  investing  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  vnlgar  with  some- 
thing of  mystical  and  superstitious  terror.  Omne  ignotam 
pro  magnijico.  So  the  monk  mutters  his  orisons  in  an  un- 
Known  tongue ;  and  the  doctor  writes  his  prescription  in  that 
very  questionable  "  doctor's  Latin,"  which  a  mistaken  abbre- 
viation has  unjustly  and  injuriously  laid  to  the  door  of  the 
dogs. 

That  they  have  rejected  reason  as  a  possible  auxiliary  in 
their  combat  with  disease,  the  very  programme  of  their  studies 
is  enough  to  prove.  They  look  lor  the  jneans  of  sustaining 
life,  not  to  the  living  man,  and  to  the  various  results  produced 
upon  the  disorganized  human  mechanism  by  tlje  various  medi- 
cations they  prescribe;  they  regard  not  tne  periodicity  and 
regularly  recurring  character  of  all  disease ;  nor  take  advantage 
of  those  intervals  of  comparative  health  whzdi  are  observable  in 
oM  disorders,  even  the  most  acute  and  malignant^  and  which  afford 
the  fairest  opportunity  for  the  successful  application  of  those 
remedies  whicn  experience  proves  best  calculated  to  prevent, 
or  at  least  indefinitely  postpone,  a  recurrence  of  the  crisis  and 
attack. 

On  the  contrary,  these  Anti-Improvement  pundits  have 
solemnly  resolved  that  the  secret  of  life  and  health,  if  any  such 
secret  there  be,  (a  question  which  their  private  experience  very 
naturally  inclines  them  to  deny,)  can  only  be  found,  if  at  all, 
in  the  body  of  decay  and  death  I  A  proposition  which  rather 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  doctors  must  have  been  educated 
in  that  terra  incognita  "where  the  monkeys  dig  for  daylight." 
As  well  might  they  tell  their  disciples  to  study  the  aspect, 
character,  and  causes  of  the  rainbow  in  a  dungeon,  upon  wnose 
primeval  darkness  no  ray  of  light  had  ever  intruded,  as  instruct 
them  to  ferret  out  and  eliminate  by  anatomical  research  the 
true  understanding  of  health  from  a  body,  in  which  neither 
health,  nor  life,  nor  the  most  trivial  function  necessary  to  either, 
exists  or  is  in  action.  That  a  knowledge  of  anatomy  may  be 
serviceable  to  a  physician,  in  leading  him  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  of  the  nature  of  the  disorder  he  is  first  called  in  to 
rectify,  we  readily  admit ;  nor  could  any  sane  person  deny  so 
evident  a  truism.  But  the  doctor's  business,  if  we  understand 
it  rightly,  is  not,  so  far  as  his  patient  is  concerned,  to  form  a 
correct  diagnosis  or  opinion  of  the  functional  derangement ;  it 
is  to  cure  that  derangement,  and  restore  the  functions  to  their 
natural  and  requisite  activity.  In  support  of  this  ridiculous 
dissection-theory,  they  have  recourse  to  a  very  specious  analo- 
gical argument,  which,  when  itself  dissected,  proves  to  be  no 
argument  at  all.    They  say :  "  Man  is  a  mechanism ;  so  is  a 
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watch.  If  a  watch  be  out  of  order,  and  the  motion,  which  is 
its  life,  dies  out,  will  not  the  artificer  open  the  case  in  order  to 
find  out  and  rectify  whatever  maybe  wanting,  or  out  of  order 
in  the  works  ?  And  can  not  this  competent  artificer,  such 
examination  being  made,  tell  precisely  what  was  the  cause  of 
the  original  derangement  and  chronometrical  death,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  time-piece?  Does  he  not  learn  from  an  examination  of- 
the  interior  of  the  watch-r-its  mechanical  anatomy — how  to  cure 
its  aberrations,  and  restore  it  to  normal  regulanty  ?  The  like 
rule  applies  to  all  like  cases ;  and  as  man  is  a  mechanism,  we 
can  only  learn  how  to  restrain  his  living  deviations  from  good 
health  by  examining  slnd  acquainting  ourselves  with  his  interior 
structure,  its  various  adaptations  and  eccentricities." 

That  this  argument  is  a  specious  one  to  men  not  accustomed 
to  examine  any  problem  independently,  we  admit ;  but  place 
it,  even  for  a  moment,  in  the  crucible  of  logic,  and  all  its  false 
though  glittering  sophistications  melt  and  evaporate  away. 

In  the  first  place,  the  watch  is  a  mere  mechanism,  having  a 
man-devised,  man-made,  and  palpable  motor.  While  man  is  a 
mechanism,  it  is  true ;  but  one  of  utterly  infinite  complexity, 
and  having  for  his  motor  an  essence  so  subtle,  so  etherial,  and 
divine,  that  no  lancet  yet  has  probed  its  electric  nature — no 
microscope  made  it  apparent  to  the  eye.  Moreover,  when  th^ 
watch  ceases  to  move,  the  motor  mainspring  can  still  be  found 
within  it ;  and,  if  injured,  there  is  but  trifling  trouble  in  mend- 
ing it,  or  replacing  it  altogether.  But  when  the  man  ceases  to 
breathe,  his  motive  principle,  his  life,  all  that  distinguishes 
his  animated  body  from  the  senseless  dod  beneath  our  feet, 
has  returned  to  the  great  source  whence  it  came.  You  can 
neither  mend  it,  nor  recall  it ;  nor  have  the  "  Hegulars,"  though 
performing  many  other  wonders,  yet  quite  succeeded  in  replac- 
ing it.    So  much  for  the  analogical  error  of  the  postulate. 

But  the  second  error  in  demonstration  is,  if  possible,  more 
gross.  They  say  that  the  artificer  learns  how  to  correct  his 
watch  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  the  mechanical  ana- 
tomy of  his  time-piece ;  ergo^  the  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  body  is  the  chief  thing  requisite  for  the  cure  oi  human 
ills.  They  forget  that  the  watchmaker  has  to  "study  the  ana- 
tomy"— m)i  of  watches  in  general,  nor  of  any  utterly  ruined 
watch,  but  must  directly  open  and  examine  the  innermost  and 
most  delicate  machinery  of  {he  watch  put  before  htm  to  be  mended. 
Now,  when  the  anatomical  theorists  are  prepared  to  cut  open 
and  examine  every  patient  who  applies  to  them  for  cure,  we 
admit  that  there  will  then  be  (but  not  till  then)  a  practical  ana- 
logy between  the  cases  upon  which  they  build  their  argument. 
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When  they  cut  into  the  heart  to  see  if  it  is  ossified,  or  explore 
the  centre  of  the  brain  to  detect  any  symptoms  of  hydro- 
cephalus ;  when  they  prove  by  ocular  demonstration  that  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being  by  the  grace  of  a  main- 
spring, which  it  is  their  peculiar  privilege  to  wind  up,  and  keep 
in  vigorous  activity ;  then,  but  not  till  then,  they  will  find  us 
amongst  the  most  clamorous  petitioners  for  the  establishment 
of  that  monopoly  which  they  are  now  so  feverishly  soliciting. 
Anatomy  is  of  service  to  the  physician,  by  enabling  him  to 
form  a  general  idea  of  the  character  and  location  of  the  func- 
tional derangement;  but  it  does  not  enable  him,  per  sCy  to 
remedy  what  is  wrong ;  and  far  from  being  the  first  necessitv 
and  most  perfect  qualification  of  the  healing  art,  as  our  woula- 
be  monopolists  pretend,  it  may  be  rated  as  a  valuable,  but  by 
no  means  indispensable,  auxiliary.  To  know  what  is  wron^, 
does  not,  of  itself,  imply  the  ability  to  correct  it.  If  it  did, 
the  ploughman  might  mend  the  broken  mainspring  of  his  watch, 
and  the  mere  anatomist  check  the  ravages  of  tubercular  con- 
sumption. 

While  justly  ashamed  of  that  branch  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession which,  contenting  itself  with  a  mere  profession,  has  so 
long  made  one  of  the  highest  human  arts  tne  subject  of  the 
poet's  satire,  and  the  sneer  of  the  philosophical  essayist ;  and 
justly  proud  and  hopeful  of  that  reformed  and  aspiring  branch 
which  avails  itself  of  every  improvement,  and  which,  by  its 
attainments  and  intelligence,  is  rapidly  dissipating  those  clouds 
of  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  which  an  interested  rivalir 
was  at  first  too  successful  in  raising — common  justice  compelis 
us  to  admit  that  many — ^indeed,  we  fear  the  majority — of  bene- 
ficial remedies  introduced  into  the  pharmacopeia,  were  the 
casual  discoveries  of  non-professional  and,  in  the  sense  of  me- 
dical science,  non-educated  persons.  The  healing  virtues  of 
many  herbs,  long  dubbed  the  "  old  women's  cures,"  and  de- 
nounced for  their  simplicity  and  accessibility  by  the  "  Regulars 
of  medicine,"  are  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,  and 
made  available.  Peruvian  bark,  one  of  our  best  remedies,  was 
found  by  the  Spaniards  in  common  use  amongst  the  savages 
inhabiting  the  country  where  it  grew;  while  mercury,  and 
other  mineral  agents,  originating  with  the  Arabians,  were  only 
introduced  into  Europe  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, by  Theophrastus  Paracelsus,  a  reformer,  though  in  many 
f>oint8  a  mistafcen  one,  of  Switzerland.  But  why  swell  a  cata- 
ogue,  which  alone  would  demand  lai^er  limits  than  we  have 
proposed  as  the  extent  of  this  essay  T  The  shameful  fact  is 
admitted ;  and,  when  we  regard  the  rigidly  anti-innovative  at- 
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titude  which  the  Old-Sohool  doctors  have  so  conastenfly  main- 
tained for  centuries,  we'  cease  to  wonder,  though  we  can  not 
but  deplore,  that  so  it  is,  and  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

It  required  no  ordinary  courage  to  enable  a  practitioner  so 
much  as  to  confess  the  use  of  a  new  remedy.  By  doing  so. 
he  created  alarm  and  disturbance  in  the  promssion ;  unsettlea 
their  profound  self-complacency,  and  increased  weir  appre- 
hensions lest  some  thinker  and  reformer,  some  medical  ccmi- 
pound  of  Luther  and  Mirabeau,  should  overturn  the  super- 
structure of  the  system  they  had  elaborated,  and  done  tneir 

"^  best  to  fortify.    Every  medical  innovator  has  paid  for  his  pre- 

sumption the  penalty  of  loss  of  practice,  and  professional 
estaJagement.  ^Hanriy  was  deno,^oed,^d  thrSwn  out  of 
business,  because  he  had  the  audacity  to  discover  and  make 
known  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  while  &e  ^reat  Jenner 
suffered  professional  martyrdom  and  legal  persecution  for  years 
as  a  reward  for  having  introduced  the  vaccine  as  a  preventive 
for  small-pox. 

And  here,  indeed,  the  present  fee-system  is  an  illustration  of 
the  great  error  by  which  the  public,  to  their  own  inappreciable 
hurt,  have  made  their  interests  directly  antagonistic  %s>  those  of 
their  medical  attendants ;  have  established,  in  fact,  a  proportion 
between  the  reward  of  their  attendant  physician  and  the  in- 
tensity and  duration  of  the  sufferin^ke  either  inflicts,  or  fidte 

^  to  relieve.    They  do  not,  as  in  thpF  other  business  transac- 

tions, make  it  to  the  advantage  or  their  erwpUyyi  to  have  his 
duty  performed  as  well  and  quickly  as  is  possible.  On  the 
contrary,  the  present  fee-system  wJiich  prevails  amongst  the 
^'Begufars,"  and  is,  indirectly,  the  source  of  their  incorrigible 
hatred  of  improvement,  has  for  its  actual,  though  unacknow- 
ledged basis,  this  stupendous  principle :  ''  The  worse  I  grow 
under  your  care,  the  more  I  suffer,  and  the  longer  you  protract 
my  sufferings,  the  greater  shall  be  your  reward  I"  Poor  hu- 
man nature  is  too  mllible,  too  avaricious,  too  capable  of  deceiv- 
ing itself  where  interest  suggests  that  the  deception  may  be 
profitable,  to  stand  this  test.    We  would  not  suggest  that  any 

<  individual  practitioner  woidd  deliberately  injure  a  patient  in 

order  to  prolong  his  profitable  visits — ^though  this  is  quite 
sufficiently  possible  to  suggest  unpleasant  suspicions ;  but  we 
do  affirm,  that  a  svstein  such  as  this  is  a  reward  placed  upon 
incompetence,  and  must  inevitably  disincline  its  Deneficiaries 
to  depart  firom  their  established  routine  in  quest  of  difficult 
and  money-losing  improvements. 
We  are  no  advocates  of  the  "  no  jcure,  no  pay"  idea ;  for 
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that  would  incline  unprincipled  practitioners  to  exaggerate  the 
danger  of  every  case ;  and  fright,  we  know,  invariably  aggra- 
vates the  character  of  any  derangement,  and  not  unfrequently 
produces  a  disease  where  before  it  had  no  existence.  More- 
over, there  are  many  chronic  maladies,  if  not  incapable,  at 
least  extremely  difficult  of  cure ;  and  such,  of  course,  could  not 
legitimately  be  brought  within  the  sphere  of  such  a  bargain. 
But  what  we  advocate,  and  what  the  common-sense  of  the 
community  will  finally  take  up  as  a  jusU  milieu^  or  proper 
compromise  between  the  interests  conflicting,  and  ever  destined 
to  conflict,  would  be  this :  that  a  certain  reasonable  compensa- 
tion should  be  made  to  each  physician  for  his  attendance  and 
medicaments,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  duration  of  the 
services  required ;  but  that  a  fixed  sum  should  likewise  be 
named  and  agreed  upon — ^its  payment  being  made  to  depend 
upon  the  speediness  and  completeness  of  the  cure.  By  such 
an  arrangement  the  physician  would  be  secured,  at  least,  of 
some  moderate  compensation  for  his  services ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  positive  and  full  remuneration  would  depend 
upon  the  skill  and  attention  he  employed. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  the  death-blow  of  that  sys- 
tem which  now  tyrannizes  over  the  mind,  and  levies  a  tribute 
on  the  hegjl;]!  ofr:^4&9I§^^PS  majority  of  the  public  of  this 
enlighteiynSaJafi^ijylli^^  gi^^  to  the  five  thousand  practi- 
tioja,Qiy^)of%e  New-{MlJJpi  fair  field  of  competition,  and  dis- 
■ptay,  by  infallible  StauSfRs,  the  beneficial  character  of  those 
deviations  from  "established  practice,"  which  all  who  have 
'witnessed  or  experienced  well  know  to  be  improvements  of 
most  vital  need. 

The  "  New  School"  would  gladly  embrace  the  offer  of  pay- 
ment, based  on  such  a  principle  \a0  that  we  have  endeavored 
to  suggest  They  recognize  the  fact,  that  time  is  money,  and 
health  a  possession,  for  the  insurance  of  which,  no  price  could 
properly  oe  considered  as  excessive ;  «i^  they,  therefore,  feel 
assured  that  for  a  speedy  and  efficacious  restoration  to  health 
and  business,  the  public  will  freely  pay.  They  feel  that  they 
are  masters  of  the  art  they  profess,  and  do  not  fear  to  adopt 
this  maxim  as  the  motto  of  their  business :  "Let  our  pay  oe 
proportionate  to  the  skill  we  exhibit,  the  relief  we  affbm,  and 
the  speed  with  which  we  cure  1" 

If  the  Old  School  practitioners  entertain,  or  have  reason  to 
entertain,  a  like  estimate  of  their  own  ability,  let  them  adopt 
a  similar  motto.  The  public  will  act  as  umpire,  and  decide 
.after  a  careful  perusal  of  the  undertakers'  bills  on  either  side. 
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BURNING     OF     MOSCOW. 


BY  COLONEL  EIDOLON. 


To  prefix  a  long  historical  introduction  to  an  event  so  well 
known,  in  all  its  causes  and  results,  as  this,  would  be  a  work 
so  unnecessary  and  so  superfluous,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  it. 

The  action  of  the  following  poem  commences  at  midnight 
on  the  15th  of  September,  A.D,  1812.  The  city  had  been  fired 
on  the  night  of  the  14th ;  but  owing  to  the  stillness  of  the  air, 
and  the  exertions  of  Marshal  Mortier,  who  had  been  appointed 
governor  of  the  city  by  Napoleon,  with  the  command  of  the 
X  oung  Guard,  it  had  been  extinguished.  On  the  night  of  the 
16th,  however,  the  wind  was  so  strong,  that  it  overcame  the 
exertions  of  the  wearied  troops.  AccordLing  to  the  best  author- 
ities, the  city  burned  from  the  15th  to  the  20th,  constantly. 

On  the  third  day,  the  fire-brands,  borne  by  a  violent  north- 
west wind,  set  fire  to  one  of  the  towers  or  pavilions  of  the 
Kremlin,  adjoining  the  arsenal  where  Lariboissiere,  conxmander- 
in-chief  of  the  artillery,  had  caused  the  anmiunition  of  the 
artillery  of  the  Quard  to  be  deposited.  Napoleon  had  taken 
up  his  quarters  in  the  Kremlin,  and  did  not  leave  it  till  the 
night  of  the  16lh,  after  it  was  surrounded  with  flames.  He 
then  transferred  his  head-quarters  to  the  imperial  palace  of 
Petershoff.  about  a  league  firom  the  outer  circuit  of  the  city; 
after  whicn  he  gave  orders  for  llie  evacuation. 

"  We  left  Moscow,"  says  General  Dumas,  "under  a  real  rain 
of  fire.  The  wind  was  so  violent,  that  it  carried  to  a  great 
distance  the  iron  plates  which  were  torn  from  the  roofs  and 
made  red-hot  by  the  flames.  The  feet  of  our  horses  were 
burnt  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  this  precipitate  evacuation.  The  noise  of  the  fire 
re  f  embled  the  roaring  of  the  waves ;  it  was  truly  a  tempest  in 
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an  ocean  of  fire.  .  .  .  We  bivouacked  on  the  skirts  of  a  little 
wood,  firom  which  we  could  behold  this  fidghtful  spectacle — the 
image  of  hell." 

iNapoleon  himself  said :  *'It  was  the  spectacle  of  a  sea  and 
billows  of  fire,  a  sky  and  clouds  of  flame,  mountains  of  red 
rolling  flame,  like  immense  waves  of  the  sea,  alternately  burst- 
ing forth  and  elevating  themselves  to  skies  of  fire,  and  then 
sinking  into  the  ocean  of  flame  below.  Oh  I  it  was  the  most 
grand,  the  most  sublime,  and  the  most  terrific  sight  the  world 
ever  beheld." 

On  the  10th  of  October,  the  Emperor  commenced  his  return 
to  France.  On  the  6th  of  Decemoer  he  quitted  the  army  in 
disguise  at  Smorgonce,  and  on  the  18th  he  entered  Paris  at 
midnight.  This  campaign  cost  him,  including  prisoners, 
167,500  men. 

How  often,  wlien  the  wished-for  prise  ia  near. 

And  all  its  beaaties  agitate  theaool, 
b  the  gay  smile  ezcbanged  for  sorrow's  tear, 

And  eTery  feeling  bursts  without  control  t 
How  often  is  man's  feeble  ann  upraEaed 

In  f^poeilaOn  to  ondtanging  1M» ; 
How  often  ia  the  heio  men  hare  praised, 

Made,  but  by  great  dreomstaneea,  great! 
Tet  wonld  I  not  decry  the  name  of  him 

Befere  irhoae  name  all  Eurqpe  once  could  bow; 
Before  whose  brightness  other  flames  grow  "dim, 

Whoae  laorel  Is  yet  green  upon  his  brow. 
Ne^  no^  I  would  not  pluck  one  laurel  leaf 

Fiom  cut  the  crown  Niq;»oleo&  proudly  won; 
The  first,  the  Ust,  with  reign  as  bright,  as  brief 

As  meteors,  ruahing  headlong  to  the  ann. 
Aye,  proudly  could  I  worahip  «t  thy  shrine, 

Napoleeoi,  Europe's  greatest,  br^htest  son ; 
Vsr  none  has  lived  whose  feme  can  equal  tlune, 

In  cabinet  or  field,  safe  our  own  WaiAiiogtoa 


Tis  noon  of  night,  the  wind  is  high, 
And  clouds  and  tonpests  shroud  the  sky, 
And  sleet,  and  snow,  and  wind  are  driren 
From  eyery  quarter  of  the  hearen. 
None  are  abroad  at  this  wild  hour, 

And  Moscow's  streets  deserted  lay ; 
For  show  and  pomp,  and  pride  and  power 

Had  all  been  shorn  away. 
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No  besuteoufi  moon  in  ^eiutor  rolled. 

And  tipped  with  gdd  her  tiboownd  ii|Nire|  I 
No  twinkling  stan  their  loTe-tKle&  UM, 

No  Boreales  lit  their  fires, 
Twas  fiilenoe  all— save  when  »  bUat 

More  keen  and  ahrill  caxne  aweeping  hj ; 
The  snow  in  doude  was  npwacd  casi^ 

As  winds  were  warring  with  the  d^. 
Around,  the  snow  in  hillocks  pijec^ 

Each  hut  and  pakce  covered  o'er ; 
Man  shrank  aghast  from  scene  so  wild. 

Each  moment  wilder  than  before. 

The  sentry  marched  his  lonely  round, 

Lonely  indeed  on  night  so  dire ; 
He  stopfr— what  is  that  startling  sound  t 

The  Eremlm  sentiy's  cry  of  "  firel" 
Whatl  hoi  Mortierl  awake t  awake! 

But  Hortier's  ear  had  caught  the  sound, 
For  balmy  sleep  will  oft  forsake 

One  girt  with  dangerous  horrors  round. 
«<  Fire  I"  *'  fire  1"  the  sentries  loud  proclaim, 

The  dreadfbl  drama  has  begun; 
Moscow  is  wrapt  at  once  in  flame — 

From  eyery  point  the  people  run. 
The  scene  had  opened — ^night  and  storm, 

And  fire  and  shouting  filled  the  air; 
On  eyeiy  hand  was  loud  alarm. 

On  every  fiu»  was  blank  despair. 
The  flames  arise — huge  balls  of  fire 

Appear  as  fidling  firom  the  clouds ; 
Now  crashes  some  high-towering  spire, 

Fwth  rush  with  shrieks  the  startled  crowds. 
Sullen  explosions  shake  the  earth. 

And  dull  and  rumbling  sounds  are  heard, 
Such  as  presage  an  earthquake's  birth. 

When  every  secret  depth  is  stirred : 
Then  burst  the  flames  on  every  side^ 

The  clouds  seem  waves  of  liquid  fire, 
A  whirlwind  fierce  directs  the  tide 

That  rolls  o*er  Moscow  in  its  ire. 

Most  dreadful  night!  Confusion  reigns. 

At  every  pdnt  is  raging  fire ; 
The  elemente  have  burst  their  chains,! 

And  still  grow  fiercer,  wilder,  higher.  ,^ 
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Onward  it  drives,  like  ocean-wave 
When  tempests  make  the  waters  rare. 
Mortier's  Yoong  Guard  amid  this  scene 

Of  awful  desolation  rushed, 
Blacked  and  begrimed,  they  sprung  between 

The  crushing  and  the  crushed ; 
More  swiftly  still  the  flames  arose, 

And  nobly,  yet  in  vain,  they  strove ; 
They  seemed  to  triumph  o*er  their  foes, 

And  toward  the  Kremlin  drove. 

'Tis  mom,  'tis  noon,  'tis  night ;  and  still 

The  city  burned  with  fiercer  glow ; 
The  howling  storm  and  shouting  fill 

With  terror  friend  and  foe. 
Napoleon  holds  the  Kremlin  yet. 

But  watches  with  an  anxious  eye, 
Nor  leaves  it,  though  the  stern  Murat 

Beseeches  him  to  fly. 
He  paced  the  chamber  to  and  firo, 

The  element  comes  sweeping  nigher ; 
When  rises  fi-om  the  crowd  below, 

The  cry,  "  The  Kremlin  is  on  fire  I" 
Slowly  he  left  the  palace  then. 

With  sullen  movement  of  despair, 
Like  to  a  goaded  lion  when 

The  hunters  near  his  lair.  ^ 

Again  'tis  day — again  'tis  night ; 

The  hurricane  with  fierper  blast 
Drives  o'er  the  city  in  its  might ; 

The  burning  roofs  are  upward  cast ; 
The  city  was  a  sea  of  flame ; 

The  heavens  a  canopy  of  fire ; 
The  clouds  like  boiling  waves  became ; 

Now  they  advance  and  now  retire; 
And  here  and  there  a  trembling  spire 

Looms  darkling,  like  a  ship's  tall  mast, 
Above  this  desolation  dire ; 

A  moment — and  'tis  downward  cast 
Behold,  that  palace,  proud  and  fair. 

That  rears  its  turrets  to  the  skies, 
Reels,  trembles,  falls  in  ruins  there. 

And  crushed  beneath,  the  cottage  lies. 
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The  mothers  gaze  with  tearful  eyes 

Where  once  their  homes  and  children  smiled ; 
The  in&nts  scream  with  piteous  cries, 

Afirighted  at  a  scene  so  wild. 
The/  rush  along  the  fiery  street^ 

Bearing  whatever  they  lore  the  most ; 
Or,  gathered  into  groups,  they  meet 

Death,  when  each  hope  is  lost 

'Tis  done :  grim  Desolation  bends 

Her  form  where  once  a  city  rose, 
Destroyed  by  those  who  were  its  friends, 

To  save  it  from  its  foes. 
Now  may  we  pause ;  the  shout  is  dumb, 

The  hurricane  is  stilled  at  last ; 
No  more  is  heard  the  distant  hum, 

That  told  the  swiftly  coming  blast. 
The  fire  is  quenched,  save  here  and  there 

Bursts  fiercely  forth  a  fitful  fiame ; 
In  sullen  mood,  in  dire  despair. 

The  troops  retire  with  naught  but  fiune. 
'Tis  silence,  sadness,  ruin  all, 

And  friend  and  foe  look  on  aghast ; 
Does  it  presage  Napoleon's  fidl, 

That  thus  he  should  be  checked  at  last? 
A  day  of  Empire,  brief  and  bright, 
To  set  at  hist  in  endless  night. 
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HUMAN    NATUEB    IN    CHUNKS. 


OHUNS:  No.    11.--J0HATHAN— A  OHABAOIE& 

BT    BIOHABD    DOS,    &LB.&ai     ETC. 

Jonathan  was  thirty  yesterday^  and  is  still  the  tender  object 
of  maternal  solicitude.  Bom  where  natiire  never  amply  passed 
her  bounteous  hand ;  reared  where  cold  sterility  slumbers  in 
her  granite  robes;  alike  in  boyhood  and  in  nper  years,  to 
Jonathan  age  is  naught. 

He  is  an  only  son,  tall  and  slender  as  the  shadow  of  a  spire. 
Nature  forgot  to  crown  his  brow  with  intelligence,  or  to  fight 
his  eye  with  one  bright  beam  of  intellect.  However,  what 
nature  neglected  to  grant,  parental  love  strove  hard  to  supply. 
Jonathan  was  the  idol  of  his  home.  What  Jonathan  said  was 
household  orthodoxy.  When  Jonathan  smiled,  his  mother 
invariably  answered  with  a  snule ;  and  when  Jonathan  sighed, 
his  mother  hastened  with  sympathy  to  alleviate  the  tender  suf- 
ferer. His  mother  thought  him  unsurpassed  in  polite  attain- 
ments. She  saw  in  him  the  heau  ideal  of  a  polished  gentle- 
man, and  in  these  matters  Jonathan  thought  just  as  his  mother 
did.  Whether  at  church  or  home,  Jonathan  was  consequen- 
tial. His  labors  were  principally  confined  to  the  knife  exer- 
cise at  the  fitnuly  board ;  in  fine,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleep- 
ing were  his  tutors.  As  Jonathan  reached  the  high  road  of 
legalized  manhood,  his  mother  advised  him,  for  his  own  pecu- 
liar happiness,  to  seek  among  the  £ur  and  the  beautiful  a  life- 
companion,  to  smooth  adversity  and  refine  happiness. 

To  reach  the  goal  of  love  seemed  to  him  an  undertaking  of 
no  small  moment — ^a  pilgrimage  that  would  pass  endurance. 
The  future  seemed  to  possess  no  matrimonial  torch  to  light 
him  along  the  rosy  meads  of  happiness.  Jonathan,  however, 
thought  himself  qualified  for  matrimonial  honors.    His  mother 
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tbomght  80 ;  his  &iher  willingly  assented  to  ''  homo  instnic* 
tions."  A  trinity  of  opinions  does  not  equal  one  effort  His 
mother  thought  him  the  pink  of  SCTeeableness,  the  peculiar 
fayorite  among  the  sbterhood  of  maidens.  She  told  him  afifeo* 
tionately  and  confidentially  that  the  only  sure  way  to  secure  a 
heart  was  to  bait  his  countenance  with  a  smile,  and  any  "  gal" 
would  most  cheerfully  &tfe.  Jonathan  was  at  first  reluctant 
to  make  an  effort  to  secure  a  help-mate,  but  the  success  of  less 
worthy  aspirants  at  length  gave  him  more  confidence.  Hie 
Mecca  of  love  is  not  reached  without  heart  palpitations  and 
trembling  knees.  Jonathan  long  and  seriously  pondered  the 
glorious  anticipation ;  dreamed  over  the  prospect,  and  at  length 
began  to  verify  believe  himself  the  idol  of  some  dark-eyed 
maiden.  Biches  were  among  his  fiimily  inheritances;  his 
fiunily  connections  respectable ;  his  grandfather,  a  recipient  of 
Uncle  Sam's  generosities ;  his  jonde  nad  been^a  member  of  the 
Legislature ;  his  aunt  married  a  deacon,  and  one  of  his  cousins 
was  in  college.  Pnxroeots  were  fietvorable.  One  thing  alone 
troubled  him;  he  had  never  mingled  in  the  out-door  life — 
never  had  mingled  with  gayety — ^never  had  learned  the  philo- 
sophy  of  a  kiss.  I  say  never— once  he  was  persuaded  to  advance 
one  step  beyond  the  ''leading  lines'^  of  nis  mother's  apron; 
but  that  was  purely  a  paientol  oversight.  It  was  at  a  May* 
day  festival,  wnen  the  oright-eyed  maidens  had  gathered  to 
crown  the  Queen  of  Spring  with  garlands,  and  to  wake  an* 
thems  of  rejoicing  in  the  saddened  heart  Youths  fresh  from 
vallev  and  mountain  top,  with  cheeks  like  the  first  blushing 
woodland  trophies,  which  they  bore  with  them,  came  to  swell 
the  throng.  Jonathan  was  there — slim,  silent  Jonathan.  His 
eyes,  expanded  to  their  utmost  capacity,  seemed  watchful  of 
every  event  Dark  eyes  looked  on  nim  witchingly,  and  Jona- 
than b^;an  to  think  himself  a  permanent  structure  in  their 
affection.  But  nothing  could  move  him  firom  his  position ;  he 
was  firmly  planted  on  the  eternal  rock  of  indifference.  Both 
hands  were  firmly  imbedded  in  bioad-doth.  During  the  gay- 
ety of  the  hour,  a  pair  of  red  lips  vainly  strove  to  implant  a 
kiss-germ  on  his  cheek,  but  to  no  purpose;  he  showed  a  stem 
resistance  to  every  attack,  and  declared  openly  that  his  xmcle 
had  always  warned  him,  in  such  cases,  to  ''  beware  of  tempta- 
tion." Jonathan  left  the  scene  of  merriment  at  an  early  hour. 
His  recital  of  events  to  parental  ears  was  touching  and  melan- 
choly. Still,  marriage  was  the  goal  of  his  ambition — ^the  honest 
striving  of  his  heart  !EQs  parents  were  anxious  to  crown 
their  gray  hairs  with  fresh  garlands  of  affection ;  and  Jona- 
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than,  obedient  to  the  parental  wish,  detennined  to  make  a  real, 
bcmd  fdi  matrimonial  effort.     A  new  suit  of  "  iron-gray"  was 

Eorchased,  a  new  hat  was  added  to  his  wardrobe,  his  old  "  cow- 
ides"  were  throst  aside,  and  patent  leather  substituted.  Kow, 
there  lived  in  the  vallej  below  a  very  pert  maiden  that  bore 
the  sinless  cognomen  of  Sallie  Ann.  Sallie  was  fair  as  a  rose, 
and  as  smiling  as  the  natal  cheek  of  Spring.  She  loved  the 
woodlands  for  their  songs,  and  the  mountain  sides  for  the 
flowers  they  nourished. 

One  calm  Sabbath's  eve,  Jonathan  set  forth  on  a  visit.  For 
one  hour  before  his  departure,  he  was  drilled  in  the  code  of 
politeness ;  told  to  say  tnis  and  say  that,  to  do  this  and  do  that 
His  journej  thither  was  one  of  much  excitement,  his  heart 
throbbed  violently,  his  cheeks  were  flushed  with  fears,  every 
shrub  that  he  passed  seemed  to  shield  an  enemy,  every  stone 
seemed  to  whisper  an  ominous  word.  Jonathan  was  soon  in 
sight  of  the  mansion — ^a  hesitancv  overcame  him,  he  paused 
for  breath — ^to  reflect — ^turned  his  iootsteps  homeward — ^paused 
again — ^advanced — ^retreated  again — onward.  But  Jonathan 
had  heard  of  courage — ^had  heard  that  faint  heart  never  won 
fair  lady.  "  Victory  or  no  wife"  seemed  finally  to  be  his  motto. 
After  superhuman  effort,  Jonathan  soon  reached  Sallie  Ann's 
mansion — his  arm  was  uplifted — ^the  blow  felL  Soon  bright- 
eyed,  rosy-cheeked  Sallie  Ann  was  at  the  door.  Salutations 
were  exchanged — Jonathan  paused  on  the  threshold — ^retreat 
was  defeat  "  Sebastopol  must  be  taken."  Sallie  invited  him 
to  walk  in.  Jonathan  "  obeyed  instructions."  After  wasting 
a  full  half  hour  on  the  beauties  of  the  evening,  Jonathan  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  "  union."  Sallie  blushed.  She  looked 
at  the  clock,  twitched  her  apron  in  a  thousand  ways,  opened 
and  shut  the  book  she  hela  in  her  hand  a  thousand  times, 
looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  laughing  earnestness,  bit  her 
lip,  and  at  last  snuffed  the  candle  out.  It  was  soon  re-lighted 
and  in  its  place.  Finally,  said  she,  twisting  her  handkerchief, 
"  Mr.  Strong,  I  don't  comprehend  your  meaning." 

**  Well,"  said  Jonathan,  eyeing  his  boots;  "I  and  mother 
thinks  as  how  it  is  time  for  me  to  kinder  seek  a  companion,  as 
I  am  'bout  old  enough  to  begin  life,  and  I  knows  of  no  one 
but  yourself  that  would  quite  come  up  to  my  ideas  of  per- 
fection." 

"Me,  perfect?     Why,  Mr.  Strong — " 

"  Well,  you  are  a  plaguey  sight  nearer  it  than  any  other  gal 
I  know  in  all  this  place.  Ma  says  so,  pa  says  so,  and  I  say  so. 
Aunt  Maria  said  you  was  a  likely  gal. 
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*'  I  think  jou  are  all  mistaken,"  replied  Sallie,  snnffing  the 
candle. 

"Guess  not.  Aunt  Maria,  jou  know  her.  Deacon  Neb's 
wife,  says  she  has  been  acquaint^  with  Ic^  on  'em,  and  she 
says  you  are  a  likely,  go-ahead  sort  of  a  person.  I  think  so, 
ma  tninks  so."  • 

"  What  do  you  wish  me  to  understand  by  a  union  ?"  inter- 
rupted Sallie. 

^'  Tying  on  us  together,  so  that  nothing  on  arth  can  pull  us 
in  two.  I  am  eetting  along  in  years,  dad  is  rather  infirm,  ma 
is  naturally  weak,  constitutionallhr — ^plenty  to  do." 

«  Are  ym  constitutionally  weak  ?"  inquired  SaUie  Ann,  with 
a  smile. 

"  No,  guess  not ;  had  the  measles — ^mumps — ^troubled  with 
bile  when  I  was  small — ^pretty  stout  now — mrst-rate  relish  for 
food.    I'm  sound  as  a  roach,  Sallie." 

"Are  you  naturally  kind  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  am.    Dad  often  says  he  never  see  me  riled." 

"  Do  you  read  much  ?" 

"Tes,  m-a-r-m.  Dad  takes  the  i/essengier,  and  a  politicical 
paper,  that  gives  us  lots  of  news." 

"Have  you  ever  loved  any  one  else?" 

"Not  a  bit.  There  was  Lucy  Jones,  pretty  enough,  but  the 
critter  has  got  red  hair,  and  ma  says  that's  tne  sign  of  a  cross 
temper.    I  must  marry  aflfection  all  over." 

"I  am  very  cross,  sometimes,"  said  Sallie,  with  much  em- 
phasis. 

"  Well,  now,  I  never  saw  in  all  my  bom  days.  I  s'posed 
you  was  pretty  free  from  that  ar  fault  Aunt  Maria  says  you 
are  ^ood-natured — aint  you  Sallie  ?" 

"No,  Mr.  Strong;  I  am  a  perfect  scold.  I  will  be  obeyed 
in  all  things.  My  word  is  law.  Every  time  I  smile,  it  only 
covers  my  hate.  I  am  ugly*— a  perfect  tyrant.  Should  I 
marry  you,  it  would  be  only  to  find  some  one  to  torment.  The 
dogs  and  the  cats  run  at  the  sight  of  me.  I'd  pull  your  hair, 
sir;  would  put  the  broom  over  your  head;  I  would  torment 
you  in  a  thousand  ways." 

"Well,"  said  Jonathan,  much  alarmed;  "you  and  I  can't 
trade — that's  so.  I  don't  want  any  such  kind  of  a  union,  I'm 
dreadful  glad  you  told  me  on't,  for  I  should  have  got  married 
right  off.    Aunt  Maria  is  wrong." 

"It's  so,  decidedly,"  replied  Sallie,  adjusting  her  hair. 

"  Well,"  said  Jonathan,  "  I'm  for  home ;  sorry  natur  made 
you  so,  on  my  account.    I  was  looking  out  for  happiness  here 
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on  arth,  bat  I  believe  as  how  all  the  gab  are  'gtn'  to  aoolding. 
Time  aint  now  as  when  ma  was  a  gal. 

*^  You  are  conreet,  Mr.  Strong.  <  Ctala^'  as  you  call  them, 
are  a  peculiar  structure,  saapeptLble  of  anger  and  ill.  ^hsj 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  sucn  a  valuable  tieasure-as  a  heart. 
Never  trouble  them  again  with  your  presence ;  they  will  sorelv 
abuse  your  goodness.  They  may  smile ;  but  smiles  don't  al- 
ways light  the  pathway  to  tneir  nearts.  They  may  imprint  a 
kiss  on  your  cheek,  but  that  is  not  always  the  seal  of  affection. 
I  advise  you  always  to  live  single — ^an<£— and  die  unmarried." 

^'  Well,  I'll  be  Doimd  not  to  have  a  thing  to  do  widi  the 
stroetures,  as  you  call  'em,  agHn.    Good  night,  Sallie.'' 

"  Good  night,  Mr.  S-t-r-o-n-g,"  replied  Sallie,  rising  with 
much  graciousness. 

Jonathan  departed  in  hot  haste ;  he  left  distance  in  the  rear. 
Breathless,  he  reached  home. 

"  What  luck  ?  what  luck  ?"  inquired  the  anxious  paieat& 

"  WeU,  ma,  Fm  down.  I  loved  Sallie  beyond  ordinary.  I 
really  couldn't  help  liking  the  critter  till  to-night.  I  told  her 
I  wanted  a  wife.    Sallie  said  she  was  a  cross  thing — ^would 

{>ull  my  hair,  if  she  married  me.  She  said  all  gals  were  just 
ike  her.  I  guess  they  are,  ma.  Dfui^  i^i^  Fll  let  'em  entirely 
alone.  Who'd  thought  that  of  Sallie  f  Aunt  Maria  lies.  I'll 
be^— be  con —  well,  cut  into  two  hundred  pieces,  if  I  ever  look 
at — at  a  gal  ag'in,  with  any  intention  of  marriage.  Gals  are 
pretty  enough  in  their  places,  but  after  this,  Jonathan  Strong 
aint  arter  them." 
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THE       MAQfAft. 


Hn  birth  was  hamUe,  j^  hj  luitiire,  he 
Was  great  in  mind,  and  greater  atiU  in  heart 
To  one,  his  nation  bowed  with  reyerence ; 
Bat,  to  the  other,  dung  with  childhood's  lore. 
One  was  the  thunderbolt  which  broke  their  chains ; 
The  other  was  the  giant  harp  which  chained 
Their  souls. 

In  youth,  he  stood  alone — 
Bold  adyocate  of  right— resistless  foe  of  wrong. 
He  was  the  tyrants'  foe— he  staid  their  wrath, 
As  pyramid  the  desert-storm.    To  him. 
Their  bribes  were  bubbles— their  decrees  and  laws 
He  broke,  as  Samson  broke  his  withes,  and  still 
Was  firee.    They  sought  to  quench  the  flame  he  lit 
With  blood  and  prison-damps :  the  blood  burned  like 
Oil ;  but  the  dungeon-damps,  for  a  moment. 
Checked  the  flames,  as  children,  with  tuft  of  grasi, 
A  moment  chedc  the  mountain  rilL 
His  country's  sky  was  dark  as  Egypt's  in 
Her  night  of  woe,  but  the  clouds  parted,  and 
A  single  ray,  Hope's  golden  smile,  rested 
On  his  upturned  brow.    He  was  Future's  child — 
Restless  in  mind,  he  graq[>ed  the  present  and 
The  past,  to  shape  the  fliture  to  his  wish. 
His  country's  wrongs  preyed,  like  Promethean 
Vulture,  on  his  heart    He  q;>ake ;  his  country  heard, 
Was  breathless,  quiyering  in  eyery  nerre. 
.'* Magyars,  arise!  our  children  call  for  bread — 
Our  wiyes,  for  yengeance— our  fiitherland,  for 
Justice— our  God,  to  duty— our  duty 
Calls  to  sacrifice,  to  liberty,  or  death." 
Four  hundred  men,  associates  in  power, 
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Sprang  to  their  feet,  stretched  their  right  arms,  replied : 
"  Liberty  or  death  I"    "  Liberty  or  death  I" 
Echoed  from  hill  to  yale,  from  crag  to  crag, 
Passed  o'er  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
Descended,  crag  by  crag,  and  filled  the  land. 
The  peasants  left  Uieir  fields,  their  children,  and 
Their  homes :  their  flocks,  unguarded,  strayed: 
Bold  armies  met :  the  right,  at  last,  preyailed : 
The  tyrant  fied :  his  throne  was  wrapt  in  flames ; 
The  Magyar's  Icmd  wcufree  !    Wild  joy  prevailed. 
Meanwhile  the  tyrant  gathered  strength :  his  arms 
Licreased ;  dark  masses  rushed  upon  the  new- 
Bom  land,  but  backward  rolled,  like  sea-foam  from 
Eternal  rock.    Wild  joy  prevailed  again. 
Meanwhile,  the  traitor  came — ^his  wiles  prevailed — 
The  conflict  ceased.    The  Magyars  were  in  chains. 
Their  father,  shelterless,  sought  shelter  'neath 
The  Eastern  palms — ^and,  for  an  hour,  he  slept. 
He  was  an  exile,  hated  and  beloved. 
Honored  and  despised.    He  was  hunted  down 
By  tyrants,  like  a  tiger  in  the  fold. 
Yet  the  flock  sheltered  him,  as  if  he  were 
Their  feeblest  lamb.    He  told  his  anguish  to 
The  world — ^the  world  was  dumb ;  but,  o'er  the  sea, 
A  nation  heard,  and  wept.    She  bore  him  to 
Her  shores ;  her  millions  bowed  with  reverence. 
Swayed  by  his  kingly  mind,  or  melted  by 
•  The  fervor  of  his  love.    But  tyrants  o'er 
A  million,  or  a  score  of  souls,  alike 
Are  tyrants  still — so  petty  tyrants  railed. 

Europe  sleeps,  but  peaceless — ^Vesuvius  sleeps. 
But  not  within — Kossuth  sleeps,  but  in  his 
Breast  revolutions  gather  strength.    His  hand 
Is  on  the  key-stone  in  the  arch  of  wrong — 
It  trembles — ^he  hesitates— draws  back  his 
Hand;  for  wisdom  bids,  ''another  hour  delay, ** 
Though  every  ling'ring  moment  adds  frightfdl 
Horror  to  the  final  crash,  which  sure  must  come — 
Nor  lingers  long.    Vesuvius,  aroused, 
Shall  burst  her  furnace  bars,  pour  forth  her  floods. 
And  waste,  and  blast,  and  desolate  the  earth 
With  waves  of  liquid  rocL    So  Kossuth  shall 
Awake,  tear  out  the  key-stone  from  the  arch 
Of  wrong,  as  Samson  tJ)e  pillar  fit)m  the 
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Temple  of  his  foes ;  jet  shall  himself  escape,  ! 

While  revolution,  from  his  breast,  shall  leap. 

Like  Alpine  deer,  from  hill  to  vale,  from  crag  ' 

To  crag,  till  Europe,  mighty  giant  with  his 

Thousand  arms,  shall  wake — from  his  prison  burst, 

Cast  off  his  chains — with  one  wild,  raging  breath, 

Like  desert-simoon's  wrath,  make  tyrants  bite 

The  dust,  or  sink  them,  witii  their  thrones,  in  the 

wild  Tortex  of  the  people's  wrath.    Then  Rome, 

Eternal,  harlot  Rome — ^thrice  widowed  ^me. 

Shall  die,  amid  the  conflagration  of 

Her  cursed  shrines,  or,  on  the  fun'ral  pile 

Of  her  consort,  Wrong ;  and,  on  Peter's  rock, 

A  Ghnrch  be  built  to  Him,  whose  spirit  sets 

Men  free.    Then  shall  the  conflict  cease,  the  storm- 

Glouds  pass  away.    The  sun,  once  more,  in  lore 

And  beauty  smile  upon  unfettered  man. 

A.  D.  0. 
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"OUE  TBAIJSATLANTIC  COUSINS," 


BT  OOIiOnii  BDOIX)V. 


**Toxir  Lordflhip  wOl  be  glad  also  to  hear  fhat  the  onion  of  the  two  goyemmentSi 
(BVanoe  and  England,)  is  not  confined  to  the  Eastern  queetion ;  but  thftt  the  habit 
of  a  good  undentanding  between  them  haa  beoome  general  on  all  matten  of  policy; 
and  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  world;  and  that  on  the  question  of  policy,  there  is 
no  part'of'the  worid,  in  either  hemisphers^  witii  regard  to  which  we  are  not  en- 
tirely in  accord."  Speech  of  Lord  Clarendon. 

'*What  firmer  bonds  can  there  in  &ot  be  than  those  bearing  the  names  of  Tictories 
belonging  to  the  two  armies  recalling  a  common  g^ry  ?  than  the  same  anxieties' 
and  the  same  hopes  agitating  the  two  ooontriesT  than  the  same  Tiews  and  the 
same  intentions  animating  the  two  gOYsmmsnts  m  ereiy  comer  of  the  globe  ?" 

NapoUon  /ZZ,  2iih  Dec,  1864. 

''Oar  transatlantic  cousins  will  become  a  trifle  less  insolent  and  OTeri)earing 
when  they  find  that  the  fleet  which  *  summers*  in  the  Baltic,  can,  without  cost  or 
efibrt>  'winter*  m  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.** 

Korth  BriUeh  BevieWf  for  November,  1864. 

Many  more  extracts  to  the  same  purpose,  might  be  cited 
from  English  publications  of  a  late  date ;  but  we  have  already 
enoueh  for  our  present  purpose,  and  we  shall  not  therefore 
search  further. 

The  tone  of  the  press  throughout  the  United  States,  has 
been  remarkably  moderate  in  re^rd  to  any  strictures  on  the 
present  war  in  the  Crimea.  While  the  papers  have  been  un- 
usuiJly  anxious  to  lay  before  their  readers  tne  latest  news  fix)m 
the  seat  of  war,  they  have,  up  to  the  present  time,  very  gene- 
rally forborne  to  give  opinions  either  of  its  justice  or  of  its 
scientific  conduct.  They  nave  observed  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
we  venture  to  say  that  nothing  has  reached  the  camp  before 
Sebastopol,  or  the  city  itself,  by  which  either  party  could  be 
justly  onended.    There  has  been  some  complaint  by  the  Brit- 
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ish  journals,  that  we  of  the  United  States  did  not  enthusiasti- 
cally— for  the  complaint  amounts  to  that — cheer  on  the  Allies 
in  their  self  appointed  task. 

When  the  battle  of  freedom  is  to  be  fought  in  reality,  the 
United  States  will  not  be  found  on  the  side  of  despotism ;  but 
in  the  contest  in  the  Crimea,  in  its  present  state,  that  is  not 
by  any  means,  the  issue.  It  is,  in  spite  of  all  the  dust  attempt- 
ed to  be  thrown  into  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  a  strug- 
gle for  existence  on  the  part  of  the  Allies ;  for  territorial  exten- 
sion and  mercantile  position  on  the  part  of  Bussia.  We  are 
rather  inclined  to  the  opinion,  and  time  will  test  our  sagacity, 
that  the  Allies  will  eventually,  if  successful)  assume  the  pro- 
tectorate of  Turkey,  May  not  the  three  powers  continue  the 
war  till  Turkey  is  prostrate,  and  then  divide  her — to  defray 
expenses  ?    Notis  verr&ns. 

Our  diplomatic  relations  with  Bussia  have  always  been  of 
the  most  amicable  character,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  be  changed ;  at  least,  not  at  the  call  of  our  unna- 
tural cousins  of  the  British  Isles.  It  is  true  the  government  of 
Bussia  is  a  despotism — it  is  also  true  that  ours,  of  the  United 
States,  is  republican ;  but  the  despotism  of  the  present  day  is 
not  so  bad  and  outrageous,  even  in  Bussia,  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  in  England.  It  bears  no  comparison  with  that  of 
Charles  I.,  and  yet  the  Allies  would  call  on  us  to  break  our 
faith  with  Bussia,  and  stultify  ourselves  by  hurraing  for  them. 
We  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  Bussia ;  but  we  intend  to 
show  that  we  are  in  no  whit  indebted  to  the  Allies,  jointly  or 
severally ;  and  that  we  shall  pay  them  what  we  owe  them,  and 
no  more.  In  fevery  government,  individual  hardships  will 
occur,  generally  unwittingly,  but  sometimes  through  malice 
prepense ;  and  we  can  see  little  or  no  diflference  between  the 
botany  Baj,  and  St.  Helena  of  England ;  and  the  Kamtschatka 
and  Siberia  of  Bussia — ^between  crushing  the  body  and  soul 
in  the  factories  of  Manchester,  or  the  mines  of  Cornwall ;  and 
performing  the  same  labor  of  love  in  the  serfdoms  and  salt- 
mines of  Bussia  and  Cracow.  In  our  understanding,  where  the 
people  are  free,  the  government  is  free ;  and  we  would  like 
some  hair-splitting  casuist  in  the  pay  of  the  Allies,  to  point  out 
to  us  benighted  Americans  the  difference. 

The  French — we  confess  to  having  a  warm  side  for  the 
French ;  nor  is  this  either  unreasonable  or  unnatural.  We 
can  not  forget  that  he  is  our  friend  who  showeth  us  a  kindness ; 
and  that  neither  tribe,  kindred,  nor  tongue  avail  any  thing, 
when  with  those  natural  inducements  to  mendship,  there  is  a 
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constant  display  of  inveterate  enmitjr.  Although  it  has  been 
necessarj,  sinoe  the  great  event  to  which  we  allude,  to  indicate 
even  to  France,  that  while  we  ask  nothing  but  what  is  right, 
we  will  submit  to  nothing  that  is  wrong ;  yet  there  is  in  the 
heart  of  every  American,  a  corner,  in  which  smoulders  at  least, 
if  not  blazes,  a  flame  on  the  altar  long  since  raised  in  honor  of 
our  first,  last,  and  only  ally.  It  would  be  the  height  of  ingrat* 
itude  to  forget,  and  the  climax  of  meanness  not  to  acknowledge 
our  obligations,  not  onlv  to  such  men  as  Lafayette,  but  also  to 
his  government.  We  ao  not,  however,  hesitate  to  add  to  these 
free  acknowledgements,  that  France  is  fast  putting  herself  out 
of  the  pale  of  our  good  wishes  and  our  good  offices.  When 
there  was  a  hop^  of  the  French  Bepublic,  our  people  were  en- 
thusiastic in  their  expressions  of  friendship  and  good  will,  and 
they  mourned  like  an  elder  brother,  over  the  fell  of  their  fickle 
imitator.  If  now,  having  fellen  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon 
the  Little,  France  echoes  the  strain  of  his  address  of  December 
last,  and  sustains  him  in  the  course  that  address  indicates,  then,  is 
it  time  for  America  to  look  about  her,  and  for  France  to  calcu- 
late the  value  of  our  sjrmpathy,  when  weighed  against  the  in- 
terested connection  wmch  England  has  sought  and  obtained. 

We  do  not  complain  of  that  alliance  per  se^  but  if  its  object 
be  truly  unfolded,  then  we  shall  prepare,  if  we  are  wise,  to  take 
care  of  ourselves,  as  we  have  alw^s  done ;  and  as  the  world 
knows  full  well,  we  can  do.  That  England  has  wheedled 
France  in  their  present  transaction,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  the  armaments  sent  out  by  the 
different  parties,  and  other  warlike  preparations,  would  be  a 
sufficient  answer.  While  England  parsimoniously  gets  20,000 
or  80,000  men  in  the  field,  and  Parliament  passes  the  foreign 
mercenary  biU,  France  sends  out  an  equal  number  of  troops  in 
every  respect  superior,  and  Napoleon  calls  out  150,000  more 
men,  and  contracts  a  loan  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  But 
in  addition  to  all  this,  the  French  emperor  makes  to  his  newly 
formed  English  friends  magnificent  promises,  which,  we  are 
satisfied,  the  nation  he  governs  will  not  permit  him  to  fulfill. 

Our  relations  with  England  have  never  been  cordial.  From 
the  time  the  Pilgrims  landed  on  Plymoutii  Bock,  there  have 
been  secret  dissensions  or  open  hostilities.  Our  people,  our 
institutions,  our  country  were  at  the  first,  treated  with  con- 
tempt. Nothing  that  was  American,  has,  in  their  estimation, 
been  even  up  to  mediocrity.  Neither  our  books,  our  orators, 
nor  oiKr  statesmen  were  third  rate.  Our  rights  were  trampled 
upon ;  dn  feet,  in  the  estimation  of  England,  we  had  no  rights. 
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Oar  treatment  wsa  worse  than  that  of  a  bound  bo^  at  a  wed- 
ding ;  but  at  length  forbearance  ceased  to  be  a  yirtoe,  and  a 
couple  of  wars  taught  John  Bull  the  metal  of  which  we  were 
composed.  They  opened  his  eyes  to  a  state  of  existing  &ctA 
whidi  he  would  gladly  have  iraored  altogether. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  condense  the  mstory  of  the  United 
States,  nor  cite  State  papers  to  prove  the  constant  situation  of 
our  political  and  diplomatic  relations  with  England.  Instances 
of  insolent,  overbearing,  and  ill-bred  intermeddling  are  known 
to  every  citizen ;  and  when,  in  the  various  mercantile  transac- 
tions and  connections  of  the  countries,  we  would  forget,  a  fresh 
outrage  sharpens  the  memory.  They  object  to  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana;  they  assert  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  be  a 
national  disgrace ;  they  declare  the  war  with  Mexico  one  of 
aggression,  abhorred  of  God  and  man ;  they  protest  against 
the  acquisition  of  Cuba  in  any  manner;  tlxey  sneer  at  the 
spirit  of  territorial  extension  in  a  repubUcan  country ;  loudly 
proclaim  their  abhorrence  of  such  an  aggrandizing  sentiment 
in  the  nation ;  and  then,  as  if  to  crown  im,  with  the  most  con- 
summate impudence,  ask  our  sympathy  and  our  cheers,  in 
what  we  can't  help  considering  an  unnecessary  war  in  the 
Oimea  for  territorial  ac(|uisition. 

But  the  war  in  the  Crimea  is  progressing.  Already  eleven 
thousand  widows  in  England  weep  over  the  battles  of  Alma 
and  Inkermann ;  already  the  bones  of  many  thousands  of  sol- 
diers lie  bleaching  on  the  battle-fields ;  but  still,  the  heading 
of  the  programme  is,  ^^JSebastopol  not  taJoen  /" 

We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  maUcious  pleasure,  when,  after  the 
boasting  of  the  leading  press  of  England,  it  turned  out  that 
''  Sebastopol  was  not  taken ;"  and  after  reading  such  braggadocio 
as  that  standing  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  submit,  that  it 
was  not  in  flesh  and  blood  to  forbear.  "  Our  foes  have  had  a 
forewarning  with  what  sort  of  a  people  they  will  have  to  deal ;" 
have  they?  Yea,  verily.  ^^ Sebastopol  not  yet  taJoenJ^  "The 
fleet  which  has  summered  in  the  Bkltic,  can  winter  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,"  can  it  ?  Aye  many,  good  sirs.  But  "  Sebastopol 
is  not  yet  taken."  So  runs  the'  last  bulletin  from  the  Field- 
Marshsu,  the  Lord  Baglan.  "  We  have  already  checkmated, 
conquered,  and  despoiled  our  colossal  anta^nist,  and  that 
rapidly,  silently,  and  easily,"  say  the  British  press.  How 
many  thousand  men  lie  cold  and  stiff,  rotting  in  tne  mounds  of 
the  Crimea,  and  '^  Sebastopol  not  yet  taken  ?" 

The  threat  then,  is  meant  for  Brother  Jonathan,  and  it  is  we 
who  hereadfter,  "  need  to  speak  with  bated  breath,"  for  fear  of 
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a  visit  by  the  fleet  which  "  summers"  in  the  Baltic.  It  is  the 
United  States,  which  are  next  to  have  an  experimental  know- 
ledge "  of  what  metal  you  are  made,"  and  when  that  know- 
ledge is  communicated,  France  is.  to  stand  bv  and  cry  "  encore  /" 
All  the  envy  of  our  growth  as  a  nation ;  all  the  hatred  of  our 
success  as  a  government;  all  the  fear  of  our  example  to  the 
world,  of  what  men  are  capable ;  all  the  disgrace  which  two 
wars  have  heaped  upon  British  arms,  is  now  to  be  wiped  oiBf, 
and  Russian  servitude,  doubtless,  will  be  freedom  to  ours. 
Amid  all  their  plans  for  humbling  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  and  wreaking  their  vengeance  upon  their  "  transatlantic 
cousins,"  and  while  they  are  preparing  to  carry  them  into 
effect,  let  them  remember  that  "  Seoastopol  is  not  yet  iakenj^ 

We  repeat  it  therefore,  that  if  there  is  in  the  United  States, 
a  feeling  adverse  to  the  Allies  in  the  present  war,  that  feeling 
is  the  result  of  causes  within  the  control  of  England  hersel£ 
The  extracts  at  the  head  of  this  article,  coming  from  the  heads 
of  the  two  nations,  and  from  a  leading  journal,  are  not  to  be 
overlooked ;  and  human  nature  is  so  constituted,  that  opposition 
engenders  strife,  and  failure,  under  such  circumstances,  begets 
exultation.  There  need  be  no  wonder  that  the  people  do  not 
warmly  sympathise  with  England  in  this  contest.  The  hearts 
of  millions  of  us  were  with  Hungary  and  the  Sultan,  they  are 
80  now ;  but  we  are  not  to  be  bullied  by  the  Allies  to  feign  a 
sympathy  we  do  not  feel,  or  to  applaud  an  act,  of  which  we 
doubt  the  purity,  as  well  as  the  disinterestedness. 

But  it  is  time  to  view  this  matter  seriously.  Suppose  Sebas- 
topol  to  be  taken,  and  a  peace  concluded  upon  terms  advan- 
tageous or  satisfactory  to  the  Allies.  Suppose  Russia  to  be 
blocked  up  in  her  narrow  inland  seas,  commercially  and  po- 
litically;  and  England  and  France,  in  effect,  masters  of  Eu- 
rope— what,  with  the  present  programme,  is  to  be  the  next 
step  ?  Having  settled,  as  seemed  to  them  best,  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,'  do  they  now  come  to  make  similar  arrange- 
ments for  us  ?  We  warn  tliem  in  time,  that  the  people  of  tne 
United  States  will  not  permit  any  such  meddling  in  their 
affairs.  If,  when  weak  and  disunited,  such  an  attempt  could 
combine  and  strengthen  us,  now  such  a  pretension,  by  all  the 
governments  of  Europe,  would  be  folly. 

However,  let  the  people  awaken  and  look  about  themselves. 
A  threat  like  that  is  not  to  be  despised,  even  for  its  absurdity. 
Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy  they  first  make  mad.  That 
there  are  causes  of  quarrel  with  England  is  not  to  be  denied ; 
and  that  those  causes  are  of  her  own  making,  is  equally  cer- 
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tain.  None  are  so  implacable  as  those  who  have  committed  a 
wrong  or  an  injury,  and  none  are  so  tenacious  of  an  opinion 
or  position,  as  those  who  know  it  to  be  faJse  and  indefensible. 
It  IS  therefore  not  improbable  that  England,  knowing  that 
alone  defeat  is  certain,  if  she  can  really  secure  the  alliance  of 
France,  may  push  some  of  her  insolent  pretensions  to  an 
extremity.  * 

We  earnestly  hope  that  a  difficulty,  such  as  we  have  pre- 
sumed, may  be  averted ;  and  although  "  thrice  is  he  armed  who 
hath  his  quarrel  just,"  yet  success  is  in  all  cases  commensurate 
to  previous  preparation.  Now  is  the  time  to  prepare  for  war, 
and  Congress  ought,  instead  of- paying  old  State  spoliation 
claims,  make  such  a  disbursement  of  the  surplus  in  tne  treas- 
ury, as  would  insure  security  for  the  future.  That,  in  case  of  a 
war,  we  should  be  an  overmatch  for  all  that  could  be  sent 
against  us,  is  certain ;  but  it  is  well  to  be  ready — fbolhardiness 
is  very  fiir  from  true  courage.  We  were  pleased  with  the 
remarks  of  General  Cass  in  the  Senate  on  tnis  question,  and 
the  country  echoes  the  wisdom  of  his  advice.  We  have 
already  been  warned,  there  is  no  reason  that  we  should  now 
be  surprised.    Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. 


RONDEAU  EXTEMPORU. 


TO  THE  ACCOMPANIMENT  OF  A  CHIME  OF  BELLS. 


ToL  do  pol,  tol  de  rol,  (merrily,) 
The  Allies  took  Sebaatopol, 
Sebasfopol,  Sebastopol, 
The  Allies  took  SebastopoL         ' 
Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  roL 

Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol, 
The  Allies  mis-took  Sebastopol, 
Sebastopol,  Sebastopol, 
The  Allies  mis-took  Sebastopol. 
Tol  de  rol,  tol  de  rol,  (solemn  chime.) 


890  -  Th4  Bells.  [A^ 


THE       BELLS. 


Thi  bells,  the  bell»— oh  1  the  belUn- 
Ohilling  talee  their  cUngiDg  teQs ; 
8till  and  bold  the  midnight  air, 
No  sound  but  of  the  bells  is  there, 
from  &r  aw»j  a  Tsrying  hum. 
The  giant  bells*  deep  voices  comoi 
And  with  a  quick,  impetuous  ring^ 
The  tiny  bells  for  erer  sing : 

Firel  fire!  for  everl  fire! 


God  help  the  poor  this  bitter  night, 
The  heart  speaks  loud,  the  skies  grow  bright ; 
Presenre  the  sleeping  babe  from  harm, 
And  strengthen  thou  the  fireman's  arm. 
For,  oh  1  the  bells,  the  wicked  bells, 
Exulting  as  thdr  chorus  swells, 
All  careless  of  the  woe  they  bring, 
Clash  on,  and  still  for  ever  sing  : 

Fire!  fire !  for  erer  fire  I 


But,  hark!  a  shriek,  as  though  despair 
Swept  through  the  quiet  winter  air ; 
The  red  line  on  the  sky  grows  higher. 
The  shriek  is.  Fire  I  fire!  fire! 
The  stamp  and  rush  of  countless  feet 
Break  forth  firom  every  wakened  street ; 
For,  oh !  the  bells,  with  sullen  swing 
Enjoying^  sing,  for  ever  sing: 

Fire!  fire!  for  oyer  firef 
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To  deep,  the  bella  shall  be  tilie  siruB 
Shall  hush  me  back  to  sleep  again ; 
l%e  bella,  that  bring  sneh  bitter  woe, 
From  me  shall  but  this  lesson  know : 
That  selfish  man  in  safety  sleeps, 
Nor  cares  he  that  a  brother  we^s. 
While  all  the  bells  in  ehomB  ring, 
And  shont  and  sing^  for  ever  sing : 

Fire!  firel  forererlbrel  W. 


MB.    JOSEPH     HUME. 


The  last  steamer  from  Europe  brings  intelligence  of  the 
death  of  one  of  the  most  sordid  misers  that  Britain  ever  pro- 
duced, and  the  vilest  political  peddler  that  ever  existed  in 
any  age.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  the  self-proclaimed  ''  Middlesex 
Goose,"  is  no  more. 

We  can  not,  however,  receive  this  self-portraiture  and  desig- 
nation as  veritable  history.  Mankind  are  proverbially  divided 
into  rogues  and  fools ;  and  though  Joseph  would  thus  insinu- 
ate, witn  his  usual  complacency,  that  he  belonged  to  the  more 
innocent  order,  he  assuredly  had  not  one  particle  of  it  in  his 
composition.  He  was  one  of  the  shrewdest,  coolest,  most 
selfish  and  calculating  knaves  that  any  country  ever  produced. 

This  great  country,  which,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  scene, 
can  judge  of  European  men  and  events  with  all  the  impar- 
tiality of  posterity,  has  already  pronounced  its  opinion  upon 
Mr.  Joseplx  Hume,  so  far  as  ne  was  known  at  all ;  and  the 
unanimous  voice  of  its  press  has  been,  that  he  belonged  to  that 
class  of  individuals  who  are  better  known  than  trusted.  Few, 
however,  comparatively  are  aware  of  him  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  We  shall,  therefore,  give  a  few  particulars  of  his 
history. 
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Mr.  Joseph  Hume  was  of  very  humble  origin  —  a  circum- 
stance for  which  we  should  honor  him  the  more  were  it  not 
that,  while  himself  revelling  amid  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth, 
he  allowed  his  nearest  relatives  to  languish  under  all  the  hard- 
ships of  indigence.  He  was  born  in  ad  obscure  street  of  the 
small  Scotch  town  of  Montrose,  in  the  year  1777.  His  father 
is  supposed  to  have  been,  in  early  life,  a  humble  fisherman, 
and  latterly  he  is  said  to  have  acted  as  captain  of  a  coal-sloop. 
He  died,  however,  when  Joseph  was  in  only  the  sixth  year  of 
his  age ;  and  the  elevation  of  the  future  "  goose"  consequently 
devolved  on  the  mother,  who  discharged  her  duty  faithfully, 
and,  it  grieves  us  to  say,  in  common  with  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  was  afterwards  most  shamefully  requited. 

The  elder  Mrs.  Hume  sustained  her  existence,  and  brought 
up  her  family  creditably,  by  keeping  a  small  "  crockery,"  or 
humble  earthen-ware  shop,  in  the  town  already  named.  By 
dint  of  many  privations,  and  at  the  expense  of  numerous  suf- 
ferings to  his  sisters,  she  reared  him  up,  and  qualified  him  for 
entering  on  the  profession  of  a  surgeon — that  profession  which 
he  afterwards  so  much  derided.  Death  happily  removed  her 
from  the  scene,  before  she  experienced  to  its  full  extent  that 
bitterest  of  all  anguishes — ^a  favored  child's  ingratitude;  but 
we  remember  only  about  a  dozen  years  ago,  while  passing 
through  that  part  of  the  country,  witnessing  one  of  Joseph's 
sisters  working,  in  a  maris  jadcei^  in  a  quarry ;  and  the  daughter 
of  another  attempting  to  earn  a  precarious  existence  by  letting 
lodgings  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  The  latter — a  perfect  image 
of  Joseph  in  appearance,  but  in  no  respect  seemingly  resem- 
bling him  in  mind — had  a  plaster  bust  of  the  "  patriot"  (as  he 
styled  himself)  in  her  humble  hall ;  and  when  a  stranger  acci- 
dentally remarked  the  likeness  between  the  two,  she  would 
indignantly  reply :  "  That  villain  was  my  uncled  On  beinc 
asked  for  an  explanation  of  words  so  unlooked  for,  she  would 
tell  her  tale  of  woe.  Her  husband  was  a  poor  cabinet-maker, 
and  had  died  a  short  time  before  in  circumstances  of  great  dis- 
tress. "I  was  so  poor,"  the  unhappy  woman  would  add, 
bursting  into  tears,  "  that  I  could  not  sfibrd  to  bury  him.  I  ap- 
plied to  that  monster  (Joseph)  for  a  little  assistance,  and  the 
villain  referred  me  to  the  parish  work-house."  Heartlessness 
so  base,  at  such  a  moment,  would  scarcely  be  deemed  credible. 
Still,  there  are  numbers  in  existence  who  heard  it,  in  common 
with  ourselves;  and  it  was  their  generous  aid  which  enabled 
the  poor  widow  to  set  out  in  the  world  in  her  humble  specu- 
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lation,  and  attempt  to  earn  an  existence  independently  of  her 
disgustingly  penurious  relative. 

Having  completed  his  education,  such  as  it  was  in  those 
days — that  is,  exceedingly  imperfect — Hume  found  no  difficulty 
in  obtaining  the  post  of  surgeon's  mate  on  board  of  one  of  the 
vessels  of  the  East-India  Company's  fleets  and  ultimately  was 
transferred  to  the  land  service,  which  then  offered  a  bounty  to 
every  species  of  atrocity,  and  held  out  a  fortune  to  every  one 
disposea  to  commit  or  connive  at  crime.  .This  was'  the  time 
when  the  unhappy  natives  of  the  country  were  put  to  death 
by  thousands,  or  rather  by  millions,  by  the  iniquitous  salt-tax. 
Miscreants  sent  out  by  England,  frequently  returned  with  for- 
tunes amounting  to  many  millions  of  dollars,  amassed  by  starv- 
ing the  whole  population  of  a  province.  It  being  Hume's  re- 
solution to  obtain  money  in  any  way,  he  accordingly  soon 
quitted  the  regiment  and  the  medical  service  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  for  this  congenial  species  of  speculation.  In  the 
regiment,  he  had  distinguished  himself  by  every  sort  of  rapa- 
city— grasping  at  every  office  by  which  a  guinea  was  to  be 
earned  or  a  shilling  to  be  turned.  Most  of  his  avocations 
were  wholly  unprofessional,  and  some  of  them  were  absolutely 
ludicrous.  He  had  monopolized  the  situation  of  regimental 
post-master,  and  likewise  tnat  of  the  district ;  and  when  a  va- 
cancy occurred  in  the  regimental  chaplaincy  —  with  a  good 
salary,  of  course — ^he  also  applied  for  the  appointment.  "  Joe," 
as  he  was  termed,  here  experienced  an  indignant  refusal.  He 
had  previously  been  notorious  for  his  infidel  opinions,  and  to 
the  latest  years  of  his  life  he  was  noted  for  his  blasphemy — 
openly  denying  and  deriding,  in  the  instance  of  the  cholera, 
the  existence  of  a  God,  or  of  His  interfering  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  influence  human  affairs.  The  authorities  accordingly 
scouted  his  infamous  proposal,  and  in  terms  that  must  have 
made  him  wince  had  he  not,  during  the  whole  of  his  existence, 
been  equally  insensible  to  honor  and  to  shame.  His  medical 
colleagues,  too,  contemned  him ;  and  he  consequently,  shortly 
afterwards  quitted  this  branch  of  the  service  to  engage  in  the 
speculations  to  which  we  have  already  alluded.  This  was  the 
secret  of  that  hatred  to  the  clergy  and  the  medical  profession, 
which  Hume  retained  to  the  last.  He  never  omitted  any  op- 
portunity of  sneering  at  or  insulting  a  clergyman,  because  his 
cowardly  nature  told  him  he  might  insult  with  safety ;  and  he 
was  equally  noted  for  hostility  to  medical  men,  though  towards 
the  latter  ne  acted  with  secret  animosity  rather  than  open  hos- 
tility.    At  a  trumpery  club  in  London,  misnamed  the  Beform, 
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he  systematically  caused  the  exclusion  of  surgeons,  though  the 
majority  of  its  members  consisted  of  small  attorneys,  petti- 
foggers, and  like  fry,  over  whom  he  exercised  a  most  despotic 
control.  The  late  Mr.  Dumergue,  a  medical  bfficer  of  the 
Queen's  household,  was  excluded  by  him  until  he  renounced 
hisprofeasion. 

Having  amassed,  in  his  new  speculations,  a  considerable 
fortune— ramounting  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars — Sfr.  Joseph  Hume  returned  to  England, 
after  an  absence  of  eleven  years ;  and,  like  all  Indian  adven- 
turers, became  desirous  of  a  seat  in  Parliament.  To  persons 
of  his  order  and  mental  calibre,  the  legislature  was,  of  course, 
only  open  by  money ;  and,  as  a  Torv  of  the  hottest  order — ^that 
is,  one  of  the  fiercest  enemies  of  the  people — ^he  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  the  corrupt  borough  of 
Weymouth.  The  seat  was  openly  purchased ;  but  we  arraign 
him  not  on  this  ground ;  for  such  distinctions  were  then  only, 
as  now,  attainable  in  Britain  by  money :  but  every  man  with 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman  must  recoil  from  the  course  which 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume  subsequently  adopted  to  secure  his  ftiture 
election  at  a  less  expensive  rate.  He  had  paid  the  usual  price 
for  his  return — a  sum  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
dollars ;  and  sorely  did  Joseph,  on  finding  himself  received 
only  as  a  bore  in  the  House,  mourn  over  the  loss  of  his  cash. 
With  characteristic  cunning,  he  quickly  set  to  work  to  avoid 
the  expenditure  of  such  sums  for  the  future,  and  the  means  he 
employed  were  congenial  with  all  his  former  courses.  The 
electors  consisted  of  a  few  petty  householders,  but  all  subject 
to  the  control  of  one  Sir  Alexander  Johnson,  who  then  owned 
the  fee  simple.  The  baronet  was  a  child,  or  at  least  under 
^e,  and  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland  (afterwards  King  of 
Hanover)  was  his  guardian.  We  are  not  going  to  defend  such 
a  species  of  property.  We  hold  it,  on  the  contrarv,  to  be 
hignly  objectionable.  But  it  then  was  common ;  and  the  in- 
fant's patrimony,  amounting  to  upwards  of  half  a  million  of 
dollars,  had  been  placed  in  this  investment.  Joseph  knew 
this ;  and  to  rob  the  child,  he  promptly  proceeded  to  c^ole  the 
electors.  The  baker  was  called  upon,  ana  was  promised  Joseph's 
patronage  for  bread;  the  butcner's  wife  was  slily  informed 
that  Joseph,  with  a  large  establishment,  designed  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  neighborhood.  All  the  petty  tradesmen  were 
in  like  manner  waited  on,  and  addressed  on  the  advantages  of 
having  a  wetJthy  "Indian  Nabob"  resident  amongst  them, 
instead  of  voting  at  the  dictation  of  an  absent  prince,  or  the 
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will  of  a  mere  boy  at  school.    "  Joe,'*  by  these  manoeuvres,  had 
made  considerable  progress,  and  was  chuckling  oyer  the  pros- 

g^t  of  at  once  saving  his  money,  and  secnnng  his  election, 
at,  imfortunately,  one  morning,  when  in  the  fall  tide  of 
fimded  success,  he  found  the  whole  plan  was  spoiled.  The 
Duke  of  Cumberland  had  heard  of  the  stolen  march,  and  he 
promptly  came  down  to  arrest  it.  Summoning  Joseph  to  his 
presence,  he  informed  him  he  had  heard  of  the  manoeuyres, 
and  he  asked  if  the  report  were  true.  Joseph  at  first,  with 
unbloshing  effironiery,  attempted  to  deny  it ;  but  finding  the 
evidence  too  strong  against  lum,  he,  with  impudence  still  more 
braeen,  attempted  to  justify  his  conduct.  "Patriotism,"  of 
course,  was  his  cue.  We  have  never  known  a  scoundrel  de- 
tected in  anv  such  dirty  work,  who  failed  to  allege  that  he 
acted  solely  ior  the  good  of  his  country.  The  Duke  listened 
with  patience  to  a  long  and  rambling  harangue  from  Joseph, 
on  the  impropriety  of  "  rotten  burgns ;"  and  Joseph,  taking 
courage  j&om  the  silence,  imagined  he  had  made  a  due  impres- 
sion— ^that  the  Duke,  in  short,  was  frightened,  and  that  he  (Joe) 
might  in  future  walk  over  the  course,  undisturbed.  In  an  in- 
stant, however,  all  was  changed.  Pointing  to  the  door,  the 
Duke  ordered  his  valet,  or  one  of  the  attendant  electors,  to 
open  it ;  and,  pointing  still  more  expressively  to  the  toe  of  his 
boot,  he  gave  Joseph  the  alternative  of  either  instantly  quit- 
ting the  apartment,  or  of  being  kicked  down  stairs.  Unwill- 
ing to  have  his  passa^  accelerated  by  this  pedal  impulse,  Joseph 
hastily  retreated,  "  like  a  cur  with  his  tail  between  his  legs," 
as  the  butcher  of  the  place  remarked. 

We  are  not  going  to  defend  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
A  dark  stain  rests  on  his  memory,  which  the  discomfited  Mr. 
Joseph  Hume  afterwards,  jfrom  obvious  feelings  of  revenge, 
did  his  utmost  to  fasten.  But,  as  Ean^  of  Hanover,  he  subse- 
quently acted  with  rare  fidelity ;  refusing  to  enslave  his  sub- 
jects, when  all  the  surrounding  despots  reduced  theirs  to  the 
condition  of  serfe.  As  to  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  the  Wey- 
mouth election,  only  one  opinion  can  be  entertained.  He 
faithfully  discharged  his  trust  as  the  guardian  of  a  helpless 
child,  and  held  up  to  the  scorn  of  the  world  a  canting,  hypo- 
critical, and  sordid  knave.  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  of  course,  pur- 
sued him  with  ceaseless  malignity,  and  afterwards  brongW;  in 
a  bOl  in  Parliament  for  the  suppression  of  Orange  Lodges, 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  his  Eoyal  Highness,  their 
chief.    But  no  one,  we  believe,  will  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
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Duke's  conduct  on  the  present  occasion  did  him  equal  honor 
as  a  prince  and  a  man. 

Joseph,  in  this  extremity,  had  recourse  to  his  native  burgh. 
He  had  previously  tried  it,  but  the  inhabitants  would  have 
none  of  him.  In  some  degree  disposed  to  Liberalism,  they 
abhorred  the  Tory  colors  under  which  he  first  presented  him- 
self; and  though  he  now  came  upon  them  as  a  fiaming  Radical, 
they  evinced  the  same  indisposition  to.  the  man.  Montrose, 
however,  formed  but  one  of  a  circle]  of  five  burghs  which  joined 
in  sending  one  representative  to  Parliament ;  and  Joseph  beinff 
taken  up  by  a  noted  brute  named  Maule,  subsequently  Lord 
Panmure,  secured  the  suffrages  of  two.  Joe's  native  burgh 
and  another  still  held  out,  exhibiting  the  most  praiseworthy 
defiance  to  Maule,  and  expressing  the  utmost  contempt  for  his 
man.  The  small  town  of  Brecnin,  the  last  of  the  cluster, 
showed  a  like  disposition ;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  cause  of 
freedom,  it  was  adjoining  to  Maule's  patrimonial  estate,  and 
the  insulting  aristocrat  threatened  to  cut  ofif  the  water  from 
the  town,  if  the  inhabitants  dared  to  exercise  independence  of 
election.  The  source  of  their  supply  running  through  his 
grounds,  they  had  no  alternative  but  submission,  as  this  domi- 
neering brute  had  long  been  accustomed,  in  consec^uence  of 
his  enormous  fortune,  to  practise  such  freaks  with  impunity. 
Greatly  to  the  disgust  of  his  nominal  electors,  Joseph  accord- 
ingly again  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  this 
time  he  appeared  in  new  colors — ^as  a  "  Radical  reformer." 

Such  was  the  designation  under  which  Joseph  now  recom- 
menced his  parliamentary  career,  and  to  which,  to  the  last,  he 
professed  to  adhere.  He  was,  however,  but  a  sham  reformer 
at  best ;  confining  his  effort  to  frivolous  objections  against  the 
Tory  accounts,  and  usually  suggesting  some  such  important 
measure  as  a  saving  of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  in  some 
leading  branch  of  the  public  service.  During  nearly  twenty 
years,  he  was,  in  this  respect,  the  bore  of  the  Houge ;  fretting 
and  barking  at  every  financial  document.  Any  man  of  ordi- 
nary sensibility  would  have  been  put  down  by  the  torrent  of 
ridicule  which  he  thus  provoked ;  but  Joseph  had  a  rhinoceros 
hide,  and,  as  we  have  already  said,  he  was  insensible  to  feelings 
of  either  modesty  or  shame.  Some  ijseful  retrenchments  he 
undoubtedly  accomplished  by  his  perpetual  barkings ;  for  the 
British  government  was  then,  as  still,  so  corrupt  and  lavish 
in  its  expenditure,  that  it  was  impossible  to  examine  even  the 
most  ordinary  account  mthout  finding  evidence  of  the  most 
glaring  malversations.    But  Joseph's  objections  on  the  whole 
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were  so  frivolous  and  costly,  that  he  was  suspected  of  drawing 
a  per  centage  from  the  profits  of  the  printer,  who  was  intrusted 
with  the  duty  of  producing  the  returns,  for  which  the  conve- 
nient member  continually  moved.  It  was  moreover  observed, 
'that  so  soon  as  the  Whigs  came  into  office,  Joseph's  faculty  for 
discerning  abuses  wholly  ceased ;  or,  at  least,  that  with  the 
view  of  cunningly  lauding  the  party,  he  confined  himself  to 
some  such  momentous  discovery  as  that  of  finding  a  dejkit  of 
tenpence  half-penny  in  a  great  public  account.  He,  of  course, 
had  his  reward  in  turn.  His  son,  a  raw  youth,  utterly  unquali- 
fied for  the  post,  was  slily  appointed  as  secretary  of  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  abuses  of  the  Mint;  but  of  which,  so 
soon  as  the  appointment  was  made  permanent,  not  a  word 
farther  was  heard,  and  several  of  his  relatives  received,  in  an 
equally  under-hand  manner,  snug  and  lucrative  situations  in 
the  West-India  Islands.  The  great  "patriot,"  of  course,  re- 
mained without  office,  and  without  any  seeming  emolument  at 
home ;  but  the  quid  pro  quo  was  substantial,  and  well  under- 
stood. 

Joseph  had  in  the  interval  married,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  marriage  were  so  atrocious  that  we  feel  bound  to  allude  to 
the  event.  So  soon  as  he  became  what  is  vulgarly  termed 
"well-to-do"  in  the  world,  he  paid  his  addresses  to  a  Miss 
Burnley,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  East-Indian  director.  Her 
father  was  a  noted  miser,  and  Joseph,  being  of  a  congenial  dis- 
position, found  no  difficulty,  notwithstanding  his  uncouth  ap- 
Eearance,  of  obtaining  her  hand  in  marriage.  It  would  have 
een  well  had  the  affair  terminated  here,  or  if  he  had  been 
content  with  his  fair  share  of  the  old  sordid  man's  fortune. 
But  observing  that  Burnley  had  a  son  of  gay  and  thoughtless 
and  different  disposition,  Hume  lost  no  time  in  trying  to  avert 
the  wretched  father's  affections  from  the  legitimate  heir.  We 
regret  to  say  he  succeeded.  The  poor  youth  was  disinherited, 
or  cut  off  with  a  shilling ;  and  the  whole  of  Burnley's  fortune, 
amounting  to  half  a  million  of  dollars,  was  settled  upon 
Joseph's  wife.  The  poor  son  died  in  exile  and  penury,  out 
not  disgrace.  But  the  hour  of  retribution  came,  and  through 
the  circumstances  of  this  identical  bequest.  Distrusting  his 
son-in-law,  the  old  miser  so  bound  up  his  fortune  that  neither 
Joseph  nor  his  wife  could  touch  a  sixpence  of  it,  provided 
they  had  children,  and  so  long  as  one  of  these  survived.  In 
due  time  there  appeared  six  little  Humes  —  one,  the  future 
Mint  Secretary,  to  whom  we  have  already  alluded,  and  five 
daughters,  each  the  image  of  Joseph  himself.    When  they  ar- 
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rived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  the  fortaaea  of  these  girls  at* 
tracted  suitors;  but  the  result  of  the  uuptials  of  the  first  was 
so  horrible  that  no  man  afterwards  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt 
an  alliance  with  Joseph's  fiunilr.  A  good-looking  youth,  named 
Gubbins,  was  the  candidate  K>r  Miss  Hume's  hand.  The  inci* 
dents  associated  with  his  name  were  ludicrous.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  centm*y,  an  eating-match  had  taken  place  in  York- 
shire, between  tiro  noted  champions  named  Gubbins  and  Mug- 
gins. It  had  lasted  two  days  and  a  hal^  and  great  interest 
was  excited  concerning  the  ultimate  victor,  when  the  contest 
should  finally  close  on  the  evening  of  the  third.  The  people 
flocked  in  to  the  town  of  Bridlington,  where  it  was  going  on, 
from  all  directions.  An  aged  fitrmer,  however,  who  had  looked 
on  the  struggle  with  less  interest,  returned  nome  about  two 
hours  before  it  closed.  Hundreds  met  him  on  the  way,  eagerly 
rushing  to  the  scene ;  and  each  interrogated  him  concerning 
the  event  The  old  man  had  but  one  answer  for  all.  "  Thev're 
a'  sayin',''  he  replied,  ''that  Mugrins  'ill  lick,  but  I  think  (rub- 
bins  'ill  lick  him  yet ;  for,  when  I  cam'  awa',  he  was  only  twa 
guse  and  a  turkey  behind."  Qubbins,  the  suitor  of  Miss  Hume, 
was  said,  by  the  wags  of  London,  to  be  a  son  of  the  successful 
champion.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  he  really  was  a  very  fine 
f(^ow,  and  worthy  of  a  better  fi&te  than  that  which  became 
Us  lot  He  had  early  gone  to  India,  and  returned  with  a  little 
money  of  his  own.  On  this,  and  the  interest  of  Miss  Hume's 
fortune,  he  proposed  living  modestly  at  home ;  but  what  was  his 
horror,  after  marriage,  to  find  that  Joseph  insisted  that  the  new 
couple  should  board,  and  ocoupv  a  garret  in  his  house.  The 
high-spirited  youth  fell  into  a  mver;  and  in  the  height  of  it^ 
he  precipitated  himself  from  the  fourth-floor  window  of  Joseph's 
residence,  in  which  he  had  been  confined.  He  was  taken  up 
such  a  mass  of  disfigurement,  that  it  would  have  been  happj 
for  him  had  death  terminated  at  once  his  sufierings  and  his 
hideousness.  He  survived,  however,  greatly  to  the  joy  <rf 
Joseph's  niece  in  Edinburgh,  who  pointed  to  the  unhappy  man 
as  an  instance  of  ''God's  vengeance"  on  the  father-in-law. 
She  farther  signalized  her  fdry  against  the  wretch  who  had  so 
crossly  outraged  her  feelings,  on  tne  occasion  of  her  husband's 
oeath,  by  putting  a  rope  round  the  neck  of  his  bust ;  and  she 
expressed  a  readiness  to  die  in  peace  so  soon  as  she  had  wit- 
nessed a  similar  application  to  the  living  throat  of  the  original. 
Another  event,  better  known,  had  occurred  between  the  dawn 
and  the  consummation  of  this  catastrophe,  tending  to  familiarize 
the  public  with  the  character  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume.  During  the 
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ten  years  between  1817  and  1827,  the  noted  Greek  insurrection 
broKe  out,  and,  in  the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  through- 
out Europe  by  its  thrilling  incidents,  a  loan  was  proposed  in 
London  to  aid  the  insuigents.  Joseph  took  part  m  this,  and, 
thinking  it  was  to  be  hignl j  producttye,  accepted  also  the  office 
of  a  trustee.  Like  all  such  schemes  of  benevolence  in  England, 
however,  it  evaporated,  and  what  was  expected  to  be  cash 
proved  only  to  oe  smoke.  Joseph,  with  a  keen  scent  to  profit, 
early  discerned  this,  and  determined  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  so 
soon  as  he  could.  Had  he  confined  himself  merely  to  such  an 
escape,  no  one  coxdd  have  found  fault,  however  iuglorious  it 
might  have  seemed  for  him  thus  to  turn  tail.  But  he  was  guilty 
of  an  act  of  gross  didionesty,  too.  Not  satisfied  with  retreating 
without  loss,  he  determinea  to  realise  a  profit;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  the  enthusiasm,  he  suddenly  raised  the  quotations  of 
the  loan  still  higher,  by  publishing  a  grossly  fictitious  report. 
When  the  fund  thus  rose  in  the  market,  he  as  promptly  sold 
outy  and  pocketed  a  handsome  sum  by  the  fraud.^  To  the  latest 
day  of  his  existence  he  was  taunted  most  deservedly  with  this, 
but  in  vain  called  upon  to  give  an  account  of  what  he  termed 
in  his  broad  Scotch  pnraseology  and  ignorance  of  language,  "  the 
MOe  of  the  whole." 

In  another  public  subscription,  raised  about  the  same  time, 
Joseph's  conduct  was  still  more  sinister.  During  the  out- 
burst of  feeling  caused  by  George  lY.'s  prosecution  of  his 
wife  in  1821,  a  large  body  of  the  inhabitants  of  London,  and 
Britain  generally,  proposed  showing  their  sympathy  for  the 
persecuted  woman  by  presenting  her  with  a  superb  testimonial. 
A  large  sum  was  collected,  and  Joseph  contrived  to  be  appointed 
treasurer.  From  that  day,  however,  to  the  present,  nothing 
more  was  heard  of  the  testimonial,  and  the  funds  have  since 
"finctified"  in  Mr.  Joseph  Hume's  breeches'  pocket. 

But  notwithstanding  these  acts,  Joseph — chiefiy  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  one  or  two  clerks  whom  he  employed  at  the 

*  Francis,  in  his  History  of  the  (London)  Stock  Exchange,  places  the  affair  in  a 
light  still  more  diflgracefVil  to  Hume.  He  infonns  us  that  Joseph  was  origmally 
allotted  £10,000  of  the  loan,  on  his  own  demand;  and  that  he  repudiated,  when  it 
fell  16  per  cent.  He  demanded  payment  of  his  loss  of  £1600,  and  the  committee 
allowed  him  £300.  The  stock  afterwards  rose  to  par,  and  Joe  then  demanded 
£1300.  He  received  this,  (at  the  expense  of  the  poor  Greeks;)  and  he  ultimately 
had  the  effrontery  to  apply  for  £64,  as  interest,  which  the  committee  also  paid  to 
get  rid  of  the  brazen  hypocrite.  Yet  the  English  papers,  in  their  recent  fulsome 
memoir  of  him,  have  wholly  ignored  this  incident  It  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  reflect  credit  upon  the  odious  British  East  India  Company,  that  they  sys- 
tematically excluded  this  knaye  fiom  the  di^^test  share  in  their  ^Hrection. 
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wretchedly  low  pay  of  seven  shiUings  and  sixpence  a  week,  and 
afterwards  provided  with  places  in  the  Reform  Club  and  public 
press,  by  way  of  remuneration — ^had  acquired  such  a  reputation 
among  the  beer-sellers  and  lower  orders  of  the  British  metro- 
polis, in  consequence  of  his  perpetual  opposition  to  the  Tories, 
who  in  1831  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  pitch  of  unpopularity, 
that  he  was  selected  to  contest  the  representation  of  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  A  large  purse  was  made  up  for  him,  and  he 
succeeded.  At  next  election,  however,  he  had  already  become 
80  unpopular  that  the  constituency  determined  he  should  pay 
part  of  tne  expenses  himself.  He  refused  to  disburse  even  a 
solitarv  pound,  and  was  consequently  ignominiously  kicked 
out  of  the  metropolitan  county,  which  was  thus,  through  his 
instrumentality,  handed  over  to  the  enemy,  and  afterwards 
subjected  to  the  degradatiofi  of  returning  such  a  political  popin- 
jay as  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne, 

Joe,  however,  to  gratify  his  ancient  grudge  against  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  had  lately  assailed  the  Orangists  of  Ireland, 
and  threatened  them  with  a  parliamentary  inquiry.  This  re- 
commended him  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  who 
then  governed  that  country  with  an  influence  wholly  despotic. 
By  dint  of  Dan's  orders,  he  was  returned  for  the  corrupt  burgh 
of  Kilkenny,  and  thus  became  a  member  of  what  was  ignomi- 
niously termed  the  Agitator's  "  tail."  But  O'Connell,  with  all 
his  faults,  had  a  soul  superior  to  meanness;  and  he  became  so 
disgusted  by  Joseph's  sordid  character,  that  Hume  was  summa- 
rily ejected  at  the  next  election, 

Mr.  Hume's  character  was  now  becoming  so  generally  appre- 
ciated, that  he  in  vain  essayed  several  constituencies  in  the  nope 
of  being  returned  to  Parliament.  He  offered  himself  to  Leeds, 
a  radical  burgh  in  England,  Dundee,  one  of  similar  stamp  in 
Scotland,  and  several  other  towns.  But  they  all  contumeliously 
rejected  him,  and  he  became  so  offensive  at  last  by  his  .perti- 
nacity, that,  soon  as  he  approached  a  burgh,  the  inhabitants  put 
their  fingers  to  their  noses,  and  declared  that  "  the  more  he 
moved,  the  worse  he  smelled."  We  have  put  their  language  into 
a  little  more  refined  shape  than  the  oaxon  original,  which, 
however  euphonious,  would  scarcely  bear  presentation  to  our 
readers  in  the  full  strength  of  its  vulgarity. 

Joe,  thus  out  of  Parliament,  with  his  wonted  hypocrisy,  de- 
clared he  had  no  desire  to  reenter  it,  but  preferred  reposing  in  the 
"buzom"  of  his  family.  It  soon,  however,  transpired  how  false 
was  the  allegation.  A  vacancy  occurred  in  his  ola  district  of  the 
Montrose  burgh,  and  as  the  gormandizing  Lord  Fanmure  still 
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supported  him,  there  was  a  probability  of  his  being  returned. 
But  Joseph,  with  his  wonted  penuriousness,  refused  to  pay  even 
the  legal  expenses  of  the  hustings,  and  a  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants consequently  applied  to  Mr.  Jobson,  the  historian  of  the 
French  Eevolution,  also  a  native  of  .the  county.  Mr.  Jobson 
was  unwilling  to  oppose  Hume,  whom  he  regarded  on  the  whole 
as  a  useful  public  scavenger.  He  accordingly  waited  on  Joseph, 
and  offerea  him  the  priority.  Joseph  repeated  the  old  story 
about  the  "buzom"  of  his  family,  and  counselled  Jobson  to 
take  the  field.  The  latter  accordingly  entered  it^  and  "  stumped" 
so  efiectually  for  four  weeks,  that  at  the  end  of  this  period  he 
stood  alone,  all  the  other  candidates  having  given. way  before 
him.  His  return  seemed  sure ;  all  the  leading  inhabitants  of 
the  burghs  having  promised  him  their  support,  in  the  event  of 
Hume's  not  presenting  himself  and  this  was  a  supposition  which 
was  deemed  impossible. 

It  proved,  however,  to  be  a  true  one.  Contrary  to  all  the 
dictates  of  private  honor  and  public  principle,  Hume  made  his 
appearance  as  a  candidate,  after  the  whole  of  the  difficulties  of 
the  course  had  been  removed  by  the  labor  and  pecuniary  sacri- 
fices of  Mr.  Jobson.  This  was  an  act  of  turpitude  previouslv 
unheard  of;  for  the  etiquette  and  the  understanding,  on  such 
occasions  in  Britain  is,  that  no  candidate  of  similar  politics 
shall  take  the  field  when  another  has  previously  entered  it,  still 
more  when  he  has  been  offered  the  preference,  and  refused  it. 
All  such  considerations  of  honor,  however,  were  unknown  to 
Joseph.  Confiding  in  the  Lord  Panmure's  influence,  he  now 
appeared  as  a  candidate,  grinning  even  at  the  thought  of  hav- 
ing entailed  all  the  expense  of  the  contest  upon  Mr.  Jobson, 
on  whom,  as  a  member  of  the  public  press,  it  pressed  with 
considerable  severity.  The  latter  accordingly  withdrew,  un- 
willing to  expose  the  electors  again  to  the  ferocity  of  the  brutal 
lord,  but  not  until  he  had  administered  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
the  most  merciless  castigation  he  ever  received  in  words. 
Taking  again  the  "  stump,  Jobson,  in  two  days,  addressed  the 
inhabitants  of  the  five  burghs,  and,  in  a  speech  of  upwards  of 
an  hour's  length,  exposed  the  whole  of  Joseph's  public  and 
private  history.  Hume,  for  the  first  and  last  time  in  his  life, 
was  known  to  wince  and  blush  under  its  infliction ;  and  the 
dissection  became  so  noted  that  the  urchins  of  Montrose  at 
last  took  up  its  heads,  and  saluted  Joseph  with  the  following 
song,  which  has  the  comprehensive  merit  of  embodying  the 
main  points  of  his  career : 

21 
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THE   BBGaAR'S  PETITION. 

PXOXBD    UP    IV    rsONT    OV    THB    HUSTIKOS    AT    X0RTB08B. 

Pitt  the  sorrows  of  poor  Joseph  Hume, 

Whose  recreant  steps  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 

Whose  character  now  has  dwindled  to  a  span ; 
Oh !  make  me  member,  as  you  did  before. 

These  vulgar  rags  of  Radicalism  tell, 

My  Chartist  politics  proclaim  my  case ; 
And  many  a  furrow  on  my  brazen  cheeks 

Beyeals  my  heavy  kicks  from  plaoe  to  place. 

A  lofty  seat,  high  in  the  niche  of  Fame, 
With  tempting  aspect  drew  me  fh>m  my  road  ; 

I  left  your  Montrose  burghs  as  too  mean. 
And  sought  proud  Middlesex  for  an  abode. 

Hard  is  the  lot  of  those  who  would  be  great  1 

There,  as  I  craved  to  be  again  returned, 
The  free  constituency  bade  me  begone. 

And  all  my  toQs  and  all  my  rogueries  spumed.  ' 

Oh  I  take  me  to  your  hospitable  home, 
Qood  men  of  Montrose  I  try  me  once  again  t 

In  pity  take  me  to  your  sheltering  arms  I 
Let  me  not  plead  so  earnestly  in  vain  1 

Need  I  reveal  how  oft  IVe  sought  a  place 
In  England,  Ireland— joined  O'Connell's  tail — 

Voted  that  black  was  white,  and  white  was  black — 
Tried  evexy  dodge,  and  found  them  all  to  fiul  7 

Heaven  sends  afflictions — ^this  once  I  denied  ; 

But  Heaven  has  brought  me  to  the  plight  you  see ; 
I  can  be  serious^  when  seriousness  pays  well — 

Nay,  even  once  I  sought  a  parson^s  fee. 

A  little  sum  in  Grreek  Bonds  was  my  lot ; 
"  The  tottle  of  the  whole"  I  will  not  telL 
But  why  should  I  lose  money  by  the  Greeks? 
'Tis  always  best,  when  stocks  get  up,  to  selL 

Kilkenny — once  the  comfort  of  my  age — 
Old  Dan  took  from  me,  ^eedless  of  my  case ; 

And  I  was  cast  upon  the  world's  wide  stage, 
Doomed  to  survive  my  in&mous  disgrace. 
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Leeds  and  Dundee^  idiich  I  to  sooth  my  griefr 

And  deep-felt  anguish,  coveted  to  gain, 
Befused  to  have  me— turned  on  me  their  backs : 

If  tears  will  do,  I  won't  from  tears  refrain. 

Then  pitpithe  sorrows  of  base  Joseph  Hume, 
Whose  recreant  steps  have  borne  him  to  your  door, 

Who  gladly  now  would  sit  fbr  any  plae»— 
Oh  1  make  me  member  as  you  did  befinre. 

One  or  two  small  points  in  this  address  require  explanation. 
To  gain  the  suffrages  of  the  mob,  Joseph  had  for  the  moment 
assumed  Chartist  politics^  and,  in  his  own  elegant  language, 
declared  he  would  "  go  the  whole  hog ;"  though  so  soon  as  he 
reentered  Parliament,  he  turned  and  abused  his  dupes.  The 
allusion  to  voting  black  white,  and  white  black,  was  in  refer- 
ence to  Joe's  own  announcement,  that  he  would  "  vott  block 
white,  and  white  block,"  as  he  pronounced  the  phrase,  to  keep 
the  Tory,  or  gentlemanly  party  in  England,  from  office.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  add  that  all  Joseph's  expenses  at  this 
noted  election  amounted  tojfewr-^cncc,  the  price  of  two  oranges 
which  he  sucked  upon  the  hustings,  and  could  not  persuade 
a  costermonger  to  bestow  on  him  for  nothing.  His  dinner,  a 
barn-door  fowl,  he  daily  brought  with  him  from  Lord  Pan- 
mure's,  in  his  pocket.  An  EngUsh  four-penny  silver  piece, 
issued  about  this  period,  was  consequently  named  a  "  e7i?c,"  to 
commemorate  the  event ;  and  great  is  the  contempt  in  which 
it  has  been  held  ever  since. 

In  this  nest,  or  family  dunghill  of  the  house  of  Panmure, 
Joe  continued  till  his  death  to  roost  Latterly  he  enjoyed  no 
influence  or  estimation  whatever,  his  whole  course  in  rarlia- 
ment  ultimately  being  merely  to  yield  a  slavish  support  to  the 
Whigs,  in  gratitude  for  their  appointments  to  his  son  and 
other  relatives — that  gratitude  wnich  has  been  described  as  a 
lively  sense  of  future  favors.  His  appearances  in  public 
eventually  were  confined  to  fulsome  laudations  of  the  same 

Sarty  and  of  his  own  career — a  subject  on  the  virtues  of  which 
oseph  descanted  both  in  public  and  private  with  extraordi- 
nary pertinacity.  If  he  ever  ventured  on  any  other  topic,  it  was 
usually  limited  to  the  utterance  of  some  vague  platitudes  on 
Reform,  meaning  nothing  whatever,  or  holding  out  to  his  few 
remaining  dupes  some  Utopian  visions  of  amelioration  which 
could  never  be  realized.  To  Mr.  Joseph  Hume  are  the  poor 
and  people  of  England,  more  than  to  any  other  man,  indeoted 
for  tneir  present  miserable  condition  and  utter  prostration  at 
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the  feet  of  a  grasping  but  imbecile  aristocracy.  He  invariably 
opposed  every  effort  of  any  man  from  their  ranks  to  ascend  to 
a  higher  stage  in  the  community,  lest,  forsooth,  he  should  thus 
interfere  with  the  prospects  and  position  of  Joseph  Hume,  who 
had  already  attained  the  desired  elevation ;  and  latterly  the 
whole  burtnen  of  his  song  was  a  hypocrifical  cry  of  "  Be  con- 
tent with  your  situation,  and  that  condition  of  life  in  which 
Providence  has  been  pleased  to  place  you  " — ^a  piece  of  disgust- 
ing cant  by  means  of  which  he  at  once  hoped  to  get  rid  oi  his 
early  character  for  infidelity,  and  perpetuate  the  dominion  of 
the  privileged  classes.  In  this  capacity  he  continued  bustling 
and  buzzing  about,  like  a  blue-bottle  fly,  to  the  last. 

Aj3  a  public  speaker,  Hume  was  of  the  most  wretched  and 
tiresome  description.  Contrary  to  the  i^ules  prescribed  in  epic 
poetry,  his  speeches  had  a  beginning,  but  they  had  no  middle, 
and  threatened  apparently  to  have  no  end.  A  miserable  string 
of  grammatical  errors  and  illogical  assertions,  they  teemed  only 
with  complacency  and  self-conceit.  They  were  a  sort  of  per- 
petual peroration,  if  such  a  term  could  be  applied  to  the  crude 
and  ill-arranged  statements  of  which  they  consisted.  He  per- 
petually led  his  audience  to  the  belief  that  he  was  about  to  con- 
clude, and  when  he  thus  secured  their  patience  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  soon  being  rid  of  him,  he  as  systematically  abused  it  by 
continuing  to  talk  by  the  hour,  until  both  their  and  his  own 

Sower  of  endurance  at  last  gave  way  under  the  terrible  in- 
iction. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Hume  was  a  strong,  thick-set 
man,  under  the  middle  stature  in  height,  but  of  extraordinary 
breadth  of  shoulder.  His  face  was  large  and  heavy,  the  lower 
part  of  it  being  remarkably  full  and  square  at  the  base,  denot- 
ing strong  animal  passions  and  the  most  unyielding  obstinacy. 
The  upper  part  was  amazingly  mean — a  sharp  ferret-like  eye, 
low  beetling  forehead,  on  wnich  bristles,  more  resembling 
those  of  a  hog's  integuments  than  human  hair,  stood  on  end. 
In  his  youth  he  had  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  boar,  and 
under  the  two  significations  of  the  word  as  pronounced,  he  was 
considered  the  bore  of  the  House.  Latterly,  when  age  had 
somewhat  mollified  the  harsh  features  of  his  face,  he  had  still 
the  same  porcine  aspect,  reminding  one  of  the  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance of  a  scraped  pig. 

Canning,  the  immortal  wit  and  statesman,  briefly  described 
Hume  as  "  an  extraordinary  ordinary  man" — all  the  notice 
he  descended  to  bestow  on  him.  Our  limits  compel  us  on  the 
present  occasion  to  be  almost  equally  concise.    Joseph  was  a 
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man  designed  by  nature  for  a  peddler,  and  would  have  been 
eminent  as  a  pawnbroker.  He  amassed  a  fortune  by  trading 
in  misery  and  trafficking  in  disaster.  At  the  best,  as  already 
described,  he  was  but  a  political  scavenger.  He  had  no  quality 
to  entitle  him  to  the  post  of  a  legislator,  and  possessed  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  any  of  the  characteristics  of  a  statesman. 

Avarice  was  the  main  feature  of  his  character,  and  never 
was  it  seen  in  a  form  more  debasing.  Personally  he  gorman- 
dized, but  those  living  around  him  were  almost  deprived  of 
the  necessaries  of  life.  He  was  precisely  one  of  those  persons 
who,  had  they  been  careering  to  Heaven  on  an  angel^  wing, 
(if,  by  the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination,  Joseph  could  be  sup- 
posed to  be  proceeding  in  that  direction,)  and  perceived  a  six- 
pence on  earth  sticking  in  the  mire,  would  have  kicked  and 
cursed  until  they  had  been  permitted  to  descend  and  grub  it 
up.  His  death  may  be  bewailed  by  a  few  venal  scribes  in  the 
service  of  the  Panmure  and  Palmerston  government;  but  by 
the  world  at  large,  it  will  be  regarded  with  contempt  and 
indifference. 


T  Q 


As  in  the  dime  where  fierce  Pizarro  swayed, 
If  some  scant  shower  descend  upon  the  land, 
Behold  her  waste  of  dark  eraptiye  sand 
In  golden  smiles  arrayed ; 
So,  if  the  dew  of  pure  celestial  love 
Fall  on  the  head  thy  breath  hath  volcanized, 
Its  veiy  lava-ashes  fiertilized, 
A  ihiitfol  soil  may  proye. 
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OUR  LANGUAGE  DESTINED  TO  BE  UNIVERSAL. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  within  the  ran^e  of  philoso- 
phical inquiry  of  more  legitimate  interest  and  miportance  to 
man  than  the  destiny  of  his  race. 

Even  as  the  individual  when  about  to  die,  feels  anxious  that 
some  successor  should  perpetuate  his  name,  his  accumulations, 
and  character,  so  the  aggregates  of  individuals,  termed  nation- 
alities, feel  a  like  and,  if  possible,  a  stronger  desire. 

Through  all  the  long  centuries  of  remembrance,  humanity 
has  been  looking,  hoping,  anticipating  a  brighter,  a  more  per- 
fect era.  This  hope  seems  to  be  in  part  an  intuition,  necessitated 
by  the  limited  capacities  and  infinite  aspirations  of  the  human 
heart — in  part  the  result  of  rational  deauction;  and  not  a  little 
the  effect  of  those  dim  promises  of  Revelation,  which — ^though 
varying  according  to  the  character  of  each  particular  age  and 
race  —  preserve  nevertheless  a  uniformity  which  may  well  be 
considered,  from  its  spontaneity,  an  argument  in  favor  of  some 
original  inspiration. 

Philosophy  sugjgests  to  us,  and  Sacred  Writ  confirms  the 
hopC;  that  there  is  in  humanity,  degraded  and  perverted  as  it 
mav  appear,  the  foundation  and  the  elements  of  a  much  nobler 
and  more  perfect  nature ;  and  history,  by  the  great  exemplars 
which  it  furnishes,  gives  us  some  foretaste  of  the  future.  When 
we  revert  our  gaze  upon  the  ages  that  have  gone  before,  and 
contemplate  their  tempestuous  commotions,  and  still  more 
deadly  calms,  their  tyrannies  and  anarchies,  their  progress  and 
decay — we  might  indeed  despair  of  the  high  destiny  that  is 
promised  us,  were  it  not  that  occasionally,  darting  through  the 
overwhelming  storm-cloud,  we  see  a  ray  of  that  divinity  which 
lies  beyond.  Empire  after  empire  spreads  its  sails  across  the 
ages  that  are  given  to  it,  but  eacn  and  all  go  down  in  their  self- 
made  maelstrom  of  luxury  and  selfishness.  For  nations  sur- 
vive or  perish  as  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.    For  them  there 
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is  no  collective  future — ^no  immortality  save  that  which  history 
and  the  imperishable  character  of  high  genius  confer.  They 
are  punished  in  the  present^— in  the  flesh,  as  we  may  say;  and 
no  met  is  capable  of  more  thorough  demonstration  than  this — 
that  every  national  crime  is  followed  rapidly  by  an  equivalent 
penalty.  The  wrecks  of  empires  strew  the  rugged  declivities 
of  the  ages  that  have  gone  before  us ;  and  the  perpetually- 
recurring  phenomena  of  progress  and  decay  almost  would  seem 
to  forbid  the  hope  that  any  permanent  advances  to  perfection 
can  be  made. 

Our  &ith  in  philosophy  shaken,  our  confident  docility  to  the 
great  logic  which  history  inculcates  removed,  we  turn  m  hum- 
ble trust  to  Bevelation,  and  there  read  that  all  these  things 
are  appointed — but  that  "  the  end  is  not  yet."  We  read  that 
'^  the  jongdoms  of  this  world  shall  become  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Lord" — "  the  heathen  shall  be  His  inheritance,  and  the  utter- 
most parts  of  the  earth  his  possession" — ''He  shall  rule  £rom 
the  river  to  the  ends  of  the  earth." 

Forty  centuries  looked  up  with  eager  hope  to  the  advent  of 
the  Messiah :  and  all  succeeding  ages  look  back  to  it  as  the 
inauguration  of  a  power  on  earth  which  is  destined  to  universal 
dominion.  All  the  light  of  those  forty  centuries  was  reflected 
back  from  the  Christian  era,  and  things  that  had  been  dark  and 
unintdUgible  during  their  transaction,  became,  when  viewed  in 
this  connection,  not  merely  plain,  but  necessary  and  of  divinest 
origin :  and  firom  that  era  the  ravs  of  revelation  travel  fprward 
into  the  future,  eventually  to  ml  every  region  inhabited  by 
man. 

Here  rests  our  faith ;  and  from  this  rock  of  Eternal  Truth  we 
gaze  into  the  future  with  a  tearless  and  unflincMng  eye,  assured 
that  there  is  indeed  a  common  and  a  lofty  destiny  reserved  for 
the  human  race — a  communion  in  which  mterest  shall  not  clash 
with  interest,  nor  effort  paralyze  endeavor,  nor  passion  war 
with  passion,  nor  thought  be  perverted  into  sophistry — a  com- 
munion in  which  the  eternal  paralysis  of  error  shall  leave  truth 
an  unobstructed  vitality. 

The  ways  of  the  Eternal  bear  no  analogy  to  those  of  mortals 
— a  thousand  years  are  in  his  eye  as  a  day ;  and  a  score  of 
generations  form  the  instrument  which  uif^rittingly  performs 
his  will.  The  work  of  creation  is  yet  inchoate,  but  still  pro- 
gresses ;  and  every  day  and  every  hour  is  pregnant  with  the 
mission  of  a  prophecy. 

Preparatory  to  this  true  golden  era  of  "peace  to  good-willing 
men,"  a  common  utterance  for  humanity  is  an  evident  essential. 
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While  half  a  million  of  men  are  isolated  from  their  fellows  by 
a  peculiar  tongue,  their  prejudices,  their  affinities,  their  passions, 
and  their  jealousies  can  never  be  assimilated :  they  are  a  fam- 
ily of  Ishmaels,  at  variance  with  the  human  family,  and  without 
the  bond  of  a  common  language  can  never  be  reduced  into 
homogeneity.  History  not  only  furnishes  us  with  a  thousand 
examples,  but  an  invariable  law  for  this  divergency ;  and  Holy 
Writ  assures  us  that  the  existing  evil  is  not  an  accident  but  the 
penalty  of  overweening  presumption.  The  whole  human  race, 
while  yet  the  memory  of  the  Deluge  retained  all  its  vivid  horror 
as  a  supernal  retribution,  employed  their  uuited  strength  in 
an  impious  effort  to  confute  and  defy  the  Invincible.  Upon  the 
plains  of  Shinar  they  assembled,  and  there  would  build  a  tower, 
whose  viewless  top  should  soar  beyond  the  clouds  that  threat- 
ened earth  with  an  immersion.  And  this  was  not  merely  a  pre- 
caution ;  it  was  a  blasphemous  incredulity :  for  had  not  He  set  his 
rainbow  in  the  heavens  as  his  promise  against  the  recurrence 
of  such  a  calamity  ?  How  impotent  is  man  when  he  would 
war  with  the  Omnipotent  1  Their  language  was  confounded — 
for  Adam's  tongue  had  been  until  then  universal;  they  were 
no  longer  united— like  the  disciples,  when  the  voice  of  their 
Lord  fell  no  longer  upon  their  ears,  they  went  "  each  to  his  own," 
and  the  labor  of  their  hands  became  the  Babel  monument  of 
human  impotency. 

The  accomplishment  of  that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  final 
destiny  of  mankind,  requires  an  united  and  homogeneous  action 
of  the  nations,  as  much  as  the  building  of  the  Tower  of  Babel 
needed  the  combined  energies  of  the  various  tribes  who  had 
assembled  for  its  construction :  and  as  tongues  were  confused 
only  when  the  design  of  man  had  become  impious  and  intoler- 
able, it  is  not  impossible,  at  least,  that  a  common  language 
should  be  restored  to  us,  in  order  the  better  to  universalize  the 
one  true  faith  of  Christianity. 

Since  then  to  the  present  moment,  a  difference  of  tongue  has 
ever  been  the  greatest  barrier  to  the  union  of  the  human  race. 
It  has  been  the  mountain  barrier,  which  interposing  has  *'  made 
enemies  of  nations  which  else,  like  kindred  drops,  had  mingled 
into  one."  And  on  this  point  history  presents  tms  most  striking, 
fact :  when  the  great  masses,  or  great  agglomerations  of  men 
have  been  left  to  the  uncontrolled  tendencies  of  their  own 
natures,  we  find  as  many  hostile  nationalities  as  there  are  con- 
flicting tongues :  and  the  union  and  harmony  of  any  two  of 
these  nationalities,  other  things  being  equal,  have  been  in  pro- 
portion to  the  knowledge  each  possessed  of  the  other's  language. 
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Thus  the  martial  slavery  of  Greece  was  converted  into  intel- 
lectual supremacy,  by  the  prevalence  of  the  Grecian  tongue 
amongst  the  leading  Quirites. 

This  affinity  of  language,  if  left  to  its  legitimate  operation, 
would  unite  into  one  the  many  hostile  German  sovereignties,  and 
give  to  the  bundle  of  rotten  sticks,  which  compose  the  Frank- 
fort Diet,  the  strength  and  unanimity  of  a  mighty  empire.  It 
would  rend  the  Austrian  empire  into  as  many  fragments  as 
there  are  languages,  and  give  to  Hungary  that  independence 
which  her  late  struggle,  without  achieving,  so  well  deserved ; 
and  had  the  Magyar  aristocracy  and  Sclavic  serfs  had  the  like 
tongue  to  combine  their  interests,  despite  the  perjured  Austrian 
and  hirehng  Russ,  we  believe  that  Hungary  would  now  be 
independent.  So  thoroughly  did  England  see  the  importance 
of  one  common  language,  that  in  all  her  measures  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Ireland,  she  made  the  English  tongue  the  only  legal 
vehicle  of  thought  or  contract,  and  denounced  the  severest 
penalties  against  the  Celtic  tongue,  the  Celtic  dress. 

To  disorganize  and  disunite  mankind,  it  was  necessary  to 
confound,  their  language :  to  harmonize  and  reiinite  them,  we 
must  look  for  a  common  tongue.  The  phonetic  theory  will 
not  avail ;  no  human  agency  can  alter  the  wise  dispensations 
of  Providence ;  a  curse  that  was  inflicted  as  a  penalty  has  its 
appointed  time,  and  we  can  confidently  await  an  issue  which  is 
in  the  hands  of  Him  who  made  man  in  "  His  own  image."  But 
while  submitting  to  the  penalty,  it  is  neither  unnatural  nor  im- 

{)ious  that  we  should  look  eagerly  for  its  termination,  and  sedu- 
ously  study  any  signs  of  promise  which  are  accorded  to  our 
vigil.  And  that  there  are  such  signs  it  is  the  humble  object  of 
this  essay  to  make  clear. 

It  was  to  check  a  common  blasphemy  that  God  confiised 
or  destroyed  a  common  tongue.  To  restore  a  common  wor- 
ship, may  it  not  be  necessary  that  men  should  understand  each 
other? 

The  nature  of  the  mind,  as  historically  developed,  forces 
upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  destiny  of  the  human  race  can 
never  be  fully  developed  until  a  universal  language  has  oblite-, 
rated  the  dividing  lines  of  race  and  nationality. 

Three  questions  properly  arise  from  this  conclusion.  First : 
Will  the  Adamite  or  original  language  of  our  race  again  be  re- 
stored to  its  pre-Babel  prevalence  ? 

In  answer  to  this  inquiry,  it  seems  sufficient  to  say,  that 
philologists  have  made  the  most  diligent  search  amongst  all 
remembered  or  existing  languages,  but  have  failed  to  find  any 
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trace  of  an  original  or  common  stock.  That  tongue  was  blot- 
ted out  at  Babel,  nor  can  any  thing  but  a  miracle  restore  it ; 
and  we  know  that,  where  an  end  can  be  accomplished  bj  anj 
other  means,  Divine  power  is  loth  to  manifest  itself. 

In  the  second  place:  Will  the  multitude  of  existing  lan- 
guages be  blended  into  a  mongrel  universal  speech  ? 

This  is  rendered  exceedingly  improbable,  when  we  consider 
the  difference  between  existing  languages :  between  the  Chinese 
and  Sanscrit,  for  example;  the  former  being  purely  simple  or 
monosyllabic ;  the  latter  complex  and  very  eminentiy  the  re- 
verse. So  distinct  are  these  peculiarities,  that  a  neighborhood 
and  acquaintance  of  four  thousand  years  have  not  altered  or 
abated  them  to  any  appreciable  extent.  The  Chaldee,  the 
Syriac,  the  Arabic,  the  old  Phoenician  and  the  other  Shemitic 
languages,  as  well,  have  all  preserved  distinct  existences  for  a 
like  period;  while  the  Basque,  the  oldest  of  known  languages 
now  spoken  by  an  unimportant  people  in  the  region  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  at  present  surrounded  and  hemmed  in  by 
French  and  Spanish,  far  from  losing  its  originality,  has  very 
visibly  impressed  itself  upon  its  more  widely-spoken  neighbors. 
EEaving  exhausted  these  two  alternatives,  and  stUl  feeling 
the  necessity  of  a  solution,  we  are  forced  to  the  third  question : 
Will  some  one  of  the  existing  tongues  triumph  over  and  swal- 
low  up  the  others,  and  thus  become  the  universal  utterance  ? 
'    And  if  any  tongue,  what  tongue  is  so  destined  ? 

This,  as  we  view  the  question,  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
queries  that  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.    That  the  end 
\    will  be  accomplished  in  this  manner,  we  have  but  to  look  at 
the  mighty  and  interminable  influx  of  people  from  every  clime 
under  heaven,  a,nd  see  the  readiness  with  which  they  lay  aside 
their  mother  tongues  and  acquire  our  own,  to  recognize  the 
beginning  of  the  great  work  which  must  roll  on  to  completion 
.    ere  the  sword  shall  be  beat  into  the  plough-share,  the  spear  into 
;    the  pruning-hook — ^when  nation  shall  not  war  upon  nation, 
!    nor  race  be  divided  against  race.    The  question  here  obtrudes 
itself:  Will  the  tongue  spoken  by  England  and  America  be- 
come this  universal  medium  for  universal  thought  I     What  a 
field  is  here  laid  open  to  tempt  the  inquiring  thought  ?    A 
field  almost  unexplored,  but  of  infinite  prolificness.    What  in- 
terests cluster  here — ^what  anxieties — ^what  hopes  I 

But  we  can  not  tarry  in  this  field  of  unbased  speculation :  our 
object  is  to  give  fitcts  their  due  significance,  and  point  out  to 
every  thoughtful  mind  the  part  which  our  Anglo-American 
tongue  has  played  in  the  progress  of  the  race  during  the  last 
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two  centuries  and  a  hal£    We  must  infer  the  fixture  from  the 
past. 

When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  first  set  foot  upon  the  snows  of 
Plymouth  Eock,  there  were  less  than  three  millions  of  men 
upon  the  fece  of  the  earth  who  spoke  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue. 
Now  there  are  more  than  sixty  and  three  millions  of  such  men 
scattered  over  the  islands,  the  continents,  and  the  seas ;  so 
that  it  may  emphatically  be  said,  the  sun  can  not  look  down 
upon  land  where  the  Aiiglo- American  language  is  a  stranger. 
Already  it  has  invaded  Cnina,  and  the  first  whisperings  thereof 
are  heard  in  the  secluded  harbors  of  Japan. 

And  this,  in  our  tongue,  is  a  very  hopeful  feature  not  ob- 
servable in  anv  other  language  that  has  fallen  within  our  ob- 
servation. Wherever  it  may  go,  the  force  of  our  institutions, 
our  character,  our  literature,  and  policy  accompany  it;  the 
vigor  of  the  race  that  uses  it,  almost  as  surely  triumphs  over 
all  opposing  obstacles  as  do  their  arms  over  all  opposing  na- 
tions. It  seems  to  be  a  providential  decree ;  ana,  no  doubt, 
has  a  wise  and  beneficent  object  underlying  it. 

The  language  of  the  seas  is  already  our  own.  Nine  tenths 
of  the  commerce  of  the  ocean  is  transacted  through  the  copious 
and  flexile  medium  of  our  tongue,  and  claims  the  protection 
of  the  Anglo-American  firatemity. 

The  barbarism  of  Australia,  the  heathen  institutions  and 
worn-out  languages  of  India,  the  superannuated  hieroglyphs 
of  China,  and  the  rude  utterances  of  maportant  parts  of  Amca 
and  of  numberless  islands  in  the  Eastern  seaa,  are  fast  giving 
way  to  the  institutions  and  the  language  of  our  race. 

fiut  the  great  field  for  its  most  splendid  and  extensive  deve- 
lopment, we  believe,  must  be  looked  for  in  our  own  youthful 
and  magnificent  republic,  and  tilxe  supremacy  she  is  yet  destined 
to  exercise  over  the  whole  of  this  Western  world.  And  here 
we  would  remark,  en  paftnthise,  that  if  we  desire  the  future  of 
our  destiny  to  be  as  great  and  glorious  as  it  promises,  we  should 
never  cease  to  discourage  all  attempts  to  mtroduce  any  other 
language  into  our  midst  as  the  medmm  for  either  business  or 
education.  However  convenient  certain  demagogic  politicians 
may  find  it,  about  election-time,  to  curry  fi^vor  with  the  Ger- 
man vote,  by  advocating  the  introduction  of  the  German 
tongue  into  our  public  scmools,  no  real  fiiend  to  the  progress 
of  tne  human  family  could  join,  or  even  tolerate  such  a  propo- 
sition. Nay  more,  though  it  may  sound  illiberal  until  examined 
carefiillv,  we  verily  believe  that  none  but  newspapers  printed 
in  the  Anglo-American  tongue  should  be  allowed  amongst  us. 
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Above  all,  the  municipal  authorities  (as  they  do  in  this  city) 
should  not  encourage  any  purely  German,  German-written 
journal  at  the  expense  of  papers  that  are  native  to  the  soil, 
and  native  in  the  character  of  their  utterance.  The  foreigner 
who  aspires  to  our  citizenship,  should  at  once  endeavor  to 
Americanize  his  habits  and  his  language ;  and  how  can  this 
be  don6,  while  he  not  only  associates  in  greater  part  with  his 
old  countrymen,  but  likewise  continues  to  receive  his  impres- 
sions of  our  government  and  society  through  a  radically  foreign 
channel? 

There  are  now  in  this  land,  where,  but  a  little  while  ago,  the 
howl  of  the  wild  beast,  and  the  more  terrific  war-whoop  of  the 
savage,  filled  every  plain,  and  startled  the  shrieking  echoes  in 
every  mountain  solitude — there  are  now,  we  say,  nearly  thirty 
millions  of  people  speaking  a  language  which  is  the  herald  of 
a  civilization,  more  magnificent,  more  expansive,  more  sub- 
stantial than  has  ever  hitherto  dawned  upon  our  world.  All 
the  others  of  the  sixteen  hundred  languages,  now  spoken  in  the 
two  Americas,  seem  to  vanish  like  the  dew  before  the  morning 
sun ;  and  if  our  race  shall,  in  the  future,  continue  to  advance 
and  absorb  other  peoples,  as  it  has  in  the  past  of  its  American 
history,  there  will  be  at  tne  close  of  the  present  century  more 
than  one  hundred  millions  in  this  Western  world  alone.  And 
if  it  progress  and  overcome  in  the  same  ratio  to  the  close  of 
the  next  century,  it  will  stretch  over  this  entire  hemisphere, 
upon  whose  shores  four  oceans  roll  their  mighty  tides,  and 
promise  to  convey  the  argosies  and  commerce  of  all  earth. 

The  progress  which  the  race  may  make  in  other  quarters  of 
the  globe,  we  may  briefly  allude  to  as  we  pass.  It  is  evident  that 
Australia  is  destined  generally  to  submit  to  the  tongue  we 
speak.  Already  they  have  adopted  it  ifrom  the  necessity  of 
colonization,  and  we  know  the  vigorous  nature  of  sucn  a 
language  nftist  soon  displace  all  rivalry.  It  needs  but  a  glance 
to  see  Siat,  of  the  thirty-six  hundred  languages,  our  own,  with 
accumxdative  and  seemingly  irresistible  power,  has  already — 
and  as  yet  it  is  only  in  its  infimcy — attained  a  prevalence  hith- 
erto beyond  that  attained  by  any  other*  And  from  what  reason 
has  it  done  so  ?  From  its  elastic  and  assimilative  character, 
we  answer — which  permits  and  enforces  upon  it  to  adopt  all 
the  best  idioms  and  phrases  of  whatever  language  it  may  be 
brought  into  contact  with ;  and  thus,  possessing  some  peculiar 
and  popular  features  of  each  tongue,  it  can  be  the  more  readily 
;and  cheerfully  adopted  by  the  speakers  of  them  alL 

The  genius  of  Homer,  and  the  tongue  he  spoke,  survive  to 
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the  present  day,  but  only  in  the  form  of  a  curiosity  and  ex(jui- 
site  ornament.  His  tongue  was  the  medium  oi  the  loftiest 
literature,  of  a  most  subtle,  though  too  material,  philosophy, 
and  of  a  religion  as  beautiful  to  the  artistic  eye,  as  to  the  in- 
ward conscience  it  was  incongruous  and  unsatisfactory. 

From  the  logic  of  necessity  —  in  the  natural  sequence  of 
events — the  Greek  of  Homer  ceased  to  be  a  living  tongue,  be- 
cause it  contained  within  itself  no  germ  of  those  divine  ideas 
which  confer  immortality,  and  win  mankind  to  docile  and  im- 
plicit acceptance.  These  remarks  may  apply  to  all  other 
tongues;  for  in  proportion  to  the  genius  and  the  truth  which 
an  utterance  embodies,  will  be  its  influence  and  perpetuity  on 
earth. 

Our  language  is  the  medium  of  a  literature  almost  as  lofty 
as  that  of  which  Homer,  ^schylus,  Euripides,  and  Plato  were 
some  of  the  grand  exponents — of  a  philosophy,  the  result  of 
the  distilled  wisdom  and  experience  of  six  thousand  years — of 
a  religion  more  ancient  than  the  world,  and  of  a  Truth  as  inde- 
structible, as  immutable  as  the  character  and  attributes  of  the 
Deity. 

We  do  not  claim  perfection  for  our  race ;  we  know  and  feel, 
with  deep  contrition,  the  avarice  which  has  plundered  India^ 
and  almost  exterminated  the  lofty  though  unlettered  Red-men 
of  our  own  fair  continent.  There  are  spots  upon  the  sun,  and 
our  country's  fair  escutcheon  is  not  immaculate.  When  we 
contemplate  these  evils,  we  are  shocked  at  their  enormity ;  but 
when  we  humbly  look  at  the  mysterious  workings  of  Provi- 
dence, and  see,  or  think  we  see.  Him  educing  blessings  out  of 
bondage,  and  civilization  from  the  cruelties  which  precede  it, 
we  still  hope  that,  although  these  things  are  appointed,  the  end 
comes  quickly  on,  and  that  our  race  will  be  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  instrument  in  the  regeneration  of  the  world ;  and 
that  the  prayers  of  a  universal  Christianity  may  yet  be  offered 
up  in  our  language. 
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TO     A     SPIDER. 


Spider  t  thoa  need'st  not  ran  in  fear  abont^ 

To  shun  mj  curious  eyes ; 
I  won*t  humanely  cnish  thy  bowels  out, 

Lest  thou  should^st  eat  the  flies  I 
Nor  will  I  roast  thee  with  a  damned  delighti 
Thy  strange,  instinctiye  fortitude  to  see  ; 
For  there  is  one  who  might 
One  day  roast  me. 

Thou'rt  welcome  to  a  rhymer  sore  perplexed 

For  subject  of  his  verse'; 
There's  many  a  one  who,  on  a  better  text, 

Perhaps  might  comment  worse. 
Then,  shrink  not,  old  free-mason,  from  my  view, 
But  quietly,  like  me,  spin  out  the  line : 
Do  thou  thy  work  pursue, 
As  I  will  mine. 

Thou  busy  laborer!  one  resemblance  more 

Shall  yet  the  yerse  prolong ; 
For,  Spider,  thou  art  like  the  rhymei^  poor, 

Whom  thou  hast  helped  in  song. 
Both  busily,  our  needful  food  to  win, 

We  work,  as  Nature  taught,  with  ceaseless  pains : 
Thy  bowels  thou  dost  spin, 
I  spin  my  brains. 
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DIAPERS     AND     DIMPLES. 


barnum's  last. 


This  is  the  age  of  novelties — of  the  prostration  of  old  ideas 
— of  the  introduction  of  new,  and  the  development  of  physi- 
cal as  weU  as  moral  progress.  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
this  country  claims  to  take  the  lead  in  pioneering  out  the 
march  of  intellect ;  and,  as  an  humble  fugleman  to  the  grand 
advance,  we  propose  to  ourselves  to  indite  a  prose  psaan  in 
honor  of  and  to  commemorate  the  last  decisive  stage  at  which 
the  progression  of  humanity  has  arrived, 

Arma  virum-que^  we  do  not  sing ;  nor  of  Morse,  with  his 
telegraph ;  nor  of  Fulton,  with  his  steam ;  nor  yet  can  the 
ruins  of  Sebastopol  claim  from  our  sympathetic  hearts  the  me- 
morial of  an  elegy.  The  Southern  Cross  now  rising  in  the 
Australian  wilderness  must  yet  awhile  wave  its  silken  folds,  if 
not  un  honored,  at  least  unsung,  so  far  as  we  ourselves  are  con- 
cerned. 

A  mightier  theme  claims  our  notice — a  more  ancient,  though 
perpetually  renewing,  fact — a  subject  which  comes  back  to 
many  myriad  breasts  legitimately,  (and  to  many  bachelors  "in 
a  hand-basket"^) — a  fountain  from  which  we  ourselves  have 
risen,  and  whicn,  if  a  more  general  diflfusion  could  be  effected, 
would  greatly  tend  to  allay  the  present  distressing  agitation 
for  "  woman's  rights." 

There  have  been  poems  on  the  subject;  but  all  of  them  of 
the  very  simplest  and  most  inartistic  order ;  most  of  them  the 
work  of  the  female  mind,  and  merely  of  the  gentle,  maternal, 
and  material  intellect,  at  that.  Tnere  are  no  metaphysical 
subtleties,  no  super-terrene  hifalutinism,  no  telescopic  affection 
in  these  effusions,  such  as  Miss  Lucy  Stone  or  the  Rev.  Miss 
A.  L.  Brown  would  throw  into  anv  specimen  of  her  literary 
composition.    They  come  from  the  heart — not  from  the  head ; 
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they  are  merely  kindly,  and  natural,  and  touching;  and  as 
such,  are  of  course  behind  the  requirements  and  expectations 
of  the  age.  We  allude  to  the  volumes  printed,  published, 
and  edited  by  our  respected  and  venerable  friend,  "Mother 
Goose." 

To  come  down  to  the  matter  in  one  word — ^though  it  took 
us  nigh  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  rise  therefrom — we  speak  of 
babydom  m  general,  and  of  Barnum's  grand  baby-snow  in 
particular.  It  is  the  latest,  the  greatest,  the  fairest,  the  queer- 
est, the  wildest,  'the  mildest,  and  likely  to  be  the  most  success- 
ful of  all  Phinny  Feegee's  exploits.  If  not  absolutely  a  new 
thing  under  the  sun,  it  is,  at  least,  a  novelty  in  this  civilized 
metropolis ;  and  we  know  that  many  interested  mothers,  and 
many  who  are  as  yet  only  interesting,  look  forward  to  it  with 
the  most  unbounded  hope.  Their  bosoms  swell  as  they  think 
of  the  pride  a  certificate  for  the  fattest  baby  would  give  them, 
and  their  "  needles,  once  a  shining  store,"  are  now  more  assidu- 
ous than  ever  in  the  making  of  microscopic  shirts  and  Lillipu- 
tian linen  night-caps. 

This  show  was  advertised  with  all  the  necessary  months  for 
preparation ;  it  comes  off,  we  believe,  in  ther  Crystal  Palace ; 
and  the  notice  which  the  old  directors  appended  to  their  circu- 
lars, may  not  be  without  advantage  at  present — it  is  this: 
"  Exhibitors  are  requested  to  have  their  goods  on  hand  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment." 

But  this  is  not  a  theme  for  jocosity ;  for  babies  are  very 
serious  affairs,  as  the  many  restless  nights  we  have  passed, 
and,  no  doubt,  caused  to  be  passed,  attest.  We  can  not  de- 
scribe, precisely,  our  own  infancy ;  but  we  have  heard,  on  the 
most  reliable  authority,  that,  except  for  an  ugly  temper,  a  most 
ravenous  appetite,  a  disposition  to  scratch,  tear,  and  destroy, 
and  a  voice  tnat  could  run  through  the  whole  gamut  of  agony, 
and  rage  upon  the  slightest,  either  real  or  fancied,  opposition, 
we  were  the  "  dearest-earest-icky-dicky  baby"  that  ever  mother 
bore.  We,  therefore,  think  we  have  a  right  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  model  infants,  and  our  words  should  be  of  weight  wit^i 
all  the  swarming  progeny  not  emerged  from  diapers  and  a 
milk  diet.  We  would  recommend  tnem  to  encourage  these 
shows ;  to  grow  fat  to  facilitate  them ;  to  exercise  their  voices 
to  the  utmost,  lest  they  be  passed  over  by  the  carelessness  or 
deafness  of  the  judges.  They  should  insist  upon  rehearsals, 
moreover,  so  that  no  "stage  fright"  should  mar  the  public 
exhibition  ;  they  should  form  associations  together,  and  refuse 
to  appear  unless  fed  for  the  preceding  month  upon  any  quan- 
tity of  cake  and  comfits  their  infant  stomachs  may  consume. 
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But  some  there  are  —  somo  dead-to-the-spirit-of-progress, 
forty-centuries-bchind-the-age,ridicu]ously-aud-old-fasaionedly- 
squeamish  people  we  have  met,  who  object  to  these  exhibitions 
as  "  indelicate.  Indelicate,  forsooth !  Indelicate  while  Bar- 
nnm  manages  them  I — why,  they  occupy  in  the  exhibition-room 
the  throne  vacated  by  Joyce  Ileth,  the  woolly  horse,  the  Fejee 
mermaid,  and  the  caJf  that  had  twenty  legs  I  Have  we  not 
had  fat  pigs  and  Shanghai  roosters  cackling  and  grunting  in  the 
very  spot  where  the  prize  cradles  are  about  to  be  located  ? 
Has  not  the  "  moral  American  drama"  (with  a  distressed  and 
distressingly  virtuous  seamstress,^  in  corkscrew  ringlets  and  des- 
pair, and  a  "  titled  miscreant"  in  corked  moustachios,  cotton 
gloves,  and  a  passion)  been  exhibited  directly  over-head  ?  Has 
not  General  Tom  Thumb  been  there,  and  is  not  Barnum  a 
philfethropist  and  a  philosopher  ? 

But  seriously,  this  matter  of  Baby-shows  is  an  important,  and 
what  Carlyle  would  csJl  a  significant  fact.  It  seems  that  this 
material  age  is  rapidly  swallowing  up  all  the  finer  and  more 
delicate  emotions  of  man's  nature ;  there  is  nothing  sacred  firom 
its  clutches,  and  all,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
spiritual  (our  only  real)  being,  is  now  to  be  brought  down  to 
the  auctioneer's  hammer  and  ticketed  at  a  set  value. 

Even  children  —  those  living  dolls,  whose  smiles  delight, 
whose  pranks  amuse,  whose  little  sicknesses  and  troubles  endear, 
while  they  alarm  us — the  cherubs  of  the  hearth  and  of  the 
heart,  who  repay  our  care  with  infinite  though  voiceless  plea- 
sure— ^who  reconcile  us  to  the  burden  and  the  toils  of  life — in 
whom  we  see  ourselves  reproduced  aa  we  were  in  those  days  of 
childhood  to  which,  as  years  advance  and  the  weariness  and 
the  futility  of  life  grow  more  apparent,  we  more  earnestly, 
more  fondly  refer — the  inheritors  of  our  blood  and  name,  of  the 
features  of  her  who  stood  with  us  before  the  altar  in  the  long- 
past,  unforgotten  days  of  love  and  joy— even  children,  we  say, 
must  now  be  considered  as  "  commointies  of  value,"  as  market- 
able ware,  and  the  vows  that  were  pledged  at  the  altar  become 
the  mere  license  to  manufacture  a  human  article  for  exhibition  I 

Often  as  Barnum  has  outraged  decency  and  patriotism  — 
played,  as  he  has,  with  our  veneration  for  our  country's  father 
by  the  swindling  representation  of  a  filthy  and  decrepit  ne- 
gress — ^lied,  as  he  has,  about  the  woolly  horse,  which  Colonel 
Fremont  never  did  catch  among  the  Eocty  Mountains — ^forged, 
as  he  has,  the  horrible  abortion  of  a  mermaid,  and  vouched  it  by 
peijurious  witnesses  — traduced  us,  as  he  has,  in  that  thing 
which  he  calls  a  book,  whose  aim  and  object  is  to  elevate  his 
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own  peddling  'cuteness  at  the  emense  of  the  common-sense  of 
our  national  character — ^this  Baoy-show  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
denounce  as  the  meanest,  vilest,  most  degraded  and  degrading 
of  all  his  dollar-getting  schemes.  Let  him  but  be  successful  in 
this,  and  we  shall  soon  have  an  exhibition  of  wives,  of  husbands, 
of  brawny  sinews  and  finely-rounded  limbs  1  Where  dollars 
can  be  made,  what  cares  the  chuckling  panderer  to  human  gul- 
libility? Let  him  but  be  successM  in  this  pig-baby-and 
Shanghai  exhibition,  and  there  will  be  a  second  edition  of  his 
book  to  carry  word  to  Europe  (ever  eager  for  every  libel  on 
America)  of  the  coarseness,  the  rapacity,  the  brute  mdelicacy 
of  our  country's  matrons. 

With  that  don,  rooted,  caDotis  Impadence, 
Which,  dead  to  eihaxne  and  eveiynicer  senfle,  * 

Ne'er  blushed,  tmXeaa,  in  spreading  vice's  snaies, 
She  blundered  on  some  virture  unawares  I 

Mothers  of  America !  as  you  love  your  children — as  you 
would  retain  the  respect  of  youl*  husbands  and  of  the  world — 
as  ye  would  not  see  yourselves  classed  in  the  category  with 
feculent  swine  and  feathered  fowl — discountenance,  deny  this 
black  attempt  to  lower  your  position ! 
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CZAR     NICHOLAS     DEAD. 

THE  TRUCULENCE  OF  ENGLAOT). 


There  are  two  passions,  Bage  and  Fear,  acalogotis  in 
origin,  but  diametrically  diverse  in  resnlt.  Analogous  in  ori- 
gin, we  say,  for  both  arise  from  the  apprehension  of  personal 
or  social  injury.  But  diverse  in  result ;  for  Bage  has  many 
modifying,  many  noble  features  in  its  development ;  whereas 
Fear  is  tine  meanest,  the  most  treacherous  and  vile  of  all  the 
passions  of  the  heart, 

Inypelled  by  Bage,  the  warrior  does  not  hesitate  to  pierce  the 
bosom  of  his  antagonist — to  struggle  with  him  hand  to  hand, 
and  play  life  for  Ufe  in  the  great  game  of  mortal  combat.  But 
the  victory  achieved,  the  foe  subdued,  or  slain,  or  killed  by  any 
accident — ^in  none  but  a  demon's  breast  could  the  hunger  for 
revenge  remain  any  longer  unsatiated.  The  warrior,  jet  reek- 
ing with  the  sweat  and  blood  and  dust  of  the  delirious  con- 
flict, will  pause  to  pav  homage  to  the  fierce  though  fruitless 
gallantry  of  his  foe ;  ne  will  not  deteriorate  his  own  prowess 
by  degrading  the  remains  and  memoiy  of  his  dead  rival.  The 
heat  of  battle  past,  the  victors  fling  aside  the  sword  and  musket 
to  grasp  the  mattock  and  the  spade.  They  bury,  their  dead 
enemies  with  reverence,  and,  if  the  exigencies  of  the  campaign 

Eermit,  do  not  fail  to  raise  some  monument,  however  hasty, 
owever  humble,  to  commemorate  the  valor,  the  misfortunes, 
that  are  inumed  below. 

Not  so  with  Fear.  The  vilest  selfishness  at  its  root — ^the 
meanest  cowardice,  and  dread  of  personal  disaster  for  its  only 
actuating  principle — ^the  lie  of  boasting  valor  on  its  lips,  and 
the  fiict  01  disorganizing  terror  at  its  jaundiced  heart — ^Fear 
revels  in  the  contemplation  of  a  prostrate  foe,  and  spurns  with 
its  ass's  heels  at  the  lion,  whose  living  roar  sent  palsy  to  its 
heart,  and  paralysis  to  every  bloodless  limb. 
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What,  then,  shall  we  say  of  England,  when  we  read  the 
record,  self-inscribed,  of  the  atrocious  orgies  with  which  she 
received  and  celebrated  the  death  of  her  Eussian  enemy  ?  An 
enemy  who,  but  a  few  short  years  ago,  was  her  guest,  and  in 
whose  eulogy  the  hoarse  throat  of  London  made  the  welkin 
ring.  An  enemy  who,  still  later,  was  hailed  by  the  truckling 
traders  of  Great  Britain  as  the  "model  monarch"  of  the  world 
—  an  example  of  domestic  virtues,  unseduced  by  imperial 
power — the  great  protector  of  "law,  order,  and  morality" 
against  those  implacable  foes,  those  incarnate  fiends  who  wear 
the  honnet  rouge,  and  believe  that  men  have  a  right  to  a  voice, 
at  least,  in  the  direction  and  control  of  their  own  affairs. 

Let  it  no  longer  be  pretended  that  it  is  the  mere  governing 
classes  of  England  who  are  truculent  and  bloody — ^that  the 
British  people,  to  a  man,  resemble  the  "  fine  old  English  gen- 
tleman," who  had  a  tear  for  every  sorrow,  and  a  loaf  for  every 
want.  That  pretense,  though  specious,  this  event  of  the  Czar  s 
death  has  for  ever  swept  away.  On  this  occasion,  certainly,  it 
was  the  people  proper  who  basely,  and  in  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment, yelled  out  their  innate  infamy.  Assembled  in  two 
theatres  of  London,  with  no  other  object  than  to  be  amused, 
to  jjass  an  evening  pleasantly — ^with  no  political  hara:ngiies  to 
excite  them — no  tidings  of  a  national  disaster  to  palliate  their 
horrid  joy — ^the  populace  of  London  received  firom  the  respect- 
ive managers — ^aye,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, the  "  pleasing  intelligence"  that  an  old,  old  man,  the 
grandfather  of  a  numerous  faimly,  who  had  sustained  through 
life,  and,  at  a  dizzy  elevation,  that  steadiness  of  moral  purpose 
which  stamped  him  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a 
generous  pnnce — ^the  "pleasing  intelligence,"  we  quote  the 
ferocious  words,  that  such  a  man  had  died  of  a  deep-seated 
disease,  surrounded  by  a  weeping  family,  and  having  received 
the  last  offices  of  the  religion,  to  support  which  had  been  the 
object  of  his  life ;  and  when  they  heard  these  words,  the  trucu- 
lence  of  the  Cockney  heart  broke  forth,  and  men  were  deli- 
rious in  their  hosannas,  and  the  jeweled  fingers  of  Britain's 
philanthropic  ladydom  waved  perfumed  cambric  in  the  air. 

When  tney  went  home,  let  us  hope  that  they  wrote  another 
Sutherland  circular  to  their  "  Sisters  of  America,"  requesting 
our  republican  maids  and  matrons  to  join  them  in  a  general 
jubilee  for  so  auspicious  an  event.- 
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*  In  matters  of  religion,  it  too  often  happens  that  belief  goes  before  exa- 
mination, and  we  take  our  creed  from  our  nurse,  but  not  our  conviction. 
If  the  intellectual  food  should  afterwards  rise  upon  the  stomach,  it  is  be- 
cause, in  this  unnatural  order  of  thiogs,  the  act  of  swallowing  has  preceded 
the  ceremony  of  tasting. 

'  In  the  whole  course  of  our  obserration  there  is  not  so  misrepresented 
and  abused  a  personage  as  Death.^  Some  have  styled  him  the  King  of 
Terrors,  when  he  might,  with  less  impropriety,  have  been  termed  the  terror 
of  kings ;  others  have  dreaded  him  as  an  evil  without  end,  although  it  was 
in  their  own  power  to  make  him  the  end  of  all  evil.  There  is  nothing  for- 
midable about  death  but  the  consequences  of  it,  and  these  we  ourselves  can 
regulate  and  control  The  shortest  life  is  long  enough  if  it  lead  to  a  better, 
and  the  longest  life  is  too  short  if  it  do  not 

*  Friendship  often  ends  in  love ;  but  love  in  friendship,  never. 

*  We  should  have  as  many  Petrarchs  as  Antonies,  were  not  Lauras  much 
more  scarce  than  Cleopatras. 

'  Taking  things,  not  as  th^y  ought  to  be,  but  as  they  are,  I  fear  it  must 
be  allowed,  that  Hachiavelli  will  always  ^have  more  disciples  than  Jesus. 
Out  of  the  millions  who  studied  and  even  admired  the  precepts  of  the 
Nazarite,  how  few  are  there  who  have  reduced  them  to  practice  I  But  there 
are  numbers  numberless,  who,  throughout  the  whole  of  their  lives,  have 
been  practising  the  principles  of  the  Italian,  without  having  even  heard  of 
his  name. 

'  Speaking,  says  Lord  Bacon,  makes  a  ready  man,  reading  a  full  man, 
and  writing  a  correct  man.  The  first  position,  perhaps,  is  true  ;  for  those 
are  oftenest  the  most  ready  to  speak,  who  have  the  least  to  .say.  But  read- 
ing will  not  always  make  a  full  man,  for  the  memories  of  some  men  are  like 
the  buckets  of  the  daughters  of  Danae,  and  retain  nothing ;  others  have 
recollections  like  the  bolters  of  a  mill,  that  retain  the  cha£^  and  let  the  flour 
escape.    Neither  will  writing  accomplish  what  his  lordship  has  declared. 
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otherwise  some  of  oar  most  Yoluminous  writers  would  put  in  their  claim 
for  correctness,  to  whom  their  readers  would  more  justly  award  correction. 

'Those  who  would  draw  conclusions  unfavorable, to  Ohristianity,  from 
the  circumstance  that  many  belieyers  have  turned  skeptics,  but  few  skeptics 
belierers,  have  forgotten  the  answer  of  Arcesilaus,  to  one  that  asked  him, 
Why  many  went  from  other  sects  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none  from  the 
Epicureans  to  the  other  sects  ?  '  "  Because,"  said  he,  *'  of  men,  some  are 
made  eunuchs,  but  of  eunuchs  never  any  are  made  men." 

*  Falsehood  is  never  so  successful  as  when  she  baits  her  hook  with  truth, 
and  no  opinions  so  &tally  mislead  us  as  those  that  are  not  wholly  wrong ;  as 
no  watches  so  effectually  deceive  the  wearer  as  those  that  are  sometimes 
right. 

'  It  is  better  to  quarrel  with  a  knave  than  with  a  fool ;  for  with  the  latter 
all  consideration  of  consequences  to  himself  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  in  the 
blind  and  brutal  impulse  which  goads  him  on- to  bring  evU  upon  another. 

*The  conduct  of  corporate  bodies  would  incline  one  to  suspect  that 
criminality  is,  with  them,  a  matter  of  calculation,  rather  than  of  conscience. 

'  The  rich  patient  cures  the  poor  physician  much  more  often  than  the 
poor  physician  the  rich  patient,  and  it  is  rather  paradoxical  that  the  rapid 
recovery  of  the  one  depends  upon  the  procrastinated  disorder  of  the  other. 

'If  a  legislator  were  to  transport  the  robbed,  and  to  reward  the  robber, 
ought  we  to  wonder  if  felonies  were  frequent  ?  And  in  like  manner,  when 
women  send  the  seduced  to  Ooventry,  but  countenance  and  even  court  the 
seducer,  ought  we  not  to  wonder  if  seduction  were  scarce  ? 

'Mystery  magnifies  danger,  as  a  fog  the  sun;  the  hand  that  warned 

Belshazzar  derived  its  horrifying  influence  from  the  want  of  a  body. 

* 

'  There  are  those  who  cordially  believe  with  Machiavelli,  that  the  tongue 
was  given  us  to  discover  the  thoughts  of  others,  and  to  conceal  our  own ; 
and  who  range  themselves  either  under  the  standard  of  Alexander  VJi, 
who  neyer  did  what  he  said,  or  of  his  son  Borgia,  who  never  said  what 
he  did. 

'  He  that  threatens  us,  not  having  the  power  to  harm  us,  would  perhaps 
do  so  if  he  could ;  but  he  that  threatens  us,  having  the  power,  is  not  much 
to  be  feared. 

'  There  can  be  no  Christianity,  where  there  is  no  charily.  The.  censor- 
ious cultivate  the  forms  of  religion,  that  they  may  more  freely  indulge  in 
the  only  pleasure  of  their  lives,  that  of  calumniating  those  who,  to  their 
other  failmgs,  add  not  the  sin  of  hypocrisy.     But  hypocrisy  can  beat 
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cftlumny  at  her  own  weapons,  and  can  feign  for^yeness,  while  she  feels  re- 
sentment and  meditates  rerenge. 

^Many  books  require  no  bought  from  those  that. read  them,  and  for  a 
yerj  simple  reason— they  made  no  sueh  deoiand  upon  those  that  wrote 
them. 

*It  is  sometimes  lamented  that  learning  is  becoming  superficial  by  being 
made  common.  But  it  may  be  doubted  if  that  learning  is  worth  haying 
which  can  not  be  popularized  without  being  degraded— which  loses  its  at- 
tractions for  the  scholar  as  soon  as  it  becomes  accessible  to  the  mass. 

'  If  Dickens  and  Thackeray  become  classics,  the  English  yocabulary  must 
be  enlarged.  Many  lady  readers  haye  been  sadly  puzzled  to  share  the  furtiye 
episodes  of  the  Artful  Dodger,  or  the  resolute  march  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pen- 
dennis. 

'  We  find  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparatiye  merits  of  poets 
than  of  all  other  writers.  For  in  science,  reason  is  the  guide ;  but  in  poetry, 
taste.  Truth  is  the  object  of  the  one,  which  is  %ne  and  indiyisible ;  beauty 
is  the  object  of  the  other,  which  is  yaried  and  multiform. 

'The  flatterer  must  act  the  yery  reyerse  of  the  physician,  and  administer 
the  strongest  dose  only  to  the  weakest  patient 

*  To  cure  us'  of  immoderate  loye  of  gain,  we  should  seriously  consider 
how  many  goods  there  are  that  money  will  not  purchase,  and  these  are 
beat;  and  how  many  eyils  that  money  will  not  remedy,  and  these  are  worst. 

<  Monsieur  Jourdan  talked  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  but  certain 
modem  writers  can  not  eyen  do  that  Witness  Gilflllan,  and  our  own  yery 
noisy  H 

<  The  ancients  must  haye  been  yeiy  dull  without  noyels.  To  a  nation 
that  made  much  of  Gellius  and  Apuleius,  we  could  yery  well  haye  spared 
the  hero  of  the  "  Two  Horsemen." 

f  Viigil  is  the  only  great  poet  who  has  not  giyen  us  characters,  ^neas 
is  a  walking  gentleman,  and  beside  him  who  but  "  fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque 
Cloanthem  T'  The  genius  of  Virgil  is  remarkable  in  haying  made  amends 
for  the  tameness  of  his  characters,  and  his  frightfiil  plagiarisms. 

'  Of  the  poets,  it  will  be  most  safe  to  read  chiefly  those  of  times  that  are 
past,  who  are  still  popular  in  times  that  are  present;  and  when  we  read  a 
few  of  those  that  are  ancient,  this  is  the  most  pleasing  and  compendious 
mode  of  reading  all  that  is  good,  in  those  that  are  modem.  The  press 
enables  poets  to  deluge  us  with  streams  from  Helicon-^rapid,  oyerflowing, 
and  inexhaustible,  but  n(M^,  frothy,  and  muddy  withal,  and  profuse  rather 
than  profound. 
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'  The  wisest  social  philosophers  hare  done  little  more  than  start  themselves 
on  their  proposed  courses,  and  their  followers  hare  rarely  come  up  with 
them.  A  philosopher  who  is  equal  to  his  theory  may  not  despair  of  re- 
creating the  world ;  but  we  must  find  our  philosopher.  The  health-doctor 
who,  for  a  dollar,  offers  to  put  you  into  a  way  of  liying  for  oyer  is  subject 
to  bilious  attacks,  and  shudders  as  much  as  yourself  at  the  undertaker. 

*  It  is  no  sin  against  our  mother-tongue  to  use  words  not  to  be  found  in 
the  dictionaries,  provided  they  are  necessary,  and  are  not  manufactured 
barbarously.  Every  word  must  have  a  beginning,  and  if  our  &thers  had 
no  inventive  genius,  we  should  have  no  language.  / 

<Some  one  has  remarked,  with  more  of  point  than  of  politeness,  that 
ladies  are  the  very  reverse  of  their  own  mirrors ;  for  the  one  reflects,  with- 
out talking,  and  tiie  other  talks,  without  reflecting. 

'  We  should  prefer  preceptors  who  teach  us  to  think,  such  as  Bacon  and 
Locke,  rather  than  those  that  teach  us  to  argue,  as  Aristotle  and  Cicero ; 
and  we  should  give  our  dajqp  and  our  nights  to  those  who,  like  Tacitus  and 
Tully,  describe  men  as  they  are,  than  to  those  who,  like  Harrington  and 
Bolingbroke,  describe  men  as  they  ought  to  be. 

*  To  be  an  object  of  compassion  to  friends,  of  derision  to  foes ;  to  be  sus- 
pected by  strangers,  stared  at  by  fools ;  to  be  esteemed  dull,  when  you  can 
not  be  witty ;  to  be  applauded  for  witty,  when  you  know  you  have  been 
dull;  to  be  called  upon  for  the  extemporaneous  exercise  of  that  faculty 
which  no  premeditation  can  give ;  to  be  spurred  on  to  efforts  which  end  in 
contempt ;  to  be  set  on  to  provoke  mirth,  which  procures  the  procurer 
hatred;  to  give  pleasure,  and  be  paid  in  squinting  malice;  to  swallow 
draughts  of  life-destroying  wine,  which  are  to  be  distilled  into  airy  breath 
to  tickle  vain  auditors ;  to  mortgage  miserable  morrows  for  nights  of  mad- 
ness ;  to  waste  whole  seas  of  time  upon  those  who  pay  it  back  in  little,  in- 
considerable drops  of  grudging  applause — are  the  wages  of  buffoonery  and 
death. 

'  Some  people  have  a  knack  of  putting  upon  you  gifts  of  no  real  value,  to 
engage  you  to  substantial  gratitude. 

'Gould  the  youth,  to  whom  the  flavor  of  his  first  wine  is  delicious  as  the 
opening  scenes  of  life  or  the  entering  upon  some  newly-discovered  paradise, 
look  into  my  desolation,  and  be  made  to  understand  what  a  dreary  thing  it 
is  when  a  man  shall  find  himself  going  down  a  precipice,  with  open  eyes 
and  a  passive  will,  to  see  his  destruction,  and  to  have  no  power  to  stop,  and 
yet  to  feel  it  all  the  way  emanating  from  himself;  to  perceive  all  goodness 
emptied  out  of  him,  and  yet  not  to  be  able  to  forget  a  time  when  it  was 
otherwise;  to  bear  about  the  piteous  spectacle  of  his  own  self-ruins;  could 
he  see  my  fevered  eye,  feverish  with  last  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly 
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looking  for  this  night's  drinking,  and  feverishly  looking  for  this  nighfs  re- 
petition of  the  folly;  conld  he  feel  the  body  of  the  death  out  of  which  I 
cry  hourly,  with  feebler  and  feebler  out-cry,  to  be  delivered,  it  were  enough 
to  make  him  dash  the  sparkling  beverage  to  the  earth,  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
mantling  temptation — ^to  make  him  clasp  his  teeth, 


(*  And  not  undo  than. 


To  snfflBT  f0d<  datnnaUon  to  nui  fhrongh  tbem«" 

<  Pedantry  is  not  confined  to  men  of  books.  It  shows  itself  in  eyery  man 
who  makes  much  of  his  own  pursuits.  There  is  a  pedantry  of  the  shop  and 
the  ledger,  equally  ridiculous  with  that  of  the  closet;  and  it  is  hard  to  tell 
which  is  the  more  intolerable,  affectation  of  commercial  or  scholastic  techni- 
calities. 

*  The  virtue  of  filial  gratitude  is  overwhelmed  with  much  well-meant  non- 
sense. Gratitude  only  begins  with  the  child  when  obligation  ceases  with 
the  parent 

'  To  acquire  a  few  tongues  is  the  task  of  a  few  years,  but  to  be  eloquent 
in  one  is  the  labor  of  a  life. 

'  If  men  would  confine  their  talk  to  those  subjects  only  which  they  un- 
derstand, that  which  St  John  informs  us  took  place  once  in  heaven,  would 
happen  very  frequently  on  earth,  ^^sU&ncefor  the  space  of  half  an  TiourJ^ 

'  Those  who  take  their  opinions  of  women  from  the  reports  of  a  rake  will 
be  no  nearer  the  truth  than  those  who  take  their  opinions  of  men  firom  the 
bps  of  a  prostitute. 

<  Believe  me,  it  is  not  arms,  it  is  not  food,  it  is  not  organization,  opportu- 
nity, or  "  union,"  or  foreign  sympathy,  Ireland  wants — ^it  is  ipirit,  a  proud, 
defiant  intolerance  of  slavery,  and  scorn  of  pretended  ^^  legal"  penalties  as 
well  as  other  personal  consequences.  When  this  soul  has  come  into  Ireland, 
her  opportunity  is  come ;  until  then,  never,  never ! 

*  There  can  be  no  life  without  labor ;  and  labor  is  everywhere  the  destiny 
of  the  people. 

'  If  civilization  is  to  make  any  sufficient  answer  for  itself,  and  for  the 
many  serious  evils  it  promotes,  it  ought  to  be  that  it  renders  the  vicissitudes 
of  life  less  extreme,  that  it  provides  a  resource  for  all  of  us  against  excessive 
want 

'  What  an  air  of  self-suffldent  arrogance  the  fellow  has  I  By  his  precise 
dresSy  his  stiff  shirt-collar,  his  carefully-trimmed  whiskers,  his  well-brushed 
hat,  he  seems  to  say,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  therefore  a  superior  being. 
I  am  a  gentleman^-yind  therefore  a  sort  of  duodecimo  edition  of  a  demigod. 
Gould  you  listen  to  his  conversation,  you  would  find  that  he  had  a  serene 
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contempt  fer  all  below  him  in  the  scale  of  fortune's  fayors ;  that  he  believed 
himself  bom  to  be  waited  on  by  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  merely  existed  for  his  convenience. 

'  Twelve  months'  association  with  intelligent  and  refined  women  will  do 
more  to  soften'  our  nature,  and  take  off  our  natural  roughness,  than  all  the 
universities  and  voluminous  libraries  in  the  world.  It  will  do  more  to  refine 
a  young  man's  manners  than  an  age  of  attendance  on  the  pompous,  pedantic, 
periwigged  pride  of  all  the  learned  doctors  of  the  age.  I  would  rather  sit 
in  company  with  two  or  three  sensible  and  well-bred  women  than  all  the 
Doctor  Johnsons  that  centuries  have  produced ;  for  a  well-bred  woman  can 
be  guilty  of  an  indelicacy  with  more  grace  than  Johnson  could  put  on  to 
present  himself  before  the  minister  who  pensioned  him. 

'$*ame  is  an  accident — ^Merit,  a  thing  absolute. 

'  No  gold  but  that  comes  fix>m  dark  mines. 

'  The  catalogue  of  true  thoughts  is  small  They  are  ubiquitous — ^no  man's 
property — and  unspoken  or  bruited  are  the  same. 

'  Fame  has  dropped  more  rolls  than  she  displays. 

*  A  man  can  not  be  expected  to  till  his  farm,  build  his  house,  make  his 
shoes,  and  mend  his  clock.  / 

'  St  Paul  put  a  letter  into  the  hand  of  a  runaway  slave,  and  sent  him 
back  to  his  master. 

'  A  reverend  New-England  divine  put  a  Colt's  revolver  in  the  hands  of  a 
runaway  slave^  with  a  charge  to  usfe  it  with  effect  on  the  person  of  the  first 
man  who  should  dare  to  call  or  treat  him  as  a  slave ;  and  afterwards  boasted 

it  in  the  pulpit  t 

*lf  you  want  enemies,  excel  others;  if  you  want  friends,  let  others  excel 
you. 

*  Alas  I  how  has  the.  social  and  cheerful  spirit  of  Christianity  been  per- 
verted by  fools  at  one  time,  and  by  knaves  at  another ;  by  the  self-torment- 
ors of  the  cellf  or  the  all-tormentors  of  .the  conclave.  Li  this  enli^tened 
age,  we  despise  the  absurdities  of  the  one  and  the  atrocities  of  the  other. 

'  When  all  is  done,  human  life  is,  at  the  greatest  and  the  best,  bat  like  a 
froward  child,  that  must  be  played  with  and  humored  a  little  to  keep  it 
quiet  till  it  fidls  asleep,  and  then  the  care  is  over. 

'By  a  late  ofiScial  statement,  the  banking  capital  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  amounted  to  upwards  of  186,000,000  dollars,  with  a  basis  of  about 
10,000,000  specie! 

*  Were  we  iudined  to  pun,  after  the  manner  of  Swm,  on  the  name  of 
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Mandeyille,  we  might  say  that  Mandeyille  was  a  deyil  of  a  man^  who  wrote 
a  book  to  prove  man  a  deyiL 

^Halley,  the  great  mathematician,  dabbled  not  a  little  in  infidelity;  he 
was  rather  too  fond  of  introducing  this  subject;  and  once,  when  he  was 
descanting  somewhat  too  fireely  on  it,  in  the  presence  of  his  fdend,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  latter  cut  him  short  with  this  observation :  ^'  I  always  attend 
to  you,  Doctor  Halley,  with  the  greatest  deference,  when  you  do  us  the 
honor  to  conyerse  on  astronomy  or  the  mathematics,  because  they  are  sub- 
jects that  you  have  industriously  investigated,  and  which  you  well  under- 
stand ;  but  religion  is  a  subject  on  which  I  always  hear  you  with  pun,  be- 
cause this  is  a  subject  which  you  have  not  seriously  examined,  and  do  not 
comprehend ;  you  despise  it  because,  you  have  not  studied  it,  and  you  will 
not  study  it  because  you  despise  it" 

'Sailors  and  gamblers,  though  not  over-remarkable  for  their  devotion,  are 
ever  proverbial  for  their  superstition ;  the  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is, 
that  both  these  descriptions  of  men  have  so  much  to  do  with  things  beyond 
all  possibility  of  being  reduced  either  to  rule  or  to  reason — ^the  winds  and 
the  wavea-Hind  the  decisions  of  the  dice-box. 

'There  are  many  dogs  that  have  never  killed  their  own  mutton;  but  very 
few  who,  having  begun,  have  stopped.  And  there  are  many  women  who 
have  never  intrigued,  and  many  men  who  have  never  gamed ;  but  those 
who  have  done  either  but  once  are  very  extraordinary  animals. 

'  The  dolphin  is  always  painted  more  crooked  than  a  ram*s  horn,  although 
every  naturalist  knows  that  it  is  the  straightest  fish  that  swims. 

'With  the  ofipring  of  genius,  the  law  of  parturition  is  reversed;  the 
throes  are  in  the  conception,  the  pleasure  in  the  birth. 

'As  no  roads  are  so  rough  as  those  that  have  just  been  mended,  so  no 
sinners  are  so  intolerant  as  those  that  have  just  turned  saints. 

'  Quantum  memoriae,  tantum  ingenii. 

'  Marriage  is  a  feast,  where  the  grace  is  somethnes  better  than  the  dinner. 

< 

'  Neglect  would  have  restored  Diogenes  to  common-sense  and  clean  linen, 
since  he  would  have  had  no  tub  from  the  moment  he  had  no  spectators. 
"  Thus  I  trample,"  said  Diogenes,  "  on  the  pride  of  Plato."  "But,"  rejoined 
Plato,  ^^with  greater  pride^  0  Diogenes.^^ 

'  Clear  ideas  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  clear  expressions,  than  clear 
expressions  are  to  call  out  dear  ideas ;  but  to  minds  of  the  highest  order 
these  two  things  are  reciprocally  to  each  other  both  cause  and  effect,  pro- 
dudng  an  efficiency  of  mind  somewhat  similar  to  momentum  in  machinery, 
where  the  weight  imparts  continuation  to  the  velocity,  and  the  velocity  im- 
parts power  to  the  weight 
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Rii8sia  As  It  Jb.    By  Count  A.  De  GurowskL    D.  AppteUm  <fc  Go,    Nsw-Tork: 
1854. 

A  TearoftJie  War,    By  Adam  De  Gwowski,    I),  Appleton  d:  Co.    1855. 

Fob  his  participatioD,  as  one  of  the  leaders,  in  the  Polish  insurrection  of 
1880,  the  author  of  these  rolumes  was  condemned  to  death ;  but  whether  he 
owes  his  present  security  to  the  clemency  of  the  Czar,  or  to  his  better  for- 
tune, we  do  not  learn.  At  all  events,  Mr.  De  Gurowski  has  a  decided  ad- 
vantage over  many  of  the  book-makers  of  now-a-days — he  at  least  writes  of 
things  ho  has  seen  and  known ;  and,  if  nothing  else,  this  advantage  of  op- 
portunity entitles  him  to  a  hearing: 

At  the  time  when  the  Count's  first  volume  was  published,  and  the  early 
news  of  the  present  European  struggle  was  fresh  on  our  ears,  the  American 
press,  with  rare  exceptions,  were  busily  engaged  in  repeating  the  slanderous 
fabrications  of  the  Paris  and  London  newspapers,  whose  editors,  disinter- 
ested souls,  would  have  the  world  to  believe  that  the  destinies  of  Europe 
were  oscillating  between  liberty  and  absolutism,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
success  of  the  Allies  would  prevent  Russia  from  turning  the  scale  against 
the  apostles  and  worshippers  of  a  political  and  social  dlsenthralment  For 
jBk  time  our  weak  echoes  of  the  London  Times  and  Paris  Moniteur  were  mis- 
taken for  expressions  of  American  feeling ;  and,  from  the  tone  of  the  volume 
"  Bussia  As  It  Is,"  we  are  led  to  think  that  the  author  fell  into  the  popular 
error,  and  was  in  consequence  misled  as  to  the  state  of  the  market  for  which 
his  wares  were  destined.  In  this  way  alone  can  we  account  for  many  of  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Gurowski,  who,  in  his  first  volume,  represents  the  Czar  as 
a  weak,  rain,  and  capricious  man,  "  whose  capacity  has  never  risen  above 
that  of  directing  the  various  manoeuvres  of  a  single  regiment,"  etc. 

We  can  imagine  circumstances  under  which  a  thorough  hater  might  ven- 
ture such  statements.  In  this  instance,  however,  unfortunately  for  the 
writer,  while  there  has  been  little  to  justi^  his  assertions,  every  passing 
event  of  the  Czar^s  life  shows  more  clearly  the  fiilsity  of  all  such  accusations. 
TUe  brilliancy  which  surrounds  the  man  may  be,  to  a  degree,  spurious,  but 
the  candid  historian  will,  we  think,  accord  to  him,  not  only  firmness  and 
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capacity,  but  candor  and  honesty  of  purpose  entirely  unknown  to  his  present 
opponents. 

In  the  subsequent  volume,  written  near  a  year  after  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  which  we  haye  been  writing,  we  find  a  clear  and  able  exposition  of 
the  double-faced  policy  of  the  Allies,  and  a  modification  of  the  author's  opin- 
ions in  regard  to  Nicholas.  However,  in  this  connection,  we  would  remind 
our  readers  that  Cronstadt  is  still  in  the  hands  Russia,  and  that  Sebas- 
topol  remains  in  itatu  quo;  at  least  we  have  as  yet  received  no  Ruman 
accounts  of  its  capture. 

My  Courtship  and  its  Consequences,    By  Henry  Wikoff,    J,  C.  Derby.    New-  York. 

Mr.  Derbt  is  a  most  excellent  publisher,  and  generally  does  the  fullest 
justice  to  his  writers  :  it  is,  therefore,  with  the  more  regret  that  we  notice  a 
disastrous  omission  in  the  volume  under  review.  He  shotdd  certainly  have 
placed  a  portrait  of  the  author  of  this  lucubration  on  the  title-page--r-not 
merely  as  an  ornament,  which  it  might  or  might  not  be — but  as  Miss  Gam- 
ble's only  answer  to  the  charges  herein  brought  against  her  powers  of  appre- 
ciation and  resolve.  If  Mr.  WikofT  looks  as  pretty  as  the  version  of  his  . 
escapade  that  he  would  have  us  swallow — ^if  his  lineaments  be  as  graceful  as 
his  style,  and  his  figure  as  forcible  as  his  rhetoric — ^why  then,  the  heiress 
whose  fortune  he  unfortonately  coveted  may  very  rightly  be  arraigned  for 
the  insensibility  which  consigned  the  volatile  and  voluble  diplomat  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  an  Italian  jail.  As  to  Mr.  Wikoffs  connection  with  the 
British  government,  we  regret,  for  his  sake,  that  the  charge  was  too  palpably 
true  to  admit  of  a  denial :  he  does  not  shun  the  issue  here  involved,  but 
openly  avows  his  agency  with  as  much  frankness  as  he  confesses  his  designs 
upon  and  ardent  passion  for  Miss  Gamble's  purse.  For  the  work  itself—a 
work  disclosing  without  reserve  the  relations  which  the  author  held  with  all 
grades  and  conditions  of  foreign  notables — ^we  suppose  we  may  laugh  at  its 
singularity,  while  by  no  means  endorsing,  as  either  commendable  or  reputa- 
ble, disclosures  which  excite  our  mirth.  As  matters  must  be  judged,  not  by 
their  intrinsic  value,  but  by  the  value  which  each  several  individual  may 
choose  to  place  upon  them ;  and  as  "  earnestness,"  according  to  the  gospel 
of  St.  Thomas  (Carlyle)  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the  "  sublime,"  we 
also  suppose  that  we  must  ascribe  a  sublimity  to  the  fortune-hunter's  pur- 
suit ;  for  earnest  it  was,  and  indefatigable  it  was  to  a  degree — ^to  a  degree 
that  nothing  but  the  dungeon  bars  of  St  Andrea  could  abate.  We  com- 
mend this  book  to  'oar  readers,  more  especially  to  the  gossipy,  scandal- 
loving,  on-this-side-of-foriy  female  portion  thereof  as  a  volume  in  every  way 
deserving  the  criticism  of  their  conversationes  and  "sesthetic  teas."  Its 
native  climate  is  the  boudoir,  and  its  presence  there  may  act  as  a  not  unser- 
viceable caution.  In  conclusion  of  this  hurried  and  all  too  general  notice, 
we  ifky  express  our  wonder  that  a  gentleman  of  a  candor  so  unlimited  that 
he  seeks  to  take  the  whole  public  into  his  confidence,  should  at  the  same 
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time  be  so  sedulously  careAil  to  preyent  any  other  writers  sharing  the  honor 
of  his  biography.  So  long  as  he  is  his  own  historian,  Mr.  Wikoff  is  the  most 
candid — we  had  almost  written  the  most  unscrupulous — of  confessors.  But 
the  moment  the  pen  that  would  delineate  him  passes  into  another  hand — 
qwnto  mutattiBy  etc. 

A  Complete  Treatise  on  ArHficial  Fish-Breedrng  t  inekuUng  the  Seports  on  iJUs  sub- 
ject  made  to  the  French  Academy ;  and  FarHculars  of  the  Diecovery  as  pursued 
in  England,  Translated  and  edited  l>y  W,  K  Fry,  lUustrated  with  Engravings, 
Netff'York :  D,  Appleton  A  €h,,  346  and  348  Broadway, 

It  appears  that  a  discoyery  of  the  highest  importance — a  mode  of  actu- 
ally creating  fish,  in  illimitable  numbers,  was  made  in  Germany  nearly  a 
century  ago ;  but  so  much  ocgipied  were  the  people  of  Europe  in  the  art 
and  science  of  cutting  one  another's  throats,  that  it  was  lost  sight  o£  Two 
poor  illiterate  French  fishermen,  entirely*  ignorant  of  what  had  been  done 
in  the  way  of  artificial  fish-culture,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  unwearied  obser- 
yation  and  experiment,  in  reproducing,  within  a  few  years  past,  this  lost  or 
neglected  discoyery.  Messieurs  Gehin  and  Remy,  the  parties  referred  to, 
are  also  entitled  to  the  credit  of  haying  made  known  a  mode  of  rendering 
their  discoyery,  in  eyery  respect,  practically  useful ;  so  much  so  that,  by 
the  means  laid  down  by  the  authors  of  this  discoyery,  the  most  barren  and 
impoyerished  streams  may  be  stocked  to  an  unlimited  extent  with  the 
rarest  and  most  yaluable  breeds  of  fish,  firom  eggs  artificially  procured,  im- 
pregnated, and  hatched.  The  yalue  of  the  discoyery,  and  the  expediency 
of  turning  it  to  accoufit,  will  speak  for  themselyes. 

In  Mr.  Fry's  treatise  will  be  found  the  results  of  the  labors  and  expe- 
rience of  Messrs.  Gehin  and  Remy,  aa  well  as  some  most  interesting  papers 
by  M.  Coste,  member  of  the  French  Institute,  and  Professor  of  the  College 
of  France ;  and  the  whole  forms  a  work  equally  interesting  to  the  fiurmer, 
the  economist,  and  the  man  of  leisure. 

A  Jjmg  Look  Ahead;  or,  Vie  First  Stroke  and  (he  Last    By  A,  S,  Roe,  axXluyr  of 
^*James  Momljoy,^^  etc    Neuh  York :  J.  O.  Derby,  Naasau  street, 

Althoitoh  a  young  publisher — ^at  least,  only  recently  established  in  this 
city — ^Mr.  Derby  has  brought  out  yery  nxany  new  authors,  new  styles,  and 
attractive  volumes  for  public  judgment.  The  book  under  notice,  without 
any  of  the  bigoted  sectarianism  of  the  Hindoos,  is  still  decidedly  American 
— ^American  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — ^in  scenery,  in  incidents,  and 
the  characters  it  makes  us  acquainted  with.  It  is  a  life-picture,  beyond 
doubt;  for  the  colors  used,  though  heightened  here  and  there,  are  generally 
true  to  our  common  experience  of  the  world ;  and  the  impression  of  a 
genial,  somewhat  egotistic  nature  which  the  author's  prefiuse  conveys  to  us, 
is  preserved  throughout  The  moral  is  an  excellent  one,  and  not  impaired 
by  being  made  too  manifest,  too  predominating,  and  obvious  throughout ; 
it  is  suggested  and  enforced  by  the  story  in  a  true  artistic  spirit,  but  does 
not  stick  out  through  the  fiction,  like  a  rusty  nail  through  a  butterfly. 
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THE      NEW      CBUSADE. 


In  the  year  1094,  all  Christian  Europe  was  roused  to  arms 
by  Peter  the  Hermit,  Saint  Bernard,  and  other  zealous  mis- 
sionaries in  succession,  and  precipitated  itself  on  the  plains  of 
Palestine  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the 
hands  of  the  Infidels.  It  is  computed  that  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  these  Crusaders  perished  in  the  course  of  this 
holy  war,  and  the  sepulchre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  was  thus 
deluged  with  the  blood  of  the  victims  of  war.  Jerusalem  was 
finally  taken,  and  this  triumph  of  Christianity  signalized  by 
the  massacre  of  all  the  surviving  infidels  in  tne  city,  without 
exception. 

"  Three  days  after  the  surrender,"  says  the  reverend  histo- 
rian,* "  it  was  considered  as  a  necessary  piece  of  severity  for 
their  defense,  to  put  all  the  Turks  in  Jerusalem  to  death, 
which  was  accordingly  performed  without  favor  to  age  or  sex. 
The  pretense  was,  the  fear  of  treason  in  them  if  the  Emperor 
of  Persia  should  besiege  the  city.  And  some  slew  them  with 
the  same  zeal  that  Saul  slew  the  Qibeonites,  and  thought  it 
unfit  that  these  goats  should  live  in  the  sheep's  pasture.  But 
noble  Tancred  was  highly  displeased  thereat,  because  done  in 

*  See  ToUer^s  Holy  War. 
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cold  blood,  it  being  no  slip  of  extemporary  passioD,  but  a  studied 
and  premeditated  act;  and  tbat  against  pardon  proclaimed, 
many  of  these  having  compounded  and  paid  for  their  lives  and 
liberty.  Besides,  the  execution  was  merciless  upon  sucking 
children,  whose  not  speaking  spake  for  them :  ana  on  women, 
whose  weakness  is  a  shield  to  defend  them  against  a  valiant 
man.  To  conclude,  severity  not  in  the  fourth  degree  is  little 
better  than  poison,  and  becometh  cruelty  itself:  and  this  act 
seemeih  to  be  of  the  same  nature.^'  It  is  thus  that  religioD, 
when  it  degenerates  into  bigotry  and  intolerance,  becomes  a 
ferocious  tiger,  and  that  the  first  act  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ 
was  to  violate  his  most  impressive  precepts. 

Among  the  arguments  urged  in  justification  of  this  '^  Holy 
War,"  as  it  is  called,  the  historian  enumerates  the  following, 
as  at  that  time  considered  most  conclusive : . 

9 

"  All  the  East  is  God's  land  let  out  to  tenants ;  but  Judea  was  properly 
his  demesne  which  he  kept  long  in  his  own  hands  for  himself  and  his  child- 
ren. Now,  though  the  infidels  haye  since  violently  usurped  it,  yet  no  pre^ 
ficription  of  time  could  prejudice  tiie  title  of  the  King  of  Heaven,  but  that 
now  the  Christians  might  be  God's  champions  to  recover  his  interest 

"This  war  would  increase  the  patrimony  of  religion  by  propagating  the 
Gospel  and  converting  of  infidels.  If  any  object  that  religion  is  not  to  be 
beaten  into  men  by  dint  of  the  sword,  yet  it  may  be  lawful  to  open  the  way 
by  force,  to  instructing,  catechizing,*aad  6uch  other  gentle  means  to  follow 
after.^ 

H^re  certainly  is  «  very  nice  distinction ! 

"The  beholding  of  those  sacred  places  in  Palestine  would  much  heighten 
the  pilgrim's  devotion,  and  m&e  the  most  frozen  heart  to  melt  into  pious 
meditations.^ 

In  order  the  better  to  exemplify  ihis  last  argument,  we  shall 
present  to  our  readers  the  following  quotation  from  a  very  dis- 
tinguished 9!dA  learned  traveller  mio  visited  Jerusalem  dfuring 
the  last  centuary.*  Speaking  of  the  miracle  of  "  the  Sacred  Fire" 
annually  exhibited  in  ihe  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  he 
says: 

^  The  people  are  aade  to  believe  that  on  tiiis  day  Is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  issuing  out  of  the  grave  itself^  a  holy 
fire^  a  solenmity  which,  like  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  seems  to  owe 
its  origisal  to  policy,  and  to  be  supported -by  avarice ;  for  the  bishops  not 

*  See  Egmont's  Thnrels^  roL  1,  p.  354,  etc. 
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only  suffer  the  people  to  remAin  in  ibis  belief,  but  cherish  it  in  order  to 
draw  the  greater  number  of  pilgrims  to  Jerusfdem,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
defiraj  those  enormous  expenses  with  which  thej  are  oppressed  by  the 
Turks.  Nay,  the  interests  of  the  latter  are  concerned  in  ma^infAinmg  this 
miracle,  by  reason  of  the  great  jn^fits .  accruing  to  them  from  the  vast  num» 
ber  of  foreigners  whom  curiosity  draws  thither. 

''Some  hours  before  the  ceremony  begins,  a  stranger  can  not  but  be 
highly  entertained  with  the  strange  grimaces  and  gesticulations  used  on 
these  occasions;  and  as  no  pilgrim  would  fail  of  being  present,  the  church 
Ss  a  scene  of  confusion.  We  were  seated  in  a  gallery  facing  the  entrance  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with  the  &ther8  of  the  Bomish  Church  (who,  by  the 
bye,  are  said  to  do  all  they  can  to  explode  this  pretended  mrrade,)  and  some 
Turks  of  the  Pasha's  retinue,  who  also  come  hither  on  this  occasion.  The 
whole  church  resounded  with  the  noise  and  Todferations  of  a  vast  number 
of  people  who  seemed  frantic,  running  after  one  another,  and  playing  such 
pranks  as  would  be  more  suitable  to  a  camiya],  and  were  certainly  quite 
inconsistent  with  the  sacredness  of  the  place,  and  the  pretended  miracle. 
Among  others,  I  observed  a  man  counterfeiting  a  dead  person,  possibly  to 
personate  our  Saviour,  being  carried  several  times  round  tiie  grave,  and  then 
disappearing.  Some  carried  others  on  their  shoulders  and  let  them  Mi  on 
the  crowd;  others  again,  rolled  about  the  grave  like  tumblers  on  a  stage, 
performing  a  thousand  antics  which  continually  afforded  new  subjects  of 
laughter  to  the  noisy  crowd.  In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
grotesque,  wild,  and  fantastical  than  what  we  saw  here*  in  a  place,  and  on 
an  occasion  which  diould  naturally  have  occasioned  seriousness  in  those 
who  believed  it.  At  last  the  head  clergy  made  their  appearance,  but  it  was 
with  great  confusion  that  among  this  multitude  of  people  they  went  through 
the  processions.  *  «  «  About  half  or  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  above- 
mentioned  ecclesiastics  entered,  the  head-bishops  came  out  with  a  bunch  of 
wax  candles  tied  together,  which  had  been  lighted  at  the  holy  fire.  Then 
was  the  height  of  the  tumult,  for  every  one  was  thrusting  to  be  the  first  to 
light  his  candle  at  that  of  the  bishop,  they  being  all  firmly  persuaded  that 
the  first  fijre  is  the  most  holy  and  pure,  and  that  whatever  it  touches  it  does 
not  bom. 

'*  While  every  one  was  thus  expressing  his  devout  zeal  for  the  possession 
of  this  divine  fire,  the  Turks  laid  abot^t  them  without  distinction.  But  at 
that  time  no  strokes  were  felt,  their  raptures  taking  away  all  sensation,  and 
thpse  who  were  behind  furiously  leaped  on  the  shoulders  of  the  foremost 
that  they  might  also  get  their  candles  lighted.  The  conclusion  was,  that 
some  of  the  most  busy  i&ealots  among  them  lifted  the  bishop  on  their  shoul- 
ders and  thus  carried  him  with  great  r^oidngs  to  their  church.  With  the 
Armenian  bishop,  or  patriarch,  matters  did  not  succeed  so  well ;  for  he  no 
sooner  made  his  appearance  with  his  wax  lights,  than  the  people  crowded  so 
violently  about  him  that  they  all  went  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  light  them 
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at  the  candle  of  a  pilgrim.  However,  two  men  lifted  him  np,  and  he  was 
carried  away  with  the  same  formality  as  the  other.  And^hus  ended  a 
solemnity  begtm  in  confusion,  conducted  by  deceit,  and  concluded  with 
superstition." 

We  have  given  the  preceding  details  of  one  of  the  most 
sacred  and  solemn  of  all  the  ceremonies  performed  by  the 
Greek,  Armenian,  and  Coptic  pilgrims,  who  contribute  per- 
haps nineteen  twentieths  of  the  whole  number  of  visitors  to 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  able  to 
judge  w nether  the  acquisition  of  the  Holy  Places  has,  to  use 
the  language  previously  quoted,  "much  heightened  the  pil- 
grim's devotion,  and  made  the  most  frozen  heart  to  melt  into 
pious  devotions ;"  and  we  now  present  the  question  whether 
it  is  for  the  interests  of  pure  religion,  by  wnich  we  mean  a 
sincere  and  rational  piety,  divestea  of  all  grovelling  supersti- 
tion, that  the  "  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem,"  the  possession  of 
which  was  the  object  of  the  Crusades  of  the  eleventh,  should 
again  become  the  real  or  pretended  cause  of  another  crusade  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  which  threatens  to  involve  the  greater 
portion  of  Christendom  in  war,  and  deluge  the  earth  with 
Christian  blood  ? 

We  ask  this  question,  because  it  appears  from  a  late  brief 
but  admirable  exposition  of  the  causes  of  the  present  war  in 
the  East,*  that  the  question  of  the  possession  of  the  "  Holy 
Places"  in  Palestine  was  its  original  source,  at  least  as  between 
Kussia  and  France.  The  late  Emperor  Nicholas,  whose  fame 
is  destined  to  survive  even  the  infamy  of  his  base  calumnia- 
tors, as  the  head  of  the  Greek  Churcn,  had,  on  all  occasions, 
and  in  every  treaty  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  stipurated  for  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  that  Church,  whose  professors 
amount  to  thrice  the  number  of  the  disciples  of  Mohammed  in 
European  Turkey.  In  this  he  has  always  been  uniform  and 
consistent;  and  though  in  his  wars  with  Turkey  he  may  have 
had  other  objects  besides  in  view,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  he 
has  never  once  forgotten  this.  The  Czar,  however,  never  as- 
sumed the  character  of  "  Protector  of  the  Greek  Church."  He 
never  demanded  any  thing  more  than  that  "  the  ancient  and 
acknowledged  rights  of  the  Greek  Church  should  be  secured  by 
written  guarantee."    These  ancient  and  acknowledged  rights 

*  Soo  Blahop  Southgato'a  "  Tour  in  tho  East,"  recentiy  published  in  New-Tork 
by  Pudnej  h.  Husaell.  This  eminent  divine  resided  and  travelled  fourteen  yean  in 
Turkey,  and  has  given  ttie  dearest  view  of  the  qaestion  ever  presented  to  the 
world.    It  should  be  read  by  every  American. 
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had  been  conceded  to  the  Greeks  on  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople as  the  condition  of  their  submission.  . 

Standing  in  this  relation  with  the  Greek  Church  in  the  Otto- 
man Empire,  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  claimed  for  it  the  pos- 
session of  a  portion  of  what  are  called  the  Holy  Places  of  Jeru- 
•salem,  and  especially  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which 
was  erected  by  the  Empress  Helena  and  her  son  Constantine 
the  Great,  who  both  belonged  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  lived 
long  before  the  Bishop  of  Eome  aspired  to  become  the  head  of 
the  Christiau  world.  The  guardianship  of  this  Church  and 
other  shrines  in  Palestine,  considered  almost  equally  holy,  has 
for  ages  past  been  a  bone  of  contention  to  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  and  they  have  freq^uently  passed  from  one  to  the  other. 
Independently  of  any  feehng  of  piety  or  devotion,  the  posses- 
sion IS  exceedingly  profitable,  from  the  fees  and  donations  of 
many  thousands  of  pilgrims  that  annually  flock  there,  most  es- 
pecially from  all  parts  of  the  East,  as  well  Greeks  as  Armini- 
ans,  M^ronites,  and  Copts. 

Animated  by  opposite  creeds  as  well  as  opposite  interests,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Cnurches  in  the  East  cherish  a  most  orthodox 
hatred  of  each  other ;  and,  being  equally  despised  by  the  Turks 
as  infidels,  have  sought  to  attain  the  ascendency  over  each  other 
by  placing  themselves  under  the  protection  or  guardianship 
of  some  one  of  the  great  Christian  princes  of  Europe.  In  the 
more  palmy  days  of  Spain,  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty  assumed 
the  guardianship  of  "  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Land,"  and  by 
liberal  donations  of  money  enabled  them  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  Holy  Places.  Next  came  the  most  Christian  King,  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  of  Francfe,  to  whom  Sultan  Solyman  conceded 
the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places  about  the  year  1670.  In  1757 
they  again  reverted  to  the  Greeks,  where  we  believe  they  re- 
mained until  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon,  either  from  motives 
of  piety,  or  with  a  view  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  or  perhaps  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  the 
most  Christian  king,  demanded  their  restoration,  and  they  were 
again  restored  to  the  Fathers  of  the  Latin  Church.  It  will  be 
seen  from  this  brief  summary  that,  from  the  time  of  the  great 
schism  between  two  of  the  most  numerous  denominations  of 
the  Christian  Church,  whose  only  fundamental  point  of  differ- 
ence is,  that  one  rejects  while  the  other  recognizes  the  supremacy 
of  the  Pope,  the  right  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Places  has 
never  been  permanently  settled.  The  struggle  between  the  two 
parties  has,  from  time  to  time,  given  rise  to  scenes  of  contention, 
strife,  and  even  bloodshed,  that  equally  disgraced  both  parties, 
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and  converted  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  into 
a  theatre  for  the  exhibition  of  the  most  malignant  of  the  human 
passions.  It  would  seem  that  it  is  now  about  to  be  exhibited 
on  a  scale  of  much  greater  magnitude,  by  becoming  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  balance  of  power.  It  was  the  osten- 
sible ground  for  the  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Prance  * 
against  Eussia,  and  as  between  these  two  powers,  the  question  as 
to  the  possession  or  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places  seems  the 
only  intelligible  explanation  of  a  war  which  threatens  to  in- 
volve all  Europe,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  Asia.  The 
Greek  and  Latin  Christians  mutually  stigmatize  each  other  as 
schismatics  •  and  each  claims  to  be  the  true  original  Catholic 
Church,  and,  as  such,  entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Places.  It  is  useless,  even  if  we  had  space  and  time,  to  discuss 
a  question  that  has  already  exhausted  polemical  learning,  and, 
to  all  appearance,is  now  about  to  be  decided  by  the  uMma  ratio 
regum. 

Another  Crusade  is  about  being  summoned  to  the  recovery  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  domain  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
seems  once  more  destined  to  become  an  Aceldama — ^a  field  of 
blood.  That  devoted  land  in  which  He  was  bom,  and  lived,  ^ 
and  was  crucified,  has  from  that  hour  been  almost  one  con- 
tinued scene  of  anarchy  and  despotism,  of  robbery  and  plun- 
der, and  seems  destined  so  to  remain,  until  it  has  made  atone- 
ment for  a  crime  which  shook  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  and 
scattered  a  nation  to  wander  over  the  world  without  a  country 
or  a  home.  May  we  not  yet  humbly  hope  that  the  advent  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  will  yet  prove  th^  harbinger,  however  re- 
mote, of  peace  aud  good- will,  at  least  among  his  disciples ;  that 
mankind  may  become  pious  without  bigotry,  and  tolerant  with- 
out indijBTerence ;  and  that  the  Christian  Church  may  cease  to 
merit  the  lamentable  distinction  of  being  next  to  that  of  the  an- 
cient Jews,  the  greatest  persecutor  that  ever  apjjeared  on  the 
face  of  the  earth?  Neither  Diocletian,  Maximin,  nor  even 
Julian  the  Apostate,  nor  all  the  Pagan  tyrants  of  the  Eoman 
world,  whether  separate  or  combined  in  their  seven  great  perse 
secutions,  ever  made  so  many  Christian  martyrs  as  have  been 
since  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  by  the . 
disciples  of  the  most  mild,  forbearing,  and  forgiving  faith  ever 
propounded  to  mankind. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  this  happy  period,  if  ever  des- 
tined to  come,  is  far  away.  The  new  Crusade,  in  which  the  An- 
glo-French Alliance  is  striving  to  draw  almost  all  Christendom, 
is  eminently  calculated,  if  not  expressly  intended,  to  administer 
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firesli  fiiel  to  the  fires  of  bigotry  and  persecutioo,  by  placing 
two  of  the  most  numerous  sects  of  Christians  in  arms  against 
each  other,  and  invoking  all  others  to  their  aid.  Whether  the 
underground  party  of  Know-Nothings  is  a  secret  agent  in  this 
religious  war,  we  can  not  say ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  their  plot 
for  obtaining  possession  of  the  "  Holy  Places,"  at  the  seat  of 
government  and  elsewhere,  through  tne  medium  of  religious 
and  civil  persecution,  is  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  great 
scheme  of  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  for  a  similar  purpose  in 
the  Holy  Land. 

The  ilussians  are  an  exceedingly  bigoted  people ;  and  the 
Ozar,  however  despotic  he  may  be  in  other  respects,  is  neces- 
sarily obliged  to  humor  this  national  propensity.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  strength  of  his  government  depends  on  his  identify- 
ing himself  with  the  fsdth  of  his  subjects.  Beligion  is  one  of 
the  great  bonds  that  rivet  this  vast  empire  togetiaer;  and  the 
Ozar — ^placing  sect  and  conscience  out  of  the  question — is  com- 
pelled to  set  the  example  of  zeal  in  its  behalf,  in  order  to  sup- 
port his  throne.  On  tne  other  hand,  the  iVench  are  not,  just 
now,  supposed  to  be  a  very  pious  people.  But  experience 
teaches  us  that  bigotry  may  exist  independent  of  piety,  and 
that  men  who  individually  are  indifferent  to  religion  may  yet 
be  zealots  in  behi^  of  their  Church.  Besides  tms,  the  throne 
of  the  French  Emperor  is  not  supposed  to  be  founded  on  a 
rock,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  its  stability  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Church,  which,  though  shorn  of  much  of  its  wealth 
and  influence  by  the  Bevolution,  still  maintains  great  sway 
over  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  To  be  recog- 
nized as  the  chaznpion  of  the  rights,  real  or  pretended,  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  Onurch  and  the  protector  of  the  Holy  Places 
of  Palestine,  will,  tiierefore,'  greatly  strengthen  his  influence 
not  only  witib.  the  head  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church,  but  the 
people  of  France,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  body  of  Boman  Catho- 
lics in  Europe.  Whether  this  is  a  sufficient  jastification  for 
rousing  the  world  to  arms,  and  deluging  the  earth  and  sea  with 
Blood,  we  leave  for  our  readers  to  decide.  That  the  present, 
though  undoubtedly  mingled  with  political  considerations,  is 
essentially  a  religious  war  on  the  part  of  Bussia  and  France,  we 
think  can  not  be  questioned.  The  two  governments  may  have 
ulterior  views ;  but,  with  the  people  at  large,  it  is  only  a  revival 
of  that  spirit  which  animated  the  disciples  of  Peter  the  Hermit. 

The  position  of  Great  Britain  in  tnis  contest  is,  however, 
more  equivocal.  The  Church  of  England  sends  no  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Shrines  of  Palestine,  except  now  and  then  a  solitary 
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traveller  impelled  by  curiosity,  or  the  caco^Svts  scribeTidi;  and 
tlie  British  govermnent,  even  under  its  Catholic  kings,  never 
a^ired  to  the  protection  of  the  Holy  Places.  It  is,  therefore, 
of  little  consequence  to  the  Church  or  the  people  of  England, 
whether  these  shrines  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Czar  of  Bussia  or 
the  Emperor  of  France,  or  whether  the  Ghreek  or  Latin  Church 
presides  over  the  ceremonies,  and  receives  the  fees  and  dona- 
tions  of  the  pilgrims.  The  Protestant  Church,  so  far  from  any 
fellowship  with  either,  despises  the  Greek  Christians,  and  is  at 
this  moment  warring  with  Papacy  in  the  West,  while  at  the 
same  time  an  accomplice  in  extending  its  power  and  influence 
in  the  East. 

Great  Britain  is,  therefore,  influenced  by  other  views,  and  is 
sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  Church  to  political 
considerations.  She  first  made  her  appearance  in  the  great 
drama  now  performing,  as  the  special  champion  of  Christianity, 
civilization,  and  liberty;  and  in  that  character  devoted  herself 
to  "  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire," 
which  is  certainly  neither  Christian,  civilized,  nor  firee,  if  we 
may  believe  the  uniform  testimony  of  travellers.  However 
this  may  be,  we  were  at  first  assured  by  the  British  journals 
and  their  correspondents  in  the  East,  that  a  convention  had 
been  entered  into  by  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  with  the  Porte, 
by  which  the  civil  and  rehgious  rights  of  the  Christians  of 
Turkey  had  been  effectually  secured. 

This  at  once  operated  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  all  those 
who  fdt  an  interest  in  benalf  of  Christianity,  and  awakened  a 
strong  sympathy  for  the  parties  by  whom  this  great  triumph 
over  bigotry  and  intolei&nce  had  been  achieved.  There  were 
those,  however,  who  doubted  whether  this  interference  with 
the  relations  between  the  Sidtan  *and  his  subjects  was  the  best 
way  of  maintaining  the  independence,  and  integrity  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire,  which  had  been  announced  as  the  great  object 
of  the  Alhes.  Accordingly,  when  this  ruse  had  sufficiently 
operated,  and  the  people  of  Europe,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  had  begun  actually  to  recognize  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance  as  the  veritable  champion  of  Christianity,  civilization, 
and  liberty,  it  came  out  that,  though  there  really  had  been  a 
convention,  not  a  single  stipulation  bad  been  made  in  favor  of 
the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  Christians  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  On  the  contrary,  their  ancient  and  undoubted  rights 
had  been  actually  surrendered.  Lord  John  Eussell  declared  in 
the  House  of  Commons :  "  It  does  not  contain — ^I  think  it  would 
have  been  wrong  if  it  had  contained — any  stipulation  with 
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regard  to  the  internal  goyemment  of  Turkey;"  and  at  the  same 
time  Lord  Clarendon,  Secretary,  of  Foreign  Affairs,  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords :  '^  The  treatjr  contains  no  stipulations  of  any 
kind  with  respect  to  the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey.  We 
haye  proposed  no  such  conyention  to  the  Porte.  We  haye 
proposed  to  her  a  conyention  in  the  nature  of  a  military  con- 
yention. It  proyides  for  the  assistance  we  shall  giye  her ;  and 
proyides  that  Turkey  shall  not  make  peace  without  the  con- 
currence and  consent  of  England  and  France."  And  thus, 
while  abandoning  the  Christians  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mus* 
sulman  bigotry  and  intolerance,  under  pretense  that  stipulating 
for  their  protection  would  be  a  yiolation  of  the  soyereignty  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  they  inflicted  the  deepest  possible  wound 
on  that  soyereignty,  by  wresting  from  the  Sultan  one  of  the 
highest  prerogatiyes  of  soyereignty,  that  of  declaring  war,  or 
concluding  peace  at  discretion. 

At  lengtD,  howeyer,  wearied  by  such  inconsistencies  and 
contradictions,  or  perceiying  that  these  pretexts  could  no 
longer  impose  on  the  worla,  the  cat  has  been  let  out  of 
the  bag,  and  the  uniyersal  language  of  the  British  press  now 
is,  that  the  present  war  "  is  not  for  Turkey  but  against  Bussia." 
The  old  pretexts  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  protecting  the  Christians  of  iJuropean  Turkey, 
haye  become  threadbare ;  they  answered  their  purpose  for  a 
time,  and  are  now  discarded  like  garments  either  out  at  the 
elbows  or  out  of  fishion.  The  war,  at  least  on  the  part  of 
England,  is  now  placed  on  its  true  basis.  It  is  no  longer  a 
crusade  on  behalf  of  Christianity,  ciyilization,  and  liberty;  or 
a  war  to  sustain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire;  or  a 
war  for  protecting  the  ciyil  and  religious  rights  of  Christians. 
It  is  a  war  to  arrest  the  course  of  nature  and  the  progress  of 
nations ;  a  war  to  humble  a  prospectiye  riyal  to  her  usurpa- 
tions in  the  East,  under  color  of  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe ;  and  the  principles  on  wmch  it  is  based, 
apply  equally  to  the  United  States  as  to  Bussia.  One  is  the 
growing  riyal  of  England  in  commerce,  which  is  the  basis  of 
nayal  power ;  the  otner  a  growing  obstacle  to  her  ascendency 
in  the  East.  If  she  is  justified  in  attacking  Bussia  on  one 
ground,  she  is  equally  justified  in  attacking  the  United  States, 
when  she  has  succeeded  with  the  former.  While  in  possession 
of  almost  eyery  commanding  maritime  position  on  the  globe, 
and  prescribing  laws  for  the  ocean,  she  is,  forsooth,  the  great 
champion  of-  "  an  equilibrium  of  power;"  and  while  aspiring 
to  set  bounds  to  the  natural,  spontaneous  growth  and  expansion 
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of  other  nations,  makes  not  the  lightest  scrapie  in  extending 
her  own  b j  encroaching  on  the  rights  of  those  who  are  inca- 
pable of  resistance.  That  the  United  States  are  as  much  an 
object  of  jealousy  to  England,  aa  Bussia,  must  be  evident  firom 
the  uniform  language  of  her  press,  and  the  equally  uniform 
tendency  of  her  policy ;  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  predict 
that  the  humbling  of  Bussia  will  oe  a  prelude  to  a  like,  at- 
tempt against  the  United  States.  The  Anglo-French  Alliance 
has  now  no  counterpoise  in  Europe  but  Bussia,  and  the  United 
States  alone  stand  in  the  way  of  their  lording  it  oyer  the  New, 
as  they  will  pver  the  Old  world,  should  they  succeed  in  crippling 
Bussia. 

We  are  perhaps  as  sincere 'lovers  of  peace  as  some  who 
make  much  louder  professions;  but  we  frankly  confess,  we 
desire  no  peace  which  will  leave  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  free 
to  prosecute  the  scheme  it  has  announced  in  relation  to  this 
continent^  in  case  it  succeeds  in  crippling  the  power  of  Bussia, 
which  is  only  another  phrase  for  establi^iing  its  own.  This  is 
the  light  in  which  we  view  the  present  struggle  for  ascendency 
in  Europe  and  Asia ;  and  in  our  opinion,  in  tnis  aspect  and  this 
alone,  should  it  address  itself  to  tne  sympathies  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  As  connected  with  the  progress  of 
Christianity,  civilization,  and  liberty,  its  termination  will  pro- 
bably haVe  little  influence  either  one  way  or  other.  Oonflictin^ 
reli^ous,  as  well  as  political  influences,  are  either  marshalled 
against  each  other,  or  temporarily  fused  into  a  sort  of  harmo* 
mous  discord.  Despotism  is  arrayed  against  despotism ;  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Churches  are  at  issue,  and  neither  Christianity^ 
civilization,  nor  liberty,  so  far  as  we  see,  is  likely  to  receive  any 
permanent  impulse  from  the  issue  of  the  conflict  There  will 
be  many  martyrs,  but  they  will  not  be  those  whose  blood  is  the 
seed  oi  the  Church.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have 
little  to  do  in  these  matters,  but  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  "  equilibrium  of  power"  in  flie  new  world,  which  has 
been  announced  as  part  of  the  scheme  of  the  Anglo-French 
Alliance.  In  this,  the  United  States  and  Bussia  are  equally 
concerned,  and  have  a  common  interest.  They  occupy  the 
same  position  in  relation  to  that  combination,  and  thougn  they 
may  not  stand  or  fall  together,  in  our  opinion  no  patriotic  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  who  loves  nis  country  above  all 
others,  should  ever  wish  to  see  a  peace  between  Bussia  and  the 
Anglo-French  Alliance  based  on  the  humiliation  of  the  former. 
Let  the  Anglo-American  press  and  the  peace  societies  make  the 
most  of  this  avowal.    In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  we  lose 
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sight  of  '*  solidarity"  and  think  only  of  our  country.  We  do 
not  look  into  the  dark,  inscrutable  region  of  the  future,  to 
grope  for  consequence  affecting  the  &te  of  distant  nations, 
whether  for  good  or  evil  no  one  can  tell.  We  look  at  home, 
and  ask  ourselves  what  result  of  this  conflict  will  be  most  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  as  to 
the  rest,  we  leave  the  care  of  the  entire  human  race,  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  great  community  of  nations,  to  the 
Great  Being  who  knows  all  things,  and  can  do  all  things,  much 
better  than  those  puny  mortals  who  undertake  to  direct  the 
system  of  the  universe. 

The  principles  on  which  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  is  based, 
are  alike  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  independence  of  aU  na- 
tiona    England  and  France  have  assumed  a  right  to  arrest  the 

Progress  of  nations  in  their  rise  and  in  their  fsSl ;  to  pudi  one 
own  when  it  raises  its  head  too  high,  and  raise  up  another 
when  it  falls  too  low  to  suit  their  ideas  of  the  **equibbrium  of 
power ;"  and  to  regulate  the  general  system  of  the  world, 
which  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  be  under  the  direction  of 
Providence,  in  conformity  with  their  superior  wisdom.  If  at 
any  time  a  nation  from  its  great  natural  advantages,  its  supe- 
rior energy,  industry,  and  enterprise,  or  from  a  more  liberal 
share  in  the  bounties  of  Providence,  becomes  an  object  of  jeal- 
ousy or  apprelfension  to  England  or  France,  however  distant 
it  may  be,  or  however  free  firom  any  intention  to  interfere  with 
their  interests  or  their  safety,  that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for 
making  war  with  it,  and  summoning  the  world  to  arms  in 
order  to  preserve  "  the  equilibrium  of  power." 

Why,  IS  not  this  a  warrant  for  universal  rapine?  For  a  sys- 
tem of  perpetual  interference  with  the  internal  affidrs  of  every 
nation  however  near,  or  however  distant  ?  Does  it  not,  if  the 
principle  can  be  maintained,  fiirnish  a  pretext  and  a  justifica- 
tion for  interminable  wars,  and  strife  and  contention  without 
beginning  and  without  end?  Does  any  man  believe  it  is 
within  the  scope  of  any  human  power  to  regulate  the  great 
system  of  the  universe,  or  to  arrest  the  progress  of  nations 
from  youth  to  manhood,  from  manhood  to  old  age,  from  old 
age  to  the  grave? 

And  yet,  this  is  what  England  and  France  have,  it  seems, 
undertaken  to  achieve.  They  mean  to  place  the  two  most  ex- 
tensive and  growing  nations  of  the  world  in  a  position  exactly 
to  suit  their  notions  of  the  equilibrium  of  power ;  and  what 
is  more,  they  mean  to  keep  them  there,*or  at  least  knock  them 
down  when  they  pop  their  heads  above  water.    They  are  too 
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big  already,  and  must  not  grow  any  more,  because  they  will 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  power.  If  their  population  in- 
creases too  fast,  it  must  be  thmned  out  by  the  immolation  of  a 
few  hundred  thousand  victims  on  the  bloody  shrine  of  war ; 
or  they  must  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of  misery  and  want,  by 
the  destruction  of  their  property  and  the  devastation  of  their 
fields,  that  if  it  does  not  prevent  the  rascals  from  breeding  any 
more,  will,  at  least,  insure  the  starvation  of  their  children. 

Great,  progressive  nations,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Anglo-French  Alliance,  are  a  sort  of  i^ce  Naturoe,  and  may  be 
run  down  at  pleasure.  Like  the  giants  of  old,  they  are  the 
common  enemies  of  pigmy  men,  and  these  Jack-the-Giant- 
killers  are  determined  to  exterminate  them  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  leaving  not  one  single  soul  of  them  alive  but  themselves ; 
who,  we  presume,  are  to  be  preserved  to  keep  up  the  breed. 
Nations,  m  short,  must  grow  no  more,  and  the  laws  of  God 
and  nature  are  to  be  arrested  by  the  still  more  omnipotent 
power  of  the  erUente  cordidle.  If  hereafter,  nations  will  persist 
in  growing,  it  must  be  at  their  peril,  and  they  may  expect  to 
be  bled,  and  blistered,  and  purged,  or  if  necessary,  their  limbs 
amputated  by  the  great  doctors  who  have  invented  the  grand 

Eanacea  of  "  the  general  equilibrium  of  power."    The  decree 
as  gone  forth,  and  the  bond  sealed  with  blood  under  the 
walls  of  Sebastopol. 

Aside  from  the  arrogant,  presumptuous  hallucination  mani- 
fested in  this  attempt  to  turn  the  world  from  its  course,  and  to 
arrest  the  operation  of  causes  which  have  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times  produced  the  same  consequences,  this  scheme  for  estab- 
lishing an  equilibrium  of  power,  becomes  more  glaringly 
absurd  and  preposterous,  from  the  position  of  the  parties  who 
have  undertaken  its  accomplishment.  On  one  hand  is  France, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  was  the  great  arbiter  of  Europe, 
and  would  have  so  continued,  but  for  the  very  power  which 
the  nations  of  Western  Europe  are  now  invokea  to  humble  in 
the  dust.  Even  at  this  moment  though  shorn  of  its  conquests 
under  the  ffreat  Napoleon,  France  is  perhaps  the  most  potent 
empire  in  the  world ;  and  is  daily  extending  her  possessions  on 
the  African  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  among  the  islands 
of  the  Pacific.  Compared  with  the  powers  of  Continental 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Eussia,  she  is  a  giant,  if  not  in 
size,  at  least  in  bone  and  sinew.  We  have  recently  seen  her 
under  her  great  captain,  destroying  and  elevating  tings,  par 
celling  out  kingdoms,  and  lording  it  over  all  Western  Europe. 
All  this  was  achieved  by  herself  alone,  and  in  spite  of  tne 
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opposition  of  Great  Britais,  now  united  with  her  in  the  closest 
ties  of  amity,  and  laboring  for  .th%  attainment  of  the  same  ob- 
ject. The  population  and  resources  of  France  are,  at  this 
moment  greater  than  they  eyer  were ;  her  armies  amount  to 
half  a  million  of  the  best  soldiera  in  the  world,  commanded 
by  officers  equal  to  any  in  the  world ;  her  navy  is  now  able  to 
dispute  the  empire  of  the  seas  with  that  of  Great  Britain ;  and 
though,  like  every  other  European  power,  she  is  deeply  in  debt, 
it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  if  any  nation  is  in  a  position  to 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  power  in  Europe,  it  is  France. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  England,  the  old  despot  of  the 
seas,  whose  possessions  extend  through  every  region  of  the  hab- 
itable globe,  and  are  daily  increasing ;  who,  according  to  a  late 
British  writer  of  high  authority,  a&eady  "  commands  all  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  ocean  and  all  its  inlets;",  and  on 
whose  dominion  it  is  now  the  common  boast  of  Englishmen  the 
sun  never  sets.  As  respects  the  power  of  operating  on  the  in- 
terests and  repose  of  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  no 
matter  how  distant,  she  is  ten  times  more  dangerous  than  Bus- 
sia ;  for  she  can  carry  war  and  extermination  in  her  floating 
batteries  wherever  the  ocean  rolls  its  waves.  Debt-ridden  ana 
tax-ridden  as  she  is,  still  she  is  in  a  position  to  impose  laws  on 
all  weaker  nations,  both  on  the  land  and  the  sea ;  and  there  are 
now  no  obstacles  to  her  pretensions  to  prescribe  to  neutrals  the 
rights  they  are  to  exercise,  but  the  United  States  and  Bussia. 
They,  once  "  humbled,"  and  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  may, 
and  assuredly  will,  revive  those  claims  to  the  right  of  search 
which  have  been  so  graciously  "  waived  "  for  the  time  being. 

Yet  these  are  the  two  nations  that  are  to  establish  an  equiU- 
brium  of  power,  not  by  voluntarily  relinquishing  any  portion 
of  their  own,  but  by  arresting  the  progress  oi  the  United 
States  and  Bussia^  under  the  apprehension  of  their  one  day  be- 
coming rivals  to  their  own  supremacy  1  If  it  were  possible  for 
two  such  immaculate  powers,  so  renowned  in  the  annals  of 
Christianity,  civilization,  and  liberty,  and  so  infinitely  superior 
to  the  barbarians  of  Bussia  and  the  semi-barbarians  of  the 
United  States,  to  play  the  part  of  political  Barnums,  we  might 
suspect  that  they  were  attempting  to  impose  on  the  world  oy 
one  of  the  most  stupendous  humbugs  ever  palmed  on  the  credu- 
lity of  mankind  in  tiie  darkest  of  the  dark  ages.  Two  of  the 
most  powerful  nations  of  the  earth,  voluntanly  combining  to 
abdicate  their  supremacy — ^for  it  must  be  evident  that  this  will 
be  necessary  in  order  to  establish  an  e^uihbrium  of  power  in 
Europe — would  be  a  species  of  magnammous  self-denial  which 
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we  shall  probably  see  when  it  pleases  Providence.  The  true 
meaning  of  all  tnis  h3rpocritLoaroant,  these  diplomatio  riddles, 
and  these  hollow  professions  of  moderation  and  magnanimity,  is 
every  day  beconung  more  apparent.  "  The  war  is  not^  Tor* 
key  out  against  Bussia."  It  is  neither  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  nor  to  protect  the  dvil  and  religious 
riffhts  of  Ohristians  £rom Mussulman  oppressions;  nor  to  estab- 
lish a  b^ance  of  power  in  Europe.  It  is  to  cripple  Bussia 
and  the  United  States  iit  turn,  m  order  that  England  and 
France,  so  long  as  they  can  clinff  together,  may  lord  it  over 
the  world.  Having  long  disputed  the  exclusive  possession  of 
the  prize,  they  have  agreed  to  divide  it  between  them — at  least 
for  the  present 

Yet  there  is  unquestionably  a  party,  by  no  means  inconsider- 
able in  the  United  States,  whose  organ  is  the  Anglo* American 
press,  which  is  exclusively  influenced  by  its  old  inveterate  pre- 
dilections in  favor  of  England.  Utterly  regardless  of  the  bear- 
ings of  this  Eastern  war  on  the  safety  and  interests  of  their 
own  country,  and  of  the  public  declarations  of  both  France  and 
England  that  the  alliance  of  the  two  powers  had  the  same  ob- 
jects in  view  in  both  hemispheres,  to  wit,  the  establishment  of 
a  general  equilibrium  of  power ;  and  while  every  day  eye- wit- 
^nesses  of  a  course  of  policy  on  their  part  toward  the  United 
States  preparing  the  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  ulti- 
mate objects;  while  all  this  is  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  these 
sympathizers  with  the  Anglo-French  Alliance  are  sighing  for  a 
speedy  peace,  which  it  must  now  be  evident  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  the  humiliation  of  Bussia,  preparatory  to  that  of  the 
United  States,  because  forsooth  it  win  raise  the  price  of  stocks, 
and  possibly  revive  the  drooping  commerce  of  the  country, 
which  is  now  suffering  a  temporary  depression  from  other 
causes.  As  to  the  great  permanent  interests  of  the  country,  its 
repose,  its  safety,  and  its  nonor,  all  such  minor  considerations 
are  swallowed  by  theprioe  of  stocks  and  a  base  subserviency 
to  British  interests.  Hence,  we  see  this  Anglo-American  party 
and  this  Anglo-American  press  echoing  the  hypocritical  pre* 
texts  of  the  British  government  in  relation  to  tne  causes  and 
objects  of  the  present  war,  and  joining  in  that  disgraceful  war 
of  old  women  the  British  press  has  waged,  and  is  still  waging, 
against  the  personal  character  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas ;  a  war 
equally  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  civilizea,  as  inconsistent  with 
the  claims  of  a  Christian  nation.  But  this  is  what  might  have 
been  expected  from  American  journals,  who  have  no  other 
oracle  but  the  London  TimeSj  and  no  other  standard  of  national 
honor  than  the  price  of  fancy  stocks. 
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The  E&tem  war  is  pregnant  with  far  greater  consequences 
and  more  permanent  results  than  this.  It  is  an  earthquake  that 
sh^es  the  foundations  of  churches,  and  the  pillars  of  the  po- 
litical edifices  of  nations.  The  Anglo-French  Alliance,  as  pre* 
viously  observed,  is  based  on  principles  in  which  the  entire 
community  of  civilized  nations  is  equally  concerned,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  United  States.  They  afford  a  justification, 
nay  thej  make  it  a  duty  to  interfere  with  and  arrest  the  pro* 
gress  of  every  nation  that  may  possibly,  either  in  the  present 
or  the  future,  disturb  the  equilibrium  of  their  power.  The 
United  States  are  one  of  these  bugbears — ^at  least  to  Great 
Britain ;  and  to  wish  that  power  success  in  the  present  war  is 
little  less  than  treason  to  ourselves.  We  wiU  not  pretend  to 
predict  its  consequences.  They  will  come  soon  enough ;  and 
humble  as  we  may  be,  and  obscure  our  Keview,  we  warn  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  to  be  prepared  in 
time ;  for,  as  sure  as  fate,  the  &31  of  Sebastopol  and  the  crip- 
pling of  Bussia  will  bring  trouble  to  their  door.  Their  turn 
will  come  next  While  war  ia  going  on  in  the  East^  intrigues 
are  prosecuting  in  the  West.  We  saw  it  lately  announced  in 
a  semi-offidal  Paris  iournal,  that  New-Oranada  bad  declared 
with  the  An^lo-Frencn  Alliance,  which  it  thus  appears  is  labor- 
ing  to  combme  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  world  in  this  great 
crusade  against  Bussia.  We  have  no  doubt  that  similar  at- 
tempts are  making  to  wheedle  or  bully  other  States  of  Central 
and  South- America  into  the  toils,  and  make  them  parties  in  the 
ereat  scheme  for  establishing  an  equilibrium  of  power  in  the 
JNew  World,  by  exciting  their  jealousies  against  the  United 
States,  and  thus  delude  them  into  becoming  accomplices  in 
bringing  back  this  continent  to  its  old  state  of  colonial  vassal^ 
age.  i^s^n,  we  say,  let  the  government  and  people  look  to  it 
in  time.    Twesr  tubn  is  ooKiNa  issuer. 
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THE  ROUND  TABLE  OP  THE  CLEVER  FELLOWS. 


(From    the    French,) 


In  the  Beventeenth  century,  poets,  artists,  and  learned  men 
were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  taverns  and  dining  in  wine-cel- 
lars ;  and  the  high-priests  of  the  muses — ^to  adopt  a  favorite  ex- 
pression of  the  day—- did  not  disdain  a  cask  of  wine  for  their 
altar.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  Paris  boasted  of  several 
of  these  places,  where  Bacchus,  Poetry,  Music,  and  Painting 
celebrated  their  incongruous  nuptials,  some  twice  or  thrice  a 
week.  "" 

The  "Bound  Table  of  the  Clever  Fellows,"  situate  in  a 
street  which  has  been  called  "  lea  bon  enfants?^  ever  since,  was  a 

E articular  fevorite  of  the  poets,  who  commonly  repaired  thither 
'om  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  partly  to  sip  the  wine  of  Mr. 
Bergerat,  and  partly  to  meet  with  the  leaders  of  the  literature 
of  the  day ;  for  BoUeaU;  Moli^re,  Bacine,  and  La  Fontaine  pre- 
sided there  every  Thursday  at  a  kind  of  academic  sitting.  The 
suppers,  which  usually  followed,  after  discussions  on  poetical 
subjects,  were  habitually  enlivened  by  such  men  as  the  Anacre- 
ontic Chapelle,  Saint- Aulaire,  the  veteran  revolutionary  song- 
ster, and  the  gifted  Lafare. 

On  the  18th  February,  1679,  Boileau  and  his  friend  Ea- 
cine,  after  hearing  mass  together,  repaired  to  their  usual  meet- 
ing-place at  the  tavern.  Here  they  found  master  Bergerat 
taking  his  ease  at  the  corner  of  the  chimney.  The  centre 
of  the  hearth  was  occupied  by  a  little  man,  dark  in  com- 
plexion, short  in  stature,  and  fleshy  to  a  degree  that  bordered 
on  corpulence. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Bergerat,  rising  to  meet  the  two  friends, 
*  there  is  a  good  fire  in  the  blue  chaniDer,  and  the  table  is  set" 
"  Has  Moli^re  come  ?"  said  Boileau. 
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"  No,  sir — ^this  is  rehearsal  day — ^he  will  not  be  here  Before 


one." 


"  Is  Chapelle  here  ?"  inquired  Kacine. 

"  As  to  nim,"  answered  the  tavern-keeper,  "  I  am  really  anx- 
ious. He  is  habitually  the  most  punctual  of  men  on  such  oc- 
casions, and  I  am  afraid  that  the  three  bottles  of  first-rate  Her- 
mitage wine,  I  have  uncorked  for  him,  will  remain  on  my 
hands.  Mr.  Chapelle  must  be  ill  from  drinking  too  much  at  his 
royal  Highness'.*' 

''  Impudence  I"  exclaimed  Chapelle,  who  came  in  at  this  mo- 
ment, and  playfully  raised  his  cane  as  if  to  strike  Bergerat. 

"  The  smell  of  Hermitage  has  brought  him  in,"  said  Boile^u. 

"  Don't  get  angry,  Mr.  Chapelle,"  said  mine  host,  "  I  have 
made  every  preparation  for  you." 

"Am  I  not  your  best  customer?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  for  you  drink  like  any  four,  and  your  friends 
pay  the  bill." 

"  I  make  up  for  that  with  songs  and  witty  sayings,"  rejoined 
Chapelle.  "By  the  way,"  continued  he,  approaching  the  little 
fat  man  who  still  monopolized  the  hearth,  "  there  is  a  fece  I 
know — Signor  LuUi,  inspector  of  the  king's  fiddles,  director  of 
the  king's  music — director  of  the  Operar—Signor  Lulli,  who 
has  received  his  ninth  patent,  and  is  half  a  mUlionaire.  Good 
morning,  Signor  Lulli.  Good  morning,  Florentine  Orpheus. 
How  now,  king  of  fugues,  trills,  and  octaves !  you  don't  appear 
to  relish  my  compliments?" 

"  I  am  waiting  for  Mr.  de  La  Fontaine,"  answered  the  com- 
poser, stretching  open  his  small,  inflamed  eyes. 

"  You'll  have  a  good  while  to  wait;  I  left  him  at  the  Luxem- 
bourg, and  you're  aware,  probably,  that  the  society  of  the 
adorable  Marguerite  de  Lorraine  is  one  hundred  thousand  times 
more  agreeable  than  your  own." 

"I  will  wait,"  cried  Lulli,  impatiently., 

"  At  your  own  choice,  Signor.  Lest  the  time  should  appear 
long,  come  up  stairs  with  me.  Boileau  and  Bacine  will,  at  my  * 
recommendation,  do  you  the  honor  to  admit  you  to  their  table ; 
though,  most  sublime  minstrel,  they  know  nothing  of  you^  save 
through  bad  report.  Bergerat's  wine  is  fine,  and  as  you  have 
more  money  than  brains,  we  will  permit  you  to  pay  tibe  sup- 
plement to  our  dinner." 

"I  am  neither  hungry  nor  thirsty,"  answered  the  musician  as 
he  fairly  twisted  in  his  seat. 

"  Incorrigible  miser,"  cried  Chapelle,  and  despairing  of  being 
able  to  convert  the  shrewd  Florentine  to  the  religion  of  Bac- 
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chus,  he  directed  his  steps  to  the  blue  chamber,  where  Boileau 
and  Bacine  had  already  taken  their  seats. 

''Are  you  acquainted  with  that  miserable  Lulli?"  inquired 
Boileaxi,  as  he  observed  the  young  and  joyous  guest  enter. 

"Who  does  not  know  him  at  court?  Throughout  the  city 
every  one  speaks  of  Lull! — ^he  is  all  the  rage.  Our  fine  ladies 
run  mad  after  him." 

"  You  mean  those  who  have  not  seen  him,"  savs  Bacine. 

"  Just  so,"  replied  ChapeUe ;  "  for,  after  the  nrst  si^ht,  the 
charm  vanishes,  and  the  biear*eyed  Orpheus  loses  all  his  fasci* 
nation." 

^'I  could  never  understand  the  strange  in&tuation  of  the 
king  for  these  Italian  charlatans,  which  have  inundated  France 
since  the  advent  of  the  two  Medici  and  of  the  minister  Massa- 
rin,"  exclaimed  Boileau. 

"  Tour  foreigners  for  imposture.    IgnoH  magna  cupidoP 

"  A  truce  to  proverbs,  my  dear  ChapeUe ;  I  prefer  your 
soncs,"  said  Bacine. 

"  lour  healths,  grand-masters  of  Parnassus  I"  cried  Cha- 
peUe. 

The  three  bottles  were  empty,  and  the  model  of  drinkers 
hummed  the  old  song, 

Yo^ksii  me  downer  son  Paris,^ 

"ChapeUe  has  made  a  prelude  for  our  dinner," said  Moli^re, 
who  came  in  at  this  moment,  foUowed  by  La  Fontaine  and  the 
poet  S6n6c6,  valet  de  chambre  of  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of  Louis 
XIV. 

"  I  have  always  observed,"  answered  the  epicurean,  "  that  a 
bottle  of  good  wine  has  a  capital  effect  on  the  appetite." 

"  And  for  that  reason  you  have  drunk  already  three." 

"  More  exquisite  nectar  never  came  from  Hermitage.  Gk>od 
morning.  La  Fontaine — ^good  morning,  MoU^re.  I  shaU  be  able 
to  please  you  to-day,  for  I  feel  in  the  humor  for  singing  and 
laughing.  Did  you  not  see,  when  you  came  in  through  the 
kitchen,  the  Signer  LulU  spreading  himself  before  the  fire  and 
casting  wistful  eyes  at  the  two  capons  that  are  being  prepared 
for  us?" 

"  We  came  by  the  Uttle  corridor,"  answered  La  Fontaine. 

"And  what  about  the  minstrel  who  awaits  you,  modem 
JEsop?" 

"  Awaits  me?" 
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''  Yourself!  I  hare  been  belaboring  my  head  to  divine  what 
the  fat  Signor  can  possibly  want  of  yon.'* 

"  Why,  the  libretto  of  an  opera,"  suggested  Moliftre. 

"  Do  you  think  so  ?"  exclaimed  Chapelle ;  "  why  that  would 
be  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  Quinault.  The  poor  man,  you 
know,  has  sold  himself  body  and  soul  to  the  Florentine  manu- 
facturer of  arias.  Beally,  I  pity  him  from  the  bottom  of  my 
heart.  I  had  rather  do  penance  on  board  his  Majesty's  galleys 
than  to  follow  such  a  trade.  Yearly,  that  Helot  of  Literature 
prepares  two  or  three  subjects  for  operas,  which  are  submitted 
to  tne  approval  of  the  king.  A  choice  being  made,  the  arti- 
san-poet sketches  out  his  ultimate  plan,  and  disposes  the  seve- 
ral scenes  under  the  inquisitorial  supervision  of  Signor  Lulli 
When  the  poem  is  finished,  the  Florentine  gets  into  a  towering 
passion,  declares  that  the  versification  is  detestable,  that  he 
would  rather  set  Low-Dutch  to  music,  and  poor  Quinault  goes 
to  work  afresh.  At  last,  the  Signor  condescends  to  own  him- 
self satisfied  with  the  work,  and  our  modem  Pindar,  after  hav- 
ing altered,  re- vamped,  re-patched,  and^readjusted  scenes,  stan- 
zas, and  couplets,  lays  hiinself  down  to  sleep  under  the  shade 
of  his  laurels.  What  a  trade,  gentlemen,  especially  for  a  man 
of  genius  I  For  Quinault  has  genius,  in  spite  of  the  malicious 
remarks  of  our  friend  Boileau.  Iie|  us  be  indulgent,  and 
have  pity  on  the  unfortunate  bard.  While  composers  and 
opera  managers  are  countenanced  upon  this  planet,  we  shall 
have  to  deplore  the  rule  of  a  capricious  tyrant  and  the  misfor- 
tune of  a  ureeman  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  slave.  Horri- 
ble torture  I  for  of  all  bondage,  that  of  Thought  is  hardest  to 
endure.  O  Lulli  1  0  shameless  Florentine  1  Henceforward  I 
devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  deities,  and  thy  fiddle  as  a 
pastime  for  the  melancholy  blind." 

"  My  dear  Chapelle,"  said  Moli^re,  who  had  been  sipping  a 
bowl  of  milk  in  silence,  ''I  hate  soliloquies — as  well  at  the 
tavern  as  on  the  stage.    Give  us  a  song." 

''  I  feel  as  melancholy  as  an  undertaker,  and  my  heart  swells 
with  grief  at  the  recollection  of  poor  Quinault's  tribulations." 

"A  prodigy  I"  exclaimed  La  Fontaine,  "there  is  our  friend 
Chapelle  in  the  melting  mood." 

"  Gentlemen,  I  am  melancholy." 

"  Wine  predisposes  one  to  compassion,"  said  Moli^re. 

"  If  our  conversation  is  to  pursue  this  course,"  exclaimed 
Boileau,  "  I  must  take  my  departure,  and  leave  jrou  to  admire 
to  your  satis&ction,  the  rhymed  prose  of  Monsieur  Quinault 
and  the  grotesque  absurdities  of  Signor  Lulli" 
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"  You  are  right,"  answered  Chapelle,  "  and  as  regards  the 
fat  Signer,  I  can't  help  recollecting  those  bitter  lines  of  yours, 
which  I  need  not  quote,  and  which  all  Paris  insists  contain  his 
portrait.  This  is  a  dry  subject,  though.  BergeratI  more 
wine  1" . 

The  landlord  entered,  bringing  an  armftd  of  bottles  which 
he  placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  two  cooks  were  busy 
bringing  in  the  soup  and  the  rest  of  the  dinner. 

'*  Gentlemen,"  said  the  keeper  of  the  house  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  room,  '^  there  is  a  mahogany-faced  Italian  in  the  kitchen 
that  I  can't  get  rid  of.  He  says  that  he  waits  to  see  Mr.  La 
Fontaine,  ana  has  threatened  to  call  the  police  if  I  should  dare 
to  disturb  him.  '  I  am  Signor  LuUi'  said  he,  grumbling,  *  and 
I  desire  that  so  soon  as  Mr.  La  Fontaine  arrives,  you  will  let 
me  know  it.' " 

"  Show  the  gentleman  up,"  said  La  Fontaine. 

"Are  you  in  earnest?"  exclaimed  Boileau,  "that  miserable 
musico  bears  about  with  him  the  Seven  Capital  Sins  for  a  train, 
and  is  a  tiresome  bore  besides." 

"  We'll  soon  send  him  about  his  business,"  said  Moli^re ;  "  I 
take  charge  of  that  part  of  the  performance." 

The  Signor  made  nis  appearance,  preceded  by  the  master  of 
the  house ;  the  little  eyes  of  the  little  man  turned  purple  with 
rage  when  he  perceived  his  old  enemy  Boileau,  at  the  end  of 
the  table.  He  nevertheless  restrained  every  expression  of  ill- 
humor,  feeling,  no  doubt,  that  he  had  too  strong  a  party  to 
contend  against,  and  turning  towards  La  Fontaine  he  said,  coax- 
ingly : 

"Monsieur  La  Fontaine,  I  have  been  running  after  you 
these  two  days.    Last  Saturday,  His  Maiesty,  the  king,  after  ^ 
having  vouchsafed  to  hear  my  last  opera,  for  the  first  time,  said  * 
kindly,  *  LuUi,  I  am  well  pleased  with  your  works,  but  why  do 
you  always  give  us  Quinault?    You  must  find  some  other 
poet.' 

"  The  wishes  of  his  majesty  are  imperative  with  his  very 
humble  servant.  I  at  first  thought  of  Molifere,  but  that  dear 
friend  is  so  much  engaged  at  his  own  theatre  that  I  cannot  rely 
upon  him." 

**"Say  rather,  cunning  Florentine,"  exclaimed  Moli6re,  "  that 
I  would  sooner  make  street-ballads  than  to  write  a  line  for  you, 
shameless  plagiarist,  who  have  stolen  the  music  of  ray  ballets 
to  eke  your  own  meagre  melodies." 

"  Don't  get  angry,  my  very  dear  fiiend ;  a  man  of  sense 
takes  what  belongs  to  him  wherever  he  finds  it." 
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"  And  what  about  the  thouBand  louis  which  the  king  gave 
you  for  that  very  same  music  ?"  said  Moli^re.  "  Off  with  you, 
liulli,  your  presence  has  such  an  effect  upon  me  that  I  can  not 
answer  for  the  consequences  if  you  stay  longer." 

"  Keep  cool,  Aristophanes,"  interposed  Chapelle. 

"Gentlemen,"  resumed  Lulli,  not  at  all  disconcerted,  "I 
came  with  a  view  of  making  a  proposition  to  the  immortal 
La  Fontaine.  The  king  holds  him  in  high  estimation;  and  his 
stories,  which  court-virtue  affects  to  blush  at,  find  their  way  to 
the  bed-rooms  of  our  maids  of  honor,  who  read  them  clandes- 
tinely. Judge  then,  if  I  am  not  right,  when  I  say  that  one  of 
his  poems  would  draw  all  Paris  to  the  opera." 

'* Signer  Lulli,"  answered  La  Fontaine,  "I  write  fables, 
stories,  sonnets,  and  madrigals;  and  I  have  no  idea  now, 
in  the  decline  of  my  life,  to  degenerate  into  a  maker  of  ari- 
ettas." 

"  Sir,"  exclaimed  Lulli,  "  if  you  will  not  write  me  a  libretto, 
I  am  a  ruined  man  I" 

"  Go  to  Quinault." 

"  The  king  is  tired  of  Quinault." 

"  Then  propose  the  affair  to  Chapelle." 

"  To  me  ?"  exclaimed  the  model  of  drinkers.    "  Stretch  me  a. 
tight  ^rope  from  St.  Jacques  to  Notre  Dame,  and  I  will  try  to. 
dance  on  it,  but  don't  speak  to  me  of  librettos,  especially  when 
Signer  Lulli  is  to  be  the  composer." 

"  Well,  then,"  suggested  the  fabulist,  "  there  is  Molifere." 

The  author  of  Tartuffe  here  struck  a  theatrical  attitude  ex- 
pressive of  supreme  contempt. 

"  And  you,  Monsieur  S^nec6 ;  will  you  not  help  the  Sig- 
ner ?" 

"  Help  him? — that  clown  of  music,  that  meddling  improver 
of  opera  style,  self-called  king  of  harmony,  help  him  ?  Yes, 
to  a  sound  drubbing  with  his  own  baton,  if  it  be  desired." 

Lulli,  who  was  aware  that  S^necd  had  just  grounds  of  com- 
plaint against  him,  and  withal  was  just  the  man  to  carrv  his 
threat  into  execution,  drew  back  a  step  in  terror.  Yet  deter- 
mined to  carry  his  point  if  possible,  he  entrenched  himself 
behind  the  table  and  took  a  position  near  the  door  in  readiness 
to  beat  a  retreat,  if  necessary.  Meanwhile  the  classic  Boileau 
was  belaboring  him  most  unclassically  with  all  the  rude  energy 
of  a  Juvenal.  The  Florentine,  undaunted  by  this  storm  of 
abuse,  coolly  took  a  chair  and  announced  his  determination 
there  to  remain,  until  the  Fabulist  had  promised  him  a  poem 
for  an  opera. 
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"Signer  Lulli,"  said  La  Fontaine,  "how  mucli  do  you  pro- 
pose to  pay  me  ?" 

"  Double  what  I  give  Quinault— 8000  livres." 

"That's  a  pretty  penny,"  remarked  Chapelle. 

"A  great  deal  more,"  observed  Bacine,  "llian  Barbin  will 
ever  give  you  for  your  Cbnfes." 

"Eight  thousand  livresl"  exclaimed  Boileau.  "That  is 
worthy  of  consideration." 

"  Make  him  pay  in  acfvance,"  said  S^nec^;  "  the  Signor  has 
no  more  liberahty  or  good  faith  than  a  Genoese  banker." 

"  State  your  subject,"  answered  La  Fontaine,  "  and  I  will 
tell  you  if  it  suits  me." 

"  The  story  of  Daphne  changed  into  a  Laurel  tree." 

"  Mythology  again  1"  exclaimed  Chapelle. 

"So  wills  It  the  king." 

"If  I  were  La  Fontaine,  I  would  leave  the  king  to  write 
his  own  libretto,  since  he  takes  upon  himself  to  select  a  sub- 
ject;" 

"  Monsieur  Chapelle,  do  vou  presume  to  question  the  taste  of 
his  Majestjr?"  inquired  Lulli,  whose  little  spiteful  eyes  glisten- 
ed with  a  sinister  fire  at  the  prospect  of  entrapping  one  of  his 
antagonists  in^  a  disrespectful  remark. 

Boileau,  however,  who  knew  the  perfidious  Italian,  and  saw 
the  danger,  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  scene. 

"We  have  had  enough  of  this,"  cried  he;  "if  this  Signor, 
who  has  forced  his  company  upon  us,  will  not  go  of  his  own 
accord,  we  had  better  C£ul  in  a  reinforcement  fix>m  the  kitchen 
and  turn  him  out." 

The  Composer  saw  that  it  was  now  high  time  to  go.  Be- 
sides, a  glance  at  his  poetical  victim  told  him  that  he  had  gained 
his  point.  The  Fabulist  more  absent-minded  than  ever,  was 
perpetrating  all  manner  of  eccentric  vagaries,  sticking  his  cane 
into  his  pocket,  and  trying  to  lean  his  chin  upon  his  pocket- 
handkerdiief 

Lulli  turned  to  go ;  pausing,  however,  to  make  fun  of  the 
poet,  he  said  in  a  whining  tone : 

"  Monsieur  de  La  Fontaine,  my  honor  and  my  fortune  are  at 
stake.  Good  Monsieur  de  La  Fontaine,  will  you  write  me  my 
opera  ?" 

"  The  metamorphosis  of  Daphne  I"  sighed  La  Fontaine  ab- 
stractedly. 

"  Exactly  so — ^will  you  write  it  ?  O  Monsieur  de  La  Fon- 
taine, take  pity  on  me ;  I  have  a  large  family  to  support." 

There  is  no  telling  to  what  extent  the  coaxing  eloquence  of 
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the  Florentine  would  have  gone,  if  Ghapelle,  whose  temper  was 
nowise  sweetened  by  Bergerat's  best,  had  not  drawn  tne  eane 
from  the  pocket  of  the  Fabulist,  and  making  violent  onslaught 
upon  Lulu,  driven  him  fairly  out  of  the  house. 

'.'  Ours  the  field  of  battle  r  exclaimed  the  corpulent  poet  as 
he  returned,  out  of  breath. 

Lulli*s  defeat,  however,  was  a  victory  to  him.  The  Fabu- 
list was  visibly  in  an  operatic  study,  and  Molidre,  who  sat 
sipping  his  milk  and  whispering  with  Kacine  at  the  end  of  the 
tskble,  smiled  at  the  comic  scene  before  him,  and  would  proba- 
bly have  given  us  its  portraiture  upon  the  stage  under  some 
such  title  as  "j&'ilttfewrifa^rcZui^"("  The  Author  in  J^nte  of  Sim- 
sd/,^^  if  the  unexpected  catastrophe  to  his  ifdlade  Imaginaire^ 
had  not  one  night  dropped  the  curtain  suddenly  upon  his  labors 
and  his  life. 


HER        NAME. 


HBBnamel  I  speak  it  not  aloud, 
Lest  orerhead  some  babbling  doud 
Catch  it ;  and,  of  its  burden  prond, 

Spread,  with  the  dews,  its  fiune 
Among  the  lilies  of  the  field. 
Since  met  our  lips,  hare  mine  been  sealed, 
And  never,  neyer  more  reyealed 

The  secret  of  her  name. 

Her  name!  I  breathe  it  with  a  sigh 
At  ni^t  beneath  a  tropic  sky, 
Where  I  behold  it,  writ  on  high 

In  characters  of  flame. 
Bright  Southern  Cross  I*  it  tells  how  fiur 
Parted  by  lands  and  seas  we  are; 
But  then  it  letters,  star  by  star, 

Her  sweet  melodious  name. 


*  The  Southern  Groas  is  a  beaotifiil  consteUatUHi,  composed  of  four  Teiy  bright 
BtaraL 
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THE    PUBLIC    LANDS* 


A  CAREFUL  consideration  of  the  highly  important  and  inter- 
esting public  doqjiments  now  before  ns,  as  well  as  the  very 
general  interest  recently  manifested,  in  private  circles  and  in 
Congress,  with  reference  to  the  public  domain,  added  to  a  de- 
sire on  our  part  to  increase  the  meagre  stock  of  knowledge 
relative  to  this  branch  of  the  public  revenue,  haa  induced  this 
article,  in  which  we  propose  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  views 
entertained  by  citizens  of  this  section  of  the*  country,  who,  as  a 
general  thing,  maintain  that  the  care  of  the  public  lands,  the 
expenses  attending  their  survey  and  sale,  and  the  adjustment 
of  the  various  grants  heretofore  made  by  Congress  of  portions 
thereof,  far  outbalance  the  revenues  they  afford. 

On  this  point,  we  are  of  opinion  that  we  can  show,  by  accu- 
,rate  and  reliable  figures,  that,  since  the  completion  of  the  pre- 
sent land  system,  in  1845,  the  public  lands  nave  been  a  source 
of  considerable  revenue  rather  than,  as  has  been  alleged,  of  un- 
profitable expenditure. 

We  shall  also  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  argument,  that 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  public  lands  have  fallen  to 
those  States  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  at  the  expense 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Confederacy. 

We  do  not  propose  to  advocate  the  propriety,  or  the  utility, 
of  grants  in  aid  of  the  construction  of  railroads,  canals,  and 
other  important  works,  unless  under  such  wholesome  restric- 
tions as  will  insure  the  performance  of  the  objects  designed, 
and  the  proper 'use  of  the  ftind  thus  constituted. 

We  shall  likewise  notice  briefly  some  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  urged  against  the  various  grants  heretofore  made 
for  such  purposes,  and  make  brief  mention  of  others  to  which 
public  attention  has  not  been  especially  directed. 

*  Boporta  of  ITon.  John  Wflson,  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office. 
First  and  Second  Sessions  33d  Ck)ngress.  1853-i. 
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It  will  be  proper  before  advancing  in  these  arguments  to  ex- 
hibit, in  a  brief  form,  the  extent  of  the  public  domain ;  and 
here  we  are  obliged  to  call  to  our  aid  the  Eeport  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  from  whicn  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing statement,  exhibiting  the  extent,  in  square  miles  and 
acres,  of  the  several  States  and  Territories  enumerated,  being 
those  in  which  the  public  lands  are  situated. 


Sq,  MUes. 

Acrea. 

Ohio,   .... 

39,964 

•26,576,960 

Indiana,   . 

33,809 

♦21,637,760 

Illinois, 

55,410 

35,462,389 

Misaouii, 

66,037 

41,623,680 

Alabfuna,     . 

f60,043 

f32,027,490 

Mississippi, 

■f37,33T 

123,896,680 

Louisiana^    . 

41,346 

26,461,440 

Michigan, 

56,243 

.  35,995,520 

Arkansas,    . 

52,198 

33,406,720 

Florida^    . 

69,268 

37,931,520 

Iowa,  .... 

.      ^50,914 

XZ2  584,960 

Wisconsin, 

53,924 

34,511,360 

California^    . 

.      188,981 

120,947,840 

Minnesota  Territoiy, 

141,839 

90,776,960 

Oregon  Territory, 

.       341,463 

218,536,320 

New-Mexico  Territoiy, 

210,744 

134,876,160 

Utah  Territory,    . 

.      187,923 

120,270,720 

North-west  Territory, 

528,725 

338,384,000 

Nebraska  Territoiy,     . 

.       136,700 

87,488,000 

Indian  Territory, 

187,171 

119,789,440 

Total, 

.  2,619,039 

1,612,184,919 

This  Is  exclusive  of  the  Mesilla  Valley  Territory,  recently  ac- 
quired by  purchase  from  Mexico  under  the  Gadsden  Treat;^, 
the  extent  of  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  esti- 
mated, but  which  will,  doubtless,  add  at  least  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  acres  to  the  total  above  stated. 

This  total  is  subject  to  reduction,  as  hereinafter  shown,  from 
the  following  several  causes : 

1.  By  the  quantity  of  land  sold  and  located  with  land-war- 
rants and  scrip,  up  to  the  30th  of  June,  1854,  amounting  to 
138,477,691.35  acres. 


*  Includes  reserves  under  deeds  of  cession. 

{Exclusive  of  Chickasaw  cession. 
Includes  the  estimated  quantity  of  560,000  acres  of  the  Des  Moines  ^iver 
grftnt,  situated  in  this  State,  between  the  Raccoon  fork  and  source  of  said  river. 
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2.  By  the  quantity  of  land  granted  by  Congress  for  special 
urposes,  suca  as  schools,  act  20th  May,  1826;  interntu  im- 
provements, act  of  4th  September,  1841 ;  swamp  and  overflow- 
ed lands,  acts  of  2d  March,  1849,  and  28th  September,  1850 ; 
salines,  seats  of  government,  private  claims,  Indian  reserves, 
and  the  various  railroad  grants ;  also,  lands  reserved  to  the 
United  States  for  light-houses,  military  posts,  live  oak,  etc., 
etc.,  amounting  in  the  araregate  to  136,860,676.65  acres,  thus 
leaving  to  the  United  States,  of  unsold  and  unappropriated 
lands,  the  enormous  quantity  of  1,337,846,551  acres,  exclusive 
of  "  Mesilla  Valley." 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the 
sales,  locations,  grants,  and  reservations  have  been  mad^  in  the 
older  of  the  land  States,  and  that  the  main  body  of  the  public 
lands  yet  remaining  lies  in  the  (comparatively  speaking)  new 
States  of  the  Confederacy,  and  in  the  territories,  and  has  been 
but  partially  brought  into  market;  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that, 
firom  this  fact,  these  lands  will  not  be  subject,  to  any  consider- 
able extent,  to  the  reduced  prices  established  by  the  act  of  4th 
August,  1854,  "  to  graduate  and  reduce  the  price  of  the  public 
xancLs* 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  show  that  the  public  lands  have 
been  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  general  government,  and  to 
this  branch  of  our  inquiry  we  court  attention ;  the  contrary 
has  been  so  often  and  so  vehemently  urged,  that,  until  by  pro- 
per examinations  we  had  convinced  ourselves,  we  were  inclined 
to  ffo  with  the  popular  side,  and  credit  the  assertion.  Careful 
and  patient  investigation,  however,  and  a  research  among  dry, 
uninteresting  figures,  have  at  length  brought  us  to  a  different 
conclusion;  and  we  lay  the  fkcts  and  figures  before  our  readers 
with  the  utnoLOSt  confidence.  The  elaborate  statements  append- 
ed to  the  Commissioner's  Report,  which  accompanied  the  Pre- 
sident's Message  to  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-third  Con- 
gress, 1853-4,  afford  ample  and  sufficient  evidence;  but,  as  our 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  them  entire,  we  have  pre- 
pared a  brief  synopsis  of  their  contents,  by  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  entire  surveyed  surface  of  the  public  domain,  (em- 
bracing Minnesota,  but  not  the  territories  more  recently  estab- 
lished or  acquired,)  after  deducting  the  various  Indian  reserva- 
tions, private  claims,  etc.,  is  set  down  at  424,103,750  acres,  the 
cost  of  which,  including  the  amount  paid  to  Spain  for  the 
Floridas,  to  France  for  Louisiana,  and  for  extinguishing  the  In- 
dian title,  is  fixed  at  $71,140,829.21,  which,  with  certain  reduc- 
tions for  interest  paid  on  stock,  (which  is  not  a  ''fair  charge," 
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no  interest  being*  allowed  on  the  proceeds  of  those  lands,)  is  re- 
duced to  $62,121,717.12.  This  shows  an  average  cost,  of  the 
whole  body  of  land,  of  14.41  cents  per  acre. 

It  is  further  shown  that  the  average  cost  of  surveying,  in- 
cluding the  salaries  of  Surveyors-General,  their  clerks,  and  the 
expenses  attending  the  surveys,  amounts  to  2.07  cents  per  acre. 

And  it  is  also  shown,  that  the  average  cost  of  selling  and 
managing  the  public  domain  amounts  to  6.82  cents  per  acre. 
Tfie  summary  we  quote  entire : 

'  Ptr  Acre, 

ATonge  oost  oi  purchase  and  eztingniahing  Indian  titl^ 14.41  oentik 

Average  cost  of  sunreying, .^ 2.07     " 

Average  cost  of  selling  and  managing, 5.32     " 

Total  average  cost  per  acre, 21.80  oenta. 


Aggregate  amount  received  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1849,  per  answer  to  Corwin^s  call, $136,'7'72,077  32 

Deduct  amount  received  from  sale  of  Chickasaw  lands,  per  same 
document,  as  these  lands  are  not  included  in  statements  relative 

--  to  public  lands, 3,176,069  44 

133,696,017  88 
Deduct,  also,  cost  of  purchasing  the  public  domain,  $61,121,717  12 

Deduct  cost  of  surveying  the  public  domain, 6,369,838  07 

Deduct  cost  of  selling  and  managing  the  public 

domain, , 7,466,324  19 

74;967,879  88 

68,638,138  50 
Add  amount  of  purchase  money  received  in  1849,  fourth  quarter  ^ 

partly  estimated, 1,743,076  29 

Aggregate  actual  net  receipt  fit>m  pnbUe  lands  over  and  above 
every  cost, 60,381,213  79 

If  to  this  be  added  the  value,  at  $1.26  per  acre,  of  the  lands  grant- 
ed for  military  services  in  the  revolutionary,  late,  and  Mexican 
wan,  (fourth  quarter  1849  estimated,)  it  would  be  11,814,426.83 
acres,  at  $1.25  per  acre, 14,768,032  29 

It  would  make  the  aggregate  receipts, ^ 76,149,246  08 

And  if  to  this  be  added  the  value,  at  $1.25  per  acre,  of  the  lands 
donated  for  schools,  xmiversities,  asylums^  and  internal  improve- 
ments, individuals  and  companies,  seats  of  government  and  sa- 
lines, 21,827,433  69  acres,  at  $1,26 27,284,292  11 

Making  the  aggregate, $102,433,638  19 

And  it  is  farther  shown  that,  at  the  same  estimate  of  ex- 

f)enses,  etc.,  the  government,  as  the  custodian  of  the  public 
ands,  will  have,  eventually,  received  from  their  sale,  over  and 
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above  the  total  expenditure,  the  very  considerable  sum  of 
$489,570,570.46,  This,  it  will  be  remembered,  does  not  em- 
brace the  new  territories  of  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  or 
New-Mexico. 

We  have  seen  it  stated,  and  urged  with  much  vigor,  that 
Mr.  Wilson's  figures  are  greatly  exaggerated,;  that  he  pro- 
ceeds upon  the*  supposition  that  all  of  the  public  lands  are 
equally  good  and  alike  desirable,  while,  in  fact,  one  consider- 
able portion  must  be  set  down  as  barren  desert,  another  as 
covered  with  mountain  ridges,  and  a  third  as  low  swamp. 
Who  doubts  this  ?  .  Is  any  one  so  unreasonable  as  to  believe 
that  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  there  is  nothing 
but  fine  fanning  land?  The  geography  of  the  country  is  proof 
positive  to  the  contrary ;  we  know  that  there  are  both  moun- 
tains and  deserts,  and  the  fact  that  some  thirty  or  forty  mil- 
lions of  acres  have  been  already  granted  to  the  States  as 
"  swamp  and  overflowed  lands,"  is  proof  that  there  is  some 
little  of  that  kind. 

There  are  sandy  deserts,  impenetrable  wastes,  and  rocky 
ridges ;  there  are  localities,  not  only  inhospitable  but  inaccess- 
ible, where  the  beasts  of  the  field  may  mate  their  lair  in  per- 
fect security  even  from  the  step  of  the  adventurous  hunter ; 
where  the  foot  of  man  has  never  trodden  the  soil,  and  where 
centuries  will  make  no  change. 

K  this  be  so  with  some  of  the  country,  it  is  not  so  with  the 
larger  part ;  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  a  great  portion 
of  that  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  present  generation,  is  value- 
less, will,  in  the  course  of  years,  be  ranked  among  the  most 
valuable.  The  spread  of  settlements,  opening  new  fields  to 
the  hardy  sons  of  toil,  the  increased  means  of  intercommuni- 
cation between  distant  points,  and  the  rapid  development  of 
the  mineral  and  agricultural  resources  of  the  West  will  advance 
this  result  more  speedily,  perhaps,  than  we  would  be  willing 
to  assert,  or  our  readers  to  believe.  Certainly,  judging  of  the 
future  by  the  past,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  few 
years  will  make  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  West- 
ern country,  especially  that  portion  lying  between  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  embraced  in  the  territories  of 
Minnesota,  ♦  Kansas,  and  Nebraska.  The  great  natural  re- 
sources of  the  former  will  make  it  the  chosen  home  of  adven- 
turous spirits  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  interest 
,  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the  people  by  the  excitement  attend- 
ant upon  the  organization  of  the  two  latter  has  given  them 
great  importance,  and  already  induced  an  immense  tide  of  emi- 
gration thither.    This  tide  will  still  flow  on,  and  we  will  ha- 
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zard  the  assertion  that  Kansas  and  Nebraska  will,  ere  long, 
rival  in  prosperity  the  most  flourishing  of  our  Western  tem- 
tories. 

That  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  sales,  etc.,  of  the  public 
lands  have  not  been  confined  to  the  new  States,  or  those  in 
which  thej  are  situated,  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing ;  when 
such  considerabfe  revenues  are  known  to  have  accrued  to  the 
federal  treasury  from  this  source,  it  must  be  conceded  that  all 
of  the  States  have  been  participants  in  the  advantages. 

The  assertion  to  the  contrary  is  no  new  thing ;  it  has  been 
reiterated  time  and  again,  and  generally  by  those  whose  limited 
knowledge  has  induced  the  unfounded  assertion,  or  whose  over- 
weening prejudices  have  prevented  their  ascertaining  the  true 
state  of  racts.  The  Commissioner,  in  his  report  for  1854,  treats 
the  subject  in  an  able  manner,  and  we  will  briefly  review  the 
arguments  made  use  of  by  him  to  sustain  his  point. 

We  quote  from  page  15  of  the  Eeport :       *• 

''The  bounty  lands  for  services  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  that  of 
1812,  flowed  mostly  to  citizens  of  the  old  States,  and  say  one  half  of  those 
for  services  in  the  Mexican  war. 

"The  amount  actually  paid  to  the  old  States,  under  the  act  of  4th  Sep- 
tember, 1841,  and  of  the  surplus  revenue  is,  of  course,  charged  to  those 

r  States. 

*'  As  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  went  into  the  treasury,  and  were 
applied  to  aid  in  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  government,  the  necessity 
was  thus  obviated  of  increasing  the  tariff  to  that  amount  The  tariff,  it  is 
admitted,  bears  more  equally  on  the  entire  population  of  a  country  than  any 
other  tax.    The  old  States  originally,  and  until  within  a  few  years,  were 

I  vastly  more  populous  than  the  new,  and  this  relief,  therefore,  applied  in  the 

same  proportion.    Suppose,  then,  that  for  the  entire  period  of  the  operation 

I  of  the  land  system,  the  average  proportion  of  the  population  of  the  old 

States  to  that  of  the  new  was  as  three  to  one ;  on  this  basis  the  people  of 
the  old  States  would  have  been  benefited  by  three  fourths  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands,  and  those  of  the  new  States  by  one  fourth  of  those 
proceeds. 

"To  state  the  account,  then,  on  this  hypothesis,  the  old  States  are 
chargeable  with  the  amount  of  lands  given  as  bounties  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  that  of  181d,  including  that  under  the  acts  of  1850  and  1852 — 

Say  19,209,297  acres,  equal  to $24,011,620   00 

One  half  of  the  act  of  1847,  say  6,4*77,880  acres,  equal  to      .  8,097,360  00 

Amount  actuaUy  paid  the  old  States  under  the  act  of  1841,        .  409,912  42 

Three  fourths  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands^  .        .    -    .  113,676,768  67 

Making  a  total  of $146,195,641  0  9 
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The  benefit  of  which  has  flowed  chiefly,  if  not  entirelj,  to  the  people  of 
the  0I4  States.  This  amounti  it  will  be  remembered,  is  exduslve  of  the 
sum  of  more  than  forty^ight  and  a  quarter  millions  net  receipts  for  imports 
at  the  ports  of  Florida  and  Louisiana,  which  went  into  the  treasury,  and  by 
which  the  people  of  the  old  States  were  proportionably  benefited. 

"One  of  the  greatest  benefits,  however,  to  the  old  States,  and  that  whidi 
can  not  be  estimated  by  dollars  and  cents,  was  the  opening  given  by  the 
new  to  the  ambitious  and  enterprising  citizens  of  the  former,  and  the  facili- 
ties furnished  them  by  government  of  obtaining  valuable  farms  at  mere 
nominal  prices.  They  have  also  eiyoyed  immense  benefits  from  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  West,  the  supply  being  vastly  increased  thereby,  and  the  coat 
proportionably  reduced." 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  exhibit  the  benefits  which  may 
be  said  to  have  accrued  exclusively  to  the  people  of  the  new 
States,  showing  a  total  of  upwards  of  ninety  millions  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  old  States  of 
$56,195,641.09. 

It  must  be  here  observed  that,  since  the  estimates  from 
which  we  have  quoted  were  prepared,  a  measure  has  been 
adopted  which  will  secure  still  greater  benefits  and  advan- 
tages to  citizens  of  the  old  States.  We  refer  to  the  bounty- 
land  law  passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  known  as 
"  The  Old-Soldiers'  Law."  This  act  extends  bounties  to  many 
who  have  been  engaged  in  the  various  wars  in  which  our 
country  has  been  involved,  and  who  were  excluded  from  the 
several  grants  heretofore  made ;  it  also  grants  to  those  who 
have  already  received  bounties  of  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  of  land,  such  a  quantity  as  will  make  up  that 
amount. 

While  upon  this  subject,  we  may  as  well  endeavor  to  do 
away  with  the  erroneous  impressions  which  exist  relative  to 
the  quantity  of  land  necessary  to  satisfy  this  grant.  This  has 
been  variously  stated  as  being  between  twenty-five  and  two 
hundred  milhons  of  acres.  The  law,  as  originally  proposed, 
would  doubtless  have  required  an  immense  amount  of  land, 
perhaps  one  half  of  the  largest  amount  above  named,  but,  by 
the  amendments  introduced  before  its  final  passage,  the  quan- 
tity requisite  to  its  complete  satis&ction  was  most  materially 
reauced.  The  requirement  of  "record  evidence  of  service*' 
will  be  the  means  of  limiting  the  benefits  of  the  act  only  to 
those  who  were  regularly  enrdled  in  the  sejrvice  of  the  country. 

From  the  Washington  Union  we  extract  the  following  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  of  land  which  will  be  absorbed  by  the 
new  law,  namely : 
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AertM, 

60,000  applications  for  80  acres  eadi, 4,800,000 

136,000        do.  120        do.  ....      15,000,000 

Short  serrice,  (less  than  one  month  and  over  fourteen 

days,) 40,000 

Naval  service, 30,000 

Wagon-masters,  eta, 10,000 

Revolutionary, .  8,000 

All  others, 12,000 

100,000 
At  160  acres  eadi, 16,000,000 

T6ta], 35,800,000 

• 

The  warrants  issued  tinder  this  law  will,  no  doubt,  be  located 
upon  the  most  valuable  .lands,  and  not  upon  such  as  by  the 
act  of  4th  August,  1864,  have  been  reduced  in  price  to 
twenty-five  or  fifty  cents,  or  -even  one  dollar  per  acre.  Con- 
tinuing the  estimate  at  $1.25  per  acre,  and  also  estimating  that 
one  third  of  the  benefits  of  this  act  will  flow  to  citizens  of  the 
old  States,  we  have  a  farther  advantage  to  them  of  nearly 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  these  direct  means  that  the  advantages 
to  the  old  States  must  be  shown ;  these,  indeed,  tell  the  exact 
amount  of  advantage  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  no  figures  can 
show  the  benefits  which  indirectly  have  flowed  to  the  people 
of  the  old  States ;  the  enlarged  field  for  agricultural  ana  com- 
mercial enterprise ;  the  profitable  source  for  the  investment  of 
capital,  not  only  in  public  works,  but  in  the  bringing  to  light 
of  the  great  mineral  resources  of  that  vast  section  of  country, 
embracing  as  it  does,  the  iron  of  Missouri,  the  lead  of  Illinois, 
the  copper  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  gold  of  California,  are 
all  advantages  to  the  old  States  which  have  accrued  to  them 
from  the  governmental  supervision  of  the  public  lands.  The 
poor  have  been  provided  with  homes  at  a  price  within  the 
reach  of  every  man,  and  by  this  means  the  old  States  relieved 
of  the  surplus  population  which  clogged  the  wheels  of  progress 
by  promoting  too  great  competition,  and  among  the  hardy- 
pioneers  of  the  West  has  grown  up  a  race  of  sturdy  republi- 
cans whose  very  existence  lends  strength  and  stability  to  our 
institutions ;  who  are  'good  citizens  in  time  of  peace,  and  bul- 
warks of  defense  against  the  horrors  and  devastations  of  war. 

We  have  also  staj;ed  that  the  policy  of  liberal  grants  for 
works  of  public  benefit,  such  as  railroads  and  canals,  if  made 
under  wholesome  restrictions,  would  receive  our  cordial  sup- 
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port.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  any  willful  waste  of  the 
public  lands,  as  well  as  to  donations  to  bodies  of  reckless 
speculators,  who,  having  secured  a  grant,  dispose  of  the  lands 
without  fiilfiUing  the  pledges  under  which  they  were  obtained ; 
we  are  also  opposed  to  grants  bearing  a  private  character,  and 
designed  for  local  institutions  and  local  interests.  Works  of 
great  public  importance  demand,  and  should  receive,  the  liberal 
support  of  the  government,  and  bodies  of  public-spirited  indi- 
viduals should  be  encouraged  in  their  zeal  to  promote  the 
general  welfare. 

If  grants  of  the  character  contemplated  in  these  remarks 
may  be  said  to  be  attended  with  benefits  to  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located,  they  are  likewise  productive  of  corresponding 
advantages  to  the  government.  Thus,  ^n  making  a  grant  of 
lands  for  railroad  purposes,  the  United  States  donates  a  certain 
portion  of  the  lands  within  a  definite  limit,  to  aid  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  road,  and  reserves  to  herself  the  lands  remain- 
ing to  be  sold  at  an  increased  minimum,  as  the  consideration 
of  the  grant ;  thus  it  is  made  without  loss  or  injury,  as  the 
lands  remaining  yield  as  much  as  the  whole  body  would  have 
given  had  not  the  grant  been  made.  But,  in  making  such 
appropriations  of  the  public  lands,  measures  should  be  taken 
to  guard  against  grants  to  irresponsible  corporations,  or  for 
works  of  exaggerated  importance ;  and  on  this  point  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  Commissioner  are  valuable.  He  recommends 
"that  no  grant  should  be  made  except  on  the  application  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  State ;  that  the  lands  should  be  taken  in 
alternate  sections  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  improvement, 
the  minimum  price  of  the  remaining  sections  to  be  doubled 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  grant;  and  the  lands  to 
be  certified  to  the  State  as  the  work  progresses,  with  a  pro- 
vision of  forfeiture  in  case  of  failure."  it  seems  to  ns  that 
these  provisions  are  sufficiently  ample  to  secure  the  desired 
ends,  and  that  question  can  not  be  raised  as  to  the  propriety  of 
grants  made  under  such  restrictions. 

We  have  already  said  that  by  the  reservation  of  a  portion 
of  the  lands  within  a  certain  distance  of  the  improvement  to 
be  sold  at  an  advanced  price,  the  government  is  kept  free  from 
loss,  and  we  may  here  add,  that  it  invariably  follows  that  the 
lands  thus  reserved  find  a  much  more  ready  sale,  by  reason  of 
their  contiguity  to  the  road  thus  constructed,  than  they  would 
have  had  under  ordinary  circumstances.. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  take  the  instance  of  the  Illinois 
Central  Boad,  and  from  the  statements  contained  in  the  Beport 
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before  ufl,  show  that  our  argaments  are  well-foundecL    The 
Commissioner  says : 

"The  groit  incrMse  in  eales  and  locaAioiit  of  land  has  occurred  in  those 
States  where  railroads  fa»Te  been  prqjected  and  mnts  made  for  them,  pr 
where  sach  works  are  in  oontemplatioii,  or  by  thc^ptoposed  coDStmctioii  of 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  CanaL  As  eTidence  of  this.^t»  I  would  state  that  the 
lands  withdrawn  from  sale  in  Illinois,  to  enablef  that  State  to  select  those 
gpranted  to  her  by  the  act  of  20th  SeptemberJa860,'^  were  agaia  brought 
into  market  in  July,  Angost,  and  September,  llsd,  dedacting,  of  course,  the 
2,095, OSa-f^^  acres  selected  by  her  under  tl^grant 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  80th  of  June  last, 
in  that  State  there  were  add  for  cash,  298,861  acres. 

Located  with  Land-warrants, 2,509,120    "  • 


Total, 2,807,981 

Bemg  about  one  and  a  quarter  million  more  than  all  the  lan^  sold  (exolnd- 
tag  the  locations  of  warrants)  during  the  prececUng  fiscal  year,  inaU  the 
land  State*  and  territorie$.^* 

Can  any  stronger  evidence  than  this  be  needed  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  beneficial  results  that  flow  from  such 
grants  ?  In  the  instance  which  we  have  quoted,  a  great  public 
work  has  been  advanced,  and  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
North  and  the  South  will  be  connected  by  iron  bands  as  well 
in  the  '^  fiir  West"  as  on  the  Atlantic  border.  The  agricultural 
and  mineral  products  of  that  grcAt  section  of  country  have, 
by  this  means,  been  afforded  facilities  for  an  additional  market; 
the  mail  &cilities  have  been  greatly  promoted ;  and  the  labor- 
ing classes  provided  with  an  extended  field  of  honorable  exer- 
tion: View  it  in  whatever  light  we  may,  the  results  must 
speak  in  the  most  audible  tones  of  its  high  practical  utilitv. 

It  is  fiur  to  presume,  or  rather,  it  would  he  unreasonable  to 
doubt,  that  the  same  beneficial  results  that  attended  this  will 
follow  in  all  sinular  cases.  The  general  benefits  growing  out 
of  the  grant  for  this  road  remain  to  be  seen ;  to  its  projectors 
it  may  oe  an  unprofitable  speculation ;  we  say  may  be,  not  that 
we  think  there  is  any  chance  of  it,  but  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  argument ;  it  may  be  years  before  it  will  pay  even  the 
interest  of  the  outlay ;  but  of  one  thing  we  may  be  assured, 
that  to  the  traveller,  to  the  merchant,  and  the  farmer,  its  bene- 
fits will  be  incalculable.  This  must  be  admitted  upon  all 
hands,  and  it  is  as  easy  to  believe  that  without  the  aid  of  the 
grant  it  would  never  have  been  accomplished. 

*  To  aid  in  the  oonatraction  of  a  railroad  from  Mobile  to  Ghicaga 
25 
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So  will  it  be  with  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific,  a  work  which, 
should  it  ever  be  completed,  will  throw  into  the  shade,  whether 
for  its  own  magnitude  or  its  general  importance,  any  work  ever 
contemplated ;  which  will  oring  the  extreme  en<k  of  this 
widely  •extended  Union  within  *' hailing  distance^'  of  each 
other,  and  transport  the  products  of  one  part  into  others 
where  their  consumption  may  be  demanded,  without  the  delay, 
expense,  and  danger  with  which-  their  transmission  is  now 
attended.  This  vast  design  will  never  be  accomplished  with- 
out the  intervention  of  the  government  through  the  medium 
of  the  public  lands,  and  we  do  not  doubt  but  that  the  popular 
sentiment  of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  such  a  grant,  in  the 
event  of  competent  and  reliable  men  being  selected  to  fulfill  the 
trust. 

We  will  turn  for  a  few  moments  to  the  proposition  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  public  lands,  which  has  been,  on  several  occa- 
sions seriously  urged  upon  Congress,  and  this  we  can  dispose  of 
in  a  few  words. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  government  part  with  her  interest 
in  these  lands  to  the  States  in  which  the  same  are  situated ;  can 
it  be  believed  that  the  settlement  of  the  same  would  be  by  any 
means  so  rapid  as  at  present,  or  can  it  be  supposed  that  the 
same  measures  for  their  survey,  management,  and  sale  would 
be  taken  ?  Most  assuredly  not  I  The  expenses  which  are  now 
a^reffated,  and  by  this  means  reduced,  would,  by  being 
brougnt  within  a  narrower  compass,  and  promising  smaller 
profits,  be  greatly  enhanced,  and  perhaps  the  work  would 
never  be  accomplished.  Thence  would  result  an  evil  of  which 
we  can  not  now  complain ;  the  amount  of  produce  would  be 
less  than  necessity  requires,  and  vast  bodies  of  land  would  lie 
upon  the  hands  of  the  States,  unsurveyed  and  unimproved. 

The  folly,  or  rather,  the  injustice  of  such  a  course  would  lie 
in  the  fabt  that  the  government  would  thus  be  giving  away, 
without  a  fair  consideration,  the  share  of  interest  which  the 
older  States  have  in  the  public  domain,  and  which,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

But,  the  States  do  not  need  them.  We  will  not  say  do  not 
want  them ;  for  States,  like  individuals,  want  all  they  can  get 
The  various  grants,  already  made,  insure  them  ample  benefits. 
Thus,  for  every  township  of  land  surveyed,  they  are  entitled 
.  to  one  section,  or  one  square  mile  out  of  every  six,  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  By  the  act  of  4th  September,  1841,  they 
each  received  500,000  acres  for  internal  improvements ;  and 
under  the  "  Swamp  Land"  law  they  will  become  the  owners  of 
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much  valuable  timber-land,  and  much  land  which,  after  its 
reclamation,  will  become  very  valuable  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. By  these,  and  other  grants  which  we  need  not  specially 
enumerate^  a  goodly  share  of  substantial  benefits  have  accrued 
to  them^ — enough,  perhaps,  for  their  own  satisfaction. 

The  government  moreover,  as  the  owner  of  the  lands,  will 
be  much  more  likely  than  the  States,  to  make  judicious  uses 
of  such  portions  as  are  not  demanded  in  purchase,  by  liberal 
grants  thereof  for  praiseworthy  objects,  thus  advancing  not 
only  the  general  good  but  the  especial  interests  of  the  particu- 
lar States ;  a  system  already  well  organized  will  be  perpetu- 
ated, and  an  easv  road  to  competency  kept  open  to  tne  poor 
but  industrious  class  of  emigrants  who  are  daily  flocking  to  our 
shores. 

We  have  but  little  to  say  in  conclusion.  If  it  be  true,  as  we 
have  heard,  that  "facts  and  figures  speak  for  themselves"  there 
IS  no  necessity  of  comment. 

A  subject  hke  the  present  possesses  but  little  of  that  general 
interest  which  attaches  to  magazine  literature ;  there  is  small 
room  for  rhetorical  display,  and  still  less  for  imagination  or 
fancy.  Mr.  WOson  has  succeeded  in  making  more  than  read* 
able  reports ;  they  are  indeed,  as  we  characterized  them  at  the 
outset,  highly  interesting  and  important  public  documents,  and 
although  they  are  the  work  of  one  attached  to  a  different  polit- 
ical creed,  still  as  coming  from  one  whose  services  have  been 
retained  by  the  present  administration,  the  ability  by  which 
they  are  characterized,  must  be  conceded.  Had  it  been  our 
purpose  to  examine  the  reports  as  political  documents,  we 
mignt  have  found  points  of  difference,  but  our  objects,  as 
stated  in  another  part  of  this  article,  had  little  or  no  relation 
to  party  questions. 

We  have  thus,  as  we  conceive,  established  the  several  points 
upon  which  we  stated  we  intended  touching ;  we  have  shown 
that  very  considerable  revenues  have  already  been  derived 
from  the  public  lands,  and  that  still  larger  results  may  be  ex- 
pected ;  we  have  also  shown  that  the  advantages  have  not  all 
been  in  favor  of  the  States  in  which  these  lands  are*  situated, 
and  it  now  remains  for  us  to  insist  that  proper  guards  be 
placed  against  their  willful  waste ;  that  the  present  system  be 
extended  as  far  and  wide  as  possible,  and  the  rights  and  inter- 
ests of  the  honest  settler  consulted  in  preference  to  the  plun- 
dering schemes  of  reckless  speculators. 
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DESTINY., 

▲     P0RTUGUB8B     TBADITIOK. 


BT  oou»saL  udolov. 


Thebs  is  a  tradition  among  the  Porttmiese,  that  certain  pre- 
dons  stones  mle  particular  months,  and  confer  upon  persons 
born  nnder  their  mfluence,  certain  qualities  of  body  and  of 
mind.  According  to  the  authority  before  us,  they  are  con- 
nected in  the  following  manner : 

January. . .  .Jasper Constancy  and  fidelity. 

February. .  .Amethyst This  stone  preaenres  from  strong  passions, 

and  insures  peace  of  mind. 

March. Bloodstone. Insures  courage  and  success  in  hazardous 

enterprises. 

April Sapphire  Diamond. fiepentance  and  innocence. 

May Bmerald. Success  in  love. 

June. Legate. Long  life  and  health. 

July Cornelian  ruby.. . .  The  fotgetfidneaB  of  evils  arising  from  broken 

friendship  or  fidtbless  lOTO. 

August . . .  .Sardonyx Conjugal  fidelity, 

September.  .Chiysolite. Preseryes  firom  or  cures  folly. 

Qctol)er OpaL Misfortune  and  hope. 

NoTember .  .Topas ildelity  in  friendship. 

December. .  .Turquoise. The  most  brilliant  success  in  every  enter- 
prise or  drcumsiance  in  life.  '<  He  who 
possesses  s  turquoise  is  always  sure  of 
his  friends.'* . 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  important  to  go  into  a  history  of 
these  traditionary  beliefs,  nor  need  we  stop  to  give  a  descrip- 
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tiou  of  the  stones  whicl^  confer  such  distinguishing  character- 
istics upon  the  different  members  of  the  human  fiumly.  It 
does  seem,  however,  that  some  men  are  bom  to  greatness,  while 
some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them ;  others,  with  just  as 
fidr  prosoecH  .with  ^uite  as  much  energy,  and  mayhap  more 
merit,  exhibit  in  their  life  nothing  more  than  a  series  of  misfor- 
tunes, against  which  no  foresight  would  seem  to  protect  them, 
and  no  prudence  guard  them.  In  the  hands  or  some  people 
every  thmg  turns  to  gold ;  while^  in  those  of  others,  even  gold 
itself  becomes  dross. 

Sterne  says,  ''  there  is  no  resisting  our  &te ;"  and  Shake- 
speare halh  enunciated  the  dictum,  tlutt "  there's  a  divinity  that 
shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how  we  wiU."  It  is  yet  a 
consolation  to  know,  that    . 

*' Intrepid  yirtae  triumphs  over  fate ; 
.    The  good  can  nerer  be  unfortunate  1" 

In  the  battle  of  life,  energy,  economy,  and  prudence  may  be 
relied  on  as  champions,  who  wiU  insure  to  their  votary  ulti- 
mate success;  and  no  possible  chain  of  misfortunes  can  en- 
tirely overwhelm  the  man,  who  possesses  the  three  faculties 
above  mentioned.  Let  a  man  rely  upon  his  own  exertions, 
discard  offices  and  fiunily  expectations,  and  steady  attention  to 
his  bufflness,  of  whatever  name  or  kind,  is  the  great  turquoise, 
which  will  insure  him  success  and  friendship. 

It  has  been  said  that  life's  a  dream. 

And  things  are  not  just  what  they  seem; 

And  that,  indeed,  we  only  think 

We  dress  onrselTes,  or  take  a  drink ; 

That  we  are  all  somnambulists, 

That  eyery  thing  by  chance  eidats, 

And  not  a  mortal  e'er  can  know, 

Whence  he  hath  come^  or  where  will  go. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  we  see 

Han  has  a  ruling  destiny; 

In  proof  of  which,  the  spangled  sky 

Spreads  to  our  eyes  her  lights  on  high ; 

And  when  bright  science  raised  the  veil, 

Afitrology  could  tell  a  tale, 

And  drawing  knowledge  from  aAir, 

Gould  read  a  iate  in  erery  star. 

But  it  ig  not  by  stars  alone. 

The  destiny  of  man  is  known ; 
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For  the  dark  mine  holds  many  a  gem. 

Potent  the  ills  of  life  to  stem ; 

And  eyery  month  has  some  one  stone, 

By  Fate  Qelected  as  its  own ; 

A  tAliRmaw  the  good  to  guard, 

A  charm  the  ills  of  life  to  ward. 

1. 

She  who  is  bom  when  the  yotmg  year 

Just  starting,  springs  from  Chaos'  arm«, 
Beceiyes  a  Jasper  bright  and  dear, 

Ritron  of  yirtue*8  highest  charms. 
Implicitly  rely  on  her, 

A  bright  example  shall  she  be  \ 
For  these  upon  her  life  conto 

Fidelity  and  constancy. 


The  second  mcmth  is  jdned  by  Fate 

To  Ameth^tf  of  yiolet  hue ; 
And  if  thou  here  wouldst  seek  a  mate, 

I  warrant  thee  a  partner  true : 
To  these  no  fickle  airs  belong, 

They  axe  not  ibolish,  harsh,  unkind ; 
This  stone  secures  from  passions  strong^ 

And  grants  them  peace  of  mind. 

8. 

Wouldst  thou  seek  one  courageous,  firm, 

One  to  protect  when  dangers  lower, 
One  in  decision  prompt  and  stem, 

Yet  kind  with  all  his  power  f 
The  third  month  and  the  bright  BloodiUme 

Insure  both  courage  and  success ; 
Seek  him ;  when  to  his  arms  thou*st  flown. 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  loye  him  less. 


The  Soj^hire  Diamond  reigns  supreme 
O'er  the  fourth  month  of  eyery  year; 

And  he  wiU  still  preserre  esteem, 
Who  dates  his  birth-day  here ; 
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He  wOl  repent  all  otiIb  donei 

And  kindness  will  dispenaey 
And  truly  at  jonr  feet  lay  down 

A  heart  of  innocence. 

5. 

Know'fit  thou  a  mmd  pure^  firm,  and  triM^ 

A  mind  of  strength  and  worth  ? 
Wouldst  thou  possess  this  jewel  too, 

Found  seldom  on  this  earth? 
Go  seek  with  hope— the  IhnerdltPt  thine. 

Go — an  thy  doubts  remoye : 
It  is  the  earnest  and  the  sign. 

Of  iUll  success  in  love. 

6. 

Say,  dost  thou  wish  for  life  and  health, 

The  pleasures  which  on  them  await ; 
The  comforts  and  the  Joys  of  wealth, 

WMch  stni  attend  the  great? 
That  when  old  age  has  bared  thy  head. 

Thy  limbs  should  yet  ftel  youth? 
Bigoice  that  thus  thy  lot  has  sped, 

The  Legate  gives  them  both. 

7. 

Say,  hast  thou  loyed  with  all  the  soul, 

A  young  and  artless  being  loves? 
Have  all  deceived  ?    Shake  off  control. 

The  Buby  all  thy  care  removes. 
How  deep  soe'er  the  sting  has  gone, 

The  Bu^  still  can  heal  the  smart, 
For  with  it  oomes,  when  all  have  flown, 

Forgetftihiess  of  heart 

a 

A  loving  and  a  fidihful  mate 
^  Is  better  than  the  brightest  gem 
That,  in  the  pride  of  sovereign  state, 

Glitters  in  regal  diadeoL 
Wouldst  thou  have  such  to  share  thy  heart? 

Then,  in  this  month,  thy  search  should  be ; 
The  Sardonyx  the  bliss  imparts 

Of  conjugal  fideliiy. 
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0. 

If  th<Kiy  by  any  froward  deed 

Hasi  caoaed  a  tender  heart  to  break. 
By  inadyertenoe  caoaed  to  bleed 

A  tender  boaom  for  thj  sake ; 
Take  oouzage  yet — ^bear  up  in  spite 

Of  the  dark  brow  of  mehmcholy ; 
ne  triumph's  thine.    The  ChryBoUte 

Completely  cures  from  folly. 

10. 

Has  stem  misfortune  weighed  thee  down 

And  pressed  thee  with  a  heayy  hand? 
Bear  up  beneath  her  loding  frown, 

Let  idth  and  love  thy  hope  expand. 
The  QpoZ  guides  thy  course  in  life, 

Giyes  power  with  all  its  storms  to  cope ; 
And  says,  in  tumult  and  in  strife, 

Still  in  misfortune,  hope. 

11. 

Wouldst  have  a  friend  more  kind  and  true 

In  cheerless  poyerty  than  power, 
Whose  bands  of  friendship  closer  drew^ 

As  more  the  tempests  lower? 
Seek  him,  upon  whose  natal  hour 

Her  yellow  light  tiie  TopoB  threw; 
For  in  that  heart  thoult  find  a  dower 

Bicher  than  all  Peru. 

12. 

But  thou  art  he  o*er  whose  diarmed  lifi» 

The  gems  have  thrown  the  brightest  late ; 
The  truest  friends,  the  kindest  wife, 

Success  in  enterprises  great 
Thine  is  the  Tarquam.    Go,  thy  friends 

Will  ne'er  desert — thy  life  shall  be 
Bright  as  the  sun  when  he  ascends, 

CSalm  as  his  setting  on  the  sea. 
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AMERICAN      LEADERS. 


No.  L— THOMAS  JEFFBB80N. 


The  fiftietli  anniyersarj  of  Independenoe  came  over  the 
American  mind,  with  a  sensible  impression  of  something  be- 

Jond  the  ordinary  succession  of  events.  The  death  of  Thomas 
efferson  and  of  John  Adams  on  iJie  4th  of  July.  1826,  was 
an  event  of  no  ordinary  import.  Indeed,  the  whole  range  of 
history  may  be  appealed  to  in  vain  to  produce  an  event  of 
equal  singularity  and  interest.  The  death  of  either  of  them 
on  the  4th  of  July  would  have  attracted  the  public  notice  as 
a  very  aflfecting  coincidence;  the  departure  of  both  on  the 
same  aay,  and  that,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  our  independence, 
impresses  us  with  a  feeling,  that  the  good  Providence,  whose 
interpositions  at  the  great  eras  of  our  history  have  ever  been 
devoutly  acknowledged,  was  pleased,  at  the  close  of  the  jubi- 
lee of  our  national  existence,  in  the  simultaneous  departure  of 
the  two  ^eat  men,  who  exercised  such  a  leading  agency  in 
asserting  it,  to  stamp  the  day  with  a  perpetual  seal  of  sacred- 
ness. 

It  was  a  very  extraordinary  circumstance,  among  those  which 
prepared  the  way  for  the  American  Revolution,  tnat  the  lead- 
ing colonies  of  the  North  and  South  were  equally  embarked 
in  it.  Settled  at  different  periods  from  different  caus^  and 
by  classes  of  men  wholly  unlike,  and  called  to  very  different 
fortunes,  for  a  century  after  their  foundation,  the  Northern 
and  Southern  colonies  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to 
feel  and  act  in  concert  on  any  qaestion,  much  less  on  one 
likely  to  call  into  exercise  every  description  of  local  prejudice. 
The  British  calculated  on  a  want  9f  concert  between  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  They  thought  the  South  would 
feel  no  sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  the  North,  and  that 
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the  North  would  look  with  jealousy  on  the  character  and  in- 
stitutions of  the  South.  Among  the  numerous  events  which 
occurred  to  frustrate  whatever  hopes  may  have  been  built  on 
this  foundation,  the  simultaneous'  appearance,  in  Massachusetts 
and  Virginia,  of  characters  corresponding  in  so  many  respects 
as  those  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  in  their  qusdi- 
fications  for  the  public  service,  was  not  the  least  important. 

Thomas  Jefferson  was  descended  from  ancestors,  who  had 
been  settled  in  "Virginia  for  some  generations.  Mis  father, 
Peter  Jefferson,  was  surveyor  of  the  State,  and  from  him  Mr. 
Jefferson  inherited  what  was  then  deemed  an  immense  fortune. 
He  was  born  near  the  spot  on  which  he  died,  in  the  county  of 
Albemarle,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1743.  At  this  time,  society  in 
Virginia  presented  very  nearly  the  same  division  of  ranks  that 
exists  in  England.  Tnere  was  the  landed  aristocracy,  shadow- 
ing forth  the  order  of  the  British  nobility ;  the  middle  class  of 
citizens,  consisting  principally  of  the  yeomanry,  and  common 
to  both  countries ;  and  a  feculum  of  beings,  as  they  were  called 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  corresponding  to  the  lowest  class  of  the  com- 
munity in  England.* 

Mr.  Jefferson,  by  birth,  belonged  to  the  aristocracy ;  but  the 
idle  and  voluptuous  life  that  prevailed  in  that  class  of  society 
had  no  charms  for  him.  From  the  first  moment  his  own  cha- 
racter disclosed  itself,  he  threw  himself  into  the  ranks  of  the 
people. 

^  His  youthful  studies  were  pursued  in  the  neighborhood  of 
his  father's  residence,  until  he  was  removed  in  due  time  to 
William  and  Mary  College,  through  which  he  passed  with  high 
reputation  for  talent,  industry,  and  scholarship.  Selecting  the 
profession  of  the  law,  he  commenced  and  pursued  its  studies 
under  George  Wythe,  a  master  well  worthy  of  such  a  pupil. 
In  this  school  he  acquired,  as  far  as  such  things  are  matters  of 
acquisition,  that  unrivalled  neatness,  system,  and  method  in 
business,  which,  through  aU  his  future  life,  and  in  every  office 
which  he  filled,  enabled  him  to  accomplish  the  most  arduous 
and  midtiplied  duties  with  decision,  punctuality,  and  in  the 
most  perfect  form  of  execution. 

It  has  been  a  prevalent  error  that  Mr.  Jefferson  made  no 
figure  at  the  bar.  The  case  was  far  otherwise.  There  still  re- 
main in  his  handwriting  a  number  of  arguments  delivered  by 
him  at  the  bar  upon  some  of  the  most  mtricate  questions  of 
the  law,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  most  competent  authorities, 

♦  Mr,  Wirt's  Discourse,  p.  26. 
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vindicate  his  daim  to  the  first  honois  of  the  profession.  It 
might,  indeed,  with  all  persons  acquainted  with  the  talents 
and  perseverance  of  Mr.  JeflFerson,  have  been  admitted,  with- 
out any  proof  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  a  profound  adept  in  the 
profession  of  his  voluntary  choice  and  pursuit.  It  is  true  he 
was  not  distinguished  in  public  debate.  This  was  merely  a 
physical  defect.  He  wanted  volume  and  compass  of  voice  for 
a  large  assembly ;  and  his  voice,  from  the  excess  of  his  sensi- 
bility, instead  of  rising  with  his  feelings  and  conceptions,  sunk 
under  their  pressure,  and  became  guttural  and  inarticulate. 
The  consciousness  of  this  infirmity  repressed  any  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  Mr,  Jefferson,  to  speak  in  large  deliberative  assem- 
blies. It  is  an  additional  proof  of  his  intellectual  ascendency, 
that  he  rose,  in  the  morning  of  life,  to  the  height  of  influence, 
from  which  he  never  aiter  aescended,  without  naving  the  com- 
mand of  what  is  generdly  considered  the  necessary  instrument 
of  controlling  popular  bodies. 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  still  a  student  of  law  at  Williamsburg, 
when,  in  1766,  the  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry  against  the 
stamp  act  were  moved  in  the  Aflsembly  of  Yirginia.    He  was 

S resent  during  the  whole  of  the  extraordinary  and  memorable 
ebate,  in  the  door  of  communication  between  the  lobby  and 
the  house.  He  has  left  an  account  of  the  scene  in  his  own 
words.  The  opposition  to  the  last  resolution  was  most  vehe- 
ment The  deoate,  to  use  the  strong  expression  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, became  "  most  bloodv ;"  but  it  was  carried  by  a  single 
vote.  "  I  well  remember,"  continues  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  ac- 
count, "  the  cry  of  ^TreasoTC  by  the  speaker  echoed  from  every 
part  of  the  house  against  Mr.  Heniy.  I  well  remember  his 
pause,  and  tiie  admirable  address  with  which  he  recovered 
mmself,  and  baffled  the  chai^  thus  vociferated." 

It  has  been  pointed  out  as  one  of  the  features  of  the  parallel 
which  has  been  run  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams, 
that  this  interesting  event  in  the  former's  life  took  place  when 
he  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  age  at  which  Mr.  Adams,  in 
1761,  had  listened  to  the  thrilling  eloquence  of  James  Otis,  on 
the  subject  of  WrUa  of  assistance. 

From  this  time  onward,  Mr,  Jefferson  stood  forward  as  a 
chJEunpion  of  his  country.  •  He  adopted,  as  the  motto  of  his 
seals :  "ji6  eo  libertas,  a  quo  spiriius^"  Bud  ^^JResistance  to  tyrants 
is  obedience  to  GfodJ*^  His  first  official  participation  in  the  coun- 
cils of  the  day  was  as  a  member  of  the  State  Convention  of 
Virginia,  which,  in  1774,  appointed  the  first  delegates  to  the 
Continental  Congress.    On  his  way  to  Williamsburg  he  fell 
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sick ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  drcnmstance,  sent  forward, 
to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  Convention,  a  draft  of  instmo- 
tions  to  the  delegates  whom  Virginia  might  send.  This  paper 
was  read  by  the  members,  and  published  by  them,  under  the 
title  of  "-A  Summary  View  of  the  Bights  of  Independent  Ameri- 
CO."  A  copy  of  this  work  haying  found  its  way  to  England,  it 
received  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Burke,  such  alterations  as  were 
necessary  to  suit  it  to  the  meridian  of  the  opposition  in  that 
country,  and  appeared  in  a  new  edition  in  London.  This  cir- 
cumstance, as  Mr.  Jefferson  afterwards  learned,  procured  the 
insertion  of  his  name  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  which,  however, 
did  not  pass  in  Parliunent.  The  effect  of  this  work  on  Lord 
Dunmore,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  was  excessive.  At  the 
time  of  its  appearance  at  Williamsburg,  he  put  no  bounds  to 
the  expressions  of  his  anger,  or  of  his  purpose  of  revenge. 

In  the  year  1776,  Mr.  Jefferson,  although,  of  course,  one  of 
the  youngest  members  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  was  desig- 
nated to  prepare  the  answer  to  wnat  was  called  Lord  Nortirs 
"  Conciliatory  Proposition."  It  remains  on  record,  and  pos- 
sesses the  characteristic  marks  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  mind,  and  of 
the  spirit  of  the  time. 

In  the  same  year,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress ;  but  being  deputed  contingentljr  (to  sup- 
ply the  place  of  Peyton  Randolph,)  ne  did  not  take  his  seat  at 
the  commencement  of  the  session.  Five  days  aft^er  the  ap- 
pointment of  General  Washington  as  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  armies,  Mr.  Jenerson  first  took^  his  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  Continental  Congress. 

The  circumstances  of  his  appointment  the  following  year  to 
draft  the  Declaration  of  Lidependence  were  these :  To  prevent 
delay,  in  the  event  of  the  passage  of  Mr.  Adams'  resolution, 
^'  to  adopt  such  gavemmerU  as  wovM^  in  the  opinion  of  the  repre^ 
sentatives  of  the  people,  best  conduce  to  the  happiness  and  safety  of 
Aeir  constituents  in  particular,  and  America  in  general"  A  Com- 
mittee was  chosen  by  ballot  to  prepare  a  Declaration  of  Inde- 
fendence.  This  Committee  consisted  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
ohn  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Boger  Sherman,  and  Robert 
£.  Livingston.  The  members  are  supposed  to  have  been  ar- 
ranged in  the  foregoing  order,  accordmg  to  the  number  of 
votes  which  each  received.  Mr.  Jefferson  had,  therefore,  re- 
ceived the  highest  number,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  next  highest 
number  of  votes. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  standing  thus  at  the  head  of 
the  Committee,  were  requested  by  the  other  members  of  it  to 
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act  as  a  Bub^Committee,  and  to  prepare  the  draft.  A  friendly 
altercation  took  place  between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams, 
by  which  of  them  the  Declaration  should  be  drawn,  each  nrg* 
ing  the  honorable  task  on  the  other.  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up 
the  paper,  which,  after  some  small  alterations  by  Dr.  Franklin 
and  Mr.  Adams,  was  reported  to  Congress.  The  original  draft, 
as  brought  by  Mr.  Jefferson  from  his  study,  and  submitted  to 
the  other  members  of  the  Committee,  with  slight  interlineations 
in  the  handwritings  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  Mr.  Adams,  is  still 
in  existence.  The  merit  of  this  paper  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  Some 
changes  were  made  in  it  by  the  Committee,  and  others  by  Con- 
gress, while  it  was  under  discussion ;  but  none  of  these  changes 
altered  the  tone,  the  frame,  the  arrangement,  or  the  general 
character  of  the  instrument.  Its  burning  words  of  defiance 
and  resolute  resistance  are  Jefferson's.  As  a  composition,  the 
Declaration  is  Mr.  Jefferson's.  It  is  the  production  of  his 
mind ;  and  the  high  honor  of  "  it  belongs  to  him  clearly  and 
absolutely."* 

Although  not  participating  in  pubhc  debate,  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Jefferson  over  the  minds  oi  the  members,  through  the 
channels  of  private  intercourse,  was  early  felt.  **  Though  a 
silent  member,"  (said  one  of  his  co-patnot8,t)  "he  was  so 
prompt,  frank,  explicit,  and  decisive  upon  Committees — ^not 
even  Siajnuel  Adams  was  more  so — ^that  he  soon  seized  my 
heart"  On  the  great  occasion  which  had  now  arrived,  all  this 
influence  was  successfully  put  forth ;  and  while  Adams  was 
sustaining  the  Declaration  with  the  strength  of  his  impassioned 
oratory,  Jefferson  was  operating  to  the  same  end  by  all  the 
resources  of  an  unrivall^  personal  influence. 

In  September,  1776,  Mr.  Jefferson  waa  appointed  Minister 
to  France ;  but  the  situation  of  his  family  compelled  him  to 
decline  the  appointment;  and  the  same  cause  requiring  his 
presence  at  home,  led  him  to  resign  his  seat  in  Congress.  He 
was,  however,  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in 
Virginia.  The  following  year  he  entered,  with  Pendleton  and 
Wythe,  on  the  discharge  of  a  duty  intimately  connected  with 
the  higher  and  final  objects  of  the  Bevolution,  as  far  as  Yir- 

g'nia  was.  concerned — a  revision  of  the  laws  of  that  State, 
ne  of  his  distinguished  associates  withdrew  from  the  work, 
and  the  other  died  shortly  after  its  commencement,  leaving 
both  the  responsibility  and  the  glory  to  Mr.  Jefferson.  In 
June,  1779,  he  presented  thS  result  of  his  labors  to  the  Legis- 

*  Mr.  Webster's  Discoune.  f  letter  of  .Tohii  Adama^  2d  August^  1823. 
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lature,  in  what  is  called  the  Eevised  Code.  In  adapting  this 
code  to  the  political  condition  of  Virginia,  under  a  republican 
government,  he  found  it  necessary  to  materially  modify,  or 
rather  to  re-mould  the  foundations  of  the  commonwealth.  The 
most  important  of  these  alterations  were  those  relating  to 
primogeniture,  entailS;  and  the  Established  Church,  and  those 
prohibiting  the  ftirther  importation-  of  slaves.  The  law  of 
primogeniture,  on  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  law  of  en- 
tails, the  aristocracy  of  the  State  was  founded,  was  now  re- 
pealed, and  with  it  the  laws  making  provision  for  the  support 
of  an  Established  Church,  at  the  expense  of  the  State.  The 
preamble  of  the  bUl  establishing  religious  freedom  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  was  esfceemed  by  Mr.  Jefferson  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts,  and  the  measure  itself,  one  of  his  best  services  to  his 
country.  The  legislative  enactments  now  alluded  to,  form  of 
course  but  a  small  part  of  the  entire  revision  of  the  laws. 
The  collection  of  bilk  reported  by  Messrs.  Jefferson,  Pendle- 
ton, and  Wythe  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  twenty -six,  and 
constitute  a  well-digested  and  comprehensive  system  of  juris- 
prudence. 

In  1779,  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  the  place 
of  Patrick  Henry.  He  filled  the  chair  of  State,  at  a  time  of 
great  anxiety  and  peril  for  the  State  of  Virginia,  which  be- 
came, at  this  period,  the  theatre  of  war.  Benedict  Arnold  in- 
vaded and  ravaged  those  portions  of  it  within  reach,  by  pre- 
datory incursions.  An  attempt  was  subsequently  made  to  im- 
peach the  conduct  of  Mr.  Jefferson  in  the  discharge  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  this  crisis.  His  defense,  however,  was 
prompt,  and  so  triumphant,  that  he  received  from  the  House 
of  Delegates,  before  whom  the  investigation  was  conducted,  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  for  his  impartial,  upright,  and  at- 
tentive administration  while  in  office. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Jefferson  wrote  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  in  answer 
to  the  written  queries  of  M.  Barlie  Marbois,  then  resident  in 
this  country.  The  following  year  the  work  was  corrected  and 
enlarged ;  and  re-printed,  in  a  translation,  in  France.  No  pub- 
lication, which  had  appeared  in  America  before  it,  can  be 
placed  on  a  level,  as  a  literary  composition,  with  the  "  Notes 
on  Virginia ;"  and  the  office,  which  was  discharged  by  Mr. 
Jefferson,  in  this  vindication  of  his  country,  against  the  mis- 
representation of  foreign  popular  writers  of  great  celebrity, 
was  not  unworthy  of  one  who  had  shown  himself  so  able  a 
leader  in  her  political  councils.  It  is  a  work  which,  under 
any  circumstances,'  would  secure  to  its  author  a  permanent 
literary  reputation. 
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In  1782,  Mr.  Jefferson  returned  to  the  Continental  Congress. 
The  following  year  lie  prepared  a  draft  of  a  constitution  to  be 
offered  to  the  Convention,  expected  to  be  called  that  year,  to 
reform  the  Constitution  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  also 
the  author  of  the  preamble  of  the  Constitution,  which  had 
been  adopted  in  Vir^ia,  in  1776.  In  the  plan  of  a  Constitu- 
tion, drawn  up  by  him  in  1783,  Mr.  Jefferson  introduced  the 
principles  of  a  representation  in  the  Legislature,  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  qualified  yoters,  and  a  general  rignt  of  suf- 
frage. These  principles  had  been  maintained  against  the  un- 
equal representation  and  limited  suffrage  of  the  existing  Con- 
stitution in  Mr.  Jefferson's  "  Notes  on  Virginia ;"  and  in  several 
able  subsequently  written  letters,  they  had  been  cogently  ad- 
vocated anew,  in  support  of  such  a  reform  of  the  Constitution 
of  Virginia  as  was  demanded  by  the  principles  of  republican- 
ism. 

In  1784,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  busy  with  the  mint  and  coinage 
question,  and  was  the  author  of  our  present  system  of  decimal 
coins;  in  the  same  year,  he  was  associated  with  Franklin, 
Adamsj  Jay,  and  Laurens,  in  a  plenipotentiary  commission^ 
addressed  to  the  several  powers  of  Europe.  By  the  two  first 
of  these  Commissioners,  m  conjunction  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  the 
treaty  of  Prussia  was  negotiated  at  the  Hague  in  1785.  In 
that  year,  Mr.  Jefferson  waacelected  our  Minister  to  France. 
His  reputation  was  already  established  among  the  learned  men 
of  that  country,  by  the  translation  of  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia," 
and  procured  him  an  enviable  access  to  the  vast  scientific 
and  hterary  resources  of  Paris. 

In  the  great  work  which  meantime  was  going  on  at  home — 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — ^Mr. 
Jefferson  had  no  immediate  participation.  The  same  is  true 
of  Mr.  Adams,  who  was  at  the  same  period  in  England.  They 
had  both,  indeed,  furnished  models  oi  constitutions,  coinciding 
in  the  leading  principles  of  representative  government ;  Mr. 
Adams,  in  the  Constitution  which  had  been  adopted  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  that  which  he  haa  prepared  for 
Virginia.  But  the  direct  agency  of  framing  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution passed,  to  a  considerable  degree,  into  the  hands  of  the 
younger  patriots  of  the  Revolutionary  age,  and  of  the  genera- 
tion whicn  was  rising  up  in  succession  to  them,  the  leaders  of 
the  classes  being  Madison  and  Hamilton. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  organization 
of  the  government,  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  by  the  urgent  solicita- 
tion of  General  Washington,  prevailed  upon  to  the  acceptance  of 
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the  Department  of  State :  in  which  offioe  he  gave  the  tone, 
under  the  Preadent,  to  tne  foreign  policy  of  the  country.  It 
waj9  during  his  administration  of  this  department  that  the 
French  revolution  burst  forth ;  and  the  division  of  feeling' con- 
sequent upon  it,  began  to  exhibit  itself  amon^  the  American 
people,  like  most  of  the  other  patriots  of  me  Bevolution, 
Mr.  Jefferson  aimed  to  hold  the  golden  mean  between  the  vio- 
lent extremes  of  public  opinion.  His  skill  and  firmness  were 
as  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  correspondence  with  M. 
Gtenet,  as  in  that  witn  Mr.  Hammond.  When  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  administration  to  take  a  decided  step,  the  pro- 
clamation of  neutrality  was  resolved  upon,  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Cabinet 

It  was  not  lonff,  however,  before  the  divisions  of  opinion, 
which  existed  in  the  community,  manifested  themselves  in  the 
Cabinet  of  General  Washington  too  decisively,  for  that  harmo- 
nious action  necessary  to  the  wel&re  of  the  State.  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, unable  to  act  with  General  Hamilton,  who,  with  talents 
of  the  highest  order,  entertained,  on  most  points,  political 
opinions  variant  firom  his  own,  retired  from  the  administration, 
with  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  an 
elegant  and  philosophic  leisure.  An  ample  library  and  scien- 
tific apparatus,  an  unconquerable  thirst  for  learning  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  highly  refined  taste,  furnished  resources  abund- 
antly sufficient  to  occupy  him  in  his  seclusion. 

Tjo  the  gratification  of  this  purpose,  the  will  of  the  people 
opposed  an  insuperable  obstacle.  On  tne  retirement  of  Ghsneral 
Washington  horn  the  Presidency,  the  weight  of  an  influence 
which  prevailed  equally  in  all  hearts,  and  over  all  interests  and 
j>arties,  ceased  to  be  felt.  The  country  was  now,  for  the  first 
time,  canvassed  for  the  election  of  a  chief-magistrate ;  and  the 
two  parties  were  arrayed  against  each  other.  It  would  be 
wholly  out  of  place  to  attempt  a  historjr  of  these  divi- 
sions, which  were  now,  fbr  the  first  time,  manifested  in  a  pre- 
sidential election.  Their  basis  may  possibly  be  sought,  in 
geo^phical  limits,  which  will  be  found,  in  too  many  instances, 
to  lie  at  the  foundation  of  our  various  political  controversies. 
Mr.  Adams  had  the  votes  North  of  the  Delaware,  and  Mr. 
Jefferson  a  very  large  majority  of  those  South. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams  entered  upon  their  respective 
duties  with  feelings  most  cordial  towards  each  other.  What- 
ever feelings  had  mingled  with  tiie  controversy,  in  the  minds 
of  a  consioerable  portion  of  the  community,  there  was  no  cool- 
ness between  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams.    In  the  chair  of 
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the  Senate,  Mr.  Jeffeisoii  distinguished  himself  as  a  dignified 
presiding  officer.  That  gravity  and  decorum,  which  had  sub- 
sisted unimpaired  during  the  diiscussions  of  the  former  admin- 
istration, stul  characterized  its  proceedings.  No  other  proof 
of  the  respectable  character  of  the  {)arliamentar7  proceedings 
of  the  Senate  at  this  period,  and  during  the  preceoing  admin- 
istrations, need  be  sought,  than  the  Manual  which  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son compiled  during  Es  Tice-Presidency,  and  the  practice  of 
the  Senate  itself. 

During  the  Tioe-Presidenoy  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  the  political 
division  of  the  American  £unily  reached  its  crisis.  The  foreign 
relations  of  the  country  furnisned  the  chief  aliment,  and  these 
had  been  made  to  assume  the  most  embarrassinff  forms,  by  aJl 
the  preliminary  measures  of  war.  In  the  resuR  of  the  presi- 
dential contest,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  elected  to  the  chief-magis- 
tracy of  the  country. 

He  entered  on  tlus  exalted  station  under  the  most  favorable 
circumstances,  and  with  every  disposition  to  avail  himself  of 
themi  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  Peace  was  concluded 
wil^  France  by  a  treaty  already  negotiated.  This  circumstance 
authorized  a  general  reduction  of  the  military  establishments 
of  the  country.  A  reduction  of  the  naval  establishment  had 
been  already  oegun,  and  the  removal  of  the  burden  of  taxation 
was  an  easy  consequence.  Our  foreign  commerce  released  from 
all  its  embarrassments,  by  the  treaties  with  France  and  England, 
and  continually  extending  itself  to  meet  the  consumption  of  a 
most  rapidly  mcreasing  population,  poured  a  tide  of  wealth 
into  the  treasury,  and  fiirmshed  the  means  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt.  In  his  inaugural  address,  Mr.  Jefferson 
speaks  in  confident  terms  of  the  prosperous  state  in  which  he 
found  the  country  on  his  accession  to  the  chair  of  State. 

But  while  Mr.  Jefferson  strenuously  pursued  the  policy  of 
retrenchment,  under  circumstances  which  so  remarkably  fa- 
vored the  application  of  that  policy,  he  ajlventured  on  one 
measure  wluch  might  have  startled  an  infant  government,  even 
as  a  matter  of  finance ;  and  which,  in  itspolitical  relations,  was 
of  the  boldest  and  most  decided  cast.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
dwell  upon  the  purchase  of  Louisiana ;  nor  will  this  generation 
be  fully  able  to  do  justice  to  the  subject,  in  all  its  conse- 
quences. * 

Although  Mr.  Jefferson  was  the  first  President  who  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  administration  gain  stren^h 
from  year  to  year  among  me  people,  he  declined  a  nomination 
as  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  in  of&oe,  and  retired  from  public 

26 
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life  in  1809.  Thenceforward  he  took  no  part  in  public  affidrs. 
When  the  library  of  Congreas  was  destroyed  in  1814,  in  the 
disgraceful  sack  of  Washington,  Mr.  Jefferson  promptly  placed 
his  own  at  the  command  of  that  body,  and  thus  consented,  for 
the  sake  of  animating  the  spirits  of  the  country,  at  a  moment 
of  depression,  to  deprive  himself  of  the  cherished  resources  of 
his  philosophic  retreat. 

(m  the  return  of  peace,  he  devoted  himself  to  a  new  and 
noble  enterprise,  the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 
This  magnificent  institution  is  justly  called  "his  work ;  his  the 
first  conceotion ;  his  the  whole  impulse  and  direction ;  his  the 
varied  ana  beautiful  architecture,  and  the  entire  superintend- 
ence of  its  erection ;  the  whole  scheme  of  its  studies,  its  organ- 
ization and  government,  are  his."* 

This  great  enterprise  filled  up  the  closing  years  of  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson's me.  Temperance,  industry,  and  method  had  enabled 
him  also,  as  it  were,  to  multiply  Ins  existence,  and  to  crowd 
into  one  life  ojb^ects  seemingly  numerous,  and  vast  enough  for 
many. lives.  The  mere  reception  and  entertainment  of  visit* 
ors,  drawn  to  his  abode  by  his  splendid  reputation,  was  almost 
enough  to  fill  the  hours  of  a  msj  day.  The  following  de- 
scription of  his  abode  may  be  not  inappropriately  introomced 
here: 

**  The  minsion-house  at  MonUceUo  was  built  aad  fiimished  in  the  days  of 
bis  prosperify.  In  its  dimensions,  its  architecture,  its  arrangements^  and 
omamentSi  it  was  such  a  one  as  became  the  character  and  the  fortune  of  the 
man.  It  stands  upon  an  elliptic  plain,  formed  by  cutting  down  the  apex  of 
a  mountain ;  and,  on  the  west,  stretching  away  to  north  and  south,  it  com- 
mands a  yiew  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  brings 
under  the  eje  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  horizons  in  the  world ; 
while,  on  the  east,  it  presents  an  extent  of  prospect,  bounded  only  by  the 
spherical  form  of  the  earth,  in  which  nature  seems  to  sleep  in  eternal  repose, 
as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  contrasts  with  the  rude  and  rolling  grandeur 
on  the  west  In  the  wide  prospect,  and  scattered  to  the  north  and  south, 
are  sereral  detached  mountains,  which  contribute  to  animate  and  diyerdfy 
this  enchantiDg  landscape ;  and  among  them,  to  the  south,  Williss'  moun- 
tiun.  From  this  summit,  the  philosopher  was  wont  to  enjoy  that  spectacle, 
among  the  most  sublime  of  nature's  operations,  the  looming  of  distant 
mountains;  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  planets,  and  the  greater  revo- 
lution of  the  celestial  sphere.  From  this  summit,  too,  the  patriot  could  look 
down,  with  unmtermpted  vision,  upon  the  wide  expanse  of  the  world,  for 
which  he  considered  himself  bom ;  and  upward,  to  the  open  and  vaulted 

*  Wirt's  Difloourse. 
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heavens  which  seemed  to  approach,  as  if  to  keep  him  in  mind  of  his  high 
responsibility.  It  is,  indeed,  a  prospect  in  which  you  see  and  feel,  at  once, 
that  nothing  mean  or  little  could  live.  It  is  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those 
great  and  high-souled  principles  which  formed  the  elements  of  his  character, 
and  was  a  most  noble  and  appropriate  post,  for  such  a  sentinel  oyer  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  man. 

"Approaching  the  house  on  the  east,  the  visitor  instinctively  paused  to 
cast  around  one  thrilling  glance  at  this  magnificent  panorama ;  and  then 
passed  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  been  previously  informed,  he 
would  immediately  perceive  that  he  was  entering  the  house  of  no  common 
man.  In  the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  which  opens  before  him,  he  marks  no 
tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments ;  but  before,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  all 
around,  the  eye  is  struck  and  gratified  with  objects  of  science  and  taste,  so 
classed  and  arranged,  as  to  produce  their  finest  effect  On  one  side  speci- 
mens of  sculpture  set  out,  in  such  order,  as  to  exhibit,  at  a  coup  cPcnl,  the 
historical  progress  of  that  art ;  from  the  first  rude  attempts  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  our  country,  tip  to  that  exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great 
patriot  hunself,  from  the  master  hand  of  CaraccL  On  the  other  side,  the 
visitor  sees  displayed  a  vast  collection  of  specimens  of  Indian  art,  their 
paintings,  weapons,  ornaments,  and  manufactures ;  on  another,  an  array  of 
the  fossil  productions  of  our  country,  mineral  and  animal ;  the  polished 
remains  of  those  colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  forests,  and  are  no 
more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  the  branching  honors  of  those  'monarchs 
of  the  waste'  that  still  people  the  wilds  of  the  American  continent 

"  From  this  hall  he  was  ushered  into  a  noble  saloon,  from  which  the 
glorious  landscape  of  the  west  again  burst  upon  his  view ;  and  which,  with- 
in, is  hung  thick  around  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil — ^histori- 
csA  paintings  of  the  most  striking  subjects  from  all  countries,  and  all  ages; 
the  portraits  of  distinguished  men  and  patriots,  both  of  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, and  medallions  and  engravings  in  endless  profusion. 
.  '^  While  the  visitor  was  yet  lost  in  the  contemplation  of  these  treasures 
of  the  4urt8  and  sdenoes,  he  was  startied  by  the  approach  of  a  strong  and 
sprightiy  step,  and  turning  with  instinctive  reverence  to  the  door  of  en- 
trance, he  was  met  by  the  tall,  and  animated,  and  stately  figure  of  the  pa- 
triot himself'— his  countentnce  beaming  with  intelligence  and  benignity,  and 
his  outstretched  hand,  with  its  strong  and  cordial  pressure,  confirming  the 
courteous  welcome  of  his  lips.  And  then  came  that  charm  of  manner  and 
conversation  that  passes  all  description — so  cheerful,  so  unassuming,  so  free 
and  easy,  and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay,  that  even  the  young,  and  overawed 
and  embarrassed  visitor,  at  once  forgot  his  fears^  and  felt  himself  by  the 
side  of  an  old  and  familiar  fnend.  There  was  no  ^ort^  no  ambition  in  the 
conversation  of  the  philosopher.  It  was  as  simple  and  unpretending  as 
nature  itselfl  And  while  in  this  easy  manner  he  waa  pouring  out  instruc- 
tion, like  light  firom  an  inexhaustible  solar  fountain,  he  seemed  continually 
to  be  asking,  instead  of  giving  information.    The  visitor  felt  himself  lifted 
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by  the  contact,  into  fi  new  and  nobler  region  of  thought,  and  became  sur- 
^  prised  at  his  own  buojrancy  and  yigor.  He  could  not,  indeed,  help  being 
astounded,  now  and  then^  at  those  transcendent  leaps  of  the  mind,  which 
he  saw  made  without  the  slightest  exertion,  and  the  ease  with  which  this 
wonderful  man  played  with  subjects  which  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  con- 
sidering among  the  arffumenta  emcis  of  the  intellect  And  then  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  to  his  knowledge.  He  was  a  thorough  master  of  every 
subject  that  was  touched.  From  the  details  of  the  humblest  mechanic  art, 
up  to  the  highest  summit  of  science,  he  was  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and 
everywhere  at  home.  There  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any  terra  incognita  of 
the  human  understanding;  for,  what  the  stranger  had  Uiought  so,  he  now 
found  reduced  to  a  fiimiliar  garden-walk ;  and  all  this  carried  off  so  lightly, 
so  playfully,  so  gracefhlly,  so.  engagingly,  that  he  won  every  heart  that  ap- 
proached him,  as  certunly  as  he  astonished  every  mind." 

Mr.  Jefferson  was  in  stature  tall,  and  erect,  and  active  in 
his  movements.  He  possessed  a  taste  for  some  of  the  polite 
accomplishments,  particularly  for  music,  and  in  younger  life 
performed  occasionally  on  the  violin.  He  was  an  elegant 
scholar,  an  accomplished  linguist,  a  proficient  in  several  parts 
of  natural  science,  and  a  great  patron  of  literarv  enterprise. 
He  presided  for  many  years  over  the  American  rhilosophical 
Society  at  Philadelphia.  While  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  projected  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke  across 
the  continent,  and  much  of  the  success  of  that  well-conducted 
expedition  was  due  to  his  counsels. 

The  remarkable  parallel  which  has  been  traced  between  the 
lives  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams,  from  their  entrance  on 
public  life  to  their  departure  from  this  world,  makes  it  proper 
to  record  the  renewed  intercourse  of  their  declining  years. 
Their  early  friendship  and  cooperation  in  the  public  service^ 
their  temporary  separation,  and  subsequent  revived  intimacy, 
have  been  a  natural  theme  of  reflection  to  the  numerous  eulo- 
gists that  have  celebrated  their  lives  and  characters.  It  has 
been  beautifiiUy  observed,  "  that  the  streams  of  their  lives  were 
united  near  their  sources,  and,  joined  in  one  current,  had  forced 
their  way  through  mounds  of  earth,  and  swept  over  appalling 
barriers ;  but  at  length,  divided  in  their  course  by  a  rough 
island  of  rock,  they  rushed  by  its  opposing  sides  with  turbu- 
lent and  emulous  rapidity,  until  at  last  their  waters  were  com- 
mingled in  peace,  and  flowed  on,  tranquil  and  majestic,  into 
the  ocean  of  eternity."* 

It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that,  in  the  most  violent  periods  of 

*  Vide  Mr.  Spragae,  of  HalloweU. 
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political  contention,  and  while  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Adams 
were  regarded  as  the  heads  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the 
country,  and  were  rival  candidates  for  the  chair  of  State,  the 
courtesies  of  private  life  were  not  neglected  between  them. 
The  biographer  of  Mr.  Pitt  informs  ns  that,  for  twenty-four 
years,  that  eminent  statesman  never  met  Mr.  Fox  in  a  private 
room.  On  the  very  eve  of  the  election,  in  1800,  Mr.  Jefferson 
and  Mr.  Adams  were  in  the  exchange  of  all  the  offices  of  social 
life  and  good  neighborhood.  That  they  may,  in  moments  of 
excitement,  have  spoken,  in  reference  to  each  other,  in  the 
character  of  the  leaders  of  opposite  parties,  is  matter  of  course. 
But  whatever  estrangement  at  any  time  existed,  it  was  transit- 
ory in  its  duration ;  and  a  correspondence  arose  between  them 
in  their  latter  years,  "of  the  most  interesting  and  affecting 
character,  resembling  more  than  any  one  thing  else  those  con- 
versations in  the  Elysium  of  the  Ancients,  which  the  shades  of 
the  departed  great  were  supposed  to  hold.  There  are  the  same 
playful  allusions  to  the  pomts  of  difference  that  had  divided 
their  parties ;  and  the  same  mutual  and  light  and  unimpas- 
sioned  raillery  on  their  own  past  misconceptions  and  mistakes ; 
the  same  mutual  and  just  admiration  and  respect  for  their 
many  virtues  and  services  to  mankind.  That  correspondence 
was  to  them  both  one  of  the  most  genial  employments  of  their 
old  age,  and  it  reads  a  lesson  of  wisdom  on  the  bitterness 
of  party  spirit,  by  which  the  wise  and  good  will  not  fiiil  to 
profit"* 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  convince  the  present  genera- 
tion  of  the  unutterable  importance  of  the  American  Bevolu- 
tion,  it  would  be  the  closm^  scene  of  the  lives  of  Jefferson 
and  Adams.  Passing  over  the  long  succession  of  great  and 
memorable  scenes,  with  which  their  after-lives  were  filled,  their 
minds,  in  the  very  moments  of  dissolution,  went  back,  and 
dwelt  on  the  first  struggles  of  American  liberty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  Mr.  Adams,  then 
evidently  near  hS  death,  awoke  at  the  ringing  of  bells,  and 
the  firing  of  cannon.  The  attendant  who  watched  with  him, 
asked  him  if  he  knew  what  day  it  was.  "  Oh  I  yes,"  he  replied ; 
"it  is  the  glorious  Fourth  of  July.  God  bless  it;  God  bless  ' 
you  all." 

In  the  forenoon,  the  orator  of  the  day,  the  Eev.  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, the  parish  minister  of  Mr.  Adams,  called  to  see  him,  and 
found  him  seated  in  an  arm-chair.    In  the  course  of  the  inter- 

♦Wirt. 
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view,  Mr.  Whitney  asked  him  for  a  sentimeiit  to  be  given  at 
the  public  table.  He  replied :  "  I  will  give  you,  ''Indejpendence 
far  everT^^  After  a  few  moments  had  elapsed,  a  lady  asked 
him  if  he  wished  to  add  any  thing  to  the  toast.  And  he  said, 
"  Not  a  syllable."  This  occuri;ed  an  hour  or  two  only  before 
he  breathed  his  last.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  he  said :  ''  It 
is  a  great  and  a  good  day."  That  his  thoughts  were  dwelling 
on  the  scene  of  1776,  is  evident,  from  the  last  words  which  he 
uttered,  "Jefferson  survives,"*  which  were  spoken  about  the 
time  that  Jefferson  expired. 

In  like  manner,  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  short  intervals  of  de- 
lirium which  occurred  in  his  last  hours,  seemed  to  dwell  exclu- 
sively on  the  events  of  the  Revolution.  He  talked  in  broken 
sentences  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  One  of  his  exclama- 
tions was,  "  Warn  the  Committee  to  be  on  their  guard,"  and 
he  instantly  rose  in  his  bed,  and  went  through  the  act  of  writ- 
ing a  hurried  note.  But  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  dur- 
ing the  last  days  of  his  life,  he  was  blessed  with  the  enjoyment 
of  his  reason.  The  only  anxious  wish  he  expressed  for  him- 
self was,  that  he  might  live  to  breathe  the  air  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  of  Independence.  When  that  day*  arrived,  he 
was  repeatedly  heard  to  murmur  his  satisfaction. 

When,  since  the  days  of  Socrates,  can  any  thing  be  found 
that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the  death-l)ed  scene  of  these 
two  great  men? 

•  In  a  private  memorandum  found  among  some  obituary  papers 
and  reh'cs  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  is  a  suggestion,  in  case  a  monument 
to  his  memory  should  ever  be  proposed,  that  it  should  be  a 
granite  obelisk,  of  small  dimensions,  with  the  following  in- 
scription : 

"Here  lies  buried  Thomas  Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence ;  of  the  Statutes  of  Yirginia  for  Religious  Freedom ;  and  Father 
of  the  UniYersity  of  Virginia." 

*  Judge  Cranch*s  Memoirs  of  the  Life,  Oharacter,  and  VTritings  of  John  Adams. 
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TO      A     OBICKET. 


Thou  lonely,  litQe  chirping  sprite  I 

That  dtteet  singing  all  the  night, 

Like  some  poor,  heart-broke  poet  wight^ 

Thj  monmftd  nnmbers, 
Td  give  the  world,  oonld  I  hot  know 
The  burden  of  thj  tale  of  woe, 
The  mighty  wrong  that  grieres  iliee  ao^ 

And  hannts  thy  dnmbenl 


Who^  and  what  art  thoat  teU  ma^  piaj. 
In  fiir-oir  ages  past  away, 
Wert  thou  of  goblin  xaoe,  or  &y. 

That  sporting  lightly 
By  moonlit  castle^  glade  or  dell, 
IBbst  listened  to  the  Joyons  swell 
Of  harpa^  where  elfin  footsteps  fell 

In  dances  nightly  7 

And  art  thou  lefl^  condemned  to  phae 
In  meaner  garb  and  humbler  line 
For  that  long  yanished  race  of  thine? 

And  is  thy  dreaming 
lighted  by  smiles  ftx>m  starry  eyes, 
And  forms  that  neyer  more  may  rise 
Beneath  the  silTor  evening  sUea 

Above  thee  beaming? 

rr. 

Hast  lived  in  old  Xing  Arthur's  reign, 
And  heard  fiill  many  a  thrilling  strain, 
When  lords  and  ladies  in  the  train, 
Were  gayly  wooing? 
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Then  Jojed  thj  wizard  epeU  to  cast^ 
TOl  plighted  ftith  grew  cold  at  last, 
With  doabtB  and  fell  sospidona  ftst, 
Tolore^smidoingl 

T. 

Hast  seen  Tom  Thumb  in  all  his  prime, 
And  Mother  GkxMe  of  &me  sublime? 
(Dear  reterend  ladj  1)  first  in  rhyme 

And  wondrous  stoiy; 
Ahl  now  I  have  thee!  art  thou  too^ 
like  Jaok,  whose  arm  the  Giant  slew — 
A  knight  of  Tidor,;brave  and  trne^ 

In  aearah  of  gloiy? 


Or  else^  deep  in  the  waring  grasB^ 
As  oft  I  meet  thee  when  I  pass, 
I  think  perchanoe^  that  Ihou,  alasl 

Alt  weaying  gladly 
Bright  hopes  to  oheertlij  song,  ah,  met 
Thou  little  cricket  elf  1  'twould  be 
A  moumftd  thing  if  thej  should  flee, 

And  leave  thea^sadtjl 


Much  hare  I  mused  in  childish  hours^ 
Byjgolden  shade  of  meadow  flowers, 
The  secret  of  thy  minstrel  powers ; 

Then  softly  creeping, 
Hare  sought,  if  underneath  thy  winga^ 
Some  little  haip  of  rusty  strings^ 
Wound  up  by  wsxxe&  ot  mystic  springs. 

Were  sLy^  peephigf 


Tin. 


When  scattered  were  the  forest  Jeaves^  • 
And  snugly  stored  the  gathered  aheayes^ 
While  autumn  rains  danoed  o'er  the  eares^ 

Fre  seen  thee  wending 
Thy  quiet  path  with  stealthy  tread 
Where  brightly  blazed  the  ingle  red, 
And  oft  the  meny  dance  was  led 

Withfirolicblendhigl 
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Tnukt  if  ihj  yoioe,  sinoe  jean  have  flown, 
Hath  now  a  sad,  reproachfbl  tone^ 
Minding  of  friends,  estranged  or  gone^ 

Bright  ia  the  morrow  I 
Heayen  holds  for.  all  a  glorious  dower, 
Hope  hath  fiv  aye  some  opening  flower, 
And  life  too^  many  a  Joyoos  hoar, 

For  grief  to  boRowl 


Then  little  bard  of  flredde  fiunel 
Whatever  thy  eariier  birth  or  name^ 
Qreen  be  the  laurels  thoa  shalt  daim 

By  field  and  river  I 
When  If  alas  I  shall  haQ  no  bloom 
Qf  dnstering  bnds,  or  soft  pecftone^ 
Ohl  wilt  thou  come  beside  my  tomb, 

Andsuigforerer? 


HTPOOBISY. 


^  Bnt  «a  for  doll  bypoorisy, 
Hypooi^l  I  know  her  not" 

I  Hi.n  the  sly,  insidions  breaihing, 
tHiat  sighs  tiie  yiotim's  Ikme  away; 

like  ivy  roimd  thergreen  stem  wreathing. 
That  dings  bat  to  betray  I 

Whatever  my  fate,  Hearen  keep  me  free 

From  subtle^  dark  Hypocriay  I 

I  hate  the  fond,  the  fkwniDg  guise, 
The  speoious  mask  that  Falaehood  wears- 

The  glozing  smile  ttet  mocks  the  eyes 
Whidi  she  has  filled  with  tears. 

Whatever  my  frite,  let  me  not  be 

Thy  Tietim,  dark  Hypocrisy. 
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PRINCE    HA-AF-RITE. 


EXTRACTS    PBOM  A  LBTTEB   TO    HIS    FATHBB    IN    THB    BONIN 

I3LAin)S. 


What  I  sball  say  to  70a,  beloTed  sire,  of  the  politics  of  this  great  people, 
win  be  short  and  superficial ;  both  because  you  hare  taught  me  to  speak 
with  diffidence  and  reserre  on  matters  of  such  high  nature,  and  becanse'the 
laws,  by  which  this  country  is  goyemed,  are  too  numerous  and  too  pro- 
found to  be  hastily  learned.  The  people  of  this  country  are,  moreoyer,  pe- 
culiarly jealous  in  regard  to  any  interference  in  their  public  affidrs  on  the 
part  of  foreigners ;  so  much  so,  that  a  great  and  powerful  body  of  men  haye 
joined  together,  and  haye  formed  a  kind  of  yig^lance  committee  to  take 
charge  of  all  intermeddling  aliens.  This  great  party,  as  it  is  called,  Ibrma  a 
self-constituted  police,  whose  peculiar  duty  it  is,  not  only  to  closely  watch 
eyery  moyement  of  all  such  as  are  of  foreign  blood,  but^  as  well,  to  punish 
the  slightest  expression  of  opinion.  I  will  mention  a  single  instance,  which 
may  serye  to  show  how  necessary  it  is  for  strangers  to  be  circumspect  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  domestic  afiBiurs  of  this  great  nation.  The  case  I 
refer  to  is  that  of  a  distinguished  foreigner,  who  had,  since  my  arriyal  in 
this  country,  been  receiyed  with  marked  public  attention,  but  who,  in  an 
incautious  moment,  yentured  to  express  himself  on  public  affiurs.  Banish- 
ment to  a  distant  slaye-colony  was  the  punishment  decreed  by  the  inexorable 
judges.  In  yain  did  he  plead  tiiat  the  opinions  he  had  adyanced  were  held 
by  a  large  and  patriotic  body  of  their  fdlow-countrymen ;  no  place  but  a 
plantation  was  fit  for  him.  Vainly  did  he  urge  that  the  opinions  for  which 
he  was  about  to  suffer  had  been  spoken  and  written  by  the  fitthers  of  their 
country — to  Alabama  he  must  retire  I 

The  customs  and  manners  of  this  great  people,  also,  require  a  longer  resi- 
dence than  I  haye  yet  made  among  chem,  to  be  clearly  comprehended  and 
fairly  judged.  Our  prejudices  frequently  do  not  suffer  us  to  reflect,  that 
these  ought  always  to  be  considered  with  re^srence  to  the  climate,  wants. 
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aod  ctyil  oonditi<m  of  the  country.  Ab  experience  ripene  my  judgment^ 
expect  from  me  less  crude  remarks  on  all  these  particulars ;  at  presenti  ac- 
cept, with  yonr  usual  indulgence,  such  observations  as  baye  occurred  tome. 

I  will,  first  of  all,  present  you  with  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  amusements, 
in  which,  you  told  me,  in  our  last  conyersation  before  I  left  home,  I  would 
see  a  vast  deal  of  the  temper  and  natural  character  of  the  people  I  was  about 
to  yisii  You  will  scarce  beUere  me,  but  I  assure  you,  I  continually  make  mis- 
takes, and  confound  their  business  occupations  with  their  amusements;  and 
sometimes  imagine  they  are  pursuing  some  sport,  when  in  reality  they  are 
occupied  about  objects  of  the  most  serious  and  solemn  nature.  For,  not- 
withstanding this  people  are  enable  of  such  stupendous  efforts  of  art  and 
science,  they  have  a  ftrange  way  of  compounding  selfishness  and  patriotism 
—of  combining  a  littleness  of  character  with  a  grandeur  of  spirit,  and  of 
mingling  a  duplicity  of  purpose  with  philanthropy — qualities  that  are  held 
incompatible  with  us ;  and  thus  is  produced,  in  eyery  thing  they  do,  a  sort 
of  fitf  deal,  ridiculous  disproportion.  This  equiyocal  appearance  of  many  of 
their  proceedings  will,  doubtiess,  fill  my  letters  with  many  errors;  but  Ij^ 
shall  take  care  to  rectify  them  as  I  advance  in  my  acquaintance  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  so  as,  in  the  end,  to  communicate  some  advantage  to  yourself  and  con- 
sequenUy  to  my  dear  country,  from  these  opportunitiedVhich  I  owe  to  your 
indulgence. 

To  begin,  then — a  short  time  after  my  arrival,  I  was  taken  to  a  very  large 
room,  in  which,  they  told  me,  was  assembled  the  council  of  the  nation ;  but 
I  presentiy  saw  dearly  that  it  was  a  kind  of  a  game  in  imitation  of  a  con- 
gress; and,  indeed,  it  was  perfonned  so  well,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  a 
great/leal  of  laughing,  scolding,  coughing,  swearing,  and  hallooing,  it  might 
have  been  imposed  upon  me  for  a  real  assemblage  of  the  great  and  wise  men 
of  the  nation,  met  to  debate  on  its  most  important  interests ;  for,  here  and 
there,  there  was  a  vast  deal  of  animation  assumed  and  eloquence  displayed, 
and  even  moments  of  gravity  such  as  characterize  all  our  meetings  for  the 
good  of  our  country.  My  ignorance  and  surprise  somewhat  disqualified  me 
firom  enjoying  the  joke;  but,  firom  the  eagerness  and  perseverance  with 
which  tiie  game  was  pursued,  I  could  dearly  see  how  very  amusing  and  en- 
tertaining it  was  to  those  engaged. 

As  a  prool^  not  only  of  the  extent  to  which  this  amusing  kind  of  decep- 
tion is  at  times  canied,  but  of  the  capital  manner  in  which  the  different 
parts  are  enacted,  I  should  inform  you  that  not  a  great  while  ago,  some 
seemingly  angry  expressions  were  interchanged  between  two  of  the  per- 
forming members.  Letters,  purporting  to  be  of  the  most  hostile  character, 
followed ;  and,  to  the  casual  observer,  every  thing  seemed  to  indicate  an  im- 
mediate and  deadly  conflict.  The  friends  of  the  mock  combatants,  as  if  de- 
sirous of  giving  more  effect  to  the  deception,  went  through  the  form  of  pro- 
curing the  deadly  wei^iMns,  and  the  whole  nation,  seemingly  anxious  to  carry 
on  the  joke,  treated  the  matter  as  a  reality,  and  actually  debated  and  dis- 
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cussed  the  aflkir  as  if  it  had  been  really  an  impending  calamity.  Now,  be- 
loyed  sire,  you  wiU  scarce  believe  me,  the  whole  thing  was  a  hoax—one  of 
those  pleasantries  in  which  this  strange  people  take  peculiar  delight,  and  for 
which  they  freely  pay  the  actors  enormous  salaries. 

They  have  another  sport,  of  a  still  more  general  and  national  characteTy 
equally  enjoyed  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  alike  indulged  in  by  the  higher 
and  the  lower  orders,  and  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  inexplicably 
strange  character  of  this  peculiar  people.  It  consists  in  deceiying  erery  dis- 
tinguished foreigner,  immediately  he  lands  in  this  country,  with  the  idea, 
that,  in  their  opinion,  he  is  by  fiur  the  greatest  author,  warrior,  or  states- 
man, as  the  case  may  be,  that  has  ever  reached  their  shores ;  eyery  artifice 
in  their  power  is  brought  to  bear,  in  order  that  the  stranger  may  be  deluded 
into  an  extravagant  idea  of  his  own  importance.  Public  ()roce8sions,  public 
meetings,  public  dinners,  and  the  public  funds  are  all  JBreely  used,  and  made 
to  lend  their  respective  aids  to  the  desired  end;  and  when  the  recipient  of 
all  the  kindnesses  begins  to  show  the  natural  and  almost  inevitable  effects  of 
%60  many  marks  of  distinguished  consideration — ^when  they  find  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  impressing  the  new-comer  with  a  tremendously  exagger- 
ated sense  of  his  own  importance ;  by  a  sudden,  and  to  the  uninitiated 
foreigner,  an  inexplicable  change  of  conduct,  the  late  idol  is  made  the  target 
of  ridicule  and  abuse.  Thus,  he,  who,  to-day,  is  followed  by  proces- 
sions of  shouting  multitudes,  may,  ere  a  month  elapse,  be  too  happy  to  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  llieiir  reviling  tongues.  The  only  imaginable  pleasure 
to  be  derived  from  this  last-mentioned  sport  seems  to  me  to  consist  in  the 
cruel  and  unnatural  enjoyment  of  the  deep  mortification  of  the  poor  deluded 
'stranger — ^unless  the  opportunity  for  making  fine  speeches  and  eating  good 
dinners  has  more  influence  than,  to  my  mind,  seems  possible. 


In  sp<»tB  of  the  field  or  huntiag,  this  people^  though  skilled  in  the  use  of 
many  destructive  instruments  entirely  unknown  to  us,  take  Utile  pleanune. 
I  am  led  to  this  opinion,  sinoe^  with  the  exception  of  "  offioe-hunting,"  I 
have  never  heard  any  other  field-sport  named.  With  tiie  particulars  of  this 
periodical  amusement  I  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  making  myself 
thoroughly  aoquainted,  and  in'the  mean  time  mtist  content  myself  with  giv- 
iAg  you  a  very  imperfeot  sketch-— tiie  result  of  what  I  have  overheard, 
rather  than  of  any  thing  I  have  seen.  It  appears  that,  like  the  Olympian 
Games  of  old,  the  principal  or  grand  hunt  occurs  only  at  intervals  of  four 
years ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  whole  population  participate.  Women 
were  originally  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  this  national  recreatioQ; 
but,  within  a  short  period,  a  new  arrangement,  or  sort  of  compromise,  has 
been  effected  through  the  exertions  of  Mrs.  Abby  Greely  and  Mrs.  Honoe 
Folsom,  two  very  talented  and  indefiitigable  old  ladies.  By  this  compromise, 
the  women,  in  consideration  of  tiie  privileges  granted,  bind  themselves  not 
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onlj  to  adopt  the  male  dress,  but  to  conform  in  ererj  maimer  practicable  to 
the  usages  and  habits  of  the  other  sex. 

That  the  sport  must  be  of  the  most  enticing  and  exdtukg  character  can 
not  be  doubted ;  for  I  learn  that  many  do  little  else  beside  preparing  and 
training  for  these  periodic  hunting  excursions.  A  gentleman,  whom  I 
chanced  to  orerhear  speaking  on  this  subject,  let  fidl  some  remarks,  which, 
though  not  dearlj  understood,  led  me  to  think  that  these  occasions  are  not 
unattended  with  danger ;  but  whether  the  peril  arises  firom  the  formidable 
character  of  the  animal  pursued,  or  firom  the  extraordinary  and  unusual  ex- 
ertions required  in  the  chase,  I*haye  yet  to  learn* 

The  particulars>of  another  of  those  singular  blunders,  which  all  strangers 
are  liable  to  fall  into,  may  serre  to  enlighten  you  in  regard  to  the  intrepid 
self-reliance  which  characterizes  the  people,  among  whom,  through  your 
kindness,  I  haye  been  enabled  to  pass  so  many  pleasant  days.  A  large  num- 
ber of  persons,  entirely  lacking  the  imposing  and  formidi^le  appearance  of 
real  warriors,  though  armed  with  weapons,  which  serve  nearly  the  same  pur- 
pose as  our  bows  and  arrows,  met  together  a  few  days  since  in  a  spacious' 
park  or  indosure.  Their  professed  object,  as  I  casually  learned,  was  to  ren- 
der themsdves  ftmiliar  with  the  implements  of  war,  and  to  perfect  them- 
sdres  in  certain  very  strange  positions  and  movements,  which  to  me  ap- 
peared any  thing  but  warlike.  Having  been  so  often  and  so  grossly  misled 
by  false  iq)pearances  and  by  my  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  language,  I 
determined,  in  this  instance,  to  observe,  most  dosely,  every  occurrence,  and 
to  determine  for  myself  the  real  object  of  tins  strange  proceeding ;  for,  as  I 
remarked  before,  every  indication  forbade  the  idea  that  the  professed  was 
the  real  object  of  the  gathering.  The  gaudy  and  fimcifiil  manner  in  which 
they  were  dressed,  together  with  their  complacent  and  gratified  air,  at  first 
led  me  to  think  that  the  only  object  was  to  make  a  display  of  their  persons 
and  finery.  Again,  I  could  not  be  persuaded  but  that  aU  the  noise  and 
parade  were  intended  to  answer  some  great  political  end :  at  another  time, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  a  sort  of  divination,  by  which  Heaven  was  con- 
sulted in  their  appointments  to  certain  posts  of  eminence,  and  that  the 
generals  of  armies  and  the  c^>tains  of  ^peditions  were  perhaps  chosen  in 
this  kind  of  lottery.  The  idea  had  just  come  across  me  ^at  all  these  sur- 
nuses  might  be  wrong,  and  that  perchance  some  secret  terrors  of  an  inva- 
sion had  begun  to  spread  over  the  country,  and  that  this  martial  exercise 
was  rei^y  meant  as  a  preparation  to  a  vigorous  defense,  when  good  fortune 
threw  in  my  way  a  most  reliable  and  intelligent  acquaintance  and  native  of 
the  country,  who  kindly  relieved  me  from  all  further  anxiety  by  explaining 
the  real  purpose  of  the  perplexing  maDceuvres  and  bewildering  exhibition  I 
had  just  been  witnessing.  From  my  fiiend's  explanation  of  this  affiur,  and 
in  which  you  may  place  every  confidence,  you  will  be  able  to  form  a  tolera- 
bly correct  idea  of  the  daring  courage  of  the  people  amongst  whom  I  am 
living,  and  of  their  unbounded  magnanimity  and  self-reliance. 
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It  appears  that  the  inhaMtanta  of  a  gmall  adjacent  island  hare,  for  some 
time  past,  on  all  possible  occasions  and  without  provocation,  exercised 
towards  the  citizens  of  this  countiy,  eyery  ingenious  method  of  annojanoe 
and  ii\jury — ^that  the  islanders  are  emboldened  in  their  outrageous  conduct, 
and  prompted  to  a  continuance  bj  the  promise  of  assistance  from  two  or 
more  most  powerful  distant  goremmenta.  And  jet,  although  these 
goremments  are  now  engrossed  in  a  business  sufficient  to  occupy  their 
attention  for  many  years,  and  although  the  ruling  classes  of  the  island — (a 
band  of  bucaniers  from  a  distant  peninsula) — ^have  so  estranged  the  na- 
tiyes  of  the  suffering  isle  that  the  appearance  of  a  foreign  flag  upon  the 
shore  would  be  hailed  by  nine  tenths  of  the  inhabitants  as  the  signal  of  re- 
demption— although  the  rulers  have  of  late,  by  some  desperate  in&tuation 
of  bigotry  and  self-conceit,  not  only  continued  but  aggravated  the  outrages 
so  long  and  so  justly  complained  of,  the  singular  people  of  this  country, 
whether  actuated  by  apathy,  (which  I  think  improbable,)  or  by  a  magnanim- 
ify  which  disdains  to  notice— for  to  notice  would  imply  the  chastisement  of 
a  weaker  foe — ^the  singular  people  of  this  country,  I  repeat,  belored  and 
venerated  sire,  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  an  easy  and  assured  redress,  and 
seem  disposed  to  wait  until  the  settlement  of  the  business  which  now  en- 
grosses the  attention  of  the  two  distant  governments  friendly  to  the  puratical 
rulers  of  the  island,  shall  leave  these  formidable  antagonists  at  perfect 
liberty  to  make  their  friendship  manifest  by  armaments  and  armies. 

AxmI  yet,  no  one  doubts  that  the  island  must  finally  be  subdued  for  the 
safety  of  this  country  in  which  I  am  sojourning,  and  placed  under  a  more 
liberal  and  enlightened  sway.  At  the  present  moment  that  end  could  be  ac- 
complished even  by  the  private  enterprise  of  the  natives,  and  without,  as  I 
am  told,  in  the  slightest  degree  compromising  the  Grand  Council  or  Qovem- 
ment  of  the  country.  But  that  defiant,  almost  overweening  self-reliance,  of 
which  I  spoke,  forbids  such  a  course  at  present:  and  the  natives,  though 
earnestly  determined  on  the  final  accomplishment  of  what  is  no  less  a  neces- 
sity than  a  purpose,  seem  disposed  to  wait  until-the  two  Allied  Governments 
have  embraced  all  the  remaining  governments  of  the  world  in  their  allisnce : 
and  in  proof  that  this  *'  solidarity  of  despotisms"  (as  it  is  called)  is  not  im- 
possible— ^yea  more,  is  now  in  process  of  completion,  I  may  mention  that, 
within  the  last  two  moons,  another  minor  government  has  been  subsidized  to 
join  their  arms,  and  negotiations  are  on  foot,  which  will  add  two  first^dass 
and  some  minor  governments  to  the  alliance. 

Lest,  however,  you  should  think  this  self-reliance  the  mere  reckless  off- 
spring of  vanity  and  ignorance,  I  would  impress  on  you,  0  beloved  author 
of  my  being  I  that  the  resources  of  this  country  seem  commensurate  widi 
the  ambition  of  its  people ;  in  other  words,  they  are  infinite,  though  in  great 
part  undeveloped.  Moreover,  among  the  distant  governments,  and  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  projected  hostile  alliance,  there  is  a  most  mighty  people 
with  which  the  natives  of  this  land  have  the  warmest  and  most  active  sym- 
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pathjr — ^the  sympathy  of  a  common  danger  and  the  sympathy  which  braye 
men  feel  who  have  supported  a  common  duly — ^the  protection  of  their  native 
soil  against  foreign  and  tjrrannical  inyadon. 

In  my  next  I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  and  giye  you  some  fluther 
insight  into  the  customs  and  policT*,  the  rule  and  the  character  of  some  of 
the  prominent  rulers  of  this  strange  people. 

And  now,  may  the  sun  bring  you  gladness,  and  the  moon  look  down  upon 
your  happy  dreams,  and  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth,  and  the  treasures  of 
the  sea,  and  the  health  and  freshness  of  our  natrre  air,  be  with  and  around 
you  erer.    May  you  live  for  a  thousand  years  I — ^is  the  prayer  of  your  son, 

Ha-at-bitb. 


M   A   Y  -  S    0    N    G    , 


The  snow  is  going, 
The  grass  is  greeo, 

And  buds  just  blowing 
On  trees  are  seen, 

And  the  bird's  bUthe  call 

Sounds  oyer  all 


Who  knows  how  soon, 
*  On  death's  daik  shore, 
Our  Joyous  tone 

May  ring  no  more? 
Who  knows  our  doom, 
When  it  shall  come  ? 


Weaye  a  flower  crown 
And  a  dance  too^  there, 

Where  the  brook  flows  down, 
O  maiden fidrl 

For  the  blithe  young  May 

Is'fresh  to-day. 


Oh  1  then  be  gay, 

Qod  wills  it  so; 
For  this^  life's  Mj^ 

Bid  he  bestow, 
And  thank  kind  Heayen 
For  what  is  giytD. 


<»«* 
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SULTAN    ABDEL    MEDJID. 


Can  any  body  tell  what  has  become  of  Sultan  Abdel  Med- 
jid,  in  whose  benalf  the  great  Christian  crusade  of  the  Anglo- 
French  Alliance  was  undertaken,  for  maintaining  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  purity  of  the  Mussulman 
faith?  He  appears  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  impenetrable  fog 
of  European  cuplomacy,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  or  say  in 
the  settlement  of  his  own  affairs.  We  don't  remember  to  have 
seen  his  name  mentioned  in  the  Conferences  at  Vienna,  where 
we  believe,  however,  he  has  been  allowed  a  representative ;  or 
by  the  correspondents  of  the  British  journals,  from  whom  we 
derive  so  much  accurate  and  authentic  information  from  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  whispered  t|mt  Lord  Bedcliffe — ^well  known  and  highly 
respected  in  the  Uniled  States  as  Mr.  Stratford  Canning — om- 
ciates  at  Constantinople  both  as  Grand  Sk;nior  and  Grand 
Mufti,  and  as  such,  governs  both  Church  and  State,  while  the 
successor  of  Mohammed  amuses  himself  with  music  and  the  la- 
dies, in  the  recesses  of  the  harem.  In  truth,  the  poor  ''  ooward- 
ly  Turks" — as  their  particular  friends  call  them — seem  in  what 
is  called  a  hopeful  way.  Instead  of  being  protected  at  home, 
they  are  called  to  protect  their  protectors  in  the  Crimea.  In- 
stead of  being  commanded  by  their  own  officers,  the  valiant 
Mussulman,  Omer  Pasha,  who  was  one  while  so  lauded  by  his  I 

Christian  Allies,  is  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  his  dry  j 

nurses,  General  Simmons  and  Colonel  Dieu,  who,  we  presume, 
are  charged  with  the  care  of  his  beard,  his  tails,  and  his  pipe. 
As  to  the  Sultan,  he  plays  the  part  of  Ulysses  at  the  court  of 
the  Cyclops,  in  the  new  farce  of  "Protection;"  and,  in  the 
midst  of  this  uproar  of  the  world — ^which  is  all  about  himself — 
is  a  sort  of  "  Nobody." 

The  fog,  however,  seems  gradually  dispersing ;  and  though 
we  were  at  first  solemnly  assured  that  the  present  war  was  un- 
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(krtaken  solely  to  maintaia  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, we  are  now  apprised  by  one  of  the  leading  British 
journals,  that  this  was  only  a  pretext.  "  The  true  purpose  of 
the  war,"  says  the  Economist,  "is  not,  as  Mr.  Bright  has  dared 
to  assert,  to  uphold  a  filthy  despotism.  We  are  fighting  not 
for  Turkey,  but  against  Eussia."  So  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag 
at  last.  What- was,  at  first,  pure  disinterested  sympathy  for 
Sultan  Abdel  Medjid,  has  become  pure  disinterested  hostility 
to  the  Emperor  of  Eussia.  The  sympathies  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  certainly,  in  the  firat  instance,  en- 
listed on  the  side  of  Turkey  *3  the  weaker  party;  now  they 
are  challenged  in  behalf  of  the  Anglo-French  Alliance,  which 
combines  the  force  of  t^o  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the 
world,  employed  as  it  seems  not  Jbr  Turkey,  but  against  Eussia. 
It  thus  appears,  that  a  great  portion  of  Europe  has  been  set 
in  a  blaze,  and  tne  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  invoked  with  threats  if  they  withhold  them — and  for 
what?  If  the  war  is  not  for  Turkey,  in  whose  behalf  is  it 
waged,  and  who  are  to  reap  its  benefits,  if  any  accrue?  For 
augnt  we  see,  the  nations  of  Europe  are  bullied  and  incited  to 
war  by  the  Allied  Powers,  only  that  they,  at  the  price  of  their 
blood,  may  enjoy  the  privilege  of  choosing  a  master,  since  it 
must  be  obvious  to  ail,  that  any  decisive  and  permanent  tri- 
umph of  either  of  the  principals  in  the  present  war  wiU  render 
that  party  the  dictator  of  Europe,  Asia,  and — ^with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  United  States — America.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  struggle 
for  the  mastery  of  the  Old  World  at  least^  with  which  tne 
United  States  have  no  other  connection  than  what  arises  from 
the  fact  which  is  well  understood,  that  one  P^rty  has  always 
been  their  friend,  while  the  other  is  daily  exhibiting  a  settled 
system  of  unfriendly  policy,  accompanied  by  broad  hints,  if 
not  direct  threats,  of  something  still  more  significant  in  future, 
provided  the  Czar  is  disposed  of  to  its  satis&ction.  The  An- 
;lo-French  Alliance  will  assuredly  succeed  in  winning  the  cor- 
ial  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should  it 
persevere  in  this  course  of  wooing  1  None  but  a  set  of  *'  dirty 
sneaking  do^s  and  white-livered  scullions,"  as  a  loyal  Canadian 
paper  calls  them,  can  possibly  resist  such  seductions. 

It  seems,  however,  that  our  sympathies  are  especially  chal- 
lenged on  the  score  of  the  progress  of  Christianity,  civilization, 
and  liberty,  the  first  of  which  is  to  be  aided  by  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  (this  was  the  stereotyped 
diplomatic  phrase,)  which  has  been  tne  scourge  of  Christianity 
ever  since  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  the 
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Second ;  the  second  by  upholding  a  despotism  established  on 
the  assumption  of  Divine  right,  and  which  combines  all  the 
attributes  of  an  exclusive  bigotir  with  all  the  abuses  of  un- 
limited, discretion;  and  the  third  by  sacrificing  thousands,  per- 
haps hundreds  of  thousands,  of  Christian  martyrs,  in  order  to 
perpetuate  this  rotten  system  of  civil  and  religious  oppression, 
which,  if  left  to  its  inevitable  fete,  would  have  speedily  been 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  own  enormities. 

The  sympathies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Christian 
world  were  also  invoked  in  the  outset  of  the  crusade  in  behalf 
of  Christianity,  civilization,  and  liberty,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Eussians  are  a  barbarous  people,  and  their  adversaries  the 
most  polite,  civilized,  and  refined  nations  in  the  world.  One 
has  been  for  ages  past  employing  the  bavonet  in  civilizing 
Asia,  the  other  is  occupied  in  civilizing  Africa  by  the  same 
infallible  specific;  and  both  are  now  humanely  striving  to 
quell  those  incurable  barbarians,  the  Russians. 

The  late  Czar,  too,  we  were  told,  was  not  only  a  despot,  but  a 
despot  without  integrity  or  humanity ;  treacherous,  faithless, 
ana  unprincipled,  as  a  man  and  a  monarch.  True — as  is  proved 
in  a  recent  work  by  Mr.  Mac<jueen,  lately  published  in  Eng- 
land— the  Czar  was,  m  fact,  deceived  and  deserted  by  the  British 
Ministry  in  his  early  negotiations ;  yet  still  he  was  held  up  to 
the  wond  as  the  chief  oi  sinners,  a  perfect  Ishmaelite,  with  his 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him. 
That  he  was  despotic  no  one  doubts  or  denies.  But  he  was  so 
not  by  usurpation,  but  by  birth  and  inheritance ;  and  his  posi- 
tion was  one  of  absolute  necessity.  We  never  heard  that  he 
sprinkled  the  streets  of  his  capital  with  the  blood  of  its  citi- 
zens to  grasp  the  sceptre  of  imperial  power.  In  a  word,  for 
aught  we  see,  hear,  or  comprehend,  during  the  whole  coarse  of 
the  complicated  negotiations  on  the  Eastern  Question,  his  sin- 
cerity and  good  faith  stand  at  least  on  a  par  with  those  who 
have  denounced  him  to  the  world  as  utterly  devoid  of  either. 

But  the  Russians  are  uncouth  barbarians,  say  their  polite  ad- 
versaries, and  the  people  of  the  United  States  not  much  better 
for  sympathizing  with  them  in  the  present  struggle  in  behalf 
of  Christianity  and  Islamism,  civilization  and  barbarity,  des- 

Eotism  and  Lberty.  The  Russians,  they  afl&rm,  are  a  race  of 
lind  bigots,  who  bow  to  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints, 
and  pray  so  often  that  it  is  a  scandal  on  all  other  Christian 
denominations.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  princes  and  no- 
blemen who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  sojourn  in  Paris  or 
London,  they  know  nothing  of  the  last  and  greatest  triumph  of 
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civilization — ^the  sublime  science  of  cookery;  and  never  so 
much  as  dreamed  of  a  pdti  de  fois  gi^as  or  a  perigord  pie.  They 
are  in  like  manner  ignorant  of  another  equally  noble  triumph^ 
of  civilization — that  of  dress.  They  never  follow  the  fashion  or' 
receive  laws  from  the  Parisian  millmers,  but  figure  in  the  same 
old  sheep-skins  their  ancestors  wore  long  before  the  reign  of 
Ivan  Vassilovitcll,  the  founder  of  the  empire.  Add  to  this, 
that  they  are  amazingly  fond  of  caviare,  have  a  hich  relish 
for  salted  cabbage  and  cucumbers,  and  prefer  rye-bread  to 
wheat,  and  the  proof  of  their  beitog  incurable  barbarians  is 
complete.  That  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  not 
rejoice  in  the  prospect  of  the  approaching  castigation  of  such 
a  monarch  ana  such  a  people  can  only  be  rationally  accounted 
for  on  the  European  hypotnesis  that  they  are  themselves  a  spe- 
cies of  semi-barbarians,  and  cherish  a  natural  sympathy  for 

.  their  fellows. 

There  is,  however,  one  point  in  which  this  barbarous  people 
seem  to  have  approached  very  near  to  the  extreme  of  civiliza- 
tion and  refinement.  In  the  art  of  war,  they  are  by  no  means 
behindhand  with  their  adversaries.  The  Russian  officers  have 
shown  themselves  equally  skillful,  and  the  Bussian  soldiers 
equally  brave,  with  those  of  the  Allied  forces ;  and  in  the  pa- 
tient endurance  of  hunger,  &tigue,  and  hardship,  by  far  their 
superiors.  While  the  English  papers  are  filled  with  the  winn- 
ings of  their  officers  and  soldiers,  under  the  infliction  of  such 

*  exposures  and  privations  as  our  exploring  parties  and  the  very 
women  and  children  of  the  United  States  almost  every  day  en- 
counter in  crossing  the  desolate  desert  of  the  prairies,  without 
shrinking  or  complaining,  the  Eussian  soldier  quietly  eats  his 
black  bread,  commends  himself  to  the  Virgin  and  the  Saints, 
and  goes  to  sleep  on  the  bare  ground  with  the  sky  for  his  blan- 
ket This,  it  will  be  said,  is  only  another  feature  of  barbarism. 
The  poor  wretches  don't  know  any  better.  But  we  would  cau- 
tion very  extremely  civilized  nations  against  meddling  with 
such  barbarians.  The  hug  of  the  grizzly  bear  is  very  different 
from  the  embrace  of  a  London  or  Parisian  exquisite. 

But  we  have,  like  Ijis  protectors,  quite  lost  sight  of  Sultan 
Abdel  Medjid,  for  which  we  beg  his  pardon.  Between  ScvUa 
and  Charybdis,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  his  ultimate  iate. 
His  capital  is  now  in  possession  of  the  Allied  Powers,  and  for 
himseli  he  has  become  invisible,  whether  voluntarily  or  by 
compulsion  we  can  not  say.  By  yielding  to  their  dictation,  and 
assenting  to  innovations  which  are  in  direct  violation  of  the 
precepts  of  the  Koran,  he  has  incurably  offended  all  devout 
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Mussulmans,  and  every  true  Mussulman  is  a  stern  bigot  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  the  {presence  of  the 
^yiied  forces  in  and  about  Constantinople,  that  city  would  long 
'  since  have  been  the  scene  of  violence  and  bloodshedf,  and  that  the 
unfortunate  Sultan  would  have  shared  the  fEite  of  so  many  of 
his  predecessors.  The  deposition  of  the  Grand  Mufti,  who  op- 
posed these  innovations  on  Islamism,  which  ^ras  brought  about 
principally  by  the  interposition  of  Lord  Redcliflfe,  would  have 
been  the  signal  for  murder  and  rapine  but  for  the  presence  of 
the  foreign  troops ;  and  th^re  can  be  no  question  tnat  the  re- 
tirement of  the  Sultan  to  Adrianople  was  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure for  his  safety.  Since  then,  ne  appears  no  more  in  the 
great  drama,  in  the  first  act  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  His 
person  and  his  enipire  are  equally  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
will  probably  in  the  end  "  protect"  him 'as  the  owl  and  the  rat- 
tlesnake do  the  prairie  dogs,  who,  as  that  intelligent  and  adven* 
turous  explorer,  Capt.  Marcy,  affirms,  occasionaJly  repay  them- 
selves by  making  a  meal  of  the  young  puppies.  W  eU  might 
the  greatest  of  philosophical  statesmen,  Mr.  Jefferson,  say, 
''  Wretched  is  that  country  in  whose  internal  affairs 
foreign  nations  are  ferhitted  to  meddle." 
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EPITAPHS. 


OH  FBTBS  JLBBTIN,  SATIBI8T. 

AsETXN  was  a  natire  of  Aiezzo,  and  lived  in  tiie  aixteeiath  centqrj.  He  waa 
&mous  for  his  satirical  writings,  and  carried  his  inveterate  hate  even  against  bis 
sovereign,  whence  he  got  the  title  of  the  "  Scourge  of  Prlncea."  He  used  to  boast 
that  bis  lampoons  did  more  service  to  the  world  than  sermonB.  * 

"  Condit  Aretini,  cineros  Upia  ipse  sepultus^ 

Mortales  atro  qui  sale  perfiricuit. 

Intactus  Deos  est  illi;  causamqae  rogatos, 

Hanc  dedit :  '  Ille^'  inquit> '  non  mihi  notos  erat' '' 
» 

TranslaHork. 

Here  Aretin,  the  bitter  Toscan^  lies; 

A  man  who  never  ceased  to  satirize 

The  whole  human  race.    Qod  alone  was  firee ; 

He  gave  this  reason  :  "  He's  unknown  io  me." 

Another  JSwdinff. 
Aretin  lies  beneath  this  sod. 

Who  satirised  the  human  raee; 
And  would  have  done  the  same  to  God, 

But— he  had  never  seen  his  ftce. 

ON  FENXLON. 

"  Underneath  this  stone  Fenelon  reposes  I  Traveller,  efface  not  by  th j  tears  fhis 
qnti4>h,  Chat  others  maj  read  it^  and  weep  as  well  as  thou." 

ON  Sm  J.  VANBTIBaH,  D&AHATIST  AND  ABOHITBOT. 

**  Lie  heavy  on  him,  Ehrth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee." 

ON  A  LADT. 

"Lie  lightly  on  her,  Earth, 
Her  step  was  light  on  thee." 


"  Lay  light  fiie  turf  on  Jamie's  breast, 
A  breaat  that  was  fn'  tender ; 
But  build  a  castle  on  his  head, 
Its  strength  will  prop  it  under."— i?«nw« 
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ADDBI86  TO  TBI  ICABBLB  PLAOBD  07BB  DBITTOIT.— B.  JOHSOV. 

"  And  when  thy  roinB  shall  diflclaim 
To  be  the  treasorer  of  his  name, 
His  name,  that  can  not  fade,  shall  be 
An  eyeriasting  monument  of  thee  I" 

BT  BLAND. 

"Oh I  maj  not  death,  anwept,  nnhonored,  be 
The  melancholy  fate  allotted  me ; 
But  those  who  lored  me  liying,  when  I  die^ 
Still  fondly  keep  some  cherished  meinory." 

OK  A  wm. 

"Two  happy  days  attend  the  married  life 
One  when  we  tdke^  one  when  we  lose  a  wife." 

"  What  more  in  praise  of  women  can  be  said  f 
We  lore  them  linng,  and  we  lore  them  dead.'' 


"Best^  gentle  shade !  and  wait  thy  Maker's  will, 
Then  rise  unchanged,  and  be  an  angel  still !" 

ON  PntOy,  THB  FBEKOH  ABISTOPHAiraS. 

"  C*y  git  Piron,  qui  fut  rien 
Paa  mdme,  Academicien." 

ON  NHWTON.^POPB. 

"  Nature  and  Nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night ; 
God  said,  'Let  Newton  be  I'  and  aU  was  light  1" 

ON  DBTDEN.— {tOKB  BaMCfBD  BT  LOED  SHEFFIBLD.) 

"  This,  Sheffield  raised.    The  sacred  dust  below 
Was  Dryden  once.    The  res^  who  does  not  know  t" 

.  ON  JOHN  BAOON,  8GnLPT0B.^WBITTBN  BT  HIXSELT. 

"  What  I  was  as  an  artist  seemed  to  me  of  some  importance  while  I  lired;  bat  what 
I  really  was,  as  a  belieTer  in  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  only  thing  of  importance  to  me  now." 

* 

ON  tOLTAIBB. 
"  Ci  git  Tenfiint  gat6  dn  monde  qu'fl  a  gat6." 

FBOIC  ASTTDA1CA8. 

"  Joy  follow  thee  I  if  joy  can  reach  the  dead. 
And,  or  my  mind  misgives,  it  surely  will. 
For,  when  the  miseries  of  life  are  fled. 
How  sweet  the  deep  forgetfnlness  of  ill  I" 
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IBOX  OALUMAOHnS,  OV  A  YOUTH  WHO  WAS  DBOWVID  AT  BIA. 

"  Oh  1  had  no  Tentnroiui  keel  defied  the  deep^ 
Then  had  not  Lycid  floated  on  the  brine ; 
For  him,  the  yonUi  beloTed,  we  paoae  and  weep 
A  name  lamented,  and  an  empty  shzine  I" 

OV  A  OHHtD. 

**  Death  saw  the  flowret  to  the  desert  giroi; 
Plucked  it  from  earth,  and  planted  it  in  hearen. 


ft 


BI  B.  JOISBOV. 

« Sister Mother, 

Death,  ere  thou  hasi  shot  another, 
Young  and  fiur  and  good  as  she, 
Time  shall  throw  a  dart  at  thee." 

OV  A  ICAH  AHD  HIB  WUIB. — (hB  DIED  A  WEBC  BBFOBB  HSB.) 

"Ue  first  deceased,  she  a  KtUe  tried 
To  lire  without  Um— liked  it  not— and  died." 

OH  GAT.— WBTTTBir  BT^HDfSKLr.  (KNa&ATXD  IN  WlSTXDffgilB  ABBIT.) 

«<  Liie  is  a  Jest,  and  all  things  show  it 
I  thought  so  once ;  but  now  I  know  it" 

ON  Sm  T&AVOIB  DBAKB. 

"Sir  Drake,  whom  well  the  world's  aid  knew 

Which  Uiou  didst  compass  round. 
And  whom  both  poles  of  hearen  once  saw, 

Which  north  and  south  do  bound. 
The  stars  abore  would  make  thee  known. 

If  men  were  silent  here ; 
The  sun  himself  can  not  forget 

His  feUow-trareller." 

Oir  MBBOIEBi  FBENOR  BBPTTBLIOAK. 

"Honmies  de  tons  pays,  enries  mon  destinA  t 
N6  aqfet ;  Je  suis  moH— libre  et  r6publicain  1" 

EnTy  my  fitte,  ye  world-wide  slsTesI 
Though  bom  in  bondage  dark  and  deep. 

In  this  great  commonwealth  of  grarea 
A  free  republican  I  sleep  I 
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BEITISH    PHILANTHBOPY. 


The  new  code  of  pHlantkropy  propounded  by  Great  Britain 
to  other  nations,  most  especially  the  United  States,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  inventions  of  the  present  age,  so  remarkable  for 
improvements  in  every  thing  except  religion  and  morals.  It 
consecrates  all  her  wars  of  ambition  and  avarice  to  pui'poses  of 
humanity.  If  she  plunders  and  devastates  one  independent 
state  of  Hindostan  after  another,  so  that,  according  to  her  own 
historians,  the  population  of  that  once  rich  and  fertile  region, 
erewhile  the  El  JOorado  of  the  world,  has  decreased  to  the 
amount  of  scores  of  millions,  and  is  still  decreasing,  it  is  a 
great  work  of  philanthropy — a  beneficent  effort  to  improve 
their  condition. 

If,  in  her  apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  these  stupendous 
usurpations,  or  her  anticipations  of  a  growing  rival  to  her 
maritime  ascendency,  she  declares  war  against  Russia,  and  em- 
ploys every  effort  of  bullying  and  diplomacy  to  involve 
Europe,  Asia,  and  America  in  one  bloody  struggle — that,  too, 
is  another  great  work  of  philanthropy,  ft  is  to  "maintain  the 
integrity"  of  the  Empire  of  the  Crescent  in  European  Turkey, 
and  that  of  the  Cross  in  Asiatic  Palestine.  In  one  place  it  is  a 
war  in  behalf  of  the  prophet  of  Islamism ;  in  the  other  a  second 
crusade  for  wresting  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the 
infidels. 

If,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  lucrative  trade  in  a  deadly 
poison,  she  makes  war  on  defenseless,  superannuated  China,  and 
succeeds  not  only  in  enforcing  payment  for  her  smuggled 
opium,  but  in  securing  a  monopoly  for  its  future  supply — this, 
too,  is  only  another  great  triumph  of  philanthropy,  since  all 
allow  that  commercial  intercourse  between  nations  is  one  of  the 
great  instruments  of  civilization,  and  that  opium  is  a  very  valu- 
able medicine,  if  used  with  proper  discretion.  If  people  choose 
to  misuse  it  to  excess,  it  is  their  own  fault,  and  does  not  im- 
peach this  great  effort  of  philanthropy  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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If  in  her  zeal  in  behalf  of  her  &yorite  proteges,  the  amiable 
natives  of  Africa,  she  carries  on  a  war  of  extermination  against^ 
the  Kaffirs — ^as  was  lafely  coolly  announced  in  the  British 
journals — that,  too,  is  another  great  work  of  philanthropy, 
since  it  can  not  be  denied  that  exterminating  a  nation  of  baroa- 
rians  is  one  great  means  of  extending  ciyilizationi  K  ihese 
stultified  wretches  refuse  to  embrace  a  religion  exclusively 
adapted  to  the  comprehension  of  an  intelligent,  civilized  peo- 
ple ;  or,  if  they  prefer  the  pastoral  to  the  agricultural  state,  like 
the  patriarchs  of  old ;  or,  if  they  had  rather  tend  their  herds  and 
flocks,  or  smoke,  or  sleep  away  the  sultry  hours,  than  learn  the 
mysteries  of  trade,  and  the  great  civilized  art  of  cheating — why- 
there  is  no  more  to  be  said,  Philanthropy  requires  their  extermi- 
nation. It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  progress  of  civilization. 
Some  miserable,  short-sighted  dotard,  wno  can  scarcely  see  the 
end  of  his  nose  without  tne  aid  of  spectacles,  may  here  ask  what 
is  this  civilization,  at  whose  bloody  shrine  so  many  millions  of 
human  beings  have  been  sacrificed?  Has  it  really  oontributed 
to  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  which  is  the  great 
universal  object  of  all  human  exertion  ?  Is  the  increase  of 
man's  wants  a  source  of  happiness,  even  when  he  is  able  to  sup- 
ply these  without  becoming  their  slave?  Is  the  spectacle  we 
see  everywhere  exhibited  in  all  highly  civUized  countries  of 
the  deplorable'contrast  between  a  few  men  revelling  in  bound- 
less wealth,  and  thousands,  tens,  aye,  hundreds  of  thousands, 
millions,  wanting  the  common  comforts  of  life,  and  writhing  in 
the  iron  grasp  of  squalid  poverty — ^is  this  the  evidence  to 
prove  the  philanthropy  of  sacrificing  whole  nations  on  the  altar 
of  civilization  ?  But  let  the  old  Fogie  settle  the  question  with 
himself,  while  we  return  to  our  subject. 

All  these  wars  of  philanthropy — ^at  least,  those  undertaken 
by  its  great  exemplar,  England — ^are  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  entire  human  race,  whom  she  has  taken  under  her  protec- 
tion. Whether  it  be  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  King  of  the 
Mosquitos,  or  the  Serviles  of  Central  America,  the  object  is 
everywhere  the  same.  All  these  devastations,  all  these  sacri- 
fices of  human  life  and  human  rights,  all  these  intrigues  for 
disturbing  the  peace  of  nations,  are  converted  by  the^magic 
wand  of  philanthropy  into  grand,  comprehensive  expedients  of 
the  great  Creator  of  man  for  the  general  benefit  of  his  crea- 
tures ;  and  thus  it  would  seem  that  Be,  one  of  whose  attributes 
is  mercy,  is  made  an  accomplice  in  the  extermination  of  the 
very  beings  he  created.  "It  is  the  will  of  God !"  cried  the 
pious  Crusaders,  when  they  went  forth  to  devastate  Asia ;  and 
"It  is  the  will  of  God!"  exclaims  the  crusader  of  civilization. 
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when  he  sweeps  a  nation  from  the  &oe  of  the  earth.  Thus,  the 
ambition  and  avarice  of  man  are  blasphemously  laid  to  the 
charge  of  his  Maker,  who  becomes  the  scape-goat  of  human 
deprayity. 

The  pretext  for  the  course  pursued  by  Great  Britain  in  her 
usurpation^,  not  only  in  Hindostan,  but  eyeiywhere — all  come 
under  the  broad  mantle  of  philanthropy.  Those  degenerate 
nations  of  the  East,  where  science,  arts,  and  literature  nourish- 
ed when  Europe  was  sunk  in  the  depth  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
barism, are  to  oe  regenerated,  not  by  their  own  exertions,  but 
by  becoming  the  slaves  of  strange  masters,  who  govern  them 
by  the  sword  and  the  bayonet  alone.  Like  patients,  whose 
cases  are  desperate,  the  remedy  is  to  kill  or  cure.  ^Nothing 
will  save  them  but  bleeding,  blistering,  and  sweating ;  and  if 
these  &il,  resort  is  had  to  amputation  of  the  festering  limb.  If 
the  barbarous  patient  dies,  so  much  the  better,  since  he  makes 
room  for  civilized  men,  whose  example  can  not  but  be  benefi- 
cial to  his  posterity,  if  any  of  them  survive. 

In  this  way  has  Great  Britain,  by  dint  of  boasting  on  one 
hand,  hy{)ocnsy  on  the  other,  successfully  imposed  on  the  world, 
by  screening  her  crime  and  ambition  unaer  the  doak  of  philan- 
thropy. In  not  a  single  one  of  her  acquisitions  or  usurpations 
in  any  portion  of  the  world  where  she  nolds  dependencies,  and 
has  held  some  of  them  for  generations  past,  has  there  been  the 
slightest  advance  in  Christianity,  civilization,  or  liberty.  It  is 
onl^  necessary  to  read  the  Reports  of  Missionaries  to  Africa 
ana  Hindostan  to  verify  this  assertion,  and  show  beyond  con- 
tradiction that  Christianity  has  made  not  the  smallest  progress ; 
that  morals  have,  if  any  thing,  deteriorated ;  that  abiect  slavery 
in  some  form  or  other  still  nourishes,  not  oiJy  unchecked,  but 
participated  in  by  British  residents ;  that  oarbarisra  in  its 
grossest,  most  revolting,  features,  to  the  extent  of  cannibalism, 
still  reigns,  even  under  the  very  nose  of  the  British  authorities 
at  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  that,  in  Hin- 
dostan, the  condition  of  the  native  races  in  every  respect,  as  to 
morals,  manners,  habits,  and  the  means  of  personal  comfort, 
are  all  declining  under  the  dominion  of  the  worst  of  all  despot- 
isms, that  of  a  commercial  monopoly  governed  only  by  the  sor- 
did ma'!xims  of  trade.  But  philanthropy,  like  charity,  covers  a 
multitude  of  sins,  and  furnishes  a  broad  mantle  to  hide  the 
transgressions  of  interested  hypocrisy.  Even  robbery  and 
murder  become  sanctified  by  taking  shelter  under  her  wing, 
just  as  in  former  ages  the  most  atrocious  criminals  escaped  the 
punishment  of  their  crimes  by  taking  refuge  within  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  church. 
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"THE     COMMON      DEFENSE     AND 
GENERAL     WELFARE." 


This  phrase  in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution,  where  its 
primary  objects  are  briefly  enumerated,  seems  likely  to  become, 
like  charity,  a  cloak  for  a  multitude  of  sins.  Under  tne  latitude  of 
construction  now  given  to  it  by  Congress,  and  which  is  every  day 
becoming  wider,  most  especially  when  applied  to  those  exclu- 
sive pets  of  legislation,  tne  railroads,  which  now  represent  the' 
common  defense  and  general  welfare,  there  seems  scarcely  anv 
limit  to  its  exercise,  and  this  government  of  limited  powers  is 
becoming  unlimited.  In  its  present  interpretation,  it  involves 
the  discretionary  exercise  of  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all 
the  prerogatives  of  legislation,  that  of  disposing  at  pleasure  of 
the  public  property  for  any  purpose  that  can  by  any  sophistry 
of  ar^ment,  logical  subtilty,  or  stretch  of  construction,  be 
brought  within  me  limits  oi  this  illimitable  phrase.  As  now 
construed,  it  is  a  perfect  terra  incognita;  it  has  neither  latitude, 
longitude,  nor  dimensions,  and  like  the  horizon,-  as  fast  as  we 
approach  it,  recedes  before  us. 

If  this  phrase,  which  is,  in  fact,  only  dedaratonr,  and  neither 
imperative  nor  obligatorv,  like  the  provisions  of  the  instrument 
itself,  can  be  thus  stretched  so  as  to  comprehend  the  exercise 
of  indefinite  discretion,  of  what  use  was  it  to  place  so  many 
restrictions  on  the  powers  to  be  exercised  by  Congress  ?  Why 
all  this  apprehensive  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  tamers  of  the 
Constitution?  And  why,  above  all,  that  sweeping  amendment 
which  declares  that  "  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States, 
are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively  and  to  the  people"  ?  If 
the  construction  now  practically  given  to  the  Constitution  ia 
coitect,  this  amendment  becomes  absurd  and  ridiculous,  for 
they  had  already  delegated  to  Congress  unlimited  discretionary 
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power,  and  there  was  nothing  whatever  "reserved"  to  the 
States  or  the  people. 

Is  it  possible  that  all  these  constitutional  barriers  were  placed 
where  th^  are,  like  school-boy  limits,  only  to  exercise  our 
activity  in  overleaping,  or  our  dexterity  in  evading  them? 
Why  was  it  necessary  to  specify  so  minutely  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  Congress,  and  the  objects  to  which  they  should  be 
applicable,  if,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  intended  to  confer  on 
that  body  a  discretion  without  limit  or  control  ?  Surely  there 
can  not  Be  a  more  stupendous  absurdity  than  to  presume  that 
a  convention  of  sage,  experienced,  and  virtuous  men,  after  pro- 
viding explicitly  for  the  application  of  the  public  property  and 
public  revenues  to  certam  specified  purposes,  should  have 
inserted  in  the  preamble  of  the  instrument  which  imposed 
these  restrictions,  a  sweeping  clause  that  rendered  them  aU 
nugatory. 

J^  can  not  surely  be  presumed  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution would  adopt  a  general  principle  directly  conflicting 
with  its  special  provisions ;  or  that  when  they  restricted  Con- 
gress to  the  exercise  of  certain  powers  in  one  part  of  the  instru- 
ment, they  should  immediately  afterwards  treat  it  like  Pene- 
lope's web,  and  unravel  their  work  entirely. 

The  mode  and  means  of  providing  for  the  common  defense 
are  specifically  defined  by  the  Constitution.  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  declare  war  and  grant  letters  of  marque ;  to 
raise  and  supply  armies ;  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ;  to 
provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia; 
to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces.  Ana  to  enable  it  to  accomplish  these  objects. 
Congress  is  authorized  to  levy  taxes  and  borrow  money.  To 
these  powers,  however,  is  appended  a  sweeping  clause,  the 
power  "  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  forgoing  powers  and  all  other  powers  vested  by 
the  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in 
any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

Here  it  is  that  the  shoe  pinches,  and  that  the  organ  of  con- 
struction is  most  carefully  developed,  even  more  so  than  in  the 
interpretation  of  "  the  common  defense  and  general  wel&ia" 
These  two  simple  words,  "  necessary  and  proper,"  which  are 
understood  by  every  body  in  their  application  to  the  ordinary 
a^airs  of  life,  become,  wnen  incorporated  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  was  intended  to  be  a  rule  of  action  for  the  ignorant 
as  well  as  the  wise,  more  obscure  than  an  ancient  oracle.  The 
wisest  heads  and  brightest  intellects  have  been  stultified  in  the 
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effort  to  comprehend  them,  and  for  the  most  part,  every  new 
attempt  to  render  their  meaning  more  clear  has  only  tended  to 
envelop  it  in  greater  obscurity.  Indeed,  of  all  disputes,  those 
concerning  the  precise  meaning  of  words  in  their  application 
to  things,  are  the  most  difficult  to  settle,  especially  wnen  two 
or  more  parties  of  opposite  views  and  interests  are  concerned. 
But  there  is  one  rule  which  is  infallible.  They  should  always 
be  understood  and  interpreted  in  the  mode  which  best  harmo- 
nizes with  the  general  spirit  and  intention  of  the  instruments 
of  which  they  form  a  part  This  government,  as  based  on  the 
Constitution,  is  confessed  on  all  hands  to  be  one  of  limited 
powers ;  and  it  would  thus  appear  that  no  provision,  no  phrase, 
and  no  word  in  that  instrument  should  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
involve  the  exercise  of  a  power  in  its  nature  unlimited.  The 
meaning  of  every  word  in  the  Oonstitution  should,  we  think, 
be  construed  by  this  simple  rule,  and  not  by  a  reference  to 
quibbling  municipal  lawyers,  or  pedantic  compilers  of  diction- 
aries. 

The  celebrated  Algernon  Sidney,  whose  work  on  Government 
stands  side  by  side,  and  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of  Locker 
in  a  tract  entitled,  ''A  Genersd  View  of  Government  in  Eu- 
rope,'^ thus  speaks  of  lawyers  in  contradistinction  to  statesmen 

^-^  ^^"""^  *°  qiestionB  inTolvmg  the  great  principles  of 
Givil  hberty. 

**The  dTiHaiis  with  their  Btrtolus  and  BaMus  are  not  to  dictate  to  ua  on 
this  occasion.  We  must  not  be  confined  to  the  writers  of  this  or  that  a^ 
or  cotmtiy ;  but  consult  the  uniTersal  reason  md  sense  of  human  kind 
where  ciril  government  has  been  tordsed. 

«  Much  leaa  la  any  particular  pn^MSion  or  Action  of  writers  to  be  the 
only  authors  of  credit  in  this  inquhry.  Our  knowledge  should  be  something 
digested ;  and  an  impartial  result  obtained  fi*om  a  consideration  of  all,  as 
well  times  and  countries,  as  writem  and  customs. 

"  Then,  for  the  municipal  lawyers  of  every  nation,  thej  are  educated 
under  too  narrow  a  dispensation  to  think  justly  in  these  matters.  The  let- 
ter, and  not  the  spirit,  is  the  sphere  where  they  show  their  actirity,  eyen 
sometimes  to  the  perverting  and  turning  against  the  reason  and  intentions 
of  the  legislator.  Their  small  niceties,  their  gubtilties,  and  their  inferences 
are  too  fine-drawn  to  bear  and  support  a  matter  of  this  weight  and  conse- 
quence. Their  arguments  and  their  deductions  must  ever  be  taken  with 
some  grains  of  allowance ;  the  cause  here  requires  other  forms  and  consid- 
orations.  We  are  not  to  stick  at  the  letter,  but  go  to  the  foundation,  to  the 
inside  and  essence  of  things.^' 
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Without  intending  the  slightest  disrespect  to  any  class  or 
profession,  we  think  we  may  venture  to  say,  and  appeal  to 
history  to  sustain  us,  that  professional  men  seldom  make  great 
statesmen.  The  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  not  intended 
to  make  politicians  or  philosophers ;  the  anatomy  and  diseases 
of  the  human  body  are  very  different  from  those  of  a  state ; 
and  the  lawyer  is  governed  oy  the  opinions  of  others  instead 
of  his  own.  The  views  of  the  statesman  are  progressive ;  he 
must  be  always  looking  forward ;  those  of  the  lawyer  are 
always  over  his  shoulder.  He  has  no  other  guide  than  cases 
of  law,  and  no  authority  but  precedents.  He  seldom  goes  be- 
yond these,  and  consequently  too  often  discusses  a  constitu- 
tional question  pretty  much  as  he  would  an  action  for  assaidt 
and  battery,  or  a  suit  at  law  between  John  Doe  and  Bichard 
Boe.  Instead  of  grappling  with  great  general  principles,  or  as 
Sidnev  expresses  it,  *'  consulting  the  universal  sense  and  rea- 
son of  mankind  where  civil  government  has  been  exercised," 
he  relies  altogether  on  the  diQtion  of  some  favorite  oracle,  and 
implicitljr  believes  a  thing  only  because  some  distinguished  men 
beUeved  it  some  centuries  ago.  While  boasting  perhaps,  that 
this  age  is  preSminently  wiser  and  more  enUghtened  than  any 
which  preceded  it^  he  gropes  in  the  rubbish  of  the  past,  and 
the  deeper  and  darker  the  pool  from  which  he  can  fisli  up  his 
authorities,  the  more  obligatory  he  considers  the  precedent, 
without  ever  seeming  aware  that  the  reasons  on  which  it  was 
founded  have  long  ceased  to  operate,  or  that  it  may  have  never 
had!  any  foundation  in  reason. 

It  would  appear,  however,  from  the  difficultv  in  comprehend- 
ing it,  that  the  Constitution,  take  it  as  a  whole,  is  a  riddle 
which  baffles  all  the  inspiration  of  the  soothsayera  This 
seems  as  strange  as  it  is  mortifying.  The  clearest  intellects, 
the  brightest  minds,  the  most  experienced  sages  of  our  country 
were  for  months  deliberately  occupied  in  framing  that  instru- 
ment. When  the  Convention  had  got  through  with  its  provi- 
sions, a  committee  consisting  of  some  of  its  most  distinguished 
members,  was  appointed  to  arrange  and  classify  the  powers 
delegated  to  the  different  branches  of  the  government,  that 
they  might  be  presented  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  possible. 
This  was  accordingly  done ;  and  thus  the  Constitution  came 
forth  complete  in  all  its  parts,  like  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jove,  the  result  of  the  combined  wisdom  and  experience  of  as 
wise  and  virtuous  a  body  of  men  as  perhaps  ever  assembled  in 
any  country  on  any  occasion. 

let  it  seems  that  the  result  of  all  this  combined  wisdom  and 
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experience  is  only  an  inexplicable  enigma — a  second  edition 
of  the  Riddle  of  the  Sphynx.  Nay  worse :  for  that  admitted 
but  of  one  interpretation,  whereas  if  we  place  any  reliance  in 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  Congressional  logic,  it  is  capable  of 
bein^  construed  in  direct  opposition  both  to  its  spirit  and 
provisions.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  pretend  to  be  wiser  than  the 
collected  wisdom  of  the  nation.  All  we  claim  is,  that  we  are 
more  disinterested,  at  least  in  the  interpretation  of  that  most 
flexible  phrase,  "  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare." 
We  aspire  to  no  share  in  the  "  alternate  sections ;"  are  no  can- 
didates for  a  "  homestead,"  having  an  humble  one  of  our  own 
already;  belong  to  no  clique  or  association  for  purchasing  land- 
warrants  ;  have  not,  like  Mr.  Somebody,  any  copy-right  to  sell 
for  $10,000,  or  like  Mr.  Colt,  any  patent  to  renew ;  we  humbly 
hope  we  shall  never  run  mad,  and  thus  become  one  of  the  heirs 
of  the  ten  millions  of  acres ;  and  though  some  of  our  ances- 
tors will,  be  found  in  tne  history  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
we  will  venture  to  assert  not  one  of  their  posterity  ever  applied 
for  a  pension  or  a  grant  of  lands  for  doing  his  duty  in  defend- 
mg  nis  country. 

liooking  then  at  the  Constitution,  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  personal  or  party  interests;  being  rather  too  old  to 
aspire  to  political  distinction  by  bribing  our  constituency  with 
a  few  millions  of  acres  belonging  to  other  people,  for  some 
great  public  improvement ;  and  being  in  fact  mere  lookers-on 
at  the  great  game  of  politics,  it  is  possible  that  according  to 
the  old  adage,  we  may  see  more  clearly  than  the  players  them- 
selves. To  us  then,  the  Constitution  oi  the  United  States  seems 
one  of  the  simplest,  clearest,  most  explicit  productions  that 
ever  emanated  from  human  brain,  and  as  easily  comprehended 
as  the  ten  comnxandments.  Nor  do  we  believe  any  ambiguity 
will  ever  be  found  in  its  provisions,  except  when  attempts  are 
made  to  stretch  them  beyond  their  legitimate  meaning. 

It  is  plain  in  its  principles,  and  specific  in  its  provisions.  It 
exhibits  no  flourishes  of  rhetoric,  no  flights  of  imagination,  no 
metaphorical  illustrations,  no  philosopnical  disquisitions,  no 
metaphysical  subtilties.  It  is  couched  in  such  language  as  all 
Americans  speak  and  understand  in  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  life  without  study  or  reflection,  and  requires  neither  glossary 
nor  commentator.  So  fer  from  this,  like  aU  other  writings  whose 
meaning  is  clear  and  transparent,  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Feaeralist,  all  attempts  to  make 
it  better  understood,  have  only  resulted  in  clouding  its  mean- 
ing.   It.  was  like  demonstrating  a  self-evident  proposition. 
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That  so  many  of  the  highest  names  and  brightest  intellects  of 
this  country  should  differ  so  widely  in  the  interpretation  of  some 
few  of  its  most  important  provisions,  and  that  a  great  portion 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  followed  their  exam- 
ple, is  only  one  of  the  thousand  proofs  presented  in  the  history 
of  man  of  the  extent  to  which  the  human  mind  may  be  influ- 
enced by  interest,  passion,  prejudice,  education,  and  example. 
The  surest,  indeed  the  only  way  to  avoid  constitutional  diffi- 
culties, is  to  keep  clear  of  special  legislation.  Since  experience 
has  shown  that  tnose  general  laws  which  alone  involve  the  com- 
mon defense  and  general  welfare,  are  seldom,  if  ever,  liable  to 
constitutional  objections.  But  whenever  Congress  begins  to 
legislate  for  a  few  instead  of  the  whole,  conflicts  of  interest 
inevitably  arise.  The  entire  system  of  our  government  is 
basgd  on  individual  and  state  equality,  and  when  this  great 
principle  is  violated,  the  system  is  disturbed  at  its  very  founda- 
tions; the  machine  grates  at  every  motion ;  and  in  place  of  the 
common  defense  and  general  welfare,  we  have  nothing  but 
conflicts  or  combinations  of  local  and  sectional  interests  equally 
subversive  of  both. 
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ON     A     CHINAMAN     IN     BROADWAY. 


Sets  he  by  fhe  dusty  footway  thronghoat  the  torrid  day. 
Alas!  what  brought  thee  hither,  poor  native  of  Cathay? 
And  thine  olive,  moveless  features,  transfixed  as  in  a  dream, 
Ifid  the  crowd  of  busy  faces  like  wood^i  features  seem. 

When  our  curious  childhood  marvelled  at  figures  quaintly  wrought 
On  the  ancient  heir-loom  China — ah !  me  I  we  never  thought 
E'er  to  see  their  breathing  image  beside  us  on  the  path ; 
And  what  strange,  discordant  background  the  curious  picture  hath! 

Not  the  tall  Pagoda's  summit,  not  the  tea  trees,  stunted  train, 

Not  the  pointed  roo&  of  Pekin,  not  the  flat,  imvaried  plun. 

But  the  world's  great  heart  pants  round  thee,'a  rushing  progress  sweeps 

Thy  vague,  unwoken  being  along  its  sounding  deeps. 

I 

And  thou  might'st  look  upon  us  with  more  unveiled  surprise, 
From  out  the  sleepy  shadow  of  Asiatic  eyes ; 

For  the  Great  Wall  long  had  fortressed  thy  tilled  and  peopled  plains — 
Long,  across  thy  desert  border,  went  tinkling  camel-trains. 

While  the  long  grass  waved  untrodden,  where  ourmillioned  home  appears, 
And  the  winds  sweep  to  dark  hollows  the  dry  leaves  of  the  years. 
Speed  thee  home !  let  it  not  move  thee  beside  the  Hoang  Ho, 
How  the  Sacramento's  waters  in  golden  ripples  flow. 

How  the  wild  Si^ra  gleameth,  with  gold  in  every  defi; ; 
For  strong  hands  guard  the  treasure — ^the  rock  to  thee  is  lefb. 
But  thy  rice-fields  still  are  pleasant,  and  the  Tea  Tree  scents  the  air. 
And  the  Central  Flowery  Eongdom  doth  still  its  beauty  wear. 

And  us  you  lose  not  ever — we  will  be  there  anon — 
Shall  our  sea-birds  dip  their  pinions  below  thy  walls.  Canton  ? 
We,  the  vanguard  of  the  nations,  we  poise  our  wings  for  flight, 
And  we'll  rest  within  thy  shadow,  oh !  starry  Eastern  night  I 

28 
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Past  the  clustering  Orient  islands,  above  the  coral  seas, 
Where  Indian  trees  are  freighting  the  aromatic  breeze, 
Where  laden  camels  travel  slow  across  the  Sjrian  sands, 
Kindling  up  the  smouldering  ashes  of  dead  primeyal  lands. 

F.M. 


LINES. 


"THE  FATH   THAT   ONCR   WAS   GAT." 


'Tis  sad  to  see  the  hopes  decline. 

Whose  hues  this  hour  were  ta'en, 
And  feel  the  joys  that  once  were  mine 

May  never  shine  again  I 
One  moment  seen,  but  never  more 

They  sparkle  o^er  my  way, 
And  darker  storms  come  gath'ring  o^er 

The  path  that  once  was  gay. 

It  brings  a  dampness  o'er  the  brow, 

A  chiU  and  shuddering  blight. 
To  think  we  share  the  sunshine  now, 

Then  sink  to  endless  night 
Though  freshly  now  the  green  grass  waves, 

Oh !  can  we  think  unmoved, 
It  yet  may  smUe  on  mouldering  graves 

That  hide  some  hearts  we  loved  ? 

Soon  may  the  strains  that  charmed  so  much 

Be  lost  in  slumber's  fold, 
The  hand  that  waked  the  thrilling  touch 

May  soon  in  death  be  cold — 
And  e'en  this  heart's  warm  pulse  shall  cease, 

Nor  heed  the  chill  decay ; 
And  stagnant  gloom  shall  yet  deface 

The  path  that  once  was  gay. 
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LITBRAEY      NOTICES. 


Chrace  Lee.    By  JtHia  Kcmanagh^  aiMor  of  "  Daiay  BumsJ"    Sixfh  ihouaand. 
D.  AppUton  ^  Co,,  Broobdiway,  Neuh  York, 

Among  the  vast  array  of  female  writers  who  grace  the  catalogue  of  author- 
ship in  these  *'the  lonesome  latter  dajs,^'  there  is  not  one  who  holds  high 
rank  more  laboriously,  more  meritoriously  won,  than  Miss  Julia  Kayanagh. 
Avoiding  all  those  subjects  which  her  delicate  instincts  proclaim  to  her  to  be 
beyond  her  sphere  or  at  yariance  with  the  true  development  of  woman's 
character,  she  seizes  every  phase  of  social  life,  and  evokes  from  every  pic- 
ture a  moral  the  more  powerful,  because  it  glides  into  the  intellect  intui- 
tively, and  is  not  thrust  upon  us  with  any  Pharisaic  ostentation.  The  vast 
and  permanent  popularity  achieved  by  "  Daisy  Bums  "  entitles  any  volume 
from  the  same  pen  to  the  consideration  and  respect  of  the  public ;  and  that 
this  obligation  is  both  felt  and  acknowledged,  the  announcement  that  six 
thousand  of  "Qrace  Lee"  have  already  been  disposed  of  is  sufiScient 
proof.  It  is  a  work  of  singular  fidelity  and  power ;  the  writer  has  realized 
to  advantage  that  nature  is  more  wonderful  than  art ;  and  that,  to  interest 
human  passions,  she  must  describe  both  human  scenes  and  human  charac- 
ter. Most  carefully  and  vividly  does  she  illustrate  this  axiom ;  and  while 
"  Grace  Lee''  has  many  scenes  of  the  most  exciting  and  absorbing  interest, 
there  is  not  one  which  puts  a  strain  upon  credulity.  Any  attempt  at  an 
analysis  of  a  plot  so  intricate  and  convolute,  so  versatile  in  progress  and 
elaborate  in  its  evolvement,  we  feel  would  be  out  of  place  and  impossible  in 
the  limits  to  which  we  find  ourselves  confined.  We  can  but  recommend  the 
book  to  all  who  prefer  the  truth  of  character  and  feeling  to  the  meretricious 
romance  of  verbiage,  sentiment,  and  situation. 

The  Summer  Land :  a  Southern  Story.    By  a  Child  of  the  San.    B.  AppUton  A 
Co.,  New- York. 

This  work  is  plainly  written,  with  a  good  and  honest  intention.  It  pur- 
poses to  present  to  us,  in  a  series  of  sketches  derived  from  actual  experienco 
and  observation,  a  true  picture  of  the  society  and  institutions  of  our  South- 
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em  States :  at  the  same  time  it  has  nothing  controTersial  or  polemic  in  itB 
narratiye,  but  states  such  &ct8  as  it  may  deem  of  interest,  and  leaves  each 
reader  free  to  form  his  own  deduction.  The  characters  upon  which  the 
thread  of  the  story  is  hung  are  evidently  drawn  from  life ;  there  must  be 
an  original  to  every  portrait  so  vigorously  and  minutely  drawn.  The  style 
is  that  of  easy  colloquy,  and  the  incidents  are  sufficiently  striking  to  evoke 
both  amusement  and  interest.  The  author,  while  not  claiming  perfection 
for  the  Southern  chivalry,  still  seems  to  think  that  most  of  the  enormities, 
so  glarindy  paraded  by  Northern  **  philanthropists"  as  arguments  against 
servitude,  are  in  reality  the  work  of  Northern  hands.  He  says :  '*  It  is  the 
promoted  overseer  and  Tankee-adventurer  class  that  have  brought  the  re- 
proach of  cruelty  and  tyranny  upon  the  slaveholder."  And  this,  to  a  great 
extent,  we  can  well  believe;  for  we  know  that  those  bom  to  authority  and 
accustomed  to  a  recognized  command  from  infancy  will  be  less  apt  to  abuse 
their  power  than  those  who  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  find  themselves  in- 
vested wit)i  the  sceptre.  The  book  is  a  pleasant  one,  and  will  well  repay 
a  more  than  casual  perusaL 

The  Ways  of  Life,  Showing  (he  righi  way  and  (he  wrong  way ;  eonirasting  the 
high  way  and  the  low  way ;  the  true  way  and  (he  false  way ;  the  upward  way  and 
(he  downward  way ;  the  way  (tf  honor  and  the  way  of  dishonor.  By  Eev,  O.  S. 
Weaver.    New- York:  Ibwlersand  WeUs.    1865. 

This  somewhat  copious  and  tautological  title  did  not  impress  us  fkvorably 
upon  taking  up  the  book.  To  our  unsophisticated  sen^e,  '*  The  right  way 
and  the  wrong  way"  is  of  sufficient  amplitude  to  cover  all  the  other  varia- 
tions. Thus  prejudiced  against  the  book  at  the  outset,  the  impression  was 
by  no  means  obliterated  on  finding  quotations  from  <*  Fanny  Fern,"  and 
other  **  astounding  popularities,"  most  liberally  interspersed  through  a  dis- 
course which  pretends  to  much  of  the  solemnity  of  a  sermon.  The  autbor^s 
style  throughout  is  in  consonance  with  the  title :  he  repeats  every  obvious 
truism,  every  sickly  cant,  every  repudiated  sentimentalism  in  a  dozen  differ- 
ent forms,  and  with  an  ambitious  but  most  unfortunate  attempt  to  gain  an 
antithetical  expression.  We  pity  him  from  our  hearts ;  for  he  appears  to 
have  been  called  upon  to  fill  an  exorbitant  amount  of  foolscap  while  pro- 
vided with  the  most  homoeopathic  supply  of  ideas.  Nevertheless  the  book 
may  please  a  certain  class,  and,  we  doubt  not,  will.  The  principles  that  it 
contains  are  good ;  but  that  is  all  we  can  say  of  it. 

OtUUnes  of  History ;  iUustrated  by  numerous  Geographical  and  EistoricaU  Notes  and 
Maps.    By  Marcus  Wilson.    NeuhTork :  Ivison  i  Phinney,    1855. 

This  work,  though  professing  modestly  to  be  inteftded  merely  for  the 
young  as  a  school-book,  will  be  found  to  possess  value  even  for  the  ripest 
scholars  as  a  condensed  synopsis  and  book  of  reference  both  for  ancient  and 
modem  histoty.    It  is  copiously  illustrated  by  maps,  which  greatly  help  to 
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elucidate  the  incidents  and  combinations  of  the  text  The  style  is  clear, 
condensed,  and  vigorous — brief  without  meagreness  and  lofty  without  effort 
There  are  in  it  no  bewildering  flights  of  rhetoric :  the  simple  nobleness  of 
history  consists  in  truth.  No  better  evidence  of  the  sound  principles  and 
working  of  our  system  of  national  education  could  be  found  than  the  &ct 
that  a  work  so  learned,  elaborate,  and  accurate,  has  been  compiled  for  our 
Common  Schools.  We  need  not  recommend  to  the  public  a  work  whose 
merit  so  commends  itself. 

Nag^olMn  par  Alexandre  Ihmuu.  Ihr  iheweof  OoBeges  and  Schools.  By  Lows 
FasqwHa^  LLJ>.    KeW'Tark :  Ifwon  db  Fhinney.   1866. 

To  make  the  study  of  a  language  agreeable  and  easy,  we  know  no  better 
plan  than  to  place  before  the  student  for  translation  such  narratives  or  ex- 
tracts as  may  interest  alike  his  imagination  and  curiosity.  And  surely.  If 
any  thing  were  needed  to  render  the  acquisition  of  the  French  tongue 
amusing  and  attractive,  the  history,  the  anecdotes,  and  epigrams  of  the 
Great  Conqueror  would  furnish  it  Dr.  Fasquelle,  with  native  pride,  and, 
as  we  think,  with  judicious  foresight,  has  selected  the  history  of  Napoleon 
as  the  medium  of  introducing  his  young  readers  to  the  language — ^not  of  his 
heroes  birth,  but  of  his  adoption ;  and  surely,  if  the  grandeur  and  the  glo- 
ries x>f  that  history  fail  to  cast  a  light  upon  the  dry  labors  of  the  grammar 
and  the  dictionary,  the  student  had  better  resign  a  hopeless  task  at  once. 

SaHre  and  SaHrisis,  By  James  Bannayj  aiuihor  of  "  BingUton  Fonkmoy^^  etc, 
Bedfield,  KeuhTork. 

A  MOST  agreeable  and  piquant  group  of  literary  celebrities  are  here  sub- 
mitted to  a  criticism,  whose  genial  and  racy  style,  in  great  part,  makes  up 
for  the  lack  of  earnestness  and  depth  observable.  Here  we  have  Horace, 
Juvenal,  Erasmus,  Lindsay,  Boileau,  Butler,  Pryden,  Swift,  Pope,  ChurchiU, 
Bums,  Byron,  Moore,  et  quibttsdam  aliis,  arraigned,  exemplified,  and  sen- 
tenced in  the  most  summary  and  vivacious  manner.  The  judge,  we  think, 
is  somewhat  self-opionated,  dogmatic,  and  inclined  to  paradox.  But  his 
spleen  is  vented  upon  rival  wearers  of  the  critical  ermine,  and  his  subjects 
escape  with,  at  worst,  but  a  good-natured  reprimand.  His  review  of  Horace 
is  particularly  good ;  -and  that  of  Dean  Swift  should  be  read  by  all  who  suf- 
fered their  minds  to  be  poisoned  by  Thackeray's  malignant  libel  against  that 
greatest  and  most  pungent  of  all  the  modem  satirists.  The  merit  of  these 
essays  is  unequal ;  but  the  standard  throughout  is  high. 

Lectures  delivered  before  the  Toung  Men^e  Christian  AseocMiion^  in  JBxeter  Ead, 
London^  from  November,  1863,  to  February,  1864.  Bobert  Carter  is  Brothers, 
New'  York, 

A  SERIES  of  lectures  such  as  these,  contributed  by  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent and  respected  authorities  of  England,  and  touching  upon  subjects  of 
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uniTeraal  interest,  will  command  a  wide  and  long-endtiring  ctrculatlon*  The 
character  of  the  work  is  pleasingly  and  profitably  .diversified ;  and  the 
variety  of  style  observable  g^ves  freshness  to  the  whole.  An  essay  by  John 
B.  Gongh,  upon  *'  Habit^"  is  the  only  one  to  which  this  country  can  lay 

ft 

The  DifficiObUa  of  Ii^ideUiy.  By  Charge  Statdey  FoAer,  M.D.  To  which  is  added 
Modern  InfidMy  Chnsidered.  By  Robert  ffaU^  A.M.  WOUam  Cfowans,  Neuh 
York, 

The  spirit  which  actuated  Mr.  Gowans  to  the  republication  of  these  most 
valuable  essays  is  one  which  must  command  the  admiration  and  support  of 
the  whole  religious  community.  Too  long  the  field  of  literature  has  been 
abandoned  to  the  skeptic  and  the  infidel ;  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  far  easier 
task  to  pull  down  than  to  build  up,  the  assailants  of  our  faith  have  had 
lamentable  success  among  the  heedless  and  the  ignorant  The  authors 
above  named — ^both  eminent  and  learned  divines  of  England — have  applied 
the  weapons  of  their  vigorous  and  sparkling  logic  to  oppose  these  destruct- 
ive fallacies :  they  meet  the  unbeliever  on  his  own  terms,  and  demonstrate 
even  from  his  own  showing,  that  the  propositions  are  Inconsistent  and  con- 
tradictory, the  arguments  which  pretend  to  support  them  sophistical,  and 
the  conclusions  false.  As  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  Voltaire  and  Paine, 
we  know  none  more  likely  to  prove  efficacious. 

The  Chemistry  of  Common  Life,  By  J.  R  Johnson,  M,A.,  F,IL&,  F.G.8.y  iOus- 
trated  mth  numeroiu  Engravings.    Two  volumes.    New-  York :  2>.  Appkton  &  Co. 

These  volumes  offer  us  a  dear  and  condensed  account  both  of  the  life  we 
bear  and  of  the  things  which  enable  us  to  sustain  that  life.  It  gives  us  an 
insight  into  our  own  organization,  the  functions  which  our  body  is  called 
upon  to  discharge,  and  the  nature  of  the  food  and  beverages  which  best  con- 
duce to  health.  Though  written  without  technicalities,  and  in  a  style  so 
simple  as  to  be  understood  by  all,  it  is  plainly  the  work  of  a  master-hand, 
and  of  one  conversant  with  all  the  minuti»  and  generalizations  of  his  pro- 
fession. We  need  this  kind  of  knowledge  overmuch;  for,  though  the  poet 
assures  us  that  "  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man,"  we  have  hitherto 
neglected  at  least  the  physical  department  of  that  study  in  toto.  We  have 
spent  years  in  metaphysics,  while  neither  physics  nor  physiology  could  claim 
an  hour  from  us.    This  work  will  fill  a  hiatus  valde  dejlendus. 

Success  in  Life.  The  Artist  By  Mrs.  L.  0.  TidhiU.  New-York:  J.  C.  Derby. 
CindnnaU:  E.  W.  Derby. 

This  is  a  work  of  thought  and  taste  which  will  be  eagerly  perused  by  all 
who  desire  the  advancement  of  high  art  amongst  us.  It  has  in  it  many  of 
the  sublimest  truths,  and  the  whole  is  permeated  by  the  delicate  perceptions 
of  a  woman's  spirit    The  story  possesses  just  sufficient  interest  to  hang 
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the  peculiar  yiewa  of  the  aathor  upon ;  but  every  chapter  may  rightly  be 
considered  as  a  separate  essay  by  itself.  It  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to 
diffuse  a  better  appreciation  of  high  art  amongst  us — an  object,  we  may  add, 
in  which  every  true  friend  of  his  country  will  heartily  cooperate. 

The  Christian  Retrospect  and  Register :  a  Summary  of  the  Scientific,  Mbralf  and 
BeUgiovks  Progress  of  the  first  half  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  With  a  Supple^ 
Tnent  bringing  the  Work  dawn  to  the  Present  Time,  By  Robert  Baird,  New-  York: 
KWDodd, 

A  WOBK  of  much  interest,  in  which  we  find  mirrored  to  a  great  extent  the 
moral  and  material  progress  made  dur/ng  the  past  half-century.  As  a  record 
of  the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  is  both  useful  and  hope-inspiring :  we  learn 
how  much  already  has  been  done,  and  hope  that,  with  extended  means,  the 
good  work  may  yet  be  carried  on  more  widely. 

A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  t^e  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  or, 
a  Dictionary  and  Alphabetical  Index  to  t?ie  Bible,  To  which  is  added  a  Concord- 
ance to  the  Books  caUed  Apocrypha.  By  Alexander  Crudeny  M,A,  New-  York : 
Af.  W,  Dodd. 

NoTHiNO  but  an  ardent  and  genuine  zeal  could  have  reconciled  the  author 
to  the  monstrous  labor  involved  in  such  a  work ;  and  of  him  it  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  he  must  "  have  searched  the  Scriptures  daily."  We  find  in 
it,  arranged  and  classified  under  their  several  heads,  quotations  as  to  every 
word  in  Holy  Writ ;  and  those  who  believe  with  us  that  the  Scriptures  are 
the  best  interpreter  of  the  Scriptures  will  at  once  perceive  the  advantage  of 
a  volume  in  which  they  can  compare  every  separate  utterance  of  the  inspired 
authors  relative  to  one  identical  point  The  volume  is  reprinted  from  the 
tenth  English  edition,  and  has  all  the  latest  revisions  and  improvements, 
together  with  a  most  interesting  memoir  of  the  author.  Clergymen  or 
others  anxious  for  a  quotation  to  illustrate  a  discourse  or  essay  would  find 
this  book  invaluable.  To  every  student  of  the  Bible  it  is  a  useful  and  most 
desirable  acquisition. 

The  Poets  and  poetry  of  Europe,  By  Henry  W,  Longfellow,  New-York:  C,  S, 
Francis  ds  Co, 

We  can  merely  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  this  truly  splendid  volume  in 
our  present  number :  it  came  to  us  too  late  for  such  a  review  as  it  deserves. 
In  our  next,  however,  we  shall  endeavor  to  introduce  the  volume  to  our 
readers,  and  our  readers  to  the  merit  it  possesses. 

The  Slave  of  the  Lamp,    By  WHUam  North    H,  Long  &  Brother,  New-  York. 

A  CRUDE  story,  but  full  of  originality;  and,  with  all  its  wild  theoriesi 
seeming  to  have  been  written  from  the  author^s  experiences  ^f  life.  On  the 
whole,  it  is  a  dangerous  book  for  the  young,  though  a  very  harmless  one 
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for  those  who  have  learned  to  test  babbles  by  their  solidity  and  not  by  their 
colors.  Mr.  North  h^d  in  him  a  talent  but  a  few  degrees  removed  from 
absolute  genius;  and  could  he  have  conquered  the  ever-craving  vanity, 
which  was  the  bane  of  his  existence,  might  have  been  as  happy  as  he  was 
brilliant.  He  had,  however,  an  overwhelming  opinion  of  his  own  powers, 
and  of  the  power  his  opinions  should  exercise  over  his  friends  and  brother 
writers.  Finding,  of  course,  these  claims  disallowed,  he  became  soured  and 
misanthropic ;  he  thought  the  world  engaged  in  a  great  conspiracy  against 
hmi,  and  resolved  to  oppose  to  that  general  combination  an  ever-watchful 
suspicion.  But  suspicion  is  its  own  punishment,  and  though  the  tortoise 
may  feel  safe  in  its  shell  it  will  make  but  a  slow  progress. 

A  South-Side  View  of  Slavery;  or,  Three  Months  at  the  South  in  1854.  IfeheToiah 
Adams,  D.D,  Boston:  T.  R  Marvin,  and  Mussey  &  Co,;  New-Tork,  J.  Q, 
Derby. 

Mb.  Adahs,  a  New-England  clergyman,  and  one  of  the  memorable  '^  three 
thousand"  who  signed  the  Bemonstrancey  visited  the  South  in  1854.  Like 
many  Northern  dyspeptics,  the  Doctor  had  suffered,  from  time  to  time,  more 
or  less  severely  the  effects  of  a  Southern  nightmare,  and  for  the  cure  of  his 
distressing  complaint  (we  suppose  on  the  principle  of  similia  HmUibus 
eurantur)  determined  upon  a  Southern  tour.  The  result  of  Mr.  Adams' 
three  months'  visit  is  before  us  in  the  shape  of  a  neat  and  well-written 
volume,  from  which  we  are  gratified  to  leam  that  he  not  only  entirely  re- 
covered from  his  distressiug  complaint,  but  that,  instead  of  being  horrified, 
the  amiable  divine  came  back  highly  delighted  with  his  trip.  We  recom- 
mend Dr.  Adams'  work  as  a  guide-book  to  some  of  his  New-England  friends. 

Sistory  of  OaiSholio  Miaeiona  among  the  United  States;  from  1529  to  1854.  By 
John  Gilmary  Shea,   Edward  Bunigan  &  Brother,    1855. 

As  an  historical  record  of  the  efforts  made  by  one  portion  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  to  disseminate  the  doctrine  of  Salvation,  this  volume  is  most 
valuable.  It  is  copiously  illustrated  both  by  engravings  of  celebrated  mis- 
sionaries and  by  fac-similes  of  their  handwriting.  Some  miracles  are  re- 
lated which,  to  those  who  believe  them,  will  appear  very  convincing ;  and 
of  one  thing,  at  least,  this  volume  has  convinced  us,  to  wit :  that  Messrs. 
Dunigan  &  Brother  can  turn  out  as  handsome  a  specimen  of  typography  on 
as  good  paper  as  any  other  publisher  throughout  the  land.  The  notes  to 
the  text  are  curious  and  full  of  theological  erudition. 
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OF     TH£     HONORABLE     IGHABOD     BAJtAMUFFIN 


Seeing  that  no  one  else  seems  inclined  to  do  me  that  favor, 
and  being  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  oats  and  dignity — as  my 
sohoolmaster  nsed  to  say — I  have  come  to  the  resolution  of 
doing  jastioe  to  myself,  by  relating  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  my  life.  To  this  I  am  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impelled 
by  an  ambition  to  emulate  the  renown  of  the  immortal  Bar- 
num,  the  illustrious  Chevalier  Wikoff,  the  heroes  of  the  New- 
gate Calendar,  or  those  fortunate  victLoois  of  the  law  whose 
last  dying  speeches  carry  their  memories  with  due  honor  to  the 
latest  posterity.  If  I  know  myself,  I  have  no  other  motive 
than  an  earnest  desire  to  benefit  the  rising  generation  of  my 
young  pountrymen,  by  showing  how  men  naay  rise  to  the  high- 
est dignities  and  the  most  splendid  fortunes,  by  the  exercise  of 
those  talents  graciously  bestowed  by  Providence  without  dis- 
tinction of  birth,  or  any  of  those  advantages  which  so  often 
supply  the  absence  of  all  other  claims  to  distinction. 

I  was  bom  in  a  place  called  Misery  Hollow,  which  might  be 
called  a  Land  of  Promise,  seeing  it  promised  nothing  and 
strictly  kept  its  word,  and  being  a  sort  of  House  of  Eefuge  for 
those  persecuted  victims  who  are,  as  it  were,  exiled  from 
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society  because  they  are  too  independent  to  submit  to  those 
vexatious  restraints  imposed  on  them  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
law  and  the  meddling  interference  of  their  neighbors,  who 
might  better  attend  to  their  own  business  instead  of  interfering 
with  that  of  other  people. 

I  can  not  tell  the  precise  day,  month,  or  year  of  my  birth, 
seeing  I  was  at  that  time  too  young  to  remember  such  matters; 
and  my  parents  having  a  house  lull  of  children,  as  well  as  a 
great  many  other  matters  to  attend  to,  could  never  tell  when 
they  were  born,  or  the  order  in  which  they  came  into  the 
world.  It  is  a  long  while  since  I  left  Misery  Hollow;  but  I 
remember  it  was  a  very  romantic  spot  in  the  recesses  of  the 
mountains,  distant  from  any  public  road,  and  only  to  be  reached 
by  a  winding  path  rendered  almost  impassable  by  rocky  preci- 
pices. It  was  not  very  fruitful,  being  almost  entirely  covered 
with  loose  stones  that  had  fallen  from  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains; but  this  was  of  no  consequence,  as  none  of  the  inhabit- 
ants did  any  work,  except  in  the  dark  nights,  and  sometimes 
by  the  light  of  the  moon,  all  being  disciples  of  the  Higher  Law, 
which  ordains  that  every  man  has  a  right  to  live  if  not  at  his 
own  expense  a^  that  of  his  fellow-creatures.  In  truth,  they 
had  one  and  all  retired  from  "  the  busy  haunts  of  men,"  from 
a  natural  disinclination  to  all  kinds  of  employment  but  that 
which,  by  way  of  distinguishing  it  from  other  vulgar  labor,  is 
eniphatically  called  "  Head- Work." 

For  the  benefit  of  my  young  readers,  for  whose  edification 
this  article  is  especially  intended,  I  shall  here  digress  a  moment 
to  apprise  them  what  is  meant  by  "  head-work,"  a  practical 
knowledge  of  which  is  of  the  last  importance,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  any  other  work  whatever. 
For  example,  instead  of  fagging  morning,  noon,  and  night  at 
some  one  of  those  occupations  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  in 
order  to  consign  them  to  utter  contempt,  that  they  are  useful, 
you  retire  as  it  were  into  yourself,  for  the  purpose  of  studying 
other  people,  and  casting  about  how  you  may  best  take  advan- 
tage of  their  folly,  their  credulity,  their  inexperience,  or  their 
money.  Your  conscience  need  not  trouble  you  on  this  score, 
since  it  is  a  law  of  nature  that  the  strong  animal  always  preys 
on  the  weak,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  there  would  be  no  use 
in  one  man  having  more  sense  than  another,  if  he  did  not  em- 
ploy it  for  his  own  special  benefit.  Having  singled  out  your 
game,  you  proceed  to  run  it  down.  If  you  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  scent  a  fool  with  plenty  of  money  in  his  pocket,  your  for- 
tune is  made ;  for  you  can  not  fail  of  leading  him  into  some 
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grand  speculation  in  railroad  stocks,  steam-boat  companies, 
wild-cat  banks,  and  castles  in  the  air,  in  which,  if  you  are  good 
at  head  work,  and  have  wit  enough  to  live  by  your  wits,  you 
may  safely  calculate  on  making  a  speedy  transfer  of  the  money 
of  your  particular  friend  into  your  own  pocket.  If  you  chance 
to  encounter  a  knowing  one,  it  is  diamond  cut  diamond ;  but 
this  only  requires  a  little  more  management,  since  in  all  my 
experience,  which  has  been  pretty  extensive,  I  have  found  that 
the  easiest  man  in  the  world  to  get  to  windward  of  is  a  know- 
ing one,  who  is  generally  so  entirely  occupied  in  getting  to 
wmdward  of  others,  that  he  forgets  to  look  to  himself,  just  as 
the  fowler  in  the  fable,  who  was  so  taken  up  with  watching  his 
^ame  that  he  trod  on  a  snake  and  was  bitten  to  death.  Thius, 
between  the  fool  and  the  knowing  one,  if  you  understand  head- 
work  thoroughly,  you  can't  fail  of  feathering  your  nest  hand- 
somely, and  retiring  betimes  to  the  enjoyment  of  oats  and  dig- 
nity, without  wasting  your  life  in  vulgar  toil,  and  long  before 
you  have  become  too  old  to  enjoy  them.  But  I  shall  content 
myself  here  with  laying  down  general  principles  for  the  direc- 
tion of  my  young  readers,  leaving  them  to  oe  practically  ex- 
emplified in  the  sequel  of  this  my  auto-biography. 

I  pass  over  the  early  years  of  my  life  as  a&rding  little  amuse- 
ment, and  less  instruction ;  suffice  it  to  say,  my  education  was 
liberal,  for  it  was  at  the  public  expense,  and  that  the  school- 
master, who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  horse-flesh,  often  pre- 
dicted I  should  one  day  become  a  distinguished  man  in  some 
way  or  other,  for  I  alwavs  got  the  better  of  my  schoolmates  in 
a  bargain,  and  never  &iled  in  substituting  the  back  of  another 
in  place  of  my  own.  "  Take  my  word,"  said  the  worthy  man^ 
"  if  he  ever  gets  a  chance,  he'll  make  the  feathers  fly  c>ut  of 
them."  I  however  lefl;  school  before  finishing  my  education, 
just  after  learning  the  multiplication-table,  and  may  justly 
boast  of  being  a  sdf-made  man.  This  lucky  termination  of  my 
studies — ^for  so  I  mav  call  it,  since  it  prevented  my  being  stu- 
pefied with  too  much  learning — ^was  owing  to  my  father  hav- 
ing been. sacrificed — ^to  speaJk  metaphorically — at  the  shrine 
of  that  great  idol,  the  rights  of  property,  which  one  would 
think  was  the  only  deity  in  thisr  world  worth  worshipping^  In 
short,  not  to  be  too  particular,  he  became  a  victim  to  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  law,  and  lost  his  liberty  merely  because  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  of  entering  a  house  without  knocking,  and 
helping  himself  to  some  of  its  contents,  forgetting  to  ask  per- 
mission of  the  owner. 

On  the  whole,  as  previously  intimated,  this  was  a  fortu- 
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nate  circumstance  for  me.  I  was  thrown  on  my  own  resources 
at  the  age  of  thirteen,  as  my  mother,  finding  I  had  a  natural 
and  insuperable  antipathy  to  all  working,  except  head-work, 
for  which  there  was  no  sphere  in  Hungry  Hollow,  gave  me 
a  walking-ticket,  and  disinherited  me  without  further  cere- 
mony. But  I  did  not  mind  this,  as  my  father's  estate, 
diviaed  among  thirteen  children,  did  not  amount  to  much. 
My  expulsion,  in  fact,  like  every  apparently  untoward  event 
of  my  life,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  turned  out  in  the  end 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance.  I  may  say,  with  great  truth, 
I  was  bom  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth — though  heaven 
only  knows  where  it  came  from,  for  there  was  not  a  single 
one  in  all  Hungry  Hollow — ^and,  in  turning  a  summerset, 
never  failed  to  light  on  my  feet. 

Whether  by  the  fuivice  of  others,  or  from  sheer  instinct, 
I  can't  now  recollect,  I  determined  at  once  to  make  tracks 
towards  the  great  emporium,  where  the  wicked  never  cease 
from  troubling  and  the  weary  are  never  at  rest,  and  where 
there  is  never  any  difficulty  m  living,  because  society  preys 
on  itself,  just  as  the  bear  thrives  by  sucking  his  own  paws. 
How  I  paid  mv  way  on  the  road  is  no  body^  business,  and 
how  I  obtained  a  capital  for  entering  into  the  fraternity  of 
news-boys,  I  shaU  consider  it  a  piece  of  impertinent  curiosity 
in  the  reader  to  inquire.    Suffice  to  say,  I  became  associated 
with  men  and  boys  in  the  pursuits  of  literature,  and,  in  process 
of  time,  grew  to  be  acquainted  with  those  occult  mysteries  by 
means  of  which  the  most  ignorant  blockheads,  who  never  saw 
a  painting  except  on  a  sign-post,  become  great  connoisseurs  in 
f  the  art ;  the  most  illiterate  boobies  formidable  critics ;  and  fel- 
lows hardly  qualified  for  bear-leaders  aspire  to  direct  public 
opinion  on  questions,  whose  solution  has  hitherto  baffled  the 
wisdom  of  ages.    But  I  scorn  to  betray  my  fellow-laborers'  in 
the  field  of  literajiure,  and  shall  abstain  from  proceeding  to  par- 
ticulars.  The  world  knows  too  much  already,  and  has  become 
almost  too  wise  to  be  honest.    I  don't  wish  to  follow  in  the 
track  of  some  recent  candidates  for  immortality,  who  have 
made  their  auto-biographies  a  vade  mecum — as  my  lawyer  has 
it — for  all  students  in  the  science  of  humbuggery,  swindling, 
and  head-work. 

In  the  course  of  my  literaiy  career,  I  sometimes. carried  an 
adventure  of  newspapers  of  all  kinds — ^for  I  was  perfectly  neu- 
tral in  my  politics,  that  is  to  say,  I  belonged  to  all  parties — ^I 
say,  I  sometimes  in  summer  took  a  trip  in  a  steamboat,  and  in 
winter  on  the  railroad,  to  the  city  of  Albany,  where  I  made 
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myself  favorably  known  to  some  of  the  most  respectable  news- 
mongers by  bawling  out  loader  than  any  of  my  competitors, 
"  Great  news  from  Sebastopol,"  or  some  other  famous  place. 
On  one  of  these  occasions — ^the  Legislature  being  in  session — 
my  good  genius,  to  whom  I  can  not  express  my  obligations  for 
various  kind  offices,  inspired  me  to  pay  a  visit  to  that  hallow- 
ed spot  where  all  the  collected  wisdom,  not  to  say  virtue,  of 
the  State  is  congregated.  I  don't  remember  in  what  way  ex- 
actlv,  but  some  how  or  other,  I  insinuated  myself  into  the  lobby 
of  the  House,  where,  seeing  a  man  staring  at  me  rather  equivo- 
cally, I  presented  him  with  a  copy  of  each  of  my  assortment 
of  papers,  and  declined  taking  payment.  This  proved  a  lucky 
hit,  for  the  gentleman  was  a  member  of  the  House,  and  did  me 
several  good  offices  afterwards,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequeL 

And  here  I  must  take  leave  to  digress  a  moment,  for  the  spe- 
cial benefit  of  my  young  readers,  who  have  doubtless  been 
stultified  by  ignorant  parents,  and  still  more  ignorant  peda- 
gogues, with  various  panegyrics  on  modesty  and  all  that  sort 
of  nonsense.  Now,  if  I  had  not  intruded,  as  these  thick- 
skulled  moralists  call  it,  into  the  sacred  precincts  consecrated 
to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  State,  I  might,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, have  remained  a  crier  of  newspapers  all  my  life,  and  never 
furnished  materials  for  an  auto*biography.  I  maintain,  and  ap- 
peal to  my  own  experience,  that  there  is  not  in  this  world  so 
great  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  rising  in  life,  especially  if  a 
man  means  to  do  it  by  head  work,  as  that  sneaking  quality 
which  has  some  how  or  other  got  the  reputation  of  a  virtue. 
Modesty  is  only  another  name  for  cowardice;  and  to  be 
ashamed  is  to  be  afraid  of  doing  a  thing.  How  often  do  we 
lose  a  benefit  by  being  too  modest  to  ask  for  it,  or  from  the 
fear  of  being  denied  ?  And  how  often  do  we  see  that  pitiful 
fellow  called  Modest  Merit  entirely  overlooked  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  because  forsooth  he  is  pleased  to 
think  he  is  not  qualified  to  do  the  duties  of  some  office,  which, 
if  only  let  alone,  will  dischai^e  themselves?  And  how  is  the 
world  to  know  a  man's  merits  or  qualifications,  unless  he  pro- 
claims them  from  the  house-tops  or  subsidizes  a  trumpeter  to 
do  it  for  him  ?  Did  my  young  readers  ever  hai)pen  to  see  a 
modest  man  become  distinguished  in  any  profession,  especially 
that  of  a  trading  politician  7  Did  they  ever  meet  with  a  law- 
yer who  was  perpetually  exhibiting  his  consciousness  of  defi- 
ciency by  blushing,  or  one  ever  suspected  of  modesty  that  had 
reached  the  lowest  steps  in  the  ladder  of  exaltation,  or  estab- 
lished an  incontestable  right  not  only  to  brow-beat  witnesses, 
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but  to  insult  the  bench  and  the  jury  ?    I  could  easily  cite  the 
other  Kberal  professions  as  examples  of  the  pernicious  influence 
of  modesty  in  obstructing  the  fortunes  both  of  men  and  women, 
were  it  not  for  the  apprehension  of  being  tedious,  and  shall 
therefore  content  myself  with  appealing  to  my  own  experienqe. 
I  never,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  lost  any  thing  by  neg- 
lecting to  ask  for  it,  except  on  two  occasions,  for  which  I  have 
not  forgiven  myself  to  this  day,  not  because  I  have  not  done 
much  better,  but  because,  for  these  times  only,  I  became  the  dupe 
of  that  great  enemy  of  man  called  modesty.    One  of  these  was 
declining  to  become  a  candidate  for  a  professorship  of  languages 
in  a  college  that  had  just  received  a  donation  of  two  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  land,  merely  because  1  understood  only  Eng- 
lish ;  the  other,  refusing  the  appointment  of  judge,  because  I 
knew  nothing  of  law  at  that  time,  though  I  flatter  myself  at 
this  present  writing  there  is  no  man  living  who  can  go  nearer 
the  net  of  the  law  without  being  caught  in  its  meshes  than  my^ 
self.    But,  not  to  dwell  too  long  on  this  topic,  I  shall  conclude* 
by  solemnly  warning  my  young  readers  against  modesty,  that 
great  and  insurmountable  obstacle  to  "progress."    Let  them 
beware  of  blushing,  which  is  the  in&llible  sign  of  a  guilty  con- 
science, and  stick  fast  to  the  maxim  that  men  should  never  be 
ashamed  of  any  thing  they  have  not  been  ashamed  to  do.    I 
now  return  to  my  narrative,  from  which  I  have  been  diverted 
by  perhaps  an  over-zealous  desire  to  benefit  my  young  readers. 
It  may  have  been  from  having  discovered,  through  that  instinct 
or  freemasonry  which  is  said  to  draw  certain  classes  of  people 
together,  that  I  had  got  among  kindred  spirits,  or  from  my  hav- 
ing, as  before  stated,  been  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth ; 
but  so  it  was,  I  at  once  found  myself  quite  at  home.  I  was  im- 
pelled, as  it  were  by  an  irresistiole  impulse,  to  hover  perpetu- 
ally about  the  hallowed  precincts  of  legislation,  and  having, 
through  favor  of  my  friend  the  member  I  had  conciliated  as 
aforesaid,  obtained  the  enir6e  of  the  lobby,  I  spent  most  of  my 
time  there  to  good  purpose.    Being  naturally  observant  of 
what  was  going  forward,  and  apt  at  drawing  conclusions,  I 
soon  came  to  comprehend  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  legis- 
lation according  to  the  latest  modern  improvements. 

In  this  I  was  greatly  aided  by  a  man  t  met  every  day  in  the 
lobby,  whisking  about,  tizzy-whizzying,  taking  the  mem  oers  by 
the  button  as  they  passed  to  and  fro  to  the  bar  outside — ^it  was 
before  the  triumph  of  the  liquor  law — ^whispering  in  their  ear, 
winking,  blinking,  squinting,  and  making  all  sorts  of  strange 
faces.    To  say  the  truth,  he  looked  as  much  like  a  rogue  as  any 
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you  might  see  going  in  and  out  of  the  legislative  ball ;  but  I 
found  him  an  bonest  man  who  lived  altogether  by  head-work, 
which  he  practised  principally  on  the  honorable  members  of 
the' Legislature. 

I  shall  not  mention  his  name,  not  having  his  permission  to 
do  so,  (occasional  fits  of  modesty  being  his  only  weakness,)  but 
designate  him  as  the  Lobby  Member.  As  I  always  allowed 
him  to  look  over  my  budget  of  papers  free  of  cost,  he  took  a 
great  liking  to  me,  and  we  often  had  long  conversations  toge- 
ther,  until  by  degrees  he  became  quite  communicative  if  not 
confidential.  "Ichabod,  my  lad,"  at  length  he  said  to  me  one 
day,  "  this  hawking  about  newspapers  is  but  a  poor  business  for 
a  boy  of  your  talents ;  for  I  see  you  are  very  clever,  and  are 
qualified  for  head-work.  Now,  vou  must  know  I  am  a  Lobby 
Member,  as  the  phrase  is — that  fs  to  say,  an  outside  member  of 
the  Legislature,  whose  special  business  is  to  enlighten  those 
within." 

I  told  him  that  though  I  had  some.vague  idea  of  the  matter, 
I  did  not  exactly  comprehend  what  a  Lobby  Member  meant. 
Whereupon  he  took  me  aside  into  the  recess  of  a  window,  and 
addressed  me  in  a  confidential  tone  as  follows :  I  devoured 
every  word  with  both  ears,  for  I  soon  found  I  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  consummate  teacher. 

"  You  must  know,  Ichabod — ^you  will  allow  me  to  call  you 
by  your  Christian  name,  for,  to  say  the  truth,  your  other  is 
ratner  unseemly — ^you  must  know,  Ichabod,  that  there  have  of 
late  years  been  great  improvements  in  the  science  of  government, 
and  most  especially  in  legislatipn.  Formerly,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  great  business  of  legislators  was  the  enactment  of  gene- 
ral laws  for  the  security  of  person  and  property,  which  should 
operate  as  far  as  possible  equally  on  all,  ana  give  no  individual, 
or  class  of  individuals,  advantages  over  any  and  all  others.  But 
the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  has  discovered  that  this  sys- 
tem of  legislation  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  march  of  mind 
and  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  new,  and  no  doubt 
correct  theory  is,  that  the  government  occupies  towards  the 
people  a  position  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the  head  of  a 
family  in  relation  to  his  children.  In  fact,  it  is  now  settled  that 
every  government,  especially  every  free  government,  is  patri- 
archal. Do  you  understand  what  a  patriarchal  government  is, 
Ichabod  ?" 

To  this  I  replied,  that  I  had  a  sort  of  confused  recollection 
of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  and  To- 
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bit  and  his  Dog ;  but  I  should  be  glad  he  would  be  a  little  more 
particular. 

"Very  well.  What  is  meant  by  a  patriarchal  republican 
government  is,  one  that  exercises  all  the  functions  of  the  head 
of  a  family ;  meddles  with  the  business,  controls  the  amuse- 
ments, directs  the  actions,  and  metes  out  the  indulgences  of 
every  member  just  as  he  pleases,  and  without  any  regard  to 
the  pretended  right  of  all  his  children  to  be  dealt  with  equally. 
A  patriarchal  government,  such  as  we  have  recently  had  the 
happiness  to  live  under,  in  like  manner  assumes  a  complete 
discretion  in  dealing  with  the  different  members  of  the  great 
family  placed  under  its  protection.  It  is  a  sort  of  universal 
almoner,  not  only  giving  to  and  withholding  from  whom  it 
pleases,  privileges,  immunities,  and  benefactions,  but  actually 
benefiting  one  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  keeps  a  wary  eye 
on  all  innocent  amusements  and  indulgences ;  and,  if  one  in  a 
hundred  carries  them  to  excess,  the  other  ninety-nine  are 
very  reasonably  prohibited  from  enjoying  them  in  moderation. 
Like  the  patriarch  Jacob,  it  has  its  favorite  Josephs,  on  whom 
it  bestows  the  splendid  coat  of  many  colors ;  and  has  always 
some  pet  bantling,  such  as  banks,  railroads,  manufactures,  or 
some  other  species  of  corporate  body,  which  for  the  time  being 
is  the  recipient  of  all  its  Dounties.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
most  of  these  pets  are  selected  from  one  class,  or  I  should  say, 
two  classes — ^to  wit,  the  moneyed  men  and  the  men  of  political 
influence,  which  is  both  natural  and  proper,  since  it  requires 
iponey,  or  at  least  credit,  to  set  uj)  a  bank,  build  a  railroad,  or 
establish  a  manufecturing  corporation,  and  political  influence  to 
gain  a  seat  in  the  Legislature.  But  I  will  dilate  no  more  at  pre- 
sent on  this  branch  of  the  subject.  If  you  accept  the  offer  I 
shall  presently  make,  you  will  have  ample  opportunity  of  ac- 
q^uiring  an  experience  that  will  infellibly  lead  you  to  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  fortune." 

Here  I  pricked  up  my  ears,  and  earnestly  begged  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 

"The  great  difficulty,"  continued  the  Lobby  Member,  "the 
great  difficulty  in  carrying  out  this  new  and  improved  system 
of  special  legislation,  as  it  is  called,  is  in  the  proper  selection 
of  objects  for  the  receipt  of  the  national,  or  I  should  rather  call 
it,  legislative  bounty,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  should  always 
be  equally  advantageous  to  the  giver  and  receiver.  It  can  not 
be  supposed  that  the  members  of  a  legislative  body  are  alwOTS 
qualified  to  make  a  judicious  selection  of  proper  objects  tor 
public  charity,  or  to  weigh  the  claims  of  the  respective  appli- 
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cants ;  and  ont  of  this  difficulty  has  arisen  the  necessily  of  a 
different  order  of  legislators,  called  Lobbj  Members,  because 
they  are  not  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  Blouse,  except  the  last 
night  of  the  session — ^though  between  ourselves,  fiiend  Icha- 
bod,  they  have  quite  as  much  influence  there  as  the  privileged 
gentlemen  inside. 

«  ^^  The  business  of  a  Lobby  Member  is  to  enlighten  the  Legisla- 
ture, by  pointing  out  proper  subjects  for  legislative  patronage ; 
for,  wise  as  the  members  undoubtedly  are,  they  can't  be  sup- 
posed to  know  every  thin^  by  instinct ;  and,  as  for  studying  a 
particular  subject,  or  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the 
general  principles  of  legislation,  that  is  quite  out  of  the  question 
with  men  who  have  tuways  some  special  object  of  their  own 
to  accomplish.  And  here  commences  the  proper  business  of  a 
Lobby  Member,  whose  first  object  is  to  find  out  what  each  in- 
dividual member  comes  here  for  most  especially,  and  of  course 
what  he  is  most  desirous  of  obtaining  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
sometimes  that  of  his  constituents.  If  both  can  be  combined, 
so  much  the  better ;  but,  if  not,  the  general  rule  is  to  take  care 
of  number  one. 

"  For  the  proper  discharge  of  this  duty,  it  is  of  course  indis- 
pensable that  the  Lobby  Member  should  cultivate  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  those  whom  it  is  his  business  to  enlighten ;  to 
pry  into  their  private  afiSEors,  study  their  tempers,  and  worm 
out  of  them  all  their  secrets,  that  he  may  be  the  better  able  to 
enlighten  them.  He  watches  the  arrival  of  every  member; 
inquires  into  his  character  and  pecuniary  affairs,  with  a  view  to 
judge  whether  he  may  be  'successfully  approached' — as  we 
delicately  call  it — ^and  dogs  him  incessantly  fi:om  his  lodgings 
to  the  House,  and  from  the  House  back  again.  By  these 
means,  if  he  understands  his  business,  he  can  not  fail  of  sound- 
ing the  member  to  the  very  bottom,  and  acquiring  a  perfect 
insight  into  the  best  mode  of  converting  him  into  an  instru- 
ment for  his  particular  purpose. 

^'  Until  lately  I  have  oeen  able  to  attend  to  all  this  business 
myself;  but  the  increasing  number  of  the  members,  and  more 
especially  the  improvements  In  the  science  of  legislation,  and 
the  multiplication  of  private  objects  to  which  it  is  applied,  and 
the  consequent  scramble  of  conflicting  Lobby  Menabers,  each 
one  representing  some  particular  interest  which  is  a  candidate 
for  legislative  patronage— all  these  have  so  complicated  the 
duties  of  a  Loboy  Member,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to  attend 
to  them  so  as  to  do  justice  to  all  my  employers.  Now  Ichabod, 
my  friend,  I  have  an  idea,  if  you  consent,  of  choosing  you  for 
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my  assistant  in  tliis  business.  If  I  don't  mistake — and  I  have 
watched  you  pretty  close — ^you  were  bom  for  a  Lobby  Mem- 
ber.    What  say  you,  does  it  jump  with  your  humor?" 

I  assured  him  it  suited  me  exactly,  ana  requested  further  in- 
structions, which  he  gave  at  different  times  and  at  great 
length,  but  which  I  shall  not  here  particularize,  as  they  wul  be 
sufficiently  exemplified  in  the  sequel  of  this  auto-biography.  • 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  I  enlisted  as  a  Lobby  Member,  and, 
after  a  short  probation,  became  so  expert  in  my  new  vocation, 
that  my  patron  grew  somewhat  jeal6us  lest  I  should  rival  him, 
and  treated  me  so  coolly,  that  I  dissolved  partnership,  and  set 
up  for  myself.  The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  make  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  science  of  lobbying.  Heretofore  the  mem- 
bers had  principally  employed  themselves  in  embarrassing 
their  own  favorite  project  by  puUinff  different  ways,  and  throw- 
ing obstacles  in  the  way  of  each  other ;  but  I  soon  convinced 
them  that  this  was  little  better  than  cutting  their  own  throats, 
as  it  were.  I  showed  them  the  superior  advantages  of  combi- 
nation over  competition,  and  finally  succeeding  in  establishing 
the  great  system'of  Loa-ROLLING,  the  most  important  improve- 
ment in  legislation  accomplished  in  this  age  or  progress.  It  is 
unnecessary  here  to  analyze  this  system,  as  it  has  now  become 
familiar  to  all  persons,  most  especially  Lobby  Members  and 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the  two  classes  most  especially 
concerned.  The  effect  of  this  new  principle  of  combmation, 
in  log-rolling,  has  since  been  so  completely  illustrated,  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  measure  of  special  legislation,  how- 
ever partial,  unjust,  or  unconstitutional,  that  has  not  been  tri- 
umphantly rolled  through  the  Legislature  by  the  combined  ac- 
tion of  the  Lobby  Members. 

By  this  great  discovery,  or  rather  improvement,  I  acquired 
puch  celebrity,  that  there  was  scarcely  a  log-rolling  process 
going  on  in  the  Legislature,  but  I  was  employed  in  giving  it  a 
lift.  But  there  was  one  great  obstacle  m  my  way.  1  was 
not  admitted  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  my  communication 
with  the  members  was  therefore  restricted,  and  I  could  only 
operate  on  them  by  an  outside  pressure.  To  remedy  this  serious 
inconvenience,  a  good  number  df  the  members  whom  I  had  en- 
lightened on  various  occasions,  united  together,  and  rolled  me 
into  the  office  of  the  Sergeant-at-Arms,  where  I  had  a  clear 
field  before  me,  and,  long  before  the  session  was  over,  be- 
came so  confidential  with  tnat  class  of  members  usually  called 
the  floating  capital  of  the  House,  that,  instead  of  winks,  shrugs, 
nods,  shakmgs  of  the  heads,  insinuations,  and  inuendos,  I  did 
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not  mind  speaking  out  to  them  as  plainly  as  to  my  brothers  of 
the  lobby. 

As  merit  is  sure  to  rise  in  this  free  country,  I  soon  found 
myself  in  full  employment,  and  sailing  before  the  wind. 
W  henever  the  Legislature  wanted  enlightening,  I  was  pretty 
sure  to  be  employed ;  and,  as  money  makes  the  mare  go  there 
as  everywhere  else,  I  was  generally  well  supplied  by  public- 
spirited  gentlemen,  who  very  reasonably  asked  the  Legislature 
for  the  exclusive  privilege  of  filling  their  pockets  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  I  had  a  suite  of  rooms  at  the  most  fre- 
auented  and  expensive  hotel,  where  I  kept  open  house  to  all 
le  members,  and  where  they  were  treated  sumptuously  to  sup- 
pers of  oysters  and  champagne.  If  any  one  of  them  wanted 
a  discount,  I  could  generally  procure  it  from  the  banks,  some 
one  of  which  was  always  in  hot  water  with,  or  wanting  some 
&vor  from,  the  Legislature ;  or  if  another  was  anxious  to  get 
his  uncle,  brother,  or  second  cousin  appointed  to  some  snug 
office,  where  there  was  money  passing  tnrough  his  hands,  I  wa^ 
the  man  to  get  it  for  him,  for  a  proper  consideration.  Ignorant 
people  little  suspect  the  secret  springs  that  give  motion  to  the 
machinery  of  legislation,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  political  sys- 
tem ;  nor  are  they  aware  that  the  most  dirty  of  all  dirty  busi- 
ness is  that  of  governing  mankind,  where  both  governors  and 
governed  are  equally  corrupt. 

But  I  will  now  descend  to  particulars.  The  usual  course  in 
carrying  out  the  great  system  of  log-rolling  is  this.  When  any 
number  of  patriotic  citizens,  who  live  by  head-work,  are  smit- 
ten with  a  aesire  to  benefit  the  public,  at  the  public  expense, 
and  at  the  same  time  come  in  for  a  great  share  of  the  profits, 
they  apply  to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorporation,  or 
some  other  exclusive  privilege,  which  will  secure  them  a  mono- 
poly of  the  profits,  or  for  some  act  of  special  legislation,  which 
will  answer  the  same  purpose.  If  that  honorable  body  is  con. 
posed  of  new  members,  wno  have  never  been  initiated  into  the 
mysteries  of  log-rolling,  they  of  course  require  to  be  enlight- 
ened, and  none  can  do  this  so  effectively  as  the  Lobby  Mem- 
bers, who,  in  turn,  can  do  nothing  without  money  to  keep  open 
house,  treat  the  greenhorns  to  oysters  and  champagne,  and  ad- 
minister appliances  which  I  forbear  to  specify  lest  it  might  be 
deemed  a  breach  of  privilege.  For  these  purposes  a  purse  is 
usually  made  up  by  tne  disinterested  applicants  for  legislative 
bounty,  which  the  Lobby  Member  may  dispose  of  as  he  pleases, 
and  for  which  he  is  not  accountable,  providing  he  is  only  sue- 
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cessful  in  enlightemiig  the  Legislature  to  a  proper  perception 
of  the  public  good. 

Being  constantly  employed  in  these  lucrative  jobs,  I  gradu- 
ally accumulated  a  good  round  sum  by  cheapening  a  member 
now  and  then,  or  by  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  profound 
respect,  which  cost  me  nothing.-  This  was,  however,  too  slow 
a  process  to  suit  my  temperament,  and  I  began  to  be  rather  im- 
patient, when  an  opportunity  offered  for  feathering  my  nest 
pretty  handsomely.  An  association  of  gentlemen,  zealous  for 
the  public  good — ^with  an  eye  to  their  own,  which  is  very  natu- 
ral— employed  me  to  roll  a  great  corporation  monopoly  through 
the  Legislature,  the  name  of  which,  from  motives  of  aelicacy,  I 
shall  omit.  To  aid  in  enlightening  certain  benighted  members, 
who  had  not  heretofore  passed  through  my  hands,  I  was  fur- 
nished with  a  large  sum,  amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars, on  the  usual  conditions  of  non-accountability. 

I  rolled  the  log  triumphantly  through  both  Houses  by  virtue 
of  my  grand  specific,  combination,  at  an  expense  that  equally 
astonished  and  delighted  me.  Owing  to  a  temporary  suspen- 
sion of  log-rolling,  there  were  so  many  of  the  members  in  the 
market,  that  they  fell  greatly  below  par,  and  suffered  a  serious 
depreciation.  I  nailed  one  by  presenting  him  with  a  diamond 
pin ;  enlightened  another  by  procuring  him  permission  to  sub» 
scribe  to  a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  great  monopoly 
without  paying  the  advance ;  another  by  settling  his  tavern- 
bill  ;  and  bought  one,  out  and  out,  with  a  supper  of  oysters  and 
champagne.  I  must,  however,  do  these  gentlemen  the  justice  to 
say,  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  bribery  in  all  this, 
since  each  one  solemnly  assured  me,  when  the  negotiation  was 
consummated,  that  they  had  all  along  intended  to  vote  for  my 
bill,  and  were  not  in  any  way  influenced  by  the  trifling  favors 
I  had  bestowed  on  them.  There  certainly  can  be  no  harm  in 
payinff  a  member  for  doing  what  he  conscientiously  believes  to 
DC  right,  and  what  he  had  previously  determined  upon.  It  is 
not  bribing  him  to  do  wrong,  but  simply  rewarding  him  for 
doing  right.  And  here  I  will  remark,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
young  readers,  that  I  always  made  my  first  approaches  to  the 
Senate  for  two  special  reasons ;  first,  because  every  Senator 
counts  equal  to  half  a  dozen  members  of  the  other  House ; 
and,  secondly,  because  I  found  little  more  difficulty  in  enlight- 
ening one  than  the  other. 

Being  now  what  is  called  independent  as  to  money  matters, 
and  having  in  the  course  of  my  experience  observed  that  one 
of  the  most  infallible  modes  of  growing  still  richer  was  to  de- 
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vote  myself  exclusively  to  the  public  service — seeing  that  no 
other  master  pays  his  servants  so  well — ^I  determined  to  launch 
out  into  a  wiaer  sphere  of  action.  Accordingly,  I  bade  adieu 
to  the  lobby,  and  returned  to  the  great  emporium,  where  I 
forthwith  commenced  operations.  I  pulled  off  my  hat,  and 
bowed  profoundly  to  every  newspaper  editor.  I  attended  pri- 
mary meetings — ^for  I  was  determined  to  begin  at  the  root — 
cultivated  the  good  graces  of  those  mysterious,  inscrutable,  in- 
visible persons,  who  give  the  first  impulse  to  popular  feeling, 
and  may  be  said  to  make  great  men  almost  out  oi  nothing.  Z 
pointed  out  various  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  our  ward,  such 
as  opening,  widening,  and  improving  streets,  laying  down  rail- 
road trac^  and  various  other  improvements,  which  would  not 
only  increase  the  value  of  every  man's  property  two-fold  at 
least,  but  make  the  fortunes  of  all  those  who  nad  a  hand  in  the 
management  of  the  business,  if  they  knew  how  to  take  proper 
advantage  of  the  opportunity.  Finally,  I  hinted  to  them  that, 
having  been  an  experienced  and  highly  successful  Lobby  Mem- 
ber at  Albany,  I  would  engage,  if  I  only  had  a  seat  in  the  Cor- 
poration, to  carry  through  all  these  measures  triumphantly.  '' 
Whereupon  I  was  nominated  for  Alderman,  and  having  se- 
cured the  support  and  cooperation  of  Bill  Poole — peace  to  his 
manes  and  honor  to  his  memory  I — ^together  with  that  of  the 
principal  bullies  and  bruisers,  who  exercise  such  overpowering 
influence  at  ward  meetings  and  election  polls,  I  need  hardly 
say  that  my  opponent  was  routed  horse,  foot,  and  dragoons, 
and  a  great  triumph  of  principle  achieved. 

On  taking  my  seat  at  the  Board,  I  soon  discovered  that  my 
experience  as  a  Lobby  Member  was  invaluable  in  the  Corpora- 
tion. With  the  absolute  disposal  of  property  worth  scores  of 
millions,  and  a  revenue  of  five  or  six  millions  annually,  it  may 
naturally  be  supposed  there  was  a  glorious  opportunity  for 
"speculation"  in  leasing  wharves,  buying  and  selling  the  pub- 
lic property,  contracts  for  building  sewers,  cleansing  streets, 
lighting  lamps;  and,  in  short,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  aver, 
that,  to  a  man  who  thoroughly  understands  head-work,  there 
is  no  public  station  that  presents  a  finer  field  for  fea- 
thering one's  nest  than  the  Honorable  Common  Council  of 
the  Great  Emporium.  I  shall  not  boast  of  my  exploits, 
but  can  not  resist  the  temptation  of  hinting  to  nrv  readers, 
that  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  aflEiir  of  Fort  Gansevort, 
and  indeed  all  tiiose  contracts  in  which  the  public  inter- 
ests— to  use  the  slang  of  your  would-be-patriots — were  sacri- 
ficed to  those  of  particular  individuals,  as  they  certainly  should 
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be,  since  it  can  not  be  denied  that  the  public  prosperity  is 
nothing  more  than  that  of  the  individuals  of  whom  it  is  com- 
posed. We  went  on  swimmingly  in  this  course,  and  should 
have  gone  on  still  more  so,  had  it  not  been  for  the  obstacles 
thrown  in  our  way  by  a  busy  pragmatical  Comptroller,  who 
took  it  into  his  head  to  set  up  for  an  honest  man,  and  was  per- 
petually pimping  into  our  private  affairs  under  pretense  of  taking 
care  of  the  public  money,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be. even  more 
chary  than  of  his  own.  He  was  always  standing  in  our  way, 
with  some  ridiculous  law  in  his  hand,  or  pleading  some  obso- 
lete provision  of  the -City  Charter.  In  short,  he  became  so 
troublesome  at  last,  so  watchful  in  detecting,  and  so  fearless  in 
exposing  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  violations  of  the  law — ^as 
if  the  makers  of  laws  nad  not  a  perfect  right  to  break  them — 
that,  finding  members  of  the  Common  Council  were  getting  to 
be  on  a  par  with  presidents  of  wild-cat  banks,  mock  auction- 
eers, and  such  like  worthies,  and  that  my  seat  at  the  Board, 
from  being  stuffed  with  feathers  was  becoming  a  little  thorny, 
I  declined  a  reelection,  and  retired  from  the  fatigues  of  pubuc 
life,  with  a  fortune  that  would  have  made  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Misery  Hollow  start  out  of  their  heads  incontinently. 

Had  it  not  been  for  that  confounded  Comptroller,  I  should 
have  assuredly  come  out  a  millionaire ;  for  1  had  matured  a 
grand  scheme,  through  which,  by  invisible  channels,  a  good 
portion  of  the  revenues  of  the  city  would  have  centered  in  the 
pockets  of  its  venerable  fathers.  The  fact  is,  nothing  so  em- 
oarrasses  legislation,  both  State  and  municipal,  as  one  of  your 
downright  honest  men,  like  this  abominable  Comptroller,  who 
possesses  too  much  sense  to  be  deceived,  and  too  much  integ- 
rity to  be  corrupted.  However  this  may  be,  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  to  become  a  millionaire,  and  a  millionaire  I  was  de- 
termined to  be. 

An  opportunity  soon  offered — or  in  justice  to  myself  I  will 
say  was  created  by  me  through  the  magic  of  head-work.  I 
laid  my  plan  warily,  and  looked  a  great  way  beyond  my  nose. 
I  first  bought  out  a  certain  wild-cat  bank,  which  had  stopped 
payment,  in  consequence  of  the  presentation  of  a  specie  draft 
for  seventy-five  dollars,  but  resumed  again  when  the  storm  had 
blown  over.  I  don't  know  exactly  where  it  was  situated ;  but 
think  it  was  somewhere  in  the  pine  woods  of  Indiana,  or  Illi- 
nois, or  Ohio,  or  Wisconsin.  However,  this  is  of  no  conse- 
quence. By  means  which  none  but  the  initiated  in  Wall 
street  and  elsewhere  could  understand,  if  I  told  them,  I 
managed,  without  singeing  my  whiskers  by  too  near  a  contact 
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with  the  law,  to  get  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  of 
my  wild-cat  notes  into  circulation.  Being  thus  prepared,  I 
took  a  contract  for  a  railroad  in  a  Western  State,  through  a 
wilderness,  from  one  wilderness  to  another,  which  had  been 
chartered  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  endowed  by  Congress 
with  five  millions  of  acres.  It  was  calculated  to  cost  six  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  not  choosing  to  risk  the  money  I  had 
honestly  earned  in  the  Lobby  at  Albany  and  the  Corporation 
of  the  Great  Emporium,  I,' in  conformity  with  the  provisions 
of  the  charter,  issued  a  million  and  a  half  of  stock  to  begin 
with,  which  to  be  sure  was  sold  at  auction  considerably  below 
par;  but  this  was  all  the  better,  as  it  was  bought  in  by  my 
agents,  and  paid  for  in  wild-cat  notes  of  my  own  bank,  backed 
by  the  secunty  of  the  five  millions  of  acres. 

I  shall  not  enter  into  minute  particulars  of  my  successive 
operations,  because  it  is  possible  I  may  one  day  have  occasion 
to  repeat  them,  and  don't  think  it  good  policy  to  forewarn  the 
public.  The  result  of  the  speculation,  nowever,  is  this.  My 
bank  has  broke,  my  railroad  is  not  commenced,  the  million 
and  a  half  of  stock  is  snug  in  mv  iron  safe,  and  I  have  a  hold 
so  tight  on  the  five  millions  oi  acres,  that  I  defy  Congress, 
State  Legislature,  or  Court,  to  choke  me  off.  True,  there  are 
several  suits  pending  against  me,  but  they  will  find  to  their 
cost  that  I  rfm  everywhere  non-committal,  and  I  defy  them  to 
make  me  responsible  for  any  thing.  Besides,  if  this  were  not 
the  case,  I  know  by  experience  that,  so  long  as  I  have  money, 
and  lawyers  that  understand  their  business,  and  judges  open 
to  conviction,  there  is  little  danger  of  my  law-suits  ever  com- 
ing to  an  end.  What  with  appeals  from  one  court  to  another, 
so  judiciously  supplied  by  the  codifiers  of  the  new  system,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  decision  of  suits  more  cheap  and 
expeditious;  the  facilities  for  obtaining  new  trials  under 
various  pretexts  for  which  lawyers  who  understand  their  busi- 
ness are  never  at  a  loss  so  long  as  their  clients  are  in  funds ; 
and  various  other  modes  of  nursing  the  salutary  delays  of  the 
law,  I  think  it  will  go  hard  if  I  don't  transmit  these  claims  to 
posterity. 

I  have  now  reached  the  summit  of  my  ambition,  am  in- 
contestably  a  millionaire,  and  retired  a  few  years  since  from 
business,  except  dealing  a  little  in  fancy  stocks  to  keep  my 
hand  in.  I  have  the  happiness  to  be  on  the  best  terms  with 
my  conscience,  which,  when  I  can  not  agree  with  it,  always  ac- 
commodates itself  to  my  principles ;  I  live  a  very  temperate 
life,  or  if  I  occasionally  indulge  in  a  little  excess,  make  ample 
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amends  to  society  by  sabflcribing  to  institutions  whose  bnsiness 
is  to  correct  the  excesses  of  others,  being  pretty  well  assured  that 
a  bad  example  is  more  than  atoned  for  by  good  precepts,  and  that 
the  most  easy  as  well  as  effectual  way  of  obtaining  pardon  for 
our  own  transgressions,  is  to  show  no  mercy  to  the  transgres- 
sions of  others.  If  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  have,  in  the 
opinion  of  over-scrupulous  moralists,  sometimes  transgressed 
the  great  conmiand  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourself,  I  flatter 
myself  I  have  plenty  of  people  to  xeep  me  in  countenance ; 
and,  if  my  youth  has  not  been  firee  from  f&ults,  I  propose,  if  I 
live,  to.  follow  the  example  of  those  wise  men,  cited  by  the 
venerable  Ootton  Mather,  who,  "  after  giving  their  flour  to 
the  devil,  give  their  bran  to  the  Lord." 

One  of  the  ^reat  disadvantages  of  auto-biography  is,  that  the 
author  is  precluded  from  giving  an  account  of  nis  own  death, 
and  writing  his  own  eulogy.    This  is  a  serious  objection  to  this 

Species  of  writing,  inasmuch  as  the  author  is  estopped  frt>m 
oing  himself  justice  by  certifying  how  he  fulfilled  all  the 
duties  of  son,  brother,  husband,  father,  neighbor,  and  citizen; 
how  he  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  was  universally  lamented 
by  all  that  knew  him,  and  left  behind  an  example  to  succeeding 
generations.  I  am  unfortunately  precluded  from  thus  doing 
justice  to  my  own  memory,  but  have  provided  for  it  in  my 
will  by  leaving  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to  bilild  a  church, 
and  a  like  sum  for  the  distribution  of  Bibles  among  destitute 
Pagans  who  can't  read.  In  addition  to  this  precaution,  I  pro- 
pose so  to  conduct  myself  in  future  that  I  shall  certamly 
escape  hanging,  which  woidd  be  a  sad  finale  to  my  auto-bio- 
graphy. 
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MONOPOLY    AND    PAPER-MONET. 


Monopoly  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  all  bad  government,  since  all  good  government  essen- 
tially t^onsists  in  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  under  a 
system  of  general  laws  alike  applicable  to  every  member  of  the 
community. 

Monopoly  assumes  many  forms,  and  insinuates  itself  under 
many  disguises.  In  governments  where  the  sovereignty  is  ex- 
ercised by  one  man,  whose  will  alone  is  law,  monopolies  are 
conferred  on  associations  or  individuals  at  pleasure ;  and  some- 
times assumed  by  the  sovereign  himself.  Thus,  in  England,  a 
monopoly  of  the  East-India  trade  was  conferred  on  a  company 
of  merchants,  who  now  exercise  almost  despotic  military  sway 
over  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  and  a  territory  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  In  France 
there  was,  and  we  believe  still  is,  a  government  monopoly  of 
tobacco ;  and  there  has  lately  been  established  a  monopoly  of 
travelling,  in  consequence  of  the  transfer  of  all  the  rereads 
to  the  government,  which,  at  the  same  time,  has  assumed  the 
direction  of  the  telegraphic  lines.  It  can,  therefore,  at  any  time 
arrest  traveUers  on  their  journey,  and  news  in  its  progress. 
In  Spain,  at  one  period,  (and  to  a  considerable  extent  it  is  so 
still,)  almost  every  great  staple  was  a  monopoly  granted  to 
some  favored  person  or  persons,  who  probably  shared  their 
profits  with  those  by  whom  they  were  bestowed.  In  some 
countries  the  baking  of  bread,  in  others  the  sale  of  beef  is  a 
monopoly;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  wherever  arbitrary  sway 
prevails,  there  monopoly  invariably  flourishes. 

Everv  reader  of  the  history  of  England  must  recollect  the 
cases  oi  Sir  Giles  Mompesson  and  others,  who  had  received 
grants  &om  the  crown  of  various  monopolies,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  had  taken  advantage  of  them  to  exact  from  the  peo- 
ple enormous  prices  for  inferior  articles.  One  of  the  earliest 
dawnings  of  that  spirit  of  liberty,  which  subsequently  baffled 
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the  designs  of  the  Stuarts  to  establish  arbitrary  power  in  Eng- 
land, was  exhibited  in  the  attack  on  these  monopolies  in  the 
Parliament  of  England.  Sir  Giles  was  expelled  the  House, 
and  fined  a  great  sum ;  while  the  monarch,  who  had  abused 
his  power  by  thus  enabling  them  to  abuse  theirs,  for  that  time 
at  least  escaped. 

The  basis  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  being  that 
of  equality  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  it  would  seem  that  monopo- 
lies could  not  subsist  among  us  without  a  gross  violation  of  that 
great  principle,  and  therefore  not  at  all.  And  yet  there  is  pro- 
bably no  government  in  the  world,  however  despotic,  where 
they  prevail  to  'a  greater  extent,  under  various  disguises  and 
pretexts,  the  most  common  of  which  is  the  public  good,  which 
means  not  the  good  of  the  whole,  but  of  that  exclusively  meri- 
torious class,  the  moneved  men,  who  alone  can  avail  them- 
selves of  the  benefits  of  monopoly.  The  poorer  classes,  who 
have  no  money  to  invest  in  these  monopolies,  can  have  no 
share  in  their  exclusive  privileges,  their  enhanced  profits,  or 
their  political  influence. 

They  can  not  partake  in  tbe  profits  of  the  great  banking  mono- 
poly, because  they  can  neither  subscribe  to  the  stock  nor  pur- 
chase it  afteryvards ;  nor  have  they  practically  the  slightest  influ- 
ence or  control  over  the  most  powerful  perhaps  of  all  the  instru- 
ments in  directing  the  legislation  of  the  country.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  railroad,  mining,  manufacturing,  and,  in  fact,  all 
other  incorporated  companies,  which,  at  the  same  time  they  are 
relieved  from  all  personal  responsibility,  equally  partake  in  the 
essential  qualities  of  a  monopoly,  because  they  necessarily  ex- 
clude all  but  a  certain  class  privileged  by  their  money  to  direct 
and  control  them,  and  effectually  overpower  all  individual 
competition.  Neither,  though  distinct  and  separate  bodies,  can 
any  competition  be  rationally  expected  between  them ;  since, 
though  they  may  have  minor  conflicting  interests,  they  have  at 
the  same  time  one  great  common  interest  which  overpowers  all 
others,  namely,  that  of  preserving  and  extending  their  privi- 
leges. Besides  this  common  bond  of  union,  it  is  equally  their 
interest  to  keep  up  the  prices  of  the  commodities  in  which  they 
deal,  and  this  can  be  much  more  effectually  done  by  combina- 
tion than  by  competition,  the  invariable  result  of  which  is  to 
cheapen  articles,  at  the  same  time  that  it  improves  their  quality. 
Hence  we  invariably  see  this  combination  of  monopolies  call- 
ing meetings  and  conventions,  either  to  adopt  a  common  tariff 
of  prices,  or  a  common  system  of  action,  the  more  effectually  to 
consolidate  a  great  political  influence  and  control  legislative 
action. 
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It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  mania  for  in- 
corporations is  passing  like  a  tempest  over  the  land,  and  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  time  of  our  legislative  bodies  devoted  to 
this  species  of  legislation.  It  is  a  great  thing  to  acquire  legis- 
lative protection,  if  not  legislative  sanction,  for  a  monopolj^  of 
money,  manufactures,  or  travelling,  or  feeding,  or  clothing 
those  "  outside  barbarians,"  who  have  no  money  to  pay  their 
toll,  in  order  to  sain  an  entrance  into  the  hallowed  precincts  of 
corporations,  ana  at  the  same  time  secure  immumty  from  all 
personal  responsibility.  Such  boons  axe  worth  a  struggle ;  nay, 
they  are  well  worth  paying  for,  even  at  the  cost  of  corrupting 
legislative  PJjrity,  and  poisoning  the  very  sources  of  our  gov- 
ernment. That  this  process  is  now  going  on  to  a  great  extent 
is  every  day  becomiuff  more  evident,  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  gradually,  we  might  rather  sajr,  rapidly,  los- 
ing all  confidence  in  their  immediate  representatives,  their  pe- 
ciLuar  guardians,  and  protectors,  is  a  melancholy  truth  which 
can  neither  be  denied  nor  evaded.  When  such  is  the  case  in  a 
free  coimtry,  depend  upon  it  that  Doomsday  is  coming.  Le- 
gislation is  the  fountain  from  whence  flows  every  politicsu  bless- 
ing or  every  political  crime  that  can  fall  on  this  land,  and  when 
the  head  waters  are  poisoned  every  draught  is  death. 

These  existing  evils,  and  their  inevitable  consequences,  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  traced  to  the  extent  to  whicii  monopoly, 
in  some  disguise  or  other,  has  been  carried,  both  in  Federal 
and  State  legislation.  There  is  now  no  such  thing  as  a  great 
national  interest  or  sentiment  pervading  the  United  States ; 
and  even  the  separate  States  are  cut  up  into  miserable  petty 
local  rivalries,  which  swallow  up  all  social  feeliujgs,  all  great 
national  interests,  and,  we  may  add,  all  great  national  princi- 
ples. There  is,  in  feet,  no  brotherly  community  of  feehng  or 
of  interests  anywhere.  The  house  is  divided  against  itself, 
and  all  know  the  consequences.  Every  community  is  arrayed 
against  its  neighbor  in  a  struggle  for  legislative  favors,  and 
striving  with  inveterate  jealousy  to  obtain  some  special  act  of 
legislation  for  its  own  advantage  and  to  the  injury  of  its  neigh- 
bors, by  giving  it  a  monopoly  of  some  peculiar  benefit  which 
nature  nas  denied  to  one  and  bestowed  on  the  other.  The  le* 
gislative  power  is  called  upon  to  correct  the  errors  of  nature  or 
the  bounties  of  heaven,  by  robbhig  Peter  to  give  to  Paul,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  take  upon  itself  the  mana^ment  of  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence.  Those  great  pubhc  improvements  which 
it  is  urged,  for  want  of  better  arguments,  are  to  knit  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Confederation  into  closer  bonds  of  union,  are  only 
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so  many  bones  to  set  them  growling  at  each  other,  or  running 
themselves  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  counteract  their 
neighbors  in  some  great  plan  of  public  improvement,  which  is 
to  divert  the  travelling  and  transportation  from  one  portion  of 
the  country  to  another,  thus  strengthening  the  bonds  of  union 
by  creating  and  fostering  antagonistical  pecuniary  interests. 

The  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  is  cut  up  into 
mince*meat  by  these  village,  countv,  and  State  struggles,  for 
the  privilege  of  injuring,  perhaps  beggaring,  their  neighbors, 
by  obtaining  a  monopoly,  or  a  decided  advantage  in  some 
branch  of  business  or  other ;  and  the  most  sordid  unsocial  feel- 
ings engendered  and  fostered  by  this  assumption  by  the  legis* 
lative  power  of  what  is,  in  fact,  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  the 
great  Architect  of  the  universe.  Can  any  thing  ^ood,  can  any 
thing  conducive  to  the  general  permanent  happmess  of  man- 
kind result  from  this  arrogant  assumption  of  the  attributes  of 
InJBinite  Wisdom?  We  can  tell  these  presumptuous  reason- 
ers,  that,  in  proportion  as  they  attempt  to  wrest  the  powers 
of  nature  ana  the  direction  of  causes  and  effects  from  the  hands 
of  Omnipotence,  they  will  only  more  glaringly  demonstrate 
their  own  folly,  impotency,  and  presumption.  They  may  for 
awhile  seem  to  travel  the  faster,  but  it  will  only  be  toward 
the  region  of  corruption,  decay,  and  dissolution. 

The  evils  we  have  thus  briefly  pointed  out  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  traced  to  monopoly  created  and  fostered  by  spe- 
cial legislation,  and  fed  by  money.  It  has  now  become  a 
system.  It  reaches  everywhere,  and  pervades  every  thing. 
Corporations  and  combinations  of  individuals,  all  operating 
through  a  moneyed  monopoly,  now  dabble  in  every  thing, 
buy  up  every  thinff,  and,  in  fact,  monopolize,  not  only  the 
medium  through  wnich  the  necessities  of  man  are  supplied, 
but  the  very  necessaries  of  life  themselves.  Not  many  years 
since  a  country  bank  in  the  State  of  New- York  monopolized  ^ 
all  the  butter  in  the  surrounding  region ;  another,  all  the  tur- 
keys; and  we  have  heard  of  a  third  in  some  other  quarter 
that  secured  a  monopoly  of  potatoes.  There  are,  we  under- 
stand— in  feet,  we  know — ^in  almost  every  market  of  our  cities, 
individuals,  and  combinations  of  individuals,  who  watch  the 
arrival  of  the  market-boats  and  wagons,  the  steamers  and  rail- 
road trains,  the  droves  of  beef-cattle,  and,  indeed,  all  other 
supplies  necessary  for  the  daily  consumption  of  the  citizens, 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  them  up  by  wholesale,  and  retailing 
them  at  greatly  enhanced  prices,  established  by  a  general  com- 
bination.   Every  article  of  supply  is  thus  forestalled,  and,  in 
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fact,  becomes  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons,  who 
are  for  the  most  part  famished  with  the  means  by  banks,  whose 
agents  and  partners  they  very  frequently  are  in  thus  fleecing 
the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor.  There  is  not  proper  legitimate 
employment  for  one  half  the  little  village  and  country  banks, 
and  they  take  this  mode  of  administering  to  the  public  benefit, 
by  employing  a  portion  of  their  capital  (real  or  imaginary)  in 
forestalling  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  enhancing  the  price  of 
every  mouthful  we  swallow.  % 

rmttn  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States  Tisurped  the  iK>we^ 
or  chartering  banks  for  the  issue  of  paper-money,  which  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  they  laid  the  foundation 
for  this  stupendous  system  of  monopoly,  which  now  pervades 
every  vein  and  artery  of  society.  We  are  as  stem  and  immov* 
able  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  States  as  any  man,  let  him 
be  who  he  will ;  but  we  affirm,  that  the  power  of  creating 
banks  of  issue  is  a  sheer  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  States. 
The  quibbling  distinction  between  bank-notes  and  bills  of 
credit  furnishes  no  justification.  The  only  bank  ever  known 
in  the  United  Colonies,  previous  to  the  Kevolution,  was  in 
Boston,  and  its  notes  were  never  called  by  any  other  name 
than  "  Bills  of  Credit."  The  framers  of  the  Constitution  knew 
of  no  other  term  for  bank-notes  but  that  of  bills  of  credit, 
and  the  issue  of  these  they  expressly  prohibited  to  the  States. 
Had  the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  first  Bank  of 
North- America  been  presented  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  at  a  period  when  the  Democracy  was  m  the  ascendency, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  doubt  that  they  would  have 
checked  the  usurpation  in  the  bud.  As  it  was,  they  opposed 
it  in  all  its  early  stages  of  progress,  until  at  length  they  mem- 
selves  yielded  to  the  inevitable  temptation  of  making  their  own 
money,  and  became  accomplices  in  a  great  scheme  of  mono- 
poly, of  which  they  have  since  been  the  victims.  It  is  with  no 
expectation  of  having  the  slightest  influence  in  remedying  the 
horrible  frauds,  corruptions,  and  deplorable  evils  of  paper- 
money,  or  checking  their  accumulation,  that  we  have  given 
this  slight  sketch  of  the  progress  of  this  stupendous  infraction 
of  the  Constitution.  It  is  past  ajl  cure.  It  is  an  eyil  which 
has  arrived  at  that  magnitude  which  overrides  all  others.  It  is  a 
disease  of  which  the  patient  himself  will  not  consent  to  be  cured. 
It  is  an  evil  from  which  even  those  who  are  most  sensible  of  its 
enormity  shrink  in  despair.  To  cure  it,  requires  an  effi^rt  of  self- 
denial,  and  a  series  of  sacrifices  beyond  the  ordinary  standard 
of  human,  virtue,  and  which  can  not  be  reasonably  expected. 
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DoubtlesSi  it  may  be  restrained  in  some  respects,  and  eliecked  in 
its  further  progress  bj  wise  progressive  le^slation.  But,  when 
radically  cured,  we  fear  it  will  be  in  the  only  way  it  was  ever 
cured,  in  any  age  or  country,  by  death — ^by  suicide.  It  will  kill 
itself.  It  will  perish,  like  the  frog  in  the  fable,  by  its  own 
efforts  at  distension ;  and,  however  deplorable  its  evil  conse- 
quences at  first,  its  fall  will  be  the  herald  of  better  times,  of 
a  more  healthful,  substantial,  and  permanent  prosperity ;  for 
it  will  carry  with  it  that  stupendous  system  of  monopoly  which 
impoverishes  every  man  who  does  not  feed  at  its  crib;  and  more 
than  anv  other  cause,  or  all  other  causes  combined,  it  has  con- 
tributed to  the  alarming  progress  of  extravagance,  idleness,  pau- 
perism, and  vice  among  the  once  moral,  industrious,  and  eco- 
nomical people  of  the  United  States.  It  has  established  a 
despotism,  not  of  gold — ^for  that  is  comparatively  respectable 
— ^but  of  paper-money,  the  meanest  and  basest  of  all  despotism, 
since  it  is  acquired  without  merit,  sustained  without  exer- 
tion, and  has  no  other  foundation  but  the  credulity  of  man- 
kina.  It  is  a  common  legalized  cheat  that  promises  what  he 
nevfer  performs,  and  lives  by  palming  off  counters  for  pure 
gold. 

In  some  few  of  the  States  it  has  received  a  salutary  check, 
by  prohibiting  the  issue  or  circulation  of  bank-notes  under  the 
denomination  of  five  dollars,  thus  at  once  banishing  from  cir- 
culation that  miserable,  ragged,  loathsome  trash,  the  counter- 
feit representative  of  silver  and  gold,  out  of  which — ^as  may  be 
seen  by  the  average  bank  returns — ^not  one  in  ten  is  thus  repre- 
sented. I  If  the  prohibition  were  extended  to  all  notes  under 
ten,  and  finally  under  twenty  dollars,  our  currency  would  be 
effectually  purified,  and  the  paper-system  limited  to  its  legi- 
timate object,  namely,  that  of  furnislnng  a  convenient  medium 
for  merchants  in  extensive  transactions  of  commerce. 

Thus  much,  at  least,  might  be  done,  by  a  wise,  cautious, 
and,  if  you  please,  dilatory  legislation ;  and  thus  much  might 
be  done  in  this  way  without  suddenly  arresting  the  general 
course  of  business,  or  occasioning  any  sudden  revulsion  in  the 
social  or  monetary  system.  All  tnings  are  comparatively  easy, 
if  brought  about  gradually,  and  it  is  only  when  reforms  are  at- 
tempted too  suddenly,  that  the  remedy  often  proves  worse  than 
the  disease.  There  never  was,  and  probably  never  will  be,  a 
time,  when  a  curtailment  of  the  paper-money  monopoly  could 
be  commenced  more  auspiciously.  Gold  is  annually  flowing 
into  the  United  States  by  scores  of  millions ;  and,  if  it  flows 
out  again  almost  as  fSsist  as  it  comes  in,  it  is  only  in  obedience 
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to  tliat  inflexible  law  by  which  specie  is  invariably  banished  by 
that  beggarly  usurper,  paper-money.  There  is  now  an  ample 
sufficiency  of  the  precious  metals  in  this  country  to  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  a  circulating  medium,  and  yet  throughout  the 
whole  land  a  piece  of  gold  is  little  less  than  a  phenomenon. 
And  so  it  would  be,  if  the  bowels  qf  the  earth  were  teeming 
with  silver  and  gold,  simply  because  they  are  the  products  of 
human  labor,  and  paper  rags  may  be  manufactured  with  little 
cost  and  less  toil.  Hence,  so  long  as  they  answer  the  purposes 
of  the  precious  metals,  they  will  entirely  supersede  them,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  since  they  cost  nothing,  except  a  few  thou- 
sands— more  or  less — employed  in  enlightening  legislative 
darkness  to  a  proper  perception  of  the  blessings  of  paper- 
money. 

Instead,  however,  of  attempting  to  restrain  or  diminish  this 
great  fountain  of  individual  and  legislative  corruption,  we  see 
the  inauguration  of  the  great  reforming  party  in  tne  once  Key- 
stone State  of  the  Democracy,  commencing  its  career  by  the 
creation  of  some  dozen  or  jBiteen  new  paper- money  manufac- 
tories ;  and,  in  the  Democratic  State  of  Indiana,  we  see  the 
banking  system  almost  indefinitely  expanded,  and  all  restric- 
tions, for  securing  the  community  from  becoming  the  victims 
of  its  swindling  operations,  removed.  Well,  all  we  can  say 
is,  let  those  who  are  determined  to  dance  pay  the  piper,  as 
they  have  recently  done,  and  we  predict  will  ere  long  do  again. 
If  one  dose  is  not  enough  to  cure  the  patient,  it  must  be  re- 
peated till  it  operates  thoroughly,  -" 
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H       O  . 


BY  C.  G.  fiOSEKBEBG. 


A  GASP,  a  gurgle,  and  a  crj, 

And  all  was  o^er , 
Calm  and  deep,  the  purple  waye 
Cheated  the  earth  of  one  more  grare, 

Ajid  held  one  corpse  the  more ;      * 
Naked  and  bare,  against  the  peaceable  sky, 

S^od  out  Leukados*  steep, 
And  the  sutnmer  winds  went  by 
And  sung  to  the  silent  deep, 

The  uniyersal  dirge 
Which  thej  sing  to  the  constant  Death, 
Whose  tireless  foot  with  every  step 

Treads  out  a  human  breath. 

It  was  the  ancient  tale 
Which  has  never  yet  grown  old, 

Love's  passion  and  despair 

In  every  age  has  told — 

The  curse  of  the  hot  soul — 
The  curse  of  the  burning  brain, 

Whose  fire  the  Titan  stole 

In  that  creative  mood 

He  felt,  when  he  endowed 
The  moulded  clay  with  joy  and  pain. 

Accursed  be  the  hour  I 
For  ever,  and  for  ever! 
To  cancel  woe,  joy  never  yet  had  power. 
When  did  possession  recompense  endeavor  f 
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n. 

And  is  this  all,  sweet  Sappho, 

Thy  lyre  and  thy  loye  have  giyen — 
A  sharper  grief,  and  a  heart  more  torn, 

And  a  life  more  early  riven  f 
Vainly,  thy  lips  haye  cried, 
"  Was  I  not  all  thine  own — 
*'  Had  my  heart's  blood  one  tide 
'*  Or  ebb,  to  thee  unknown — 
*'  Had  my  brain's  poise  one  beat 
«*  That  throbbed  not  for  thee  alone  f" 

What  cared  fbr  the  wail  of  thy  sonl, 
The  k>ye  of  the  faithless  one^ 

As  it  trampled  alike  upon  thee, 
Thy  love  and  thy  laurel  crown? 

m. 

In  yain  to  the  deathless  Venus 

Thy  lyre  and  thy  lips  haye  prayed, 
For  when  by  the  Ocean-born, 

Was  a  single  lawlessness  swayed? 
Hera  are  the  moment-triumphs 
That  wait  on  the  hour's  desire, 
And  die  out  like  blazing  flax 

In  the  ash  of  their  own  fierce  fire— 
Hers  are  the  leers  and  the  wiles — 
The  rosy  laughs  and  the  smiles 

Which  may  yanquish,  but  neyer  enchain— 
Her's  are  the  thirsts  for  a  joy 

Each  new  hour  may  create,  and  destroy, 
To  create  and  destroy  again. 

And  what  to  her,  was  the  constancy 
Of  a  true  and  a  straight-going  soul  like  thine. 
When  it  scattered  its  yearnings  and  agony 
At  the  foot  of  her  harlot  shrine  ? 

IT. 

Didst  thou  think  that  thy  truth  was  worth 
In  her  frail  and  Paphian  eyes, 
One  of  the  joys  of  that  coarser  earth, 
That  her  changeable  letcheries  prize? 
Oht  no  I    It  might  rot  away 
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V 

In  the  sepulchre  of  its  sorrow, 
E'er  the  alms  of  one  pity  she  threw 
To  the  anguish  that  lasted  a  morrow — 
Although  that  terrihle  morrow  were 
Knowledge,  desertion,  and  despair. 


T. 

Poor  ehild  of  thine  impulse,  didst  thou  not  know 
That  the  world  has  a  liking  for  sorrows  like  thine — 
That  the  lust  of  the  reaper  has  joy  in  the  woe 
The  edge  of  his  sickle  may  give  the  diyine 
Instincts  and  beauties,  which  bud  to  the  day 
Here  and  there,  in  the  children  of  clay? 


VI. 

Hadst  thou  not  learnt  that  to  call  a  cry 
From  the  stricken  chords  of  the  human  lyre 
Is  worth  every  gentler  melody 
That  the  winds  of  the  Genitor  Zeus  may  inspire — 
That  a  single  shriek  from  a  breaking  heart 
Uttered  as  ignorance  passes  away, 
Is  a  pleasanier  sound  to  the  rifler  Life, 

Than  the  sweetest  notes  which  stray  ^ 

From  the  innocent  lips  of  the  Memnon-yputh, 
Hymning  the  golden  sun. 
Before  earth  and  its  mists  may  have  clouded  its  truth, 
And  its  race  from  the  East  has  yet  to  be  run? 


VIL 


What  avails  it  thee,  now,  poor  dreamer. 
That  the  poet-power  had  poured 
Through  the  Itring  soul  of  thy  lip 
The  wealth  of  its  glowing  word — 
That  the  Scriptures  of  Natural  Love 

Have  been  opened  up  to  thy  gaze. 
And  thy  sight  been  purged  of  the  grosser  reil 
Whose  curtain  hung  oyer  its  blaze? 
Are  not  the  trouble  and  torture  worse 
Than  Blindnesses  darkest  and  uttermost  curse? 
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vin. 

Has  not  the  Lotos  Flower 

Of  knowledge  the  taste  of  death  ? 

Has  not  its  root  the  power 
Of  tainting  the  tenderest  breath  ? 
Oh  1  were  it  not  better  its  bloom  should  lie 

For  ever  beneath  the  ware. 
In  night's  depths,  than  lift  up  its  stany  eje 
Through  the  chilly  flood  to  the  morning  sky, 

Whose  warmth  withers  it  back  to  the  grave  ? 


IX. 

If  the  laurel  could  give  thee  rest^ 
Poor  child  of  the  worm,  thou  wert  blest 
Yet,  if  every  leaf  of  its  crown  were  a  thorn, 
The  stab  and  the  smart  thou  couldst  better  hare  borne, 
Than  the  pang  of  preserving  too  earnest  a  truth. 
And  letting  thy  childhood  outlive  girlhood's  youth. 


Didst  ihou  not  know  that  the  world 

Is  a  tyrant  to  such  as  thee — 
Like  a  Procrustes  stretching  here, 
Or  cropping  you  there,  as  your  fancies  may  be 
Too  short  for  its  love,  or  too  long  for  its  fear. 

Or  too  great  for  its  tyranny  f 


XT. 

A  broken  heart  beats  out  its  last — 
A  teeming  brain  breaks  in  its  labor — 
A  soul  bursts  in  the  last  mad  cast 
It  played  for  happinessi  and  the  nigh  neighbor 
Of  the  clay  tenement — ^parent  or  fiiend. 
Turns  him  away  with  a  callous  eye — 
Hearts  rend,  brains  break,  and  spirits  bend, 
That  the  world's  wheel  may  run  more  merrily. 
Room  for  the  rabble  rout  of  young  Lyoeus, 

Ponk,  Pimp,  and  Drunkard,  Parasite  and  Whore, 
The  £[arlot  Dryads,  and  the  Sot  Silenus, 

The  Cheats  who  teach — ^the  Asses  who  adore. 
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Boom  for  the  chiseled  chariot* s  ivorj  frame, 
Its  brazen  axle,  and  its  ^Ided  wheel, 

Its  screaming  panthers  with  their  eyes  of  flame, 
And  the  wild  mob  that  round  its  progress  reel. 
This  is  the  world — ^its  teachers  and  its  taught — 
Its  ruler  Scoundrels,  and  its  Idiots  ruled : 
Didst  thou  dream  that  these  could  be  schooled 
By  the  truth  of  one  konest  thought? 


zn. 

And  hadst  thou  never  heard 
How  they  quenched  the  Orphic  word 
In  the  throat  which  gaye  it  birth — 
How  the  green  Eurotas  bank 
Grew  red  with  the  blood  which  sank 

Into  its  thirsty  earth — 

How  they  who  heard  the  hymn, 
Tore  the  poet  limb  from  limb, 

And  stamped  each  bloody  trace 

Into  the  soil  of  Thrace, 
In  the  wrath  of  their  savage  rage  ? 

Man  writes  the  pure  and  good 

On  history's  page  in  blood : 
From  the  foul  record,  tear  the  accursed  page. 

ziu. 

Oh!  poet-woman,  never  yet 

A  fable  like  to  thine  was  known. 

On  which  the  world  had  failed  to  stamp 

Some  slander  of  its  own. 
Vice  pays  the  homage  of  its  lie. 
And  with  the  thorn  malevolence 
Crowns  ever  truth  and  innocence — 
Tea — ^in  the  deadliest  agony 
In  which  their  martyr-children  die. 
Not  even  the  deep  and  tranquil  wave 

Thine  honest  life  shall  screen. 
But  human  Ghouls  shall  grope  in  the  grave 
The  sands  of  the  mother-ocean  gave 
To  her  who  was  crowned  the  Queen 
Of  the  (Grecian  song,  by  the  shouted  fame 
And  the  Judge  throngs  in  tiie  Olympian  game. 
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XIV. 

They  shall  stain  thy  name  with  a  loathsome  lust» 

And  thy  lore  with  a  lie  unclean — 
They  shall  spit  on  thy  harp,  ere  the  gnawing  rust 

Of  ages  has  eaten  through  every  string 
Where  the  touch  of  thy  wonderful  fingers  had  been — 
And  because  thy  soul  was  true,  and  was  pure, 
The  unchaste  falsehood  shall  ding 
To  thy  name  with  a  grasp  more  sure 
Thy  glory  shall  plead  in  vain 
Against  the  loathsome  lie — 
For  every  virtue  the  world  can  stain 

Wilii  a  blemishing  infamy, 
And  every  heart  which  the  world  can  hush 

Sharply  and  suddenly, 
And  every  truth  which  the  world  can  crush 
Wholly  and  easily, 
And  each  slain  love  and  purity 
Are  as  witnesses  which  die — 
Witnesses  who  testify 
With  mighty  voice,  and  ceaseless  cry, 

Man  is  but  a  walking  lie. 
And  therefore,  without  rest  or  ruth — 
Slaughterd  martyrs  to  the  truth, 

Do  they  abye,  • 

In  their  lives  the  bitter  fate 
Of  restless  wrong  and  tireless  hate. 
And  buried,  yield  a  meal  to  Slander's  restless  tooth. 
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0    U    B    A  I 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  OSTENDE  CORRESPONDENCE. 

WITH  PORTRAITS  FROM  LIFE. 


Nothing  so  strikingly  substantiates  the  traditionary  reputa- 
tion of  Spanish  diplomacy  as  the  late  brilliant  exploits  and 
wonderful  successes  of  that  nation  in  the  Cuba  question.  If 
this  weapon,  in  the  hands  of  a  power  so  weak  and  so  debauched 
by  the  lowest  degrees  of  political  prostitution,  could  so  sig- 
nally defeat  the  demands  of  insulted  America,  represented  too 
by  a  minister  of  nerve,  tact,  and  talent,  and  intimately  familiar 
with  the  court  of  Madrid — what  may  we  not  believe  in  relation 
to  those  wonderful  things  recorded  among  the  triumphs  of 
Spanish  diplomacy  in  the  past  ?  "  The  Tower  of  London"  has 
been  read  as  a  romance.    Verily  it  is  a  reality. 

The  publication  of  the  Ostende  correspondence  and  accom- 
panying documents  presented  to  the  public  a  curious  history. 
W  iU  you  permit  your  contributor  the  liberty  of  submitting  a 
few  conclusions,  not  hastily  formed,  but  drawn  from  a  personal 
knowledge  of  most  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  correspond- 
ence, which  irresistibly  force  themselves  into  consideration? 
The  subject  is  deeply  interesting  to  the  whole  country ;  for 
on  the  Cuba  question  turns  an  event  of  the  most  important 
magnitude — the  triumph  of  JSnglancTs  free  negro  policy.  Eng- 
land seeks  to  pauperize  and  Africanize  free  labor  in  America, 
and,  if  she  succeed  in  Cuba,  we  shall  have  the  next  battle- 
ground in  our  own  Southern  States.  If  we  acquire  Cuba, 
she  will  have  to  fight  us  in  Jamaica.  The  island  of  Cuba  is, 
therefore,  the  pivot-point  on  which  turn  four  questions  of  great 
moment  to  this  country. 

1.  Free  negroism  in  the  tropics. 
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2.  British  supremacy  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  South  and  Cen- 

tral America. 

3.  The  abolition  of  negro  servitude  in  the  Southern  States 
'     of  America ;  and,  as  a  consequence, 

4.  The  abolitionizing  and   Africanizing  of  Northern  free 

labor  by  the  hordes  of  liberated  negroes. 
Leaving  the  contemplation  of  the  laboring  classes — the  people 
of  the  North,  let  us  return  to  the  Spanish  mission,  the  Cuba 
affair,  Ostende  correspondence,.  Mr.  Soul6,  and  the  **  accompany- 
ing documents." 

j  It  is  unnecessary,  of  course,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Soul6*s  position 
a$  a  Democratic  leader,  a  distinguished  orator  and  innuential 
Senator,  when  the  Democracy  last  met  in  convention  to  nomi- 
nate their  Presidential  candidate.  The  ardent  Frenchman  did 
much  to  secure  Mr.  Pierce's  nomination  before  that  convention, 
and  certainly  did  more  in  bringing  the  thorough-going  State- 
rights,  or  commonly  called  Southern-rights  party  of  the  South, 
to  his  support.  But  the  great  card  of  Mr.  Soul6  was  his  move 
in  the  United  States  Senate,  on  the  fishery  question,  the  very 
winter  before  the  last  Presidential  nominations.  Every  one 
recollects  the  excitement  at  the  North,  and  in  the  New-England 
States,  incident  to  the  encroachment  of  England  on  the  rights 
of  our  fishermen.  That  question  touched  the  pocket,  and  con- 
seqiiently  influenced  the  patriotism,  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  these  States.  They  petitioned  their  own  Senators 
and  Representatives  in  vain.  Many  semi-English  individuals 
could  not  be  brought  to  see  the  gross  wrongs  heaped  upon  our 
sturdy  fishermen,  or  lacked  the  nerve  to  apply  the  proper  remedy. 
One  fine  day,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  body,  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  New-England  men,  and  the  frantic  delight  of  the 
people  of  the  North  and  East,  Mr.  Spul^  dashed  into  the  mat- 
ter, in  his  usual  elegant  style,  followed  by  Mr.  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Butler  of  South-Carolina,  and  "cunning"  John 
Davis,  of  Massachusetts,  bringing  up  the  rear.  Whoever  was 
within  the  House  at  the  time  must  well  recollect  the  eflect  of 
the  "hit"  on  all  present.  Mr.  Soul6  had  struck  upon  a  happy 
idea.  He  took  up  the  cause  of  the  very  constituents  of  Sum- 
ner, and  brought  the  whole  force  of  the  Southern,  vote  to 
bear  on  the  question.  England  was  given  to  understand,  in  the 
significant  tone  of  1812,  that  she  must  cease  her  encroachments 
upon  our  Northern  and  Eastern  fishermen.  Prom  that  day,  Mr, 
SouU  became  a  great  man  al  the  North.  Letters  came  pouring  in 
upon  him  from  all  directions.  Mr.  Sumner,  in  one  of  his  im- 
pulsive moods,  which  lasted  for  several  weeks,  wrote  most  in- 
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dustriousljr  private  letters  in  every  direction,  applauding  Mr. 
Soul^,  while  thousands  and  thousands  of  the  latter's  speeches 
were  circulated  freely,  under  Free-soil  franks,  to  the  aoolition 
districts  of  the  North.  When  the  Presidential  canvass  opened, 
Mr.  SouW  was  delegated,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Sumner  hima^, 
to  take  the  Eastern  States  in  hand.  He  did  so  splendidly.  Mr. 
Sumner  took  good  care  to  prepare  the  way.  In  the  meanwhile^ 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Soul6  was  on  the  committee 
which  waited  on  General  Pierce  at  Concord,  to  tender  him  the 
nomination  of  the  National  Democratic  party.  His  tour,  there- 
fore, in  General  Pierce's  own  region — ^his  influence  manifested 
under  his  own  eyes — ^his  eloquence — the  excitement  he  pro- 
duced wherever  he  went — and  his  undoubted  success  in 
"starting"  that  "ball"  of  public  sentiment,  which  rolled 
along  in  so  overwhelming  a  manner  to  the  end,  were  well  cal- 
culated to  make  Mr.  Sould  an  important  man  with  the  Presi- 
dent elect.  And  so  Tie  was.  His  power  was  almost  supreme. 
He  indicated  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Government;  and  hav- 
ing selected  Cuba  as  his  own  peculiar  mission,  set  out  for 
Spain,  having  his  instructions  safely  in  his  pocket,  and  relying 
upon  the  devotion  of  the  President,  and  the  friendship  and 
cooperation  of  the  Democratic  Senators.  Mason,  Butler, 
Hunter,  and  Atchison  he  felt  would  never  desert  him ;  while 
in  the  House  he  had  hosts  of  friends.  Bums  quaintlv  has  it, 
that  the  best  laid  schemes  of  "  mice  and  men"  often  mil.  So 
in  this  case.  As  before  stated,  Mr.  Soul6  went  joyously  to 
Madrid  with  instructions— drawn  up  upon  his  own  basis — ^in 
his  pocket,  with  Cuba  before  him,  the  President  behind  him,  a 
full  treasury  behind  the  President,  and  an  expectant  manifest- 
destiny  progressive,  all-powerful,  and  excited  Democratic  party 
in  the  rear  of  all. 

It  is  time  to  take  the  portraits  of  the  principal  characters, 
who  have  figured  prominently  in  this  matter. 

First,  Caideron  de  la  Barca,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affiurs 
at  Madrid  during  Soulfi's  first  movements,  and  formerly  the 
Spanish  Minister  near  this  Government.  Mr.  Caideron  is  be- 
tween fifty-five  and  sixty  years  of  age,  a  Catholic,  and  devoted 
to  the  bigoted  traditions  of  Spain.  He  lived  very  handsomely 
at  Washington,  his  "  receptions"  being  considered  the  "  best" 
in  the  metropolis.  They  stfforded  one  of  the  most  certain  ave- 
nues to  good  society,  and  were  always  attended  by  the  distin- 
guished and  fashionable  people.  He  gave  good  dinners,  drank 
good  wines,  and  the  flavor  of  his  "pure  Habanas"  seems  to 
linger  yet  around  that  quarter  of  We8^end.    He  is  a  rather 
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small  man,  inclined  to  be  &t,  with  a  good  head,  a  dull  heavy 
face,  but  "great  expression  of  eye,"  as  Punch  has  it.  He 
was  particularly  intimate  with  the  Intelligencer^  whose  editors 
shared  his  full  confidence.  That  paper  was,  indeed,  always 
regarded  as  his  organ.  Mr.  Calderon  married  a  Scotch  lady, 
at  the  time  a  resident  of  this  country.  He  speaks  English 
fluently ;  kept  up  with  the  news  of  the  day ;  read  most  of 
the  leading  papers;  watched  the  debates  in  Congress;  was 
under  the  impression  that  he  comprehended  fully  the  vast- 
ness  of  our  country,  its  power,  progress,  and  destiny;  and, 
after  many  years  of  residence,  returned  to  Europe  our  sworn 
and  eternal  foe.  Mr.  Calderon  entertained  two  {)eculiar  ideas. 
First^  he  considered  the  views  of  the  "Whig  press"  as  the  real 
sentiment  of  America — a  very  common  and  fetal  error  among 
European  diplomats  and  statesmen  by  the  way ;  and,  secondly ^ 
he  considered  the  dissolution  of  this  Union  easy  through  Vie 
slavery  question.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  while  he  was  out- 
wardly simply  the  Minister  of  Spain,  he  was,  infcict^  the  spy 
and  agent  of  England,  France,  and  Spain,  to  watch  this  coun- 
try, and  ascertain  our  weak  points.  Mr.  Calderon  was  avari- 
cious, and  a  most  intensified  social  aristocrat  and  political 
monarchist. 

.Pierre  Soule  has  marked  and  peculiar  characteristics.  He 
resembles  the  Spaniard  more  than  the  Frenchman.  His  per- 
sonal appearance  is  extremely  prepossessing.  His  intellect, 
determination,  courage,  and  acquirements  are  well  known. 
The  trait,  however,  which  is  less  known,  and  the  one  which 
was  the  cause  of  his  failure  in  the  Cuba  mission,  is  his  intense 

Eersonal  ambition  and  personal  vanity.  This  peculiarity  has 
een  more  than  once  remarked  in  the  Senate ;  but  the  digni- 
fied atmosphere  of  that  august  body  checked  its  development. 
In  Europe  it  found  a  wide  sweep,  and  was  stimulated  by  asso- 
ciation and  peculiar  wants.  Soul^  became  a  hero.  He  was  so 
in  a  two-fold  sense.  He  represented  European  and  American 
democracy.  He  returned  to  the  scene  of  monarchical  tyranny 
whence  he  had  once  been  driven,  the  representative  of  the 
greatest  republic  of  the  world,  and  the  second,  if  not  first, 
power  on  earth.  He  returned  with  reputation  and  reputed 
wealth.  He  had  the  world  for  a  stage,  and  was  performing, 
before  a  delighted  audience,  three  characters  at  one  time — ^the 
ideal  of  Bepublican  Democracy  in  the  palace  of  power;  the 
Representative  Extraordinarv  from  America  to  Spain;  and 
the  French  Republican  deling  the  French  Emperor.  He 
would  not  allow  his  difficulty  with  the  head  of  the  French  na- 
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tion  to  be  one  between  Hon.  Pierre  Sool^,  Minister,  etc.,  etc., 
firom  the  United  States,  and  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  Em- 
peror, etc.,  etc.,  of  France.  No.  It  was  simply  a  personal 
affair — ^a  matter  between  P.  S.  and  L.  N.  B.  Bie  snuboed  his 
Highness,  designated  him  as  a  nonentity  and  impostor,  and,  in 
fact,  succeeded  so  well  in  irritating  that  august  individual,  that 
the  Emperor  forgot  himself  eventually,  and  came  near  having 
Jonathan  down  upon  France  in  warlike  attitude.  Mr.  Soul6, 
thus  heroized,  so  to  speak,  ceased  to  place  a  check  upon  his  in- 
ordinate  yanity ;  and,  imagining  that  he  held  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  went  to  Madrid,  and  with  a  grand 
air  informed  Oalderon  that  he  had  arrived. 

William  L.  Marcy  is  the  exact  opposite  of  both  Calderon  and 
Soul6,  in  almost  all  points.  He  has  the  nerve  of  either,  and 
the  intellectual  capacity  of  both.  He  is  a  peculiar  man,  and 
his  peculiarities  have  so  displayed  themselves  in  his  adminis- 
tration of  our  foreign  affiiirs,  that  it  is  not  amiss  to  go  into  de* 
tails  about  him. 

If  you  ask  one  of  the  old  diplomats  what  he  thinks  of 
Everett  or  Webster,  he  wiU  smile  and  pay  a  compliment  But 
ask  them  of  Marojr.  tVTiat  a  change  of  expression  I  They 
look  grave — particularly  the  French  Minister.  There  is  an 
anecdote  going  the  rounds  in  Washington,  which  may  explain 
this.  It  appears  that  when  Mr.  Marcy  came  into  possession  of 
the  seals  of  state,  he  determined  to  simplify  the  usual  mode  of 
transacting  affairs  of  importance,  and  consequently  made  up  a 
short  speech,  somewhat  in  this  style : 

Sir  :  You  are  the  Minister  from .    I  am  the  Secretaiy  of  State  of 

the  United  States.  I  am  no  diplomat.  I  shall  not  countenance  diplomacy 
toward  me  or  the  Gk)Ternment.  I  shall  nerer  say  what  I  do  not  mean, 
and  mean  exactly  what  I  say.  I  shall  never  assume  a  position  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  or  take  a  higher  position  than  is  justified  to  settle  at  last 
on  middle  grounds.  These  tricks  and  antics  of  diplomacy  I  shall  ignore. 
I  commence  with  cordial  esteem  ilor  the  diplomatic  circle  in  Washington ; 
but  I  will  not  subscribe  myself  with.feelings  of  *'  high  consideration,'*  or  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  when  my  confidence  is  gone.  When  I  make  up  my 
opinion — ^there  is  an  end  of  the  matter.  When  I  receire  one  from  the  other 
side,  I  shall  deem  it  final,  and  forthwith  dose  negotiations  one  way  or  the 
other.  I  represent  the  interests  of  a  Republican  GoTemment,  am  heart  and 
soul  a  Bepublican  myself^  and  intend  that  the  administration  of  our  foreign 
s,  so  &r  as  I  am  concerned,  shall  take  the  same  tone. 


This  plain,  blunt  way  of  considering  matters^  as  the  story 
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goes,  threw  the  gold-lace  gentry  into  the  most  intense  excite* 
ment.  They  approached  Marcy  as  they  would  a  surly  bear, 
ready  to  growl  at  a  moment's  warning.  Soon  came  the  in- 
structions about  costume  abroad.  The  representatives  of  seve- 
ral of  the  more  influential  governments  called  on  the  Secretary 
to  protest,  and  to  say  that  the  rules  of  their  courts  would  not 
tolerate  such  repubhcan  simplicity. 

"Very  wdl,  gentlemen,"  replied  the  Secretary,  "we  wiU 
see.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  instruction  will  be  carried  out 
without  any  trouble.  I  have  only  to  say,  however,  that,  in 
«very  case  where  this  courtesy  is  refused  to  our  representatives 
abroad,  the  representative  in  Washington  of  such  country  re» 
fusing  shall  conform  here  to  our  rules,  and  only  be  received  in 
plain  black  I" 

This  was  a  poser.  The  idea  of  giving  up  their  finery  was 
horrible  to  the  foreign  gentlemen.  They  ceased  to  protest 
here,  and  no  doubt  exerted  themselves  at  home  to  have  the  in- 
structions carried  out. 

The  state  papers  of  Mr.  Marcy  are  scarce  surpassed,  and 
the  English  government  finding  their  Minister  here  (Crampton) 
a  mere  child  in  the  American  Secretary's  hands,  have  taken 
the  "  replies"  into  consideration  at  London.  Mr.  Marcy  is  rather 
advanced  in  years,  walks  with  a  stick,  and  looks  at  you  from 
under  his  longgray  eyebrows,  with  an  intensity  which  is  un- 
comfortable. He  ia  a  cordial  friend  and  a  hearty  enemy.  He 
never  compromises.  His  rule  is  that  he  is  either  nght  or 
wrong.  If  wrong,  he  yields — ^if  right,  the  world  can  not  move 
him.  Yet  mixed  up  with  all  this  is  the  most  extraordinary 
talents  for  political  intrigue,  matured  and  finished  in  that  won- 
derful school — ^New-York  politics.  His  life  has  been  one  of 
^constant  responsibility  and  contest. 

James  Buchanan  is  a  mild,  amiable  gentleman,  who  has 
always  been  giving  way  for  his  friends  and  forgiving  his  ene- 
mies, until  at  last  he  finds  himself  "  exiled,"  or  forced  to  enter 
hastily  into  combinations  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Buchanan 
wants  the  presidency,  and  would  make  a  most  excellent  chief 
magistrate,  during  times  of  quiet  at  home  and  peace  abroad. 
He  is  a  bachelor.  His  person  is  tall  and  commanding,  and 
appears  to  have  a  ^ood  stock  of  that  "  Democratic  blood  "  in 
his  veins,  about  which,  in  his  young  days,  he  was  so  anxious. 
His  hair  is  nearly  white,  and  contrasts  finely  with  his  hale, 
ruddy  complexion.  He  has  a  squint  in  one  eye,  or  rather  a 
habit  of  "  cocking"  it,  as  the  English  say.  THie  general  ex- 
pression of  his  &ce  is  one  of  gentleness  and  benevolence. 
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James  Buchanan  will  always  rank  as  one  of  America's  great 
statesmen  of  the  school  of  Franklin  and  Webster.  No  one 
can  know  him  without  admiring  his  estimable  character  and 
conscientiousness.  He  is  a  safe  conservative  Democrat  of  the 
State-Bights  school.  He  has,  according  to  appearances,  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  field  for  the  presidency  in  '66,  which  may- 
explain  why  he  came  into  the  Ostende  matter. 

Mr.  Mason,  our  Minister  to  France,  is  a  thorough-bred  Vir- 
ginia gentleman — a  Jeflfersonian  Democrat,  and  believes  in  the 
resolutions  of  '98  and  '99.  It  can  be  said  with  perfect  confi- 
dence, that  he  commands  more  popularity  and  has  more  influ- 
ence at  Paris  than  have  been  enjoyed  by  any  other  American 
since  the  days  of  Franklin.  He  has  more  influence  there  than 
any  other  foreign  representative  in  France.  He  is  a  sound 
lawyer,  a  reliable  Southern  man,  and  has  no  ambitious  ends  in 
view.    He  is  a  fine  specimen  of  an  American  gentleman. 

Having  vriis  en  sdne  the  principal  actors  in  the  Ostende  per- 
formance, we  will  now  proceed  with  our  narrative  of  events. 

Mr.  Soul6  had  not  been  at  Madrid  two  weeks  before  he 
managed  to  turn  the  Cuba  question  into  a  personal  afiair,  and 
make  himself  occupy  the  attitude  of  victim  or  hero  of  a  great 
question  of  public  concern.  First  came  his  difficulties  of*a 
personal  nature  in  Paris.  Every  thing  he  did  there  was  as 
'*Sould"  Then  came  his  difficulties  at  Madrid — his  social 
troubles — ^his  duel  (in  which,  by  the  way,  he  was  right) — ^his 
reported  flirtation  with  the  Queen — ^the  newspaper  and  letter- 
writers'  accounts  of  his  "  grand  entry"  into  the  Spanish  capi- 
tal— similar  accounts  of  his  personal  appearance  and  personal 
demonstrations  at  concerts  and  balls^— and  so  on  for  months 
and  months.  It  was  toujours  "  Sould"  The  interests  of  the 
people  and  government  of  the  United  States  as  such,  seem  to 
have  given  way,  as  by  magic,  to  the  personal  demands,  and 
we  may  add,  the  long-slumbering  personal  animosities  of  Mr. 
Soul6.  The  idea  of  "  minister"  even  was  lost  to  the  pubUc 
eye,  and  at  last  the  catastrophe  was  brought  about,  not  so  much 
because  the  question  could  not  be  settled  satisfactorily  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  as  because  it  could  not 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  "  Soule  settlement."  He  wanted 
to  humble  in  tnat  settlement  his  personal  enemies  of  old  and 
early  standing.  He  wanted  his  republican  associates  in  Europe 
to  look  on  and  witness  the  humiliation  hj  him  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  monarchy.  He  wanted  to  gratify  his  own  revenge ; 
and  giving  way  to  this  feeling  actually  at  last  regarded  the 
conduct  of  our  Government  as  compromising  him  (Soul6) — as 
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injuring  him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe — ^and  giving  his  "  personal 
enemies"  the  cause  for  rejoicing  I  Therefore  he  tendered  "  his" 
resignation!  {See  the  details  in  the  Ostende  Correspondefixce,) 
That  Mr.  Soul^  did  right  in  maintaining  his  personal  rights, 
all  will  admit,  and  none  will  hesitate  to  applaud  his  gallant 
conduct  when  his  honor  demanded  vindication.  He  displayed 
unflinching  personal  courage.  But  nevertheless  it  was  his 
own  fault  that  led  to  these  necessities — ^his  own  sensitiveness 
and  morbid  jealousy  of  the  aristocratic  classes  of  Spain  and 
France.  His  career  as  minister  maybe  summed  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Vanity  and  personal  ambition  got  him  into  scrapes  and 
compromised  the  dignity,  and  injured  the  interests  of  this 
country ;  his  courage  enalDled  him  to  fight  out  of  difficulties, 
and  his  brilliant  talents  made  the  most  of  the  matter. 

But  there  were  influences  to  work  at  Madrid,  which  seem  to 
have  escaped  even  Mr.  Soul6's  keen  eye.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  two  important  national  elements  existed  to  affect 
the  Cuba  negotiation.  One  was  a  determined  public  sentiment 
among  all  classes  in  Spain  against  the  sale  of  the  Island  to  the 
United  States ;  the  other  was  an  impending  revolution.  This 
gives  the  key  to  the  repeated  and  premeditated  insults  of 
Spain  heaped  upon  this  country.  The  Spanish  ministry  fore- 
saw the  approaching  storm  of  revolution.  Following  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  French  emperor,  they  determined  on  diverting 
pubUc  attention  from  their  own  crimes  and  abuses.  The  only 
plan  was  to  bring  about  a  war  with  the  United  States  on  sucn 
grounds  as  to  give  England  and  France  the  excuse  for  aiding 
her.  It  may  seem  incredible  to  many  that  any  set  of  men 
would  deliberately  instigate  war  for  political  purposes.  But 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  history  of  Europe  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  political  leaders,  know  too  well  that  wars  for  politi- 
cal purposes  aie  verv  common.  The  Spanish  ministers  having 
these  examples  before  their  eyes,  determined  to  bring  about 
hostilities  with  this  country,  at  any  cost  to  their  country,  well 
knowing  that  it  would  save  them^  and  stave  off  the  impending 
revolution.  They  insulted  us — outraged  our  flag — annoyed 
our  commerce — ^held  dominion  of  our  own  coast.  They  spat 
upon  us.  They  kicked  us — ^but  we  were  not  to  be  kicked  into 
a  war,  and  Calderon  and  his  friends,  after  trying  every  expe- 
dient to  get  up  a  fight  abroad  on  the.  popular  Cuba  question, 
had,  at  last,  to  breast  the  storm  at  home.  The  revolution 
came  and  they  were  overwhelmed.  Espartero  came  into 
power,  and  Gsdderon  escaped  as  a  waiter,  glorious  in  napkins 
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and  pastry.  The  main  difficulties  to  a  settlement  of  our  affairs 
with  Spain  being  thus  removed,  matters  assumed  a  middle 
ground.  Mr.  Marcy's  arguments  opened  the  door,  but  Mr. 
Sould  closed  it  with  a  slam,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket.  He  determined  on  the  "  purse  or  sword"  policy :  hence 
the  manifesto  &om  Ostende.  The  principle  of  that  manifesto 
is  correct,  but  it  bears  the  evident  mark  of  hasty  composition. 
It  is  rambling,  abrupt,  and  inconclusive.  The  occasion  and 
the  subject  preeminently  demanded  a  great  and  thorough  expo- 
sition of  our  relations  with  Spain,  and  the  American  doctrine 
as  laid  down  by  Monroe.  The  occasion  was  lost  and  the  sub- 
ject slighted. 

Mr.  Buchanan  was  dragged  into  .it,  through  his  ever-yield- 
ing nature,  while  Mr.  Mason  indorsed  it,  we  suppose,  on  account 
of  its  Southern  tone. 

The  silent  manner  in  which  an  opposition  of  policy  grew 
up  between  Mr.  Marcy  and  Mr.  Soul6,  can  not  be  traced  to  any 
one  particular  cause.  It  is  possibly  the  effect  of  two  contend- 
ing minds,  each  desirous  of  power — each  braced  by  a  deter- 
mined will,  and  each  conscious  of  playing  a  great  part  before 
the  civilized  world.  The  Nebraska  issue  may  have  first 
alarmed  the  President.  The  sudden  and  unexpected  advent  of 
the  Know-Nothings  might  also  have  influenced  circumstances. 
This  opposition  of  the  Department  of  State  at  Washington  to 
Mr.  Soma's  policy,  was  fi^t  indicated  when  the  promises  and 
procrastinations  of  Calderon  were  listened  to,  and  his  diplo* 
matic  intrigues  treated  with  respect.  Mr.  Sould  saw  through 
them,  and  he  became  impatient  at  Mr.  Marcy  for  not  throwing 
the  brand  of  war  at  once  into  Madrid — just  what  Calderon 
wanted.  But  Mr.  Marcy  was  not  on  the  ground,  hence  could 
not  see  so  clearly  as  Mr.  boul^.  Besides,  Mr.  Marcy  has  a  great 
respect  for  the  "  commercial  and  industrial  interests"  of  the 
country,  and  preferred  using  mild  means  with  long  time  to  the 
"  sharp  and  severe"  remedy  of  the  sword.  But  firom  this  con- 
test of  policy  between  the  Minister  and  the  Secretary,  grew 
the  usual  "  personal "  idea  of  the  former.  That  which  origin- 
ated as  a  simple  difference  of  policy  upon  a  subject  of  mutual 
concern  and  cordial  sym{)atny,  ended  in  political  hostility. 
Mr.  Marcy's  course  was  plain.  He  at  once  asserted  his  author- 
ity as  the  head  of  foreign  affairs.  The  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent (whose  individual  action  we  now  for  the  first  time  ap- 
proach) was  extremely  embarrassing.  General  Pierce  is  a 
highly  conscientious  man.  We  do  not  beUeve  he  has  once 
acted  without  the  greatest  solicitude  for  the  good  of  his  ooun- 
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try  and  anxious  regard  for  his  oath.  He  is  a  warm-hearted, 
generous,  confiding  man,  of  strong  firiendship,  slow  to  form  a 
narsh  opinion  of  any  one  and  but  too  quick  to  forgive  those 
who  have  wronged  nim.  His  domestic  cnaracter  is  amiability 
personified  He  is  genial  and  kind,  and  to  use  a  coromon  ex- 
pression, is  as  "honest  as  the  day  is  long,"  and  we  might  add, 
as  pure  as  it  is  bright  But  General  Pierce  is  not  the  equal  of 
Calhoun  in  intellect  and  learning,  or  of  Jackson  in  intuitive 
comprehension  and  indomitable  will.  His  feelings  and  opin- 
ions can  be  influenced  by  those  in  whom  he  has  confidence. 
He  is  not  cold  and  selfish  enough  for  a  great  leader.  He  has 
too  much  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness  about  him,  to  sternly 
put  his  heel  on  an  enemy  and  crush  him.  He  is  too  anxious 
to  do  right,  to  assume  a  questionable  responsibility.  When, 
therefore,  he  came  between  the  two  energetic  and  uncompro- 
mising minds  of  Mr.  Marcy  and  of  Mr.  Soul^,  he  found  him- 
self ground  up  as  in  a  mill.  His  devotion — personal  and 
political — to  ooul6,  had  undergone  no  change,  and  to  this  day 
IS  probably  undiminished.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  power- 
ful and  overbearing  wUl  of  his  premier. 

If  the  President  has  a  weakness  which  is  positive  and  unre- 
deemed— it  is  his  anxiety  for  the  sitccess  of  his  administration 
in  a  strict  party  sense.  This  is  his  great  idea.'  Consequently, 
when  he  had  to  decide  against  Soul6  or  Marcj,  he  weighed  the 
effect  the  decision  would  have  on  his  administration  at  home. 
The  resignation  of  a  foreign  minister  is  an  ordinary  matter. 
But  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Marcy,  he  feared,  would  leiswi  to  the 
immediate  dissolution  of  his  Cabinet — the  abandonment  of  the 
Democratic  organization,  and  the  fidlure  of  his  administration 
as  a  "  party"  measure.  And  here,  en  passant^  we  might  sug- 
gest lay  the  great  error.  Mr.  Pierce  came  into  power  emphati- 
cally ^^  peoples  candidate,  but  he  has  conducted  his  adminis- 
tration purely  as  a  party  man.  Scarce  an  appointment  has 
been  made  or  a  step  taken  during  the  two  years  last  past  with 
a  view  to  the  good  of  the  country  and  that  alone.  Being  a 
strong  "  party  man,"  and  believing  that  the  Democracy  as  a 
party  could  alone  serve  the  country,  he  has  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  harmonizing  various  cliques  and  factions  which 
might  better  have  been  left  to  themselves,  and  he  has  thereby 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  people.  This  is  the  key  to  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  have  surrounded  and  continue  to  em- 
barass  the  present  administration,  and  it  is  not  the  first  instance 
in  our  national  history  of  unsuccessful  attempts  in  that  direc- 
tion. 
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While  returning  to  the  Cuba  question,  let  us  at  this  early 
day  chronicle  a  prophecy  of  Mr.  Everett.  When,  in  a  late 
conversation,  his  opinion  was  asked  as  to  the  &te  of  the  admin- 
istration and  the  destiny  of  Cuba,  he  replied  as  substantially, 
that  the  Cuba  question  would  not  be  settled  until  toward  me 
end  of  ike  presidential  term,  when  the  matter  will  be  pushed  to 
a  final  conclusion." 

"Even  to '' 

"  Yes,  war  if  necessary,"  he  replied :  "  and  the  excitement 
of  such  a  war,  in  such  a  cause,  will  j)ossibly  swallow  up  all 
other  issues  and  carry  the  administration  again  into  power." 
Or  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  condense  Mr.  Everett's  words : 
"  We  will  acquire  Cuba,  towards  the  close  of  the  term  of  this 
administration — ^peaceably  or  by  war." 

When  Mr.  Soul6  returned  to  the  United  States,  he  resumed 
his  former  intimate  relations  with  the  President.  Mr.  Marcy 
he  did  not  call  on,  still  making  a  personal  affair  of  his  resigna- 
tion. The  Secretary  meanwhile  continues  his  diplomatic  labors, 
new  issues  are  made,  and  new  points  raised,  thus  perhaps  com- 
mencing the  delay  predicted  by  Mr.  Everett. 

It  is  too  much  in  advance  of  the  next  presidential  election 
for  an  "  extra  session,"  or  it  possibly  would  be  called.  There 
is  no  telling,  however,  how  these  things  will  result.  The 
death  of  the  late  Em{)eror  of  Bussia  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  question.  Peace  in  Europe  would  probably  lead  to  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  "  our  Transatlantic  Cousins"  to  put  in 
execution  threats,  originally  intended  only  to  intimidate.  Late 
occurrences  in  Europe  have  prepared  us  to  receive  without 
astonishment  any  new  move  on  the  part  of  the  Allies. 

In  any  event,  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States 
is  fixed  as  fate.  It  remains  to  be  seen  u,  according  to  Mr. 
Everett's  prediction,  Cuba  is  to  be  held  back  as  a  trump-card 
in  the  grand  game  of  the  election  of  1856. 
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SONG. 

PHILANTHKOPIO     AND     PIRATICAL 


WbVb  borne  too  Umg  the  idiot  wrong  of  Cuba's  tyrant  masters, 
And  tamely  ta'en  from  shattered  Spain  dishonors  and  disasters. 
Tfie  camel's  back  at  length  will  crack — ^nor  are  we  like  dumb  cattle : 
Our  patient  strength  has  fiiiled  at  length — ^peaoe  only  comes  by  battle. 
Ring  out  the  bells !  our  banner  swells,  in  Freedom's  breezes  blowing ; 
To  arms  and  up !  this  bitter  onp  is  filled  to  orerflowing ! 

Nor  pray  nor  speak,  but  let  ns  seek  redress  in  tones  of  thunder  I 
They  slew  our  brare  who  went  to  sare  the  land  they  rob  and  plunder. 
Around  the  Moro's  grim  farads  the  soul  of  Lopez  wanders, 
And  Crittenden,  a  glorious  shade  1  beside  him  walks  and  ponders. 
O  God  of  Peaoe !  that  such  as  these,  like  dogs  should  be  garrotted; 
Choked  out  of  life  by  Spanish  beasts,  fierce,  bloody,  and  besotted. 

To  arms  and  up  1  we  brim  the  eup  to  rengeance  and  to  glory! 

By  western  zeal  let  ''Old  Castile"  be  taught  a  difi'^nt  stoty; 

Let  Spanish  Dons  now  learn  for  onoe  how  great  the  power  they're  slighted : 

By  guns  and  swords,  not  pens  and  words,  must  Cuba's  wrongs  be  righted. 

They're  chained  our  men,  they're  seized  our  ships,  their  yoke  around  us  twining ; 

Our  *'  Stars"  are  in  a  long  eclipse — we'll  bring  them  forth  more  shining. 

What  pulsing  starts  from  youthfiil  hearts  to  hear  the  tocsin  pealing  I 
Their  glittering  eyes,  their  fierce  replies,  bewray  the  inward  feeling — 
The  hidden  thirst  of  rengeanoe,  nursed  through  years  of  mute  restraining. 
Hurra  1  that  torrent  forth  has  burst,  no  more  in  meek  complaining! 
The  **  One  Lone  Star"  shall  not  be  far  from  our  immortal  cluster; 
The  Southern  Queen  shall  soon  be  seen  arrayed  in  Western  lustre. 

Then,  brethren,  up!  one  parting  cup  to  Washington  and  Jackson. 

Our  sprouting  tree  of  liberty  no  Spaniard  lays  an  axe  on ; 

By  Freedom's  Qod  I  our  larish  blood  shall  water  it  to  blossom  t 

No  foul  garrotte  shall  press  our  throat,  though  balls  may  pierce  our  bosom ! 

Ring  out  the  bells !  our  banner  swells,  in  freedom's  breezes  blowing; 

To  arms  and  up !  this  bitter  cup  is  filled  to  orerflowing! 
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Exploration  of  the  Yalley  of  the  Amazon,  made  under  direction  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, by  Wm.  Lewis  Hemdon,  and  Lardner  Gibbon,  Lieutenants  United 
States  Navj.  PartL  Bf  LieuL  Hemdon.  Washington:  Bobert  Annstrong, 
public  printer.  1864.  d3d  CongresB,  1st  session.  EzecutiYe  Document^  No.  63. 
417  pp. 

Exploration  of  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon,  made  under  direction  of  the  Navy  De- 
partment, by  Wm.  Lewis  Hemdon,  and  Lardner  Gibboi^  Lieutenants  United 
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The  publications  authorized  by  Congress  are  voluminous 
and  bulky.  The  growing  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
prompt  surveys  and  explorations,  outlets  for  trade,  and  objects 
for  traffic.  Literature,  science,  and  art  are  all  cared  for,  in 
these  national  publications.  Year  after  year  we  receive,  by  the 
kindness  of  Congressional  friends,  a  mechanical  or  an  agricul- 
tural Patent-Office  Eeport,  in  which  every  thing  pertaining  to 
those  subjects  is  learnedly  yet  popularly  discussed.  Disquisi- 
tions upon  grazing  and  silk-growing,  wool  and  iron  ore,  wheat 
and  forest-trees,  are  contained  in  these  books.  Residts  of  long 
years  of  experiments  on  all  matters  connected  with  ferming, 
rotation  of  crops,  and  the  proper  manure  for  soils ;  horticulture 
in  all  its  branches,  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  in  all  its  multi- 
tudinous varieties,  is  freely  vouchsafed  to  the  citizen,  by  the 
liberality  of  Uncle  Sam. 

A  scientific  expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan  is  pro- 
posed and  carried  out  with  the  most  complete  success ;  increas- 
ing largely  the  actual  knowledge  of  us  all,  with  localities  whose 
names  have  been  familiar  to  us  from  childhood.    On  the  ocean 
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and  over  the  land,  &om  the  winds  and  tides  of  the  Atlantic  to 
the  rivers  and  rivulets  of  the  great  West,  either  individual  enter- 
prise or  the  liberality  of  the  government,  in  a  wise  direction, 
IS  yearly  increasing  our  knowledge  and  our  resources.  We 
are  always  grateful  to  our  firiends  for  "Pub.  Docs." ;  because, 
although  some  of  them  are  barren  enough  of  entertainment, 
yet  there  are  none  out  of  which  some  information  may  not  be 
gleaned.  Some  of  our  shelves  are  f uU  of  these  welcome  favors, 
and  we  are  very  fitr  from  counting  them  among  the  trash, 
which,  with  the  greatest  care,  even  where  economy  is  a  neces- 
sity, will  gradually  accumulate  upon  the  hands  of  book-buying 
men. 

Among  those  which  we  have  read  with  the  greatest  gratifica- 
tion, are  the  two  whose  titl^-pages  we  have  quoted  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  It  maybe  as  well,  before  proceeding  fiirther,  to 
give  those  who  have  not  seen  the  books,  a  short  history  of  the 
expedition  and  its  objects. 

Lieutenant  Herndon  had  been  ordered  to  proceed  to  Lima ; 
and,  collecting  there  what  information  he  could  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  the  expedition,  to  hold  himself  in  readiness  to  carry  out 
the  instructions  of  the  Navy  Department.  On  the  4th  of 
April,  1851,  Lieutenant  Gibbon  arrived  at  Lima,  with  orders 
from  head-quarters.  We  copy  a  portion  of  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  puroose  of  explaining  the 
objects  of  tne  expedition,  and  of  connrming  our  remark  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  project,  and  the  naturally  and 
necessarily  interesting  nature  of  the  reports : 

'*  The  GoTemmeot  desires  to  be  pat  in  possession  of  eertain  information 
relating  to  the  valley  of  the  river  Amazon,  in  which  term  is  included  the  en- 
tire basin,  or  water-shed,  drained  by  that  river  and  its  tributaries.  This 
desire  extends  not  only  to  the  present  condition  of  that  valley,  with  regard 
to  the  navigability  of  its  streams;  to  the  number  and  condition^  both  indus- 
trial and  social,  of  its  inhabitants,  their  trade  and  products ;  its  climate, 
soil,  and  i»t>ductioBS',  but  also  to  its  capacities  for  cultivation,  and  to  the 
character  and  extent  of  its  undevdoped  resources,  whether  of  the  field,  the 
forest,  the  river,  or  the  mine.  ....  The  geographical  situation  and 
the  commercial  position  of  the  Amazon  indicate  the  future  importance  to 
this  country  of  tiie  free  navigation  of  that  river.  To  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  form  a  proper  estimate  as  to  the  degree  <^  that  importance,  present 
and  prospective,  is  the  object  of  your  mission." 

This  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  business  of  the  expedition ; 
but  it  will  serve  to  show  the  nature  of  the  information  sought 
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by  the  department,  and  the  subject-matter  of  which  the  book 
is  composed.  The  choice  of  the  route  having  been  intrusted 
to  Lieut.  Hemdon,  and  being  in  a  strait  between  two,  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  to  divide  his  partj],  sendinff  Lieut.  Gibbon 
with  the  one,  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  other  in  per- 
son. Accordingly,  they  parted  at  "  Tarma,  a  small  town  in 
Peru,  by  Alpha  and  Beta,  centauri  in  latitude  11'  25'  south, 
situated  in  a  rich,  well-cultivated,  narrow  valley,  between  the 
Andes  range  of  mountains  on  the  East,  and  the  lofty  Cordillera 
chain  on  the  west." 

From  this  point  of  separation,  Lieut.  Hemdon  took  a  north- 
east course,  striking  the  river  Ucayali,  a  branch  of  the  Ama- 
zon, in  the  northern  part  of  Peru,  and  following  it  to  its  mouth. 
Lieut.  Gibbon  turnea  to  the  south-e^t ;  and,  coming  upon  the 
Madeira  Eiver,  followed  its  course  to  the  Amazon,  and  thence 
to  its  mouth.  The  former  consequently  passed  through  the 
northern  part  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  in  his  route ;  while  the  lat- 
ter describes  South-Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil.  It  is  easy  to  be 
seen,  therefore,  what  an  amount  of  information,  anecdote,  and 
adventure  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes  of  the  two  Lieuten- 
ants. 

We  shall  content  ourselves  by  extracting  from  these  books 
the  fun  and  adventure,  by  placing  before  our  readers  those  pic- 
tures of  life  and  manners  with  which  they  became  acquainted 
on  their  route,  and  leave  for  another  occasion,  if  haply  that  time 
shall  ever  arrive,  the  collating  and  putting  in  more  compact 
form  those  particular  matters  of  information  which  induced  the 
Government  to  send  out  the  expedition.  We  may  remark  here, 
however,  that  the  results  of  the  observations  of  the  two  Lieu- 
tenants were  highly  satisfactory  to  the  department;  that  the 
commercial  and  trading  facilities  of  the  South-American  States, 
and  their  general  anxiety  to  open  and  retain  closer  connection, 
in  every  respect  with  the  United  States  of  North- America,  are 
in  the  highest  degree  flattering.  The  consequences  of  the  late 
trip  of  Hemdon  and  Gibbon  can  not  be  figdny  calculated ;  but 
that  they  will  be  most  decidedly  advantageous  to  both  ex- 
tremes of  the  American  continent  is  certain. 

Herndon  complains  very  bitterly  of  the  indolence,  laziness, 
and  drunkenness  of  the  servants  they  were  obliged  to  hire  on 
their  routes.  In  those  countries,  the  want  of  ambition  in  the 
citizens,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  governments,  together  with 
the  mixture  of  the  races,  are  any  thing  but  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  human  animal.  There  is  here  nothing  to 
stimulate  them  to  make  any  exertion,  either  physical  or  men- 
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tal ;  and  when  a  slight  exertion  is  necessary,  they  are  utterly 
unequal  to  the  task.  Of  course,  in  a  region  thus  peopled,  our 
discoverers  often  labored  under  serious  inconveniences  for  the 
necessaries  of  life;  the  persons  at  whose  houses  they  stopped, 
not  hesitating  to  lie,  if  nothing  else  afforded  an  excuse  for  with- 
holding. 

They  were  generally  provided  with  letters  of  introduction, 
and  depended  greatly  on  them  for  their  necessary  accommoda- 
tions. On  the  24th  day  of  July,  being  also  the  twenty-foifrth 
of  the  separation,  Hemdon,  whose  route  we  shall  for  sometime 
follow,  arrived  at  Chinchao,  a  village  containing  twelve  houses 
and  a  church.  Not  being  able  to  find  the  authorities,  for  whom 
they  had  letters,  they  wandered  about  until  they  "  encountered 
a  white  woman,  rather  shrewish-looking,  indeed,  but  still  a 
woman,  svnonym  everywhere  for  kindness.  Ijurra  (the  ser- 
vant) civilly  inquired  if  we  could  get  a  few  eggs.  I  think  our 
appearance,  particularly  the  guns  slung  bemnd  our  saddles, 
bred  distrust ;  for  we  met  with  the  invariable  lie,  no  hay  (haven't 
got  any.)  I  could  not  be  baffled  in  this  way ;  so  taking  off  my  hat, 
and  making  my  best  bow,  in  my  most  insinuating  tones  I  said : 
'  that  we  had  something  to  eat  in  our  saddle-bags,  and  would 
be  very  much  obliged  if  La  Se^ora  would  permit  us  to  alight, 
and  taKe  our  brealdTast  there.'  She  softenea  down  at  once,  and 
said  that  if  we  had  any  tea,  she  could  give  us  some  nice  fresh 
milk  to  mix  with  it.  We  had  no  tea,  but  declared,  with  many 
thanks,  that  the  milk  would  be  very  acceptable.  Whereupon 
it  was  put  on  to  boil ;  and,  moreover,  a  dozen  fresh  eggs,  and 
boiled  to  perfection,  were  also  produced.  I  enjoyed  the  break- 
fsist  very  much,  and  was  pluming  myself  on  the  effect  of  my 
fine  address,  wnen — alas  1  for  my  vanity — the  lady,  after  look- 
ing at  my  companion  for  some  time,  said  to  him,  *  Am't  you 
un  tal  (a  certain)  Ijurra?*  He  said,  *  Yes.'  *Then  we  are  old 
playmates,'  said  she.  *  Don't  you  recollect  our  play-ground, 
your  old  uncle's  garden  in  Huanuco,  and  the  apples  you  used 
to  steal  out  of  it  to  give  me  7    I'm  Mercedes  Prad/o!  " 

Many  such  imexpected  renconters  occur  in  the  progress  of 
these  volumes,  and  no  one  who  haa  not  at  some  period  of  his 
life  experienced  the  want  of  a  fiiend,  and  that  want  providen- 
tially  supplied,  can  tell  the  pleasure  of  such  a  meeting.  There 
was,  however,  at  times,  quite  a  change  in  their  manner  of 
getting  along,  and  they  were  welcomed  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  respect  and  pleasure.  Tingo  Maria,  a  little  town  num- 
bering less  Uian  two  hundred  inhabitants,  enjoyed  the  visit 
amazingly.    After  attending  church  in  the  day  time,  and  be- 
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coming  nsed  to  the  people,  at  night  there  was  a  ball  at  the 
Governor's  house : 

'*  The  Aloalde^  who  was  a  tramp,  produced  his  fiddle ;  anotilier  had  a  rude 
sort  of  guitar,  or  bai\jo;  and  under  the  excitement  of  his  musioi  and  the 
aguadiente  of  the  Goyemor,  who  had  had  his  cane  ground  in  anticipation  of 
our  arriyal,  we  danced  till  eleren  o'clock.  The  custom  of  the  dance  requires 
that  a  gentleman  should  choose  a  ladj,  and  dance  with  her  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  till  she  gives  over,  (the  company  around  clapping  their  hands  in 
time  to  the  music,  and  cheering  the  dancers  with  idvoi  at  any  particular  dis- 
play of  agility  or  spirit  it  the  duice.)  He  then  presents  his  partner  with  a 
glass  of  grog,  leads  her  to  a  seat,  and  chooses  another.  When  he  tires,  there 
is  a  general  drink,  and  the  lady  has  the  choice.  The  SeTior  CammaTidante 
(the  Lieutenant  himselO  was  in  considerable  request ;  and  a  &t  old  lady, 
who  would  not  dance  with  any  body  else,  nearly  killed  me.  The  Goyemor 
discharged  our  guns  seyeral  times,  and  let  off  some  rockets  that  we  had 
brought  from  Huanuco;  and  I  doubt  if  Tingo  Maria  had  ever  witnessed  such 
a  brilliant  afiair  before." 

About  the  first  of  September,  Lieut.  Hemdon  entered  the 
main  trunk  of  the  Ama^n,  which  carries  its  Peruvian  name 
of  Marafion  as  far  as  Talatinga,  at  the  Brazilian  frontier; 
below  which,  and  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  Bio  Negro,  it 
takes  the  name  of  Solimoens ;  and  thence  to  the  ocean  is  called 
Amazon.  It  was  like  the  Mississippi  at  its  topmost  flood,  roll- 
ing along  in  wild  and  majestic  grandeur,  through  the  intermi- 
nable wilds  of  forest,  hUI,  ana  valley.  Notlnng  was  there 
along  its  banks  to  charm  the  eye  or  ear,  in  the  shape  of  agri- 
culture or  domestic  scenery.  Although  the  climate  is  an  ever- 
lasting summer,  no  harvest  waves  along  its  banks;  though  its 
capacities  for  trade  are  inmnense,  no  steamboat  ploughs  its  wa- 
ters ;  though  its  mountains  are  filled  with  ore,  its  forests  with 
drugs,  spioes,  and  gums,  and  with  the  finest  wood  of  all  kinds, 
yet  there  stand  those  everlasting  mountains  and  trees,  in  the 
undisturbed  solitude  of  nature.  It  is  time  that  the  wealth  of 
the  south,  thus  for  ages  locked  up,  should  begin  to  make  its 
way  to  the  civilized  and  mercantile  world,  and  the  government 
deserves  well  of  the  country,  for  endeavoring  to  arouse  the  easy 
and  indolent  South- Americans  of  Peru  and  Brazil,  to  a  sense 
of  the  necessary  connection  between  us  and  themselves.  But 
we  will  not  at  present  stop  on  these  points.  Our  mission  is  of 
a  lighter  nature. 

We  might  spend  a  much  longer  time  over  the  adventures  of 
Lieut.  Hemdon,  but  are  anxious  to  make  some  extracts  from 
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the  report  of  his  co-laborer,  Gibbon.  Herndon  arriyed  at  Pari 
on  the  11th  of  April,  and  left  there  for  the  United  States  on 
the  12th  of  May.  The  officers  of  the  different  goyernments 
along  bis  route  uniformlj  showed  him  great  kindness,  and  ex- 
hibited a  laudable  desire  to  second  the  objects  he  had  in  yiew. 
Let  us  now  turn  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  yolume  of  Lieut.  Gib- 
bon, and  commend  these  reports  to  all  our  friends  who  may  be 
fond — as  who  is  not  ? — of  tnis  kind  of  reading. 

From  the  little  town  of  Tarma,  mentioned  m  the  beginning 
of  this  article,  Gibbon  turned  to  the  south-east;  and,  by  the 
well-executed  accompanying  maps,  we  find  his  route  passing 
through  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil.  We  think  this  report  more 
interesting  than  the  other.  Gribbon  seems  to  have  been  a  close 
observer  of  manners,  and  his  style  is  certainly,  all  things  con- 
sidered, graphic.  "We  do  not  propose  to  follow  him  closelv, 
but  shall  keep  up  by  a  running  commentary  with  his  travels, 
and  copy  some  of  the  descriptive  and  more  amusing  portions  of 
his  work.  Let  us  begin  our  extracts  by  a  description  of  some 
animals,  of  which  every  body  has  heard : 

"  The  llama  is  pasturing  and  giving  birth  to  its  young,  dose  under  the  per* 
petual  snow-line.  The  alpaca  and  huanacoB,  species  of  the  llama,  are  in  num- 
bers also.  UamaiB  occupy  the  useful  position  among  the  aboriginal  race  of 
South-America,  that  the  camel  does  to  the  wandering  man  in  Arabia.  These 
animals  carry  loads  of  one  hundred  pounds,  oyer  roads  too  dangerous  for  the 
mule  or  the  ass,  and  climb  mountains  difficult  for  man.  They  are  principally 
used  for  conyeying  ailyer  from  the  mines.  The  Indians  are  yery  fond  of 
them;  though  they  driye  them  with  a  whip,  it  is  seldom  used;  when  one 
lags  behind  or  lies  down  on  the  road,  the  Indian  talks  to  it,  and  persuades  it 
to  forget  its  fatigues  and  get  up  again.  They  hang  little  bells  about  their 
graceful  necks,  and  dec<M«te  the  tips  of  their  ears  with  bits  of  colored  rib- 
bon. Their  dispositions,  like  those  of  their  masters,  are  gentte  and  inoffen- 
siye,  except  when  too  much  hurried ;  then  they  cast  saliya  at  the  Indians, 
or  at  each  other;  this  is  their  only  offense ;  it  is  thought  to  be  pcMsonous. 
They  require  very  little  food,  which  they  pick  up  on  the  mountains,  and  are 
muck  more  temperate  than  their  drivers;  they  require  very  little  water. 
Their  loads  are  taken  off  at  mid-day,  so  that  they  may  feed.  I  am  told  that 
they  never  eat  at  night  They  seek  the  cold  regions  of  the  Andes ;  nature 
has  provided  them  with  a  warm  fleece  of  wool,  and  they  need  no  shelter. 
Though  they  are  feeble  animals,  their  usual  daily  travel  is  about  fifteen 
miles ;  but,  after  three  or  four  days'  journey,  they  must  have  rest,  or  they 
perish  on  the  road.  The  motion  of  the  head  and  neck,  as  they  cross  the 
mountain-crags,  may  be  likened  to  that  of  the  swan  as  it  floats  over  smooth 
water.   The  wool  makes  good  coarse  doth  of  various  colors,  seldom  all  of 
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one  color.  The  huanaco  is  known  by  its  bdng  rather  larger  than  the  llama ; 
it  is  said  to  be  difScult  to  train,  even  if  taken  young.  It  neyer  gives  up  its 
ideas  of  liberty,  and  will  regain  its  'companions  whenever  an  opportunity 
admits*  The  alpaca  is  the  smallest,  with  the  finest  long  wool ;  its  body  re- 
sembles the  sheep,  with  the  head  and  neck  of  the  llama.  Jos6  (the  servant) 
tells  me  they  are  good  to  eat,  but  like  the  others  the  meat  is  not  very  pakt- 
able.  .  .  .  Yonder  is  a  lake  of  dear  snow-water,  and  there  stand  five  bean- 
tiM  vioufta  looking  intently  at  us.  What  pretty  animals,  and  how  wild  they 
look !  They  come  here  to  pasture  with  their  kinsfolk,  the  Uamas.  . 
The  vicufia  is  smaller  and  a  much  more  neatly  formed  animal  than  the 
llama,  with  a  coat  of  fine  curly  wool;  its  color  resembles  that  of  the  smaller 
deer." 

We  might  copy  more  of  this,  but  we  forbear.  "We  have, 
however,  a  brief  and  yet  full  description  of  these  animals,  and 
all  can  form  a  more  correct  notion  of  them  after  reading  the 
account  above.  There  is  matter,  too,  for  much  comment;  but 
we  prefer  giving  the  text,  and  letting  each  one,  for  himself,  fol- 
low his  train  of  thought.  In  all  their  long  journey,  they  were 
uniformly  treated  kindly  by  the  authorities ;  and  though  the 
oflicers  required  the  most  punctilious  ceremonial,  they  were 
willing  to  be  the  guides  and  servants  of  the  explorers.  Of  the 
difficiQty  of  obtaining  correct  and  reliable  information,  let  one 
example  suffice ;  and  then,  after  noting  the  variety  interspersed 
through  these  volumes,  you  must  conclude  that  the  writers 
were  not  idle. 

"  Another  storm  is  coming ;  we  hurry  on,  and  arrive  at  the  next  post  in 
the  small  Indian  town  of  Pancara.  The  postman  told  JosS  that  the  Alcalde 
had  come  to  pay  us  a  visit  A  respectable  old  Indian,  witH  a  silver-headed 
cane,  who  could  not  speak  Spanish,  appeared,  so  Jo66  was  my  interpreter  in 
Quichua.  '  How  many  people  live  in  this  town,  Senor  Alcalde  V  Alcalde^ 
(eating  parched  com  from  his  waistcoat-pocket:)  *  Don't  know.'  *Have 
you  plenty  to  live  upon  in  this  part  of  the  country?'  Alcaldey  (with  the 
most  laughably  contented  air :)  '  Roast  com  and  a  few  potatoes.  The  people 
are  all  going  away;  will  soon  be  left  by  myself.'  Alcalde :  '  Going  to  Guz- 
co  V  JoeS:  *  Yes ;  and  as  we  have  a  long  travel,  we  have  to  feed  our  mules 
welL    Will  you  order  us  barley  V   Alcalde:  *  I  will  now  go  and  fetch  it'" 

Gibbon  also  complains  of  the  indolence  and  drunkenness  of 
the  Indians  in  this  region,  and  of  the  latter  vice  we  are  so  as- 
sured that  we  can  not  doubt;  but  certainly  it  requires  all  our 
faith  to  say  we  believe.  Their  drink  is  called  chicha^  and  after 
reading  a  description  of  its  manufacture,  the  cause  of  our  half- 
expressed  doubts  will  be  manifest : 


/ 
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"A  party — generally  old  women — seat  themsdyeB  around  a  wooden 
tiough  containing  maize.  Each  one  takes  a  mouthfiil^  and  mashes  the  grain 
between  her  teeth— if  she  has  any — and  casts  it  back  into  the  trough  in  the 
most  sickening  manner.  As  the  mill-stones  are  often  pretty  well  worn,  the 
operation  requires  time  and  pcirseverance.  The  mass,  with  water  added,  is 
then  boiled  in  large  coppers,  after  which  it  is  left  to  ferment  in  huge  earthen 
jarS)  when  it  is  sold  by  the  brewers  without  a  license.  It  is  an  intoxicating 
drink,  but  yeiy  healthful,  the  Indians  say.*' 

We  partake  heartily  of  the  Lieutenant's  dislike  to  the  ever- 
lasting chicha. 

If  it  were  possible  for  us  within  the  space  we  have  allotted 
to  ourselves,  we  woidd  like  to  give  a  few  paragraphs  upon  the 
Peruvian  bark-gatherera,  and  the  silver  mines,  afi  well  as  the  gold- 
washings  of  this  very  remarkable  country.  In  Bolivia,  a  better 
state  of  affairs  generally  presents  itself  than  in  Peru.  The  peo- 
ple seem  more  active,  tne  government  more  liberal,  the  peo- 
ple better  informed  and  educated,  and  the  women  more  beau- 
tiful. Much  is  said  throughout  the  volumes  of  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  the  Spanish  senoras,  both  on  foot  and  in  the  saddle. 
The  French  are  much  the  most  popular  foreigners.  They  seem 
more  than  any  others,  to  possess  the  faculty  of  adapting  them- 
selves to  circumstances,  and  complain  less  of  the  existing  state 
of  things.  In  the  city  of  Cuzco  is  a  billiard-room,  decorated 
with  a  likeness  of  George  Washington  at  one  end,  and  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  at  the  other.  The  house  is  kept  by  a  French- 
man. 

At  Cochabamba,  in  Bolivia,  Lieut.  Gibbon  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  his  Excellency  Captain-General  Manuel  Isidoro 
Belzu,  President  of  the  Eepubhc  of  Bolivia.  He  is  described 
as  a  tall,  graceful  officer  of  middle  age,  and  having  much  the 
look  of  the  soldier.  He  expressed  himself  pleased  to  see  Lieut. 
Gibbon,  and  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power  in 
furtherance  oi  the  enterprise.  President  Belzu  is  popular,  and 
is,  so  &r  as  the  material  with  which  he  has  to  work  is  con- 
sidered, improving  rapidly  the  general  face  of  the  country. 
There  is  much  room  for  improvement  yet,  however,  as  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  will  abundantly  prove. 

*'  A  fine-looking  nian,  who  had  been  colonel  under  Balivian,  and  left  the 
country  when  Belzu  came  into  power,  had  recently  returned  to  Cochabamba. 
As  he  took  no  particular  or  actiye  part  in  politics,  and  was  successfully  form- 
ing in  the  valley,  his  friends  persuaded  him  to  go  and  pay  his  respects  to  the 
President  before  he  left.    So  he  walked  in  with  some  other  persons.    As 
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he  dined  with  na  after  his  viait,  we  offer  the  aoooant  he  gftye  of  it  to  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  with  the  spirit  and  merriment  of  a  good  actor  on  the 
stage.  '  I  have  come,  sir,'  aaid  the  Colonel  bowing,  '  to  pay  my  respects  to 
<he  President  of  Bdiria.'  Belzu,  in  a  rage,  '  foa  are  the  scoundrel  who 
raised  volunteers  and  fought  against  me.'  Colonel,  bowing  again  respectfulb^, 
'  Yes,  sir ;  and  in  so  doing  did  what  every  otacer  is  expected  to  do,  obeyed 
the  authoritiea  of  my  country.'  Belzu,  in  greater  rage,  '  Get  out  of  my 
sight,  sir ;  if  ever  I  hear  of  you  taking  part  against  me  again,  you  will  be 
shot  in  the  centre  of  the  plaza.'  The  BoliYians  all  laughed,  and  l^e  himself 
seemed  to  think  it  a  very  amusing  visit" 

We  find  in  these  volumes  many  interesting  sketches  of  life, 
customs,  and  manners,  marriage  and  funeral  ceremonies,  re- 
ligious observances,  balls  and  theaters,  much  about  the  slavery 
of  the  native  Indian  population ;  of  the  soil,  climate,  and  pro- 
ductions. The  extracts  have  already  increased  beyond  our 
calculation,  and  we  must  hurry  over  the  remainder  of  the  vol- 
ume. It  is  said  that  Mestiijo  and  Spanish  Creole  girls  have 
been  known  in  Peru  to  bear  children  at  eight  and  nine  years  of 
age.  At  Cochabamba  twelve  is  considered  the  marriageable 
;  and  at  thirteen,  girls  have  been  known  to  bear  children. 

e  are  disposed  to  be  incredulous  upon  this  point,  without 
calling  in  question  the  veracity  of  the  Lieutenant. 

The  city  of  Santa  Cruz  is  quite  a  smart  place,  and  that  de- 

ntment  of  Bolivia  is  the  rice-growing  country.  Tropical 
ts  are  raised  in  the  gardens,  and  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  con- 
veniences, and  necessaries  foreign  to  us,  flourish  there  abund- 
antly. Chocolate,  coffee,  tobacco,  vanilla,  indigo,  and  pea  nuts 
are  mixed  with  wheat,  maize,  potatoes,  and  grapes.    With  the 

S resent  indolence,  every  thing  is  plenty ;  with  industry,  pro* 
uce  of  all  kinds  would  be  aounaant.  People  consequently 
live  here,  many  of  them,  without  making  a  single  exertion — 
the  Indian  servants  do  all  the  things  necessary  to  keep  up  the 
lazy  establishment  of  their  Bolivian  masters.  We  can  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  make  at  least  one  more  extract,  giving 
the  outline  of  the  daily  life  of  a  family  in  the  city  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

"  Very  early  in  the  momiBg,  the  Creole,  getting  out  of  bed,  throws  him- 
self into  a  hamac;  his  wife  stretches  herself  upon  a  bench  near  by, 
while  the  children  seat  themselves  with  their  legs  under  them  on  the  chairSy 
all  in  their  night-dresses.  The  Indian  senrant-girl  enters  with  a  cup  of 
chocolate  for  each  member  of  the  family.  After  which  she  brings  some 
coals  of  fire  in  a  silyer  dish«>  The  wife  lights  her  husband  a  segar,  then  one 
for  herself.    Some  time  is  spent  redining^  chatting,  and  regaling.    The  man 
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slowly  pulls  on  his  cotton  trowsera,  woollen  ooat,  leather  shoes,  and  yicu&a 
hat,  with  his  neck  exposed  to  the  firesh  air — silk  handkerchiefs  are  scarce — 
he  walks  to  some  near  neighbors,  with  whom  he  again  drinks  chocolate,  and 
smokes  another  segar. 

''At  midday  a  small  low  table  is  set  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
fiunfly  go  to  break&st  The  wife  sits  next  to  her  husband ;  the  women  are 
very  pretty,  and  affectionate  to  their  husbands.  He  chooses  her  from  among 
JIm,  there  being  about  that  number  of  women  to  one  man  in  the  town.  The 
children  seat  themseWes,  and  the  dogs  form  a  ring  behind.  The  first  dish 
is  a  chupe  of  potatoes  with  large  pieces  of  meat  The  man  helps  himself 
first,  and  throws  his  bones  straight  across  the  table ;  a  child  dodges  hJs 
head,  to  give  it  a  free  passage,  and  the  dogs  rush  after  it  as  it  falls  upon  the 
ground-floor.  A  child  then  throws  his  bone,  the  mother  dodges,  and  the 
dogs  rush  behind  her.  The  second  dish  holds  small  pieces  of  beef  without 
bones.  Dogs  are  now  fighting.  Next  comes  a  dish  with  finely-chopped 
beef;  then  beef-soup,  yegetables  and  fruits;  finally,  coffee  or  chocolate. 
After  breakfiist  the  man  pulls  off  his  trowsers  and  ooat^  and  lies  down  with 
his  drawers  in  the  hamac  His  wife  lights  him  a  segar.  She  finds  her 
way  back  to  bed  with  her  segar.  The  dogs  jump  up  and  lie  down  on  the 
chairs — ^the  fleas  bite  them  on  the  ground.  The  Indian  girl  closes  both 
dooiB  and  windows,  take  the  children  out  to  play,  while  tharest  of  the  jGnnily 
sleep. 

'*  At  2  P.M.,  the  church  bells  ring  to  let  the  people  know  the  priests  are 
saying  a  prayer  for  tbem,  which  rouses  them  up.  The  man  rises,  stretches 
his  hand  above  his  head  and  gapes;  the  dogs  get  down  and  whiningly 
stretch  themselves ;  while  the  wife  sets  up  in  bed  and  loudly  calls  out  for 
'  fire.'  The  Indian  girl  reappears  with  a  *  chunk'  for  her  mistress  to  Hght 
her  master  another  segar,  and  she  smokes  again  hersel£  The  dinner,  which 
takes  place  between  three  and  five,  is  nearly  the  same  as  breakfast,  except 
when  a  beef  is  recently  killed  by  the  Indians,  then  they  have  a  broil.  The 
ribs  and  other  long  bones  of  the  animal  are  trimmed  of  flesh,  leaving  the 
bones  thinly  coated  with  meat ;  these  are  laid  across  afire  and  roasted ;  the 
members  of  the  family  while  employed  with  them,  look  as  if  all  were  prac- 
tising music 

"A  horse  is  brought  into  the  house  by  an  Indian  man,  who  holds  while 
the  '  patron'  saddles  and  bridles  him ;  he  then  puts  on  a  large  pair  of  sil- 
ver spurs,  which  cost  forty  dollars,  and  mounting,  he  rides  out  of  the  front 
door  to  the  opposite  house ;  halting,  he  takes  off  his  hat  and  calls  out, 
*  Buenas  tardes,  Sefioritas' — good  evening,  ladies.  The  ladies  make  their 
appearance  at  the  door ;  one  lights  him  a  segar ;  another  mixes  him  a  glass 
of  lemonade  to  refresh  him  after  his  ride.  He  remains  in  the  saddle  talking, 
while  they  lean  gracefully  against  the  door-posts,  smiling  with  their  bewitch- 
ing eyes.  He  touches  his  hat  and  rides  off  to  another  neighbor.  After 
spending  the  afternoon  in  this  way,  he  rides  into  his  house  again.    The  In- 
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dian  holds  the  horse  by  the  bridle  while  the  master  dismoonts.  Taking  off 
the  saddle,  he  tiirows  it  into  one  chair,  the  bridle  into  another,  his  spurs  on 
a  third,  and  himself  into  the  hamac ;  the  Indian  leads  out  the  horse,  the 
dogs  pull  down  the  riding  gear  to  the  floor,  and  lay  themselves  on  their  usual 
bedsteads. 

"  Chocolate  and  segars  are  repeated  ad  lihiUim^  and  thus  passes  the  time  of 
a  Bolivian  gentleman.  It  could  not  but  be  expected,  that  men  who  could  be 
content  to  spend  life  after  such  a  fashion,  would  not  be  capable  of  much 
exertion,  either  physical  or  mental.  There  must  be  got  among  them  some 
American  ingenuity  and  enterprise — ^the  beautiful  sefioritas  must  popidate 
the  States,  not  with  the  lazy,  sleepy,  indolent  Creole,  but  with  the  go-a-head, 
wakeful,  enterprising  Yankee.  Doubtless  they,  the  Seiioritas,  would  gladly 
go  into  the  measure,  if  the  views  of  a  lady  in  La  Paz  are  any  guide  to  the 
sentiments  of  the  mass.  She  seemed  particularly  fond  of  the  United  States, 
asking  many  questions,  expressing  her  admiration  of  the  people,  but  dis^>- 
proving  of  some  of  their  actions.  She  approved  of  the  enterprise  of  Lieut 
Gibbon,  and  expressed  herself  friendly  to  it ;  but  concluded  by  saying — '*  I 
believe  the  North- Americans  wUl  some  day  govern  the  whole  of  South-Ame- 
rica.'" 

We  assure  her  ladyship,  that  such  is  not  at  all  our  desire, 
but  we  must  add,  that  the  infusion  of  some  of  our  superabun- 
dant spirit  into  her  countrymen,  or  a  judicious  mixture  of  our 
population  with  the  Bolivian,  would  be  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  latter  country.  Nor  was  this  North- American  leaning 
to  be  found  onlj  among  the  whites.  An  old  Indian  Cayuba, 
of  the  Mojos  tnbe,  was  much  surprised  at  the  daguerreotype 
likeness  of  two  ladies,  and  brought  to  Lieut.  Gibbon  a  party  of 
his  friends,  requesting  him  to  show  them  the  women  "  of  his 
tribe" — expressing  a  desire  to  swap  his  wife  for  one  of  them. 
There  seems  to  be,  therefore,  from  the  president  to  the  mule- 
driving  Indian,  a  wish  that  the  trading  and  mercantile  inter- 
ests of  the  countries  traversed  by  the  Amazon  and  its  branches, 
should  be  opened  to  our  occupancy.  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Madeira,  a  branch  of  the  Amazon,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  vessels  drawing  six  feet  water  can  navigate  at  any  sea- 
son of  the  year ;  and  Lieut.  Gibbon  estimates  that  a  cargo  of 
goods  coula  arrive  at  La  Paz,  the  commercial  emporium  of 
Bolivia,  in  fifty -nine  days  from  Baltimore,  by  the  route  he 
travelled,  which  could  be  made  entirely  practicable  in  a  little 
time  and  with  but  small  expense. 

But  we  have  already  lingered  too  long  over  these,  to  us, 
fascinating  volumes.  We  must  close  here,  without  adding  the 
many  more  paragraphs  we  had  marked  for  insertion.    We  are 
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conscious  that  we  have  not  done  the  reports  of  the  two  Lieu- 
tenants foil  justice,  but  what  we  have .  said,  may  send  many 
who  have  the  chance,  to  reading  the  results  of  their  labors. 
When  to  all  this,  we  add,  that  extensive  and  well-executed 
maps  accompany  the  Beports,  and  that  they  themselves  are 
beautifully  and  profusely  illustrated,  we  nave  enumerated 
many  things  which  ought  to  induce,  not  only  the  reading,  but 
the  study  of  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  government  will 
push  forward  a  work  so  well  begun,  and  endeavor  to  open  a 
trade,  which  must,  in  a  short  time,  be  extensive  and  profitable, 
with  the  South- American  Bepublics.  Bound  togetner  as  we 
are,  both  by  political  and  natural  bands,  there  ou^t  to  exist  a 
close  and  active  mercantile  relation  between  the  countries, 
lieuts.  Hemdon  and  Gibbon  have  done  their  parts,  and  well 
too,  to  show  the  great  &cilities  and  advantages  of  such  a  trade, 
and  it  now  remains  in  the  hands  of  others,  to  carry  forward 
into  actual  operation,  what  is  proved  by  the  expedition  to  be 
expedient  and  desirable. 


MAEEIAGE. 


Habbuob  ifl  like  a  fiaming  candle-lighti 
Placed  in  the  window  on  a  sommei^mght, 
Inviting  all  the  insects  of  the  air 
To  come  and  singe  their  pretty  winglets  there ; 
Those  that  are  out,  bntt  heads  against  the  pane, 
Those  that  are  in,  bntt  to  get  oat  again. 
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I      WATCH      ALONE 


I  WATCH  abne  this  silent  night — 

Alone,  and  yet 
A  thousand  Bh^>es  are  gliding  near. 

The  dead  haye  met 
The  living  in  the  shadowy  throng. 

Forgotten  years 
Upon  my  head  their  ashes  lay. 

Forgotten  tears 
Their  long-dried  channels  fill, 

And  flow  at  wilL 

I  feel  that  I  this  phantom-host 

Could  driye  away, 
And  summon  to  my  presence  all 

The  bright  array, 
Which  Hope  can  marshal  in  her  train. 

But  well  I  know 
That  all,  around  me  gathered  now, 

Wore  long  ago 
The  beauty  of  the  earth. 

Behold  its  worth ! 

A  little  while,  and  I  may  be 

Mourned  with  the  rest 
The  TaUey-dods  may  crumble  on 

My  pulseless  breast 
A  shadow  of  a  bygone  time. 

My  name  may  be; 
And  thou,  perchance,  in  solitude, 

My  image  see, 
Recalling  then  the  years, 

I  trust  with  tears.  Sigma. 
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POEMS  BY  GEORGE  P.  MORRIS  * 


Thbse  kinds  are  there  of  poets.  First  of  them  in  rank 
comes  the  great  practical  poet — he  who  dealing  with  the 
thoughts  and  aspirations  of  daily  life  sublimes  them  into  a 
broader  spirit  and  a  grander  power.  In  his  hands  are  placed 
the  keys  to  aU  the  riddles  of  hnmanity.  He  reads  them  and 
under  his  eyes,  and  on  his  lip,  and  in  his  voice  they  become 
intelligible  and  actual.  He  translates  lliem  to  his  fellows  in 
form  though  not  in  mind,  and  becomes  by  the  impulsive  act  of 
his  own  necessary  volition  the  teacher  of  created  man.  Such 
were,  and  are,  such  men  as  Shakespeare,  Homer,  Moli6re, 
jEschylus,  Byron,  Tasso,  Sophocles,  Dante,  Massinger,  Ford, 
CorneiUe,  Milton,  Schiller,  Voltaire,  Racine,  Virgil,  Spenser, 
Leasing,  Ariosto,  Hugo,  Bryant,  Tennyson,  and  others  of  the 
greater  names  which  ar«  handed  down  to  us,  or  exist  amongst  us. 

Next  to  these  men  come  the  more  purely  metaphysical  poets. 
In  some  respects,  their  mission  to  humanity  is  more  elevated 
and  loftier,  but  it  is  less  wide  in  its  applicability  and  less  gen- 
erally appreciated  by  the  masses.  Of  this  class  three  names 
more  specially  enounce  themselves  in  modem  poetry,  stand- 
ing possibly  at  the  head  of  all  who  claim  to  rank:  with  them. 
These  are  Shelley,  Goethe,  and  Wordsworth.  The  two  first 
possess  many  of  the  elements  which  characterize  the  first-named 
class,  but,  far  more  addicted  to  abstruse  thought  and  the  use  of 
many  words,  their  power  becomes  somewhat  weakened  and  is 
fax  less  widely  valued.  At  the  same  time,  none  have  disciples 
more  earnest  and  less  inclined  to  quarrel  with  them  on  the 
score  of  this  defect.  These  men  adore  their  very  errors  and 
prize  them  as  the  evidences  of  their  genius.  They  worship 
their  vague  sublimity,  as  in  earlier  times  men  might  adore  the 
mystic  words  of  him  who  laid  a  claim  to  inspiration.    In 

*  Pabliahed  by  Cbarles  Scribner.    Kew-Yoik. 
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their  eyes  these  poets  are  holy.  They  repay  .them  by  the  inten- 
sity of  their  induvidaal  worship,  for  that  which  it  may  lack  in 
its  general  extent. 

Next  we  come  to  the  purely  lyric  j)oet,  with  one  of  whom,  we 
haye  more  specially  to  deal  in  this  article.  He  giyes  not 
thoughts  but  &cts.  Humbler,  yet  at  the  same  time  in  his  tone 
&r  more  original,  he  is  both  lesser  and  greater  than  his  brethren. 

Or  we  feel  that  we  are  wrong  in  the  use  of  the  word  origi- 
nal. Poetically  more  so,  he  is  less  original  in  fq^t.  And  yet 
he  is  a  poet  through  himself  alone.  He  is  unable  to  weld  him- 
self upon  the  thoughts  of  others.  These  haye  studied  the 
philosophy  of  yaried  humanity,  and  drunken  deeply  of  its 
innermost  yitality.  What  it  pleases  them  to  take,  they  seize 
upon  from  whom  they,  choose,  with  a  reckless  and  daring  wilL 
w  elded  into  their  own  trains  of  thought,  it  is  elaborated  with 
a  new  and  surpassing  brilliancy.  Upon  the  stolen  text,  they 
rejoice  in  rearing  a  more  beautiful  and  less  constrained  chain 
of  ideas. 

The  lyric  poet,  on  the  contrary,  depends  more  upon  the  loves 
and  fancies  of  daaly  life.  He  deals  almost  exdusiyely  with  the 
actual  as  it  comes  eyery  where  before  us. 

Those  grand  *ideas  and  lofty  thoughts  which  are  everywhere 
scattered  through  the  writings  of  these  men,  are  not  appropri- 
ated by  him  to  form  the  body  of  his  sensuous  poetry.  He 
does  not  form  from  them  the  body  of  the  web  into  which  his 
own  lovely  and  loving  threads  are  woven.  Eegard  them  all, 
jfrom  Sappho  and  Anacreon  downwards  throu^  Waller  and 
his  fellows,  to  the  men  of  our  own  time,  Moore  and  Beranger, 
and  you  will  find  them  all,  more  or  less  distinctly  marked  by 
the  one  great  attribute  of  singleness  and  simplicity.  Take  the 
fragment  of  Sappho's  ode  commencing  with, 

or  the  gentle,  swimming,  and  euphonious  melody  of  Anac- 
reon's  tender  songs,  such,  for  example,  as  the  one  com- 
mencing, 

QtXu  de  Kcb6fiOV  adciv^"  etc.,  etc., 

with  the  simpler  beauty  of  Waller's 

"  Go,  lovely  rose, — 
Tell  her  that  wastes  her  time  and  me, 
How  passhig  Mr  and  sweet  they  be 
That  in  their  love,  resemble  thee,'' 
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and  you  will  find  in  all  of  them,  the  same  characteristics  of  an 
extreme  simplicity  preserved  in  their  diction,  and  a  correspond- 
ing unity  in  their  tnought. 

The  primary  requisite  in  a  great  lyrical  poet  is  his  capacity 
of  being  set  to  melody.  Let  other  writers  firet  as  they  may 
choose  at  the  comparative  ease  with  which  a  writer  of  song 
may  build  up  and  acquire  a  reputation,  it  is  certain  that  this 
ease  belongs  to  but  few  poets.  Anacreon,  Bums,  and  Moore 
can  all  be  set  to  music.  If  ay,  the  music  to  which  they  are  set 
breathes  itself  almost  involuntarily  from  the  lips  of  one  who 
is  reading  them  aloud.  Waller  is  a  poet  whose  very  words 
are  a  dulcet  melody.  It  breathes  through  every  accent  which 
his  pen  has  woven  into  verse.  Not  one  great  poet  is  there, 
possibly,  who  has  not  written  some  few  lines  instmct  with  this 
most  delicate  of  all  graces.  But  for  these  few  lines,  what  scores 
are  there  whose  symmetrical  euphony  is  absolutely  incapable  of 
this  application. 

There  is,  and  can  be  but  one  simple  element  in  song-writing, 
and  this  is  simplicity.  Nor  in  stating  this,  must  it  be  imagined 
that  we  mean  alone  the  simplicity  demanded  under  the  form 
of  a  brief  and  connected  subject,  although  this  is  in  itself  a 
primary  demand  from  the  lyrical  poet.  Simjflicity  is  equally 
required  in  the  phrase  and  formation  of  a  song.  Give  your 
lyrical  efiKision  the  slightest  touch  of  ambiguity  and  its  texture 
is  absolutely  destroyed.  Neither  will  it  be  more  improved  by 
too  great  a  profusion  of  ornament  and  decoration.  Even  in 
its  very  length  the  poet  is  dictated  to,  for  this  is  prescribed  as 
well  by  the  necessities  of  the  musician,  as  by  the  patience  of 
those  who  have  to  listen  to  it 

When,  indeed,  you  consider  that  even  to  the  writer  of  mere 
prose  there  is  no  quality  of  more  difficult  attainment  than  sim- 
plicity, you  will  at  once  understand  wherefore  we  lay  so  much 
.  stress  upon  its  necessity  in  the  lyric  poet. 

The  fatal  facility  of  verse  and  the  demands  of  rhyme  un- 
doubtedly tempt  the  poetical  writer  to  the  use  of  an  undue 
amount  of  embroidery.  This  he  can  not  employ  without  lav- 
ishing upon  it  that  care  which  should  be  confined  to  the  subject, 
all  but  exclusively.  Study  the  first  verse  of  Bums'  grandest 
and  most  patriotic  song — 

"SootBl  wba  hae  wi' Wallace  bled^ 
Sootsl  wham  Bruce  has  aften  led— 
Weloome  to  your  gcny  bed,  • 

Or  to  victory." 
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Is  there  in  this  stanza  a  single  word  which  could  be  omitted 
without  weakening  it?  Is  there  one  single  thought  which 
might  strike  us  as  being  superfluous?  Very  certainly,  not 
one.  And  when  we  count  over  the  songs  which  have  made 
their  way  in  the  world,  and  stamped  the  names  of  their  writers 
with  immortality,  we  humbly  conceive  that  not  one  may  be 
found  which  does  not  possess  this  most  necessary  and  primary 
req^uisite.  Moore,  perhaps,  possesses  it  less  than  any  modern 
lyncal  writer,  but  how  iimnitely  superior  is  he  in  it  to  many  of 
his  greater  contemporaries.  "  The  harp  that  rung  through 
Tarawa  halls,"  has  already  taken  its  place  as  a  gem  of  composi- 
tion, and  will  in  all  prooability  carry  its  writer's  name  farther 
down  the  stream  of  time,  than  any  of  the  redundant  and  ori- 
ental imagery  which  he  has  wedded  with  the  skillful  collection 
of  poetical  noveUUes  that  he  has  imbedded  in  the  graceful  and 
singularly  refined  poem  of  "  Lalla  Kookh." 

One  only  lyrical  poet  have  we  as  yet  produced  in  this  coun- 
try who  is  positively  entitled  to  any  eminence  It  is  to  a 
consideration  of  his  poetical  powers  that  we  purpose  devoting 
the  present  article.    This  poet  is  George  P.  Morris. 

His  songs  are  known  and  sung  in  every  ingle-nook  and  fire- 
side corner  of  America.  Most  imdoubtedly  does  he  possess 
the  widest  and  most  thorough  popularity  of  any  writer  for 
melody,  at  present  living,  if  we  possibly  save  and  except  Be- 
ranger,  the  political  value  of  whose  songs,  in  addition  to  their 
rare  merit,  nave  procured  him  a  partial  recognition  as  the 
greatest  poet  of  modem  France.  Nor,  as  the  writer  for  melody 
is  ever  in  his  own  time  more  popular  than  any  other  olass  of 
poets,  will  it  perhaps  be  wrong  in  us  to  assert  that  Morris  is 
more  widely  known  than  any  writer  of  poetry  at  present  living 
except  Beranger. 

"  Well,  suppose  we  grant  that  this  is  so,"  say  our  American 
readers,  (for  singular  to  say,  Morris,  although  better  known 
upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  far  less  valued  than  he  is 
upon  the  other,)  "  let  us  ask  you  to  inform  us,  in  what  respect  it 
really  is  that  he  deserves  the  singular  success  which  has  ^ne- 
rally  attended  him." 

We  will  endeavor  to  tell  you.  There  are  in  the  world  two 
distinct  classes  of  judgment  which  ordinarily  determine  the 
value  of  all  poetry,  whether  it  be  simply  lyrical  or  of  the  meta- 
physical and  practical.  These  are  the  judgment  of  the  con- 
noisseur and  that  which  actuates  the  vox  communis. 

You  will  perhaps  inquire  of  us  what  we  specifically  call  the 
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connoisseur.  He  is  of  very  different  kinds.  The  connoisseur 
in  more  purely  metaplrvsical  poetry  will  be  disposed  to  under- 
value or  ignore  both  of  the  other  description  or  writers,  whose 
reputation  and  standing  have  scarcely  been  established  by  the 
test  of  time.  He  can  not  dare  to  decry  Shakespeare  or  Dante, 
but  he  can  consistently  undervalue  !Byron,  as  he  will  in  his 
adoration  for  Shelley  totally  ignore  the  positive  claims  of 
either  Bryant  or  Poe.  Like  the  enthusiafit  in  old  China,  he 
despises  all  else,  and  values  only  the  cracked  dishes,  riveted 
together,  which  he  has  picked  up  in  the  course  of  his  wander- 
ings. So  does  the  connoisseur  in  practical  poetry  despise  both 
the  weaver  of  lyrical  and  metaphysical  verse.  Very  possibly 
he  does  so  witn  a  far  greater  semblance  of  reason  upon  his 
side.  He  points  out  the  flaws  in  the  old  China,  and  weighs  the 
new  jewelry  in  his  hand  with  an  unblushing  contempt  for  its 
want  of  weight.  These,  however,  are  merely  students.  They 
simply  have  formed  their  judgment  upon  prescription.  For 
the  lyrical  writer,  there  is,  however,  another  and  a  sterner  con- 
noisseur— one  who  weighs  his  words  by  their  capacity  for  his 
own  use.  This  is  the  musician.  As  gdl  connoisseurs,  he  may 
occasionally  be  deceived.  He  may  even  at  times  be  compelled 
to  deal  with  words  which  he  does  not  relish.  While  Alfred 
Bunn  was  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  his  awfal  twad- 
dle was  wedded  to  the  music  both  of  Balfe  and  Wallace.  This 
is,  however,  only  said  en  passant  (Generally,  his  taste  will  be 
essentially  correct  if  he  be  a  talented  musician. 

Next  to  the  connoisseur  comes  the  publid  What  the  con- 
noisseur has  decided  to  be  good,  they  will  generally,  IPiit  not 
always,  affix  their  imprimatur  to.  To  their  decision  all  authors 
bow.    From  it  there  is  no  appeal. 

What  the  masses  at  once  relish  or  can  learn  to  value,  is  inva- 
riably good. 

Let  us  see  first  upon  what  ground  it  is  that  the  composer 
has  accepted  Morris.  This  will  enable  us  to  decide  upon  his 
merits,  in  conjunction  with  the  general  estimation  which  has 
been  allotted  him  by  the  public.  You  will  perhaps  recall  what 
we  have  previously  stated,  that  simplicity  is  equally  requisite 
in  the  phrase  and  formation  of  a  son^.  It  is  in  fact  its  pnmary 
requisite.  The  idea  must  neither  be  cloudily  expressed  nor 
vaguely  inferred.  Otherwise,  it  will  feil  in  a  positive  necessity. 
Tsie  any  song  from  any  portion  of  Morris's  volume,  and  read 
it  over.  This  one  will  dfo  as  well  as  any  other  which  we  might 
turn  to: 
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"I  never  have  been  Maid  to  thee  1. 

The  heart  I  gave  thee,  still  is  thme. 
Though  thou  hast  been  untrue  to  me, 

And  I  no  more  may  call  thee  mine. 
Tye  loved,  as  woman  ever  loves, 

With  constant  soul  in  good  or  iU ; 
Thou  'st  proved,  as  man  too  often  proves, 

A  rover — ^yet  I  love  thee  still. 

n. 

"  Yet,  think  not  that  my  spirit  stoops 

To  bind  thee  captive  in  its  train — 
Low  is  fu>  flower  <U  simoet  droops^ 

7et  smUea  when  comes  hear  Chd  ogam. 
Thy  words  which  fall  unheeded  now, 

Would  once  my  heart-strings  madly  thrill — 
Love^e  golden  cham  and  burning  vow 

Are  broken — but  I  love  (hee  etitt. 


m. 

"  Once,  what  a  heaven  of  bliss  was  ours, 
When  love  gilt  all  the  clouds  of  care, 
And  time  fled  by  with  birds  and  flowers, 
Whose  song  and  incense  filled  the  air. 
The  past  is  nane-^fhe  preeeni  ihin»~~ 
Should  thottghts  of  me  ihy  future  fittf 
^  Think  what  a  destiny  is  mine^ 

Tolos&'-'^naioveiheejfaiaeonefSiilL'* 

Such  words  as  these  are  literally  stamped  out  for  music.  So 
few  defects  would  be  apparent  to  the  musician  in  the  merely 
verbal  character  of  this  poem^  that  we  will  not  allude  to  them. 
In  the  construction  of  its  thought  it  is  also  singularly  adapted 
for  melody.  Each  verse  is  complete  in  itself,  yet  follows  natu- 
rally upon  the  other,  and  each  touch  of  the  word-painter  is,  as 
it  were,  instinct  with  a  clear  and  active  vitality.  It  is  probable 
that  you  may  teU  us — ^regarding  only  the  appearance  of  happy 
ease  with  which  the  result  has  been  accomplished^  as  well  as 
the  sweet  and  transparent  simplicity  which  is  visibly  to  be 
traced  throughout — ^any  writer  might  pen  such  a  pojpm.  Be- 
lieve us,  that  unfortunately  this  is  far  firom  being  the  case. 

There  are  in  the  world  many  poets  to  be  met  with,  in  almost 
every  age.    Yet,  run  over  the  names  of  all  who  are  living 
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now,  or  all  wlio  have  flourished  at  any  one  period,  and  how 
few  lyrical  poets  will  you  discover  amongst  them.  At  the 
present  moment  America  does  not  possess  any  genuine  writer 
of  lyric  verse  save  Morris.  We  recognize  the  profound  and 
holy  genius  of  the  Father  of  American  poetry — ^jBirant,  as  we 
value  the  less  discursive  and  quaint  subtlety  of  Poe ;  but 
neither  of  these  men,  great  poets  though  they  were  and  are, 
could  have  produced  a  lyric  poem  which  should  suggest 
music  to  the  ear  of  the  composer,  as  readily  as  an  opening  rose 
breathes  the  perfume  of  its  honey  to  the  scent  of  tne  wander- 
ing bee  whicn  issues  from  its  hive  in  quest  of  it. 

That  genius  which  has  been  given  them,  lacks  the  sponta- 
neous facility  which  is  most  unquestionably  one  of  the  great 
features  in  the  absolutely  lyricaf  writer.  .  Thought  works  in 
them,  ere  it  develops  itself  m  their  inspirations.  In  the  song- 
breather,  thought  IS  almost  spontaneous.  These  may  acquire 
a  profounder  and  broader  originality.  He  develops  a  readier 
and  prompter  beauty.  Take  as  an  example  of  our  meaning, 
the  foUowmg  verse  feom  a  song  of  Morris's : 

"  Near  the  lake,  where  drooped  the  willow, 

Long  time  ago^ 
Where  the  rock  threw  back  the  billow, 

White  as  the  snow, 
Dwelt  a  maid,  beloved  and  cherished 

By  high  and  low, 
But  with  autumn's  leaf  she  perished, 

Long  time  ago." 

As  an  admirable  specimen  of  lyrical  concision,  this  verse  is 
deserving  of  special  admiration.  We  should  well  be  puzzled 
to  cite  another  which  might  rival  it  in  this.  Nothing  could  be 
more  exquisitely  brief  than  the  whole  character  of  its  descrip- 
tive power. 

Indeed,  this  is  so  intelligibly  marked  as  to  render  it  scarcely 
necessary  for  us  to  dwell  at  length  upon  it.  Each  line,  or  as 
we  should  perhaps  say,  each  leading  line,  contains  a  broad  and 
prominent  portion  of  the  picture  which  our  poet  would  convey, 
and  may  challenge  comparison  on  the  score  of  its  conception 
and  execution,  with  almost  any  Ijrrical  poem  to  which  our 
recollections  may  be  called.  Ail  of  the  thought  shown  in  this 
verse  is  very  evidently  spontaneous.  No  labor  has  been  dis- 
played, except  perchance  in  the  form  of  its  development,  for 
though  the  conciseness  of  the  thought  may  be  natural,  the 
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concision  of  its  shape  demands  labor.    Its  very  apparent  ease 

would  be,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  caused  by  the  persevering  use 

of  the  file.    The  poet  may  or  may  not  own  this,  but  too  many 

evidences  have  been  afforded  us  that  it  is  so.    Moore  polished 

and  polished,  until  that  marvellous  ease  which  he  seemed 

almost  to  breathe,  was  at  length  perfected.    We  have  seen  an 

old  MS.  by  Waller  of  the  very  song  from  which  we  have 

quoted  a  portion  of  a  stanza,  as  different  from  the  completed 

form  whicn  has  been  handed  down  to  us,  as  it  could  possibly 

have  been.    Yet  even  this  was  interlined  and  corrected.    The 

line, 

"Gk)>  lovely  loao," 

was  cast  in  three  different  forms,  and  stood  at  last  in  it,  in  an- 
other shape  than  that  which  it  now  bears. 

But  it  IS  not  in  one  of  Morris's  poems  alone,  that  we  may  find 
this  purely  lyrical  excellence.  It  may  be  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree  traced  in  all  of  them.  We  now  come  to  a  feature  which 
is  more  distinctively  his  own  than  any  other.  This  is  the  ab- 
sence of  any  touch  of  impurity  in  any  thing  which  he  has 
written.  Allow  us  to  say,  that  this  is  a  feature  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  best  poets,  of  which  America  has  ample  reason 
to  be  proud.  Scarcely  one  of  them  is  there,  whose  name  we 
can  now  recall,  that  has  prostituted  his  pen  in  an  unseemly  and 
licentious  manner. 

When  we  remember  the  numerous  examples  in  English  poe- 
try— ^when  we  cast  our  eyes  back  upon  the  "  Don  Juan"  of 
Byron,  and  the  earlier  songs  of  Moore,  pubBshed  under  the 
pseudonym  of  "Little,"  we  feel  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  this  fact  in  the,  at  present,  somewhat  confined  history  of 
poetry  iu  the  New  World.    Yet,  so  it  certainly  is. 

In  Morris  this  is  more  marked,  because  the  temptation  to  it, 
for  the  writer  of  the  song,  is  more  potent.  Wine  and  love  are 
two  of  the  main  elements  with  wnich  he  has  to  deaJ.  How 
easy  is  the  step,  in  treating  of  either  of  these,  into  the  &tal 
slough  of  licentiousness.  Of  this,  he  has,  with  a  wondrous 
tact,  entirely  kept  clear.  No  line  is  to  be  fotmd  in  his  poems 
which  we  should  be  tempted  to  wish  erased,  on  the  score  of  its 
pandering  either  to  the  drunkenness  of  the  body  or  the  prosti- 
tution of  the  heart  Like  many  writers  of  the  song,  he  is 
somewhat  deficient,  perhaps,  in  the  strength  of  passion.  If  so, 
it  is  to  this  that  he  possibly  owes  that  purity  of  taste  which  we 
are  at  present  commenting  upon.  But  with  what  an  amount 
of  geniality  of  soul  he  xnakes  amends  for  the  deficiency  we 
have  just  noticed.    No  poet,  or  rather,  no  lyrical  poet,  whom 
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we  know,  has  written  with  such  a  wealthy  amonnt  of  honest 
and  upright  feeling.  We  are  tempted  to  quote  the  foDowing 
poem,  and  we  will  do  so,  although  it  is  far  from  being  one  of 
the  best  in  the  volume,  as  an  instance  of  this. 

L 

"  I  clasp  your  hand  in  mine,  Willie, 
And  fancy  IVe  the  art. 
To  Bee,  while  gazing  in  yonr  fiioe, 

What's  passing  in  your  heart 
^Tujoy  an  honest  hand  to  hold — 

That  gem  of  modest  worOif 
Morepriaed  thasn  aU  the  sordid  gold 
Cf  aUthe  mines  of  earthy  WOUSj 
Of  aUihie mmes  of  ear&L 

n. 

•  "  Tve  marked  your  loye  of  rights  Willie, 

Your  proud  disdain  of  wrong ; 
I  know  you'd  rather  aid  the  weak, 

Than  battle  for  the  strong. 
The  golden  rule — ^religion's  stay — 

With  constancy  pursue, 
Which  renders  others  all  that  they 
On  earth  can  render  you,  Willie^ 
On  earth  can  render  you. 

m. 

"A  consdence  void  of  guile,  Willie, 
A  disposition  kind — 
A  nature  gentle  and  sincere, 

Accomplished  and  refined — 
A  mind  thai  toas  not  formed  to  how — 

An  aspiration  high. 
Are  written  on  your  calm,  dow  brow^ 
And  in  yoiwr  ekeerful  ei^e,  WQUe^ 
And  in  yew  ckeerfid  eye, 

T. 

"You're  all  that  I  could  hope,  Willie, 
And  more  than  I  deserve ; 
Your  pressure  of  aifectlon,  now, 

I  feel  in  every  nerve. 
I  love  you  not  for  station — ^land-«- 

But  for  yourself  alone, 
And  this  is  why  I  daq)  your  hand, 
So  fondly  in  mine  own,  Willie, 
So  fondly  in  mine  own.'* 
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We  know  not  hovr  our  readers  will  relish  these  lines,  but 
should  they  not  do  so,  we  candidly  say  that  we  are  sorry  for 
their  sake  rather  than  for  our  own.  Tney  are  addressed  by  a 
parent  to  his  only  son,  and  to  us  are,  at  least,  more  full  of  ten- 
der and  manlv  aflfection  than  any  which  we  have  elsewhere 
met  with.  Seldom  are  there  verses  of  this  description,  which 
so  amply  by  their  own  merit  justify  their  author  in  adding 
them  to  his  printed  works.  All  poets  can,  in  a  better  or  worse 
degree,  write  of  love.  The  passion  kindles  their  hearts  and 
enables  them  to  discourse  of  it.  All  men  who  write  can  write 
best  of  what  they  feel,  when  even  that  feeling  is  a  purely  passing 
one.  Few  unless  they  feel,  and  feel  deeply  family  love,  can 
write  as  this  man — George  P.  Morris  has  here  done. 

To  us  it  is,  we  confess,  a  revelation.  Previous  to  reading  it, 
we  valued  Morris  as  a  poet.  He  was  a  man  of  decided,  al- 
though as  all  lyrical  writers  are,  of  somewhat  confined  genius. 
Therefore  we  admired  him. 

But  on  reading  this  poem,  and  re-reading  it,  we  confess  that 
we  have  welcomed  him  into  our  heart  Every  line  in  it  is  a 
new  claim  upon  our  love.  They  speak  to  us  in  our  innermost 
feelings,  and  touch  them  strongly  and  decidedly.  More  of  true 
character  is  revealed  in  them  than  in  any  poem  of  the  same 
length  which  we  have  ever  read.  Not  a  feeling  is  expressed 
in  them  which  any  father  might  not  pronounce  his  own,  if  he 
was  sincerely  actuated  by  paternal  love,  and  was  an  honest 
man.  Such  lines  his  son  may  well  be  proud  of  and  value 
ihem  as  a  brighter  legacy — ^if  not  a  more  valuable  one,  than 
any  amount  of  the  goods  of  this  life.  We  recommend  him 
to  cherish  them  in  his  heart  as  his  fairest  and  wealthiest  pos- 
session. 

It  is  perhaps  in  his  intense  accessibility  to  the  purer  and  bet- 
ter class  of  emotions,  that  Morris  is  more  specially  distinguished 
as  a  lyric  writer.  He  deals  with  nothing  that  can  lower  his 
own  self-respect,  for  the  simple  reason  fliat  it  may  possiblj 
afford  him  the  means  to  display  his  poetic  power.  And  this 
is,  for  reasons  which  we  have  earlier  stated,  a  rare  merit  in  any 
poet,  and  one  perhaps  still  rarer  in  any  lyric  writer.  Indeedf, 
scarcely  one  is  there  to  be  named,  who  has  not,  in  some  degree, 
blemished  the  verse  which  he  has  woven,  by  this  weakness.  ^ 

In  common  with  the  greater  portion  of  the  writers  of  the  lyric, 
Morris  can  by  no  means  be  considered  as  in  any  way  approach- 
ing  the  reputation  of  a  voluminous  poet.  This  is  possibly  the 
more  wonderful,  when  you  take  upon  yourself  the  task  of  re- 
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calling  amongst  wliat  influences  and  in  how  strange  a  sphere 
of  life  fbr  the  poet,  his  lot  has  been  cast. 

Examine  for  a  moment  the  impulses  and  character  of  the 
age  in  which  he  is  now  living.  Consider  him  in  his  actual 
calling— that  of  the  newspaper-editor  and  journalist — ^then  tell 
us  whether  you  consider  that  this  of  necessity  conduces  to  the 
development  of  the  poetic  faculty.  It  may,  perchance,  further 
the  faculty  of  verse-making,  but  it  very  certainlv  does  not 
increase  the  capacity  for  dealing  with  the  ideal,  i'hat  which 
would  most  surely  not  have  arrested  our  attention  some  half 
of  a  century  since,  now  demands  it.  The  thinking  and  medi- 
tative man  is  almost  irresistibly  forced  upon  its  consideration. 
What  would  not  possibly  have  mducedour  notice  in  the  merely 
country  gentleman,  or  him  who  is  placed  in  a  situation  removed 
from  the  bustle  of  public  life,  becomes  more  than  remarkable 
when  it  attracts  our  attention  in  one  whose  necessities  origin- 
ally forced  him  upon  the  use  of  that  editorial  pen,  the  employ- 
ment of  which  has  at  length  grown  into  a  confirmed  habit. 

In  addition  to  this,  not  a  doubt  can  now  rationally  exist  but 
that  the  present  age  is  emphatically  the  age  of  literary  celebrity 
rather  than  of  fame.  Or  rather  is  it,  what  we  may  call  the  age 
of  celebrities. 

Those  who  possess  what  the  world  calls  genius — ^and  perhaps 
with  some  reason — are  now  induced  to  use  the  pen  not  so  much 
from  their  own  impulses  as  from  the  desire  of  making  money. 
JBooks  are  woven  in  every  shape  and  fashion,  not  from  the 
inspiration  which  was  wont  to  frame  them,  so  much  as  to  ex- 
tract from  the  publisher  a  handsome  share  of  his  receipts  from 
the  public.  The  penman  searches  for  the  name  of  his  work  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  barber  and  the  dentist  have  been  wont 
to  invent  the*  names  of  their  hair-oil,  their  perfume,  or  their 
tooth-powder.  Different  perhaps  in  style  and  conception,  they 
are  equally  well  adapted  to  fulfill  the  objects  of  their  primary  . 
necessity  and  attract  the  attention  of  him  who  by  chance 
peruses  their  announcement.  "Fashion  and  Famine"  is  an 
alliterative  name  which  stays  him  whose  eye  rests  upon  it,  when 
he  sees  it  on  an  advertising  bill  in  the  windows  of  a  bookseller. 
"  You  Have  Heard  of  Tbem"  is  another  title  which  demands 
the  glance  of  him  who  catches  it,  while  "  My  Courtship  and 
Its  Consequences"  promises  a  piquant  volume,  which  pledge  is 
by  no  means  contradicted  by  its  contents. 
"  Indeed,  you  can  appear  in  no  fashionable  saloon  in  Upper 
Tendom  where  some  of  these  talents  may  not  be  met  with.  In 
the  commonest  bar-room  in  New- York  you  may  meet  with 
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Bome  one  or  other  of  them.  The  nonentity  of  to-day  may 
blossom  under  the  morning  sun  of  to-morrow  into  a  perfectly 
appalling  notoriety.  If  he  does  not  write  something  whose 
oodity,  impudence,  or  fluency  commands  attention,  he  may  com- 
mit suicide  or  swindle  a  bank,  (few  literary  men,  be  it  ob- 
served, have  the  chance  accorded  them  of  indulging  in  the  last 
amusement^  and  he  immediately  rises  into  celebrity.  The 
Chevalier  Wikofi^  North,  and  Fanny  Fern  were  the  reputa- 
tions of  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  commencement  of  this. 
The  biographer  of  James  Gordon  Bennett,  whoever  he  may 
be,  is  about  to  become  the  celebrity  of  next  month.  In  six 
more  he  also  will  have  passed  out  of  date,  and  we  shall  be 
invited  to  gaze  upon  a  new  one.  It  is  out  of  the  question  to 
imagine  that  we  are  any  longer  trotting  through  life  by  the 
easy  stages  in  which  our  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  traveL 
We  now  consume  the  road  on  fust  trotters,  at  the  rate  of  a  n^ule 
in  2.20,  or  are  wheeled  through  it  at  an  even  faster  rate  of  pro- 
gression upon  the  rail.  What,  reputations  informer  days  were 
wont  to  be,  thev  are  no  longer.  The  formation  of  them  haa 
passed  into,  the  hands  of  the  spahis  of  modern  literature.  The 
coUisionists  and  catastrophe-inventors  of  the  newspapers  have 
coolly  and  impudently  appropriated  their  organization  into 
their  own  hands.  No  longer  are  they  shapen  by  the  ancient 
unit  which  was  once  their  mode  of  reckonmg,  but  are  uttered 
by  the  modern  hundred,  for  this  is  the  present  ratio  of  their 
production. 

How  is  the  modest  voice  of  the  true  poet  to  gain  a  hearing 
when  it  arises  amongst  the  din  and  roar  of  the  thousand  celeb- 
rities that  cumber  the  earth  one  very  side  of  him  ?  Amongst 
the  clamor  of  those  utilitarians  —  the  news-boys,  the  screams 
of  steam- whistles,  the  staring  announcements* of  Ethiopian 
serenaders,  music  and  machinery,  carriages  stnd  railway-trains  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  mighty  Posters  and  dollar  novels, 
actors  and  Opera,  vermin-slaughterers  and  hatters,  steamboats 
and  Banjos,  his  delicate  notes  will  clearly  run  the  chance  of 
not  being  heard,  or  if  heard,  of  not  being  attended  to. 

You  may  gaze  back  upon  the  times  which  have  slipped  from 
the  world  of  to-day,  with  a  deep  and  melancholy  sigh  afler  the 
stray  flowers  which  you  once  might  find  by  the  road-side. 
You  may  dream  of  the  days  of  your  sires,  in  which  the  blue 
violet  and  yellow  primrose  carpeted,  and  the  blushes  of  the 
wild  rose  hung  their  festoons  along  the  sides  of  the  lanes.  You 
may  fancy  that  you  too  would  relish  to  loiter  along  such  paths, 
azia  welcome  their  delicate  perfume  mingled  with  the  scents  of 
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the  green  grass,  into  your  worn-out  and  wearied  soul.  But 
where,  alas !  are  they  now  to  be  found  ?  Not  a  single  blossom 
may  you  trace  along  the  hedge-rows.  In  this  exceedingly  civ- 
ilized community,  not  such  a  thing  as  an  antique  hedge-row  is 
perchance  to  be  found.  If  you  demand  flowers,  you  must  pur- 
chase them  from  a  bouquet-vend&T  —  or,  we  beg  his  pardon, 
a  io^iJ^^e^me^chant.  They  will  be  deftly  arranged  in  clean 
shirt-collars — we  mean  frills  of  delicately  pieiced  white  paper — 
lengthened  and  bound  together  with  wire — ^wrapped  up  in  a 
sheet  of  tissue-paper.  You  may  grasp  the  bouquet  without 
soiling  your  white  kids,  and  rejoice  that  the  sickening  fragrance 
of  the  hot-house  salutes  your  nose  from  the  musked  green  leaf 
of  a  geranium.  And  as  this  is  so,  you  will  grow  dead  to  all 
wild  and  natural  beauty,  while  your  eye  will  be  dimmed  to  its 
wide  and  pervading  loveliness,  and  your  nostril  unequivocally 
refuses  to  recognize  its  perfume. 

What  chance,  then,  let  us  ask,  has  the  poet  in  such  an  age  as 
the  present  one,  unless  he  addresses  himself  to  the  few  who 
slowly  create  an  enduring  reputation,  or  appeals  at  once  to  the 
many  of  the  world,  through  whose  instincts  it  may  uncon- 
sciously be  given  ? 

The  poetical  necessities  of  our  author's  mind  impelled  him 
upon  the  latter  course.  Most  eminently  fitted  was  he  to  ap- 
pease and  gratify  the  wants  of  the  many.  His  honest,  and  at 
the  same  time,  genial  sense  of  religion  —  his  straightforward 
and  earnest  manliness  —  his  intelligibility  and  the  frank  clear- 
ness of  his  diction,  were  in  themselves  admirably  calculated  to 
insure  the  success  of  that  appeal.  In  a  most  eminent  degree 
are  all  of  these  qualities  developed  in  Morris — perhaps  more 
forcibly  than  in  any  other  poet  now  living.  But  in  addition  to 
them,  he  possesses  an  almost  universal  joyousness  in  his  way 
of  regarding  life?  Only,  its  sunny  side  would  appear  to  have 
been  unsealed  to  him.  Nothing  to  him  is  miserable  or  mourn- 
ful. All  around  him  would  seem  to  be  mirth  or  joy.  Poetry 
to,  and  in  him,  is  no  dark  and  morbid  power.  Hear  him  dis- 
course of  it : 

I. 

*'  To  me,  is  earth  an  open  book, 

Of  sweet  and  pleasant  poesy, 
Iread  it  in  fhe  rwining  1>rookf 

l%at9mg8ita^oayiowardeihe'9M; 
B  nkbpera  in  the  laavea  of  Iree^-- 

The  eweUing  grain — the  toamng  0Vti^ 
And  in  the  eoolfrtah  evening  breeze, 

That  cri^  the  wavekia  08  ihey  page. 
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'*  The  flowers  below— the  elan  abore, 

In  all  their  bloom  and  brightness  given, 
Art  Kke  the  aUrifnOea  of  love^ 

Thepoe^  of  earth  and  heaven. 
Thus,  nature's  volnme,  read  aright^ 

Tones  heart  and  soul  to  minstrdfl;y'->- 
Tinting  life's  donds  with  ro^  lights 

And  all  the  earth  with  poetr]r." 

Is  not  tlie  man  who  thus  feels  and  writes  of  poetry,  a  poet 
in  his  heart?  We  feel  that  he  is,  and  have  little  hesitation  in 
ranking  him  as  the  first  and  only  true  lyric  poet  that  America 
has  yet  produced.  How  beautiful  too,  are  tne  lines  of  the  fol- 
lowing poem  from  which  we  will  but  cull  a  few  stray  stanzas: 


n. 

"Love  bathes  him  m  the  moming^dews, 

Or  bides  him  in  the  lilj-bellfr-* 
Beposes  in  the  rainbow-hueSi 

And  sparkles  in  the  crTStal  wells, 
Or  hies  him  to  the  coral-caves, 

Where  sea-nymphs  sport  beneath  the  waves. 

m. 

'*He  Tilnrates  in  the  wind-hazp's  tone— 
With  Fays  and  Oreads  lingers  he— 
Gleams  in  the  ring  of  the  watery  moon, 

Or  treads  the  pebbles  of  the  seiL 
«  «  *  «  * 


nr. 

"  And  eyeiywhere  he  welcome  finds— 

From  cottage-door,  to  palace  peach, 

Love  enters  free  aa  spicy  windSf 

WUh  pwrpU  wings,  and  Ughted  torchJ^ 
*  •  *  %  ♦ 

Are  not  these  fragments  worthy  of  Waller,  and  is  not  the 
one  which  here  follows^  so  singularly  like  him,  that  but  for  its 
modem  construction  we  might  almost  believe  it  to  have  been 
written  by  that  poet? 
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VIL 

"Oh I  Boy-God,  Love! — an  archer,  thoal 

Thine  ntmost  ddtl  I  fiun  would  test; 
One  arrow  aim  at  Lelia,  now — 

Thj  target  be  her  heaying  breactt; 
Her  heart  bind  in  thy  captive  train, 
Or  give  me  back  mine  own  again." 

We  feel  that  we  must  have  already  quoted  far  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  justify  all  which  we  have  said,  or  we  should  be  tempted 
to  extract  "Lisette,"  for  its  exceeding  and  playful  beauty. 
Here,  however,  are  four  lines,  which  we  can  not  avoid  culling 
from  the  charming  poem  called  ''  Kosabel " : 

*'  The  wild-wood  and  the  forest-path 
We  used  to  thread  of  yore, 
Whence  bird  and  hee  have  flown  with  ^m, 
And  gone  for  evermore,** 

Some  lovers  of  poetry  perchance  there  may  be,  who  are  unable 
to  appreciate  the  simple  but  excessive  natural  beauty  of  these 
lines.  If  so,  we  confess  that  we  pity  them.  Poetry  demands 
from  all  a  willing  recipiency  of  its  tender  loveliness.  Its  more 
elevated  and  forcible  characteristics  any  can  comprehend. 
But  the  line  is  so.  faintly  drawn  between  the  grace  of  delicacy 
and  the  feebleness  into  which  in  manjr  cases  it  passes,  that 
there  are  few  who  can  readily  appreciate  the  tendernesses 
of  fancy  and  expression  which  constitute  the  chief  beauty  of 
the  lyrical  fancy.  However,  there  are  so  many  and  such  various 
charms  in  this  volume  which  we  feel  inclined  to  gather  from  it, 
that  we  feel  compelled  by  a  respect  for  the  wants  of  this  Ee- 
view,  on  the  score  of  space,  to  register  our  determination  to 
quote  no  more.  But  for  this,  we  should  most  certainly  have 
been  inclined  to  transfer  to  these  pages  the  sparkling  dozen 
lines,  which  are  called  from  the  refrain  of  each  verse,  "  Well- 
a-day."  The  second  stanza  of  "  Walter  Gay"  is  an  absolute 
sera,  in  its  peculiar  class  of  song ;  and,  as  we  con  it  over,  we 
fi^el  desperately  tempted  to  forget  our  pledge. .  To  the  lovers 
of  patriotic  poetry,  we  would  cite  the  "Hero's  Legacy"  as  a 
flowing  bit  of  genuine  feeling,  which  is  worthy  of  any  pen ; 
and  also  the  fourth  and  fifth  stanzas  of  the  "  Champions  of 
Liberty."  In  neither  of  these,  has  the  slightest  attempt  been 
made  to  increase  the  natural  strength  of  the  sentiment  by  its 
verbal  treatment ;  and,  for  this  very  reason  it  strikes  us  the  more 
forcibly  in  the  present  time  of  carefully  dressed  simile  and 
elaborate  verbiage,  by  which  too  many  of  our  modern  poets  at- 
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tempt  in  vain  to  veil  the  mawkish  inefficiency  and  inanity  of 
their  original  and  primary  idea. 

But  in  a  more  special  degree,  perHaps,  and  one  which  has 
been  rarely  commented  upoji,  is  Morris  a  purely  Anglo-Saxon 

Eoet.  He  is  essentially  the  poet  of  home.  Home-feelings  and 
ome-influences  makp  themselves  felt  in  every  line  which  he 
writes. 

Nor  is  this  by  any  means  a  quality  to  which  a  lyrical  writer 
can  train  himself.  It  must  be  given  him  by  that  God  to  whose 
will  man  is  indebted  for  every  excellence  which  may  be  accord- 
ed him.  No  education  can  instil  into  his  song  this  pervading 
Ifhonght.  If  it  is  not  born  in  his  soul,  he  can  not  weave  it  into 
his  verse.  This  characteristic  alone  would  stamp  Morris's 
nationality.  Such  a  poet  conld  not  have  been  born  in  France, 
Spain,  Italy,  or  Germany-  Only  could  he  have  sprung  from 
America  or  England ;  for  in  no  other  countries  is  home  a  word 
of  such  significance  as  it  is  in  these.  Mind  us — ^we  are  not  at 
present  thinking  of  New- York,  that  city  in  which  the  "TroAAot" 
of  every  country  in  the  world  have  taken  np  their  abode;  in 
which  every  nationality  may  find  its  own  representatives; 
where  Teuton,  Frank,  Gelt,  and  Italian  have  all  taken  a  pro- 
minent share  in  shaping  the  tempers  and  manners  of  its  inhabit- 
ants. We  are  speaking  of  the  farms  and  homesteads  of 
America — the  broad  and  open  country,  in  which  a  man  knows 
the  charms  of  his  own  hearth-stone,  and  does  not  make  his 
dwelling  in  the  second  story  of  a  fashionable  boarding-house, 
for  the  sake  of  giving  his  wife  society  in  its  parlor,  while  he  is 
spending  his  evenings  in  the  drinking-saloon  or  the  gambling- 
house.  It  is  by  such  hearths  as  this  that  Morris  will  be  read, 
and  his  words  be  sung  in  the  coming  years.  Here,  his  songs 
will  become  Household  Scriptures,  valued  for  their  pure  and 
simple  thoughts  when  more  ambitious  rhymesters  have  been 
totally  forgotten. 

But  do  not  think  from  our  saying  this,  that  we  are  blind  to 
his  more  poetic  excellencies,  as  perchance  the  world  might  call 
them.  Such  is  this  verse,  which  we  take  by  chance  from 
numerous  others : 

"With  loye  her  bosom  swells, 

Which  she  weald  fiun  conceal — 
Ser  eyes  like  crystal  weU^^ 

Its  hidden  depths  reveaL 
While  liquid  diamonds  drip 

i*rom  feeling^s  fountain  warm, 
FhtUers  her  ecarlet  Hp-^ 

A  rtm-haf  in  a  storm.^^ 
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Already  has  our  resolution  slipped  from  our  memory,  and  we 
have  once  more  quoted  from  him.  Having  done  so,  we  confess 
that  we  can  not  make  up  our  mind  to  Yeeict  the  temptation  to 
take  another  poem  bodilr  from  the  rolume.  We  ao  so,  be- 
cause it  is  entirely  in  a  different  style  from  any  which  we  have 
previously  appropriated.  He  calls  it  an  Apologue^  why  we  do 
not  know,  nor  do  wc  greatly  care.  A  poet  has  the  right  to 
baptize  his  own  children  as  he  wills.  Ir  a  man  named  Smith 
chooses  to  have  his  son  christened  Zerubbabel  Zephaniah,  or  his 
daughter  Jezebel  Sesostris,  has  not  a  lyrical  writer  the  option 
of  bestowing  any  name  he  relishes  upon  his  writings  ? 


»Two  children  of  the  olden  time^ 

In  Flora's  priniTOBe  seaoon, 
Were  born.    The  name  of  one  wftfl  Bbjmi 

That  of  the  other  Reason. 
iLnd  both  were  beautlfol  luid  (air, 
And  pore  as  mountain-stream  and  air. 

n. 

"As  tlie  boys  together  grew, 

All  happy  fled  their  hours — 
Grief  or  care  they  never  know, 

In  the  Pnphian  bowers. 
See  them  roaming,  hand  in  baod^ 
The  pride  of  all  the  choral  bond. 

m. 

*'Mu8io  with  harp  of  golden  fltrmg»-* 
Love  with  bow  and  quivoiH— 
Airy  sprites  on  radiant  wings — 

Nymphs  of  glade  and  river, 
Joined  the  muses'  constant  song, 
As  Rhyme  and  Reason  passed  along. 

IV. 

"But  the  scene  wns  changed — ^the  bo3r8 
Forsook  their  native  soil ; 
Bh5rme's  pnrsQit  was  idle  joyi^ 

Beaton's,  manly  toil 
Soon  Rhyme  was  starving  in  a  diteb» 
Whiio  Reason  grew  exceeding  rich. 
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T. 

'^  Binoe  tiwt  daik  wd  iktal  hour 

When  Bhyme  aod  Beaaon  parted, 
Beaaon  baa  had  wealth  and  power— 

Rhyme's  poor  and  broken-hearted. 
And  now,  or  bright  or  stormj  weather, 
The  twain  are  never  seen  together.** 

We  crave  the  pardon  of  tlie  poet  for  tlie  slight  alteration  we 
have  thought  fit  to  make  in  the  last  line.  It  has  been  but  in 
changing  a  single  word.  We  own  to  haviDg  erased  "  seldom" 
and  substituted  ''  never.''  Has  not  Beason  rubbed  out  Rhvnie 
from,  its  association  with  Bryant,  in  order  to  monopolize  nim 
as  a  journalist?  Was  not  Morris  essentiallj  a  poet,  and  is  he- 
not,  at  the  present,  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  editor  of 
a  literary  and  weekly  newspaper?  Did  not  Longfellow  ren- 
der his  muse  comfortable  by  the  rational  of  a  professorship 
and  marriage?  Would  not  either  of  the  three  with  Rhyme 
have  been 

"  — ^  stanrmg  in  a  ditch,'' 

if  they  had  not  turned  to  work  with  Reason,  and  therefore 
managed,  by  hook  and  crook,  to  grow 


n 


ezceedmg  rich  ;** 


or,  for  we  wish  to  be  faithful  to  facts,  (what  is  critical  disquisi- 
tion unless  it  be  so  faithful?)  managed  to  find  themselves  toler- 
ably comfortable  for  life  ? 

Indeed,  it  was  in  the  olden  time  a  sad  fact,  that  Rhyme 
generally  starved  unless  it  was  contented  to  swell  the  train 
of  some  great  lord,  and  become  one  of  his  upper  menials. 
Dante  was  exiled.  Tasso  rotted  for  years  in  a  prison. 
Shakespeare  flattered  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  retainer  of  a 
play-house.  Milton  sold  "Paradise  Lost"  for  nine  or  ten 
pounds  sterling.  Moli^re  hung  about  the  court  of  Louis 
Quatorze.  Dryden  lived  by  selling  his  dedications,  and  Wy- 
cherly  died  a  beggar. 

At  present,  it  is  as  certain  that  no  poet  can  live  by  his 
poetry.  He  is  obliged  to  pander  to  the  tastes  of  the  public^ 
and  to  live  by  flattering  their  popular  idiosyncrasies — a  poor 
life  at  the  best — or  to  labor  in  the  mill  of  mental  drudgery,  and 
make  himself  thepack-horse  of  its  daily  needs,  as  it  may  suit 
him.    What  has  Halleck  made  his  age  comfortable  by  doing  ? 


VeiT  certainly  not  by  the  exertion  of  his  poetic  powers.  Did 
Shefiey  do  so  ?  Is  Beranger  a  wealthy  man  ?  We  groan  and 
.  shrug  our  shonlders  as  we  acknowledge  the  hegatiye  in  every 
case. 

Yet  at  the  same  time  we  are  prond  of  tkese  men,  because 
they  have  not  misused  their  powers.  More  glad  should  we 
possibly  be,  to  see  their  country  remove  from  the  poets  of  the 
day  that  necessity  which  thrusts  them  helplessly  into  the  hard 
necessities  of  daily  labor.  More  pleased  might  we  be  to  recog- 
nize a  country  paying  her  large  debt  to  those  men  through 
whose  intellects,  m  such  various  ways,  the  Almighty  evolves 
the  sense  of  the  true,  the  grand,  and  the  lovely.  But  as  this 
is,  and  we  fear  never  will  be  the  case,  we  own  tnat  we  do  reve- 
rence to  that  patient  and  earnest  labor  which  enables  them  to 
preserve  themselves  from  the  debasement  of  their  poetic  genius, 
m  the  crushing  round  of  a  polluting  toil.  In  that  capacitv  of 
living  which  is  at  present  afforded  indifferently  to  the  children 
of  the  pen,  as  to  others,  we  recognize  a  striking  and  tangible 
advance  in  the  present  age  upon  that  which  has  preceded  it. 
Money-grubbing,  in  one  sense,  it  may  perchance  be ;  but  that 
money-grubbing  spirit,  which  we  all  more  or  less  share,  has  at 
least  the  choice  len  it  of  keeping  its  back  unbent.  Time  has 
done  something  for  man.  It  has  enabled  him  to  erect  his  head 
more  freely  and  fearlessly,  and  to  work  at  what  he  wills,  with- 
out toadying  wealth  or  rank.  In  this,  the  land  we  live  in  is  at 
present  in  advance  of  the  world.  Much,  however,  even  in 
America,  has  yet  to  be  done.  We  may,  and  in  all  probability 
never  shall  see  it,  but  the  day  approaches  in  which  national 
pride  will  unchain  the  poet  from  tne  oar,  and  acknowledge  him 
as  something  which  ought  to  stand  apart  from  the  trick  and 
turmoil  of  daily  existence,  as  the  mouthpiece  and  at  the  same 
time  the  teacher  of  his  age. 

But  we  have  been  wandering,  and  feel  that  we  are  outstep- 
ping the  limits  that  we  had  proposed  ourselves  in  the  considet- 
ation  of  the  subject  of  our  review.  We  will  accordingly  conr 
dude  this  article  by  taking  his  own  description  of  the  poet  as 
he  regards  him : 


"  How  Bweet  the  cadence  of  his  lyre— 
What  melody  of  worda — 
R  atrikea  a  pulse  wiOUn  ike  keari^ 

Ukt  9ong9  of  forestMrds^ 
Or  UfikUng  of  the  sJupherd's  hdl 
Among  Ihe  momUain-Iwrds. 


\/ 
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XL 

''  HiBoind's  A.callared  g«i4«& 
Where  Nature's  hand  hath  sown 

SAM  floiireT«3e«d3  of  poe^*— 
Atd  th^  hare  freelilj  grown, 

And  bloomed  with  beauty  and  j^rfume 
To  other  plantvuxiknowiu 


''  A  &ir  carefir  before  lum^ 

AU  t3zigae8  pronounce  his  prais^ 
All  hearts  his  inspiration  feel, 

And  will  in  after-days, 
Tor  genius  breathes  in  ereiy  fine 

Of  lis  sonl-thriUing  lays. 

IT. 

"A  namelees  grace  is  round  him— 

A  something  too  refined 
To  be  described,  yet  must  be  fitt 

By  an  of  human  kind-^ 
An  emanation  from  the  soul 
Which  may  not  be  defined. 

"  Then  blesmngs  on  the  minstrel, 
His  &ultB  let  others  scan — 
There  may  be  spots  upon  the  sun 

Whieh  those  may  view  that  can; 
I  see  them  aat-*-yet  know  him  welt-* 

If  ire  have  qtioted  these  lines,  it  is  simply  because  we  feel 
tbat  MorriB,  in  drawing  this  sketch,  has  limned,  while  unaware 
that  he  was  doing  so,  a  portrait  of  himself  as  he  must  have 
been,  ere  time  had  made  him  that  which  he  now  is,  and  begun 
to  sow  his  hair  with  those  gray  lines  which  speak  of  age.  Com- 
mending it  to  the  study  of  our  readers,  we  close  the  volume  of 
the  only  really  lyrical  writer  which  the  United  States  have  pro- 
duced up  to  the  present  period. 
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WHAT    NEXT? 


''  Ir  the  Americans  can  show  ns  the  way  to  take  Sebastopol,  we  should  be  quite 
ready  to  leam,  and  to  give  them  every  credit  for  tlie  lesson." — Ijmdan  limes. 

Tbb  comments  of  the  British  press  on  the  scheme  for  raising  recruits  in 
thifl  country  to  assist  the  Allies  in  their  operations  against  Russia^;  or,  to 
speak  more  plainly,  to  enable  them  to  escape  from  the  Crimea,  famish  some 
interesting  illustrations  of  character  and  give  a  considerable  insight  into  the 
TiewB  of  the  English  people,  as  well  as  into  the  opinions  and  fears  of  their 
rulers  with  respect  to  the  war,  into  which  they  rushed  with  such  a  floarisll 
of  trumpets,  and  from  the  responsibilities  of  which  they  are  now  essaying 
80  many  ingenious  means  of  escape. 

It  had  become  the  essence  of  British  policy  to  assume  a  tone  of  the  hftaghti- 
est  defiance  and  supreme  confidence.  The  world  had  been  taught,  in  song  and 
story,  to  accept  Britain's  invincibility  as  a  great  fact.  The  American  Reyolu- 
tion  and  its  consequences  have  long  since  been  placed  to  the  credit  of  Britain^s 
magnanimous  forbearance.  A  persistent  and  systematic  practice  of  ridi- 
culing an  other  nations,  always  accompanied  by  self-laudatory  allusions  to 
**  wooden  walls"  and  "  iron  dukes,"  had  produced  their  effect.  To  an  £&g^ 
liahman's  conceit  the  order,  "Up  Guards  and  at  'em  1''  would  alone,  and  at 
any  time,  be  adequate  to  insure  a  victory  like  Waterloo ;  and  to  produce 
results  like  those  of  Trafalgar,  it  would  be  but  necessary  to  annoimce  to  the 
TuUrt  of  the  wateSf  that  "England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty." 

But  times  change — and  as  the  "meteor  fiag'*  of  England  wanes  paler  and 
paler  before  the  walls  of  Seb'astopol,  the  braggart  changes  his  tone.  The 
humiliating  position  he  has  been  forced  to  assume  before  the  world,  and  the 
perplexing  straits  to  which  he  finds  himself  irresistibly  driven,  have  very 
iiAturally  brought  John  Bull  to  a  sensible  appreciation  of  his  true  position. 
Hiaying,  in  this  instance,  but  partially  succeeded  in  his  wonted  practice  of 
enlisting  under  his  banners  the  prejttdices  of  the  world,  which,  like  Swise 
troops,  may  be  engaged  in  any  cause  and  are  prepared  to  serve  under  any 
leader;  haying  well-nigh  exhausted  his  hypocritical  cant  about  "the  en- 
croachment of  Asiatic  barbarism  upon  European  civilization  ;**  the  puerfle 
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crj  about  ''the  onaUnght  of  T«rtani  upon  the  defenders  of  oonstitatioiuil 
liberty"  having  become  too  transparent  and  palpable  a  hoax,  we  find  the 
bally  resortiDg  to  a  new,  although  a  chancteristiC|  expedient— from  bhufter- 
ing  he  tarns  to  whining. 

Traly,  John  Bull  judged  by  himseli^  and  John  Bull  judged  by  his  neigh- 
bors, are  two  Tery  diflferent  personages. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  separate  the  farrago,  from  which  we  haye  giren 
an  extract  at  the  head  of  this  article,  into  parts,  and  examine  and  answer  its 
components.  It  would  be  labor  lost — U  jeu  ne  fxtut  pas  la  ehandelU. 
Neither  shall  we  attempt  to  describe  the  mingled  feelings  of  surprise  and 
disgust  which  came  over  us  as  we  read  this  choicest  specimen  of  flunkey 
composition.  The  smile  of  bitter  scorn  can  be  the  only  American  response 
to  such  stupid  and  gratuitous  evidence  of  transparent  duplicity  and  patent 
poltroonery. '  This  humiliating  confession  of  weakness,  or  this  contemptible 
attempt  at  swindling,  whichever  it  may  be  termed,  is  addressed  to  Ameri- 
cans, whose  ears  for  years  past  have  been  made  familiar  with  the  epithets^ 
"freebooters,"  "pirates,"  "man-sellera,"  cowards."  It  is  to  them,  in  the 
hour  of  need,  the  boasting,  bullying  braggart  appeals  in  the  tones  of  another 
Aminidab  Sleek — ^it  is  to  Americans,  who,  during  the  Mexican  war,  were 
characterized  as  freebooters  and  land-pirates  that  this  most  modest  of  ap- 
peals is  made. 

Virtuously  shocked  by  the  conduct  of  Russia  towards  Turkey,  John  Bull 
suddenly  becomes  conveniently  forgetful  of  the  history  of  his  own  foreign 
policy  of  the  last  two  hundred  years.  He  forgets  that  before  1820,  and  the 
treaty  of  Adrianople,  whoever  took  the  side  of  Turkey  was,  in  his  eyes,  a 
vile  supporter  of  despotism,  a  friend  of  Asiatic  barbarism,  and  an  enemy 
not  only  of  all  light  and  progress,  but  of  the  Christian  religion  ! 

But  times  change,  and  this  dreadful  "  Russian  predominance"  must  be 
put  down — Ddenda  est  Carthago  !  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  say  that  Russia 
has  as  much  right  to  keep  up  a  military  and  naval  force  at  Sebastopol,  a 
fbrtifled  place  in  her  own  dominions,  as  England  has  to  keep  up  a  military 
and  naval  force  in  Portsmouth,  which  is  a  fortified  place  in  England.  John 
can  not  see  the  force  of  such  reasoning.  Russia,  says  he,  makes  herself 
"  aggressively  preponderant"  And  has  John  ever  made  himself  any  thing 
other  than  aggressively  predominant?  And  what  object  has  John  in  carry- 
ing on  the  present  war  if  it  be  not  the  vindication  and  preservation  of  his 
own  *'  aggressive  preponderance"  ?  Let  him  dismantle  Gibraltar,  a  fortress 
that  is  not  exactly  on  his  own  soil ;  let  him  abandon  Malta,  and  then,  per- 
haps, he  may  find  listeners  to  those  moral  lectures  with  which  he  is  so  fond 
of  regaling  his  neighbors.  If  it  be  a  crime  for  Russia  to  endeavor  to  obtain, 
by  purchase  or  otherwise,  Cattaro  or  some  other  port  on  the  Mediterranean 
— if  it  be  a  crime  for  Russia  to  endeavor  to  exercise  influence  on  that  sea, 
can  it  be  altogether  praiseworthy  for  John  Bull  to  hold  on  to  Gibraltar,  and 
to  retain  control  over  the  straits  that  are  under  its  guns?  It  is  true,  as  John 
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tells  us,  that  Bossis  is  a  northern  power,  and  possesses  no  haiiNxrs  sonth  of 
those  that  are  in  the  Black  Sea;  but,  perhaps,  we  may  be  permitted  to 
inquire,  what  coast  is  it  of  the  British  Islands  that  is  wadied  1^  the  wateiB 
of  the  Mediterranean  f 

But  this  dreadful  f'Rnsriaii  predominance"  most  be  put  down :  if  rotten 
alliances  and  corrupt  combinations  prore  ineffectual,  the  basest  means,  it 
would  appear,  must  not  be  left  untried.  No  doubt  still  meaner,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, more  de^icable  measures  are  yet  to  be  employed— mere  eontemptible 
schemes  will  be  concocted.    Meanwhile  we  wait  curiously  to  leani— Wbat 
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iBTiKa  relates,  that  '*  long  before  the  New  World  appeared  in  sigfati  Oolumbua 
was  certain  of  its  ezisteuoe^  by  the  beeutifbl  peiiVime  wafted  by  the  land-breezes 
in  the  evenixig." 

As  erst  to  him,  who  his  adTcnturous  keel 
Urged  through  Atlantic  waves,  (a  man,  I  ween,  \ 
Fall  rich  in  evideace  of  things  unseeo, 
Which  to  his  soaring  reason  made  appeal,) 
The  wished-for  ContiQent  did  itself  reveal, 
Not  by  its  towering  hills  and  groves  of  green — 
For  still  an  Ocean  wide  did  intervene — 

• 

Bat  odors  on  his  senses  'gan  to  steal 
From  the  New  World,  by  evening  breezes  brought. 
More  fragrant  for  than  those  he  had  left  behind — 
Then  felt  he  that  his  deathless  fame  was  wrought ;  1 
So  he  who  has  long  his  heavenward  oourse  inclined, 
Feels,  as  he  nears  the  end,  his  vojage  fraught  ^ 
With  sweetest  sense  of  things  as  yet  unseen. , 
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Flcorr  lay  the  b<ff  fsh  dtisters  of  his  hair, 

With  the  chHF  shsdow  deq>enhi^  on  their  gold ; 

And  on  the  outline  of  the  yarying  cheek, 

And  on  the  crimson  of  the  curred  lip, 

The  pallid  death  came  settling,  shade  by  shade, 

Swimming  along  the  azure  of  his  eyes 

That  drooped  within  their  lids,  and  oped  no  more. 

The  parted  lips  relapsed  iAto  a  smile — 

And  he  was  dead. 

Reyerberant  shut  the  passless  gates  of  life ; 
Without  the  closed  portals,  lone  we  stand, 
Our  clasped  palms  eloquent  in  silent  grief. 
And  dost  thou  send  no  sign?  0  loved,  and  lost ! 
Hast  thou  not  seen  through  all  thy  nights  of  pain. 
Through  the  swift  darkness  cfosing  round  thy  way. 
Thy  sisters'  souls  go  with  thee  to  the  shades  f 
The  last  faint  clasp  is  loosed,  and  thou  art  gone 
With  thine  unsandaled  feet  upon  the  path. 
So  dread  and  dark,  where  we  can  follow  not 
Would  we  not  fling  tiiis  dinging  life  away, 
£yen  as  a  faded  festal  robe,  to  share 
The  path  that  thou  must  tread  companionless  f 

On  what  wild  shore  thou  leavest  us  alone— 
An  unknown  shore  that  stretches  wide  and  dim, 
Watching  the  latest  ripple  of  the  tide 
That  swift  and  dark  bears  thee  from  us,  for  aye. 
And  where  will  be  thy  gentle  hand  to  guide 
O'er  rocks  and  treacherous  sands,  our  feeble  steps 
Trembling  at  every  shadow  on  the  shore  ? 
Thou  beautiful ! — can  Hades  wait  for  thee? 
Thine  was  no  vulgar  being  where  the  clay 
Quenches  in  some  rude  mould  the  active  soul ; 
But  like  an  antique  statue  formed  and  wrought 
With  all  the  breathing  symmetry  of  limb. 
The  Grecian  chisel  shaped  into  the  block. 
Teaching  its  stillness  to  contain  a  soul — 
A  fiuse  e'en  thus  in  boyhood,  pale  and  high, 
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With  the  first  shadow  of  unwoken  power- 
Beneath  its  clustering  rings  of  dark  brown  hair 

An  eye  of  deepest  beauty,  and  a  lip 

Haughty  and  curved,  e*en  such  as  might  haye  been 

ApoUo^s,  when  disguised  among  the  hills, 

He  wore  the  shepherd^s  garb  unrecognized* 

How  we  went  happy,  singing  in  the  sun, 

Seeing  no  coming  cloud  in  all  onr  sky, 

And  dreaming  of  the  brother  tall  and  young, 

Pacing  his  college  halls  with  some  old  book, 

While  o'er  the  music  of  immortal  words 

The  umjiiiet  lq>  went  mureauring,  like  the  aea 

Bippting  along  the  golden  shore  at  ere. 

We  said — ^he  ibrgeth  armor  for  the  strife, 

in  the  thiok-thvonged  arena  of  the  world — 

Like  a  young  knight  shall  he  come  forth  equipped 

In  all  i^  shining  arms,  for  his  first  field. 

Alas  I  that  mom  of  fight  did  never  come. 

Within  the  chapel  where  he  watched  the  nighty 

The  shining  arms  lie  rustiqg  on  the  ground. 

Hew  can  the  soul,  immortal  though  it  be. 

Abide  that  untold  hoar  that  doth  divide 

Future  and  past,  eternity  and  time, 

When  trembling  on  the  shadowy  verge,  it  sees 

All  it  hath  loved  and  known,  receding  far. 

While  up,  and  round,  the  whirling  clouds  divid^ 

And  all  the  dread  Eternal  and  Unknown, 

Unfolds  to  view  ? 

But  lo  1  One  goes  before  thee  on  the  way. 

As  thou  dost  pass  the  closing  gates  of  life 

He  takes  thy  hand — ^young  spirit,  fear  thee  not. 

The  beauteous  one,  with  flowing  garments  on, 

Garments  of  Bozra,  dyed  with  crimson  stain, 

Cometh  from  £dom,  his  apparel  red 

Like  them  that  tread  the  wine-press,  and  his  face 

Badiant,  yet  pale,  illumes  thy  darkened  way. 

Young  brother,  fare  thee  well!  awhile  we  part — 

And  yet  wc  part  not.    Still  thy  memory  lives 

Serene  and  deep,  a  presence  in  our  souls. 

Even  as  a  forest  fountain,  curtained  in. 

Amid  the  dark  green  wilderness  of  leaves, 

Far  o'er  it,  in  the  fluttering  foliage  high 

Their  summer  songs  the  wand'ring  wild  birds  aing 

In  the  light  sunshine,  and  the  careless  winds 

Sing  through  the  rippling  leaves,  but  reach  it  not         V.  81 
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THE  FOKBIGN  POLIOY  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES. 


The  foreign  ^liey  of  the  United  States,  from  the  adminis- 
tration of  Washmgton  to  the  present  time,  has  been  uniform 
and  unchangeable.  They  hare  never  taken  part  in  regulating 
the  balance  of  poirer  in  Europe,  or  in  any  way  interfered  with 
its  internal  struggles,  or  with  the  acquisitions  of  any  power  in 
any  portion  of  the  globe,  except  when  the  consequences  were 
brought  home  to  their  own  doors,  and  their  interests  and  safety 
directly  and  deeply  involved. 

When  the  popular  feeling  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
was  stimulated  to  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  the  first  French 
Eevolution,  and  the  government  clamorously  called  upon  to 
interfere  for  the  protection  of  those  who  were  struggling  for 
freedom  against  the  combined  powers  of  European  despotism, 
Washington  interposed  his  great  name  and  authority,  and 
arrested  the  torrent  by  a  proclamation  of  neutrality. 
^  When  the  Spanish-American  colonies  were  engaged  in  a 
similar  struggle,  the  United  States  refrained  from  all  interfer- 
ence between  the  parties  concerned,  and  arrested  the  interference 
of  other  i)Owers  by  that  memorable  declaration  embodying 
what  has  since  become  almost  a  fundamental  principle  in  their 
policy  under  the  name  of  the  "  Monroe  doctrine." 

The  government  of  the  United  States  declared,  "that  it 
should  consider  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  European 
powers  to  extend  their  peculiar  political  system  to  the  Ameri- 
can continent  as  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States.  With  the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of 
any  European  power  they  had  not  interfered,  and  should  not 
interfere;  but  with  the  governments  whose  independence 
they  had  recognized,  they  could  not  view  any  interposition  for 
the  purpose  or  oppressing  them,  or  in  any  other  manner  con- 
trolhng  their  destiny,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  manifestation 
of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
To  what  extent  sucn  interposition  might  be  carried  was  a  ques- 
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lion  in  whioh  all  independent  powers,  ii^liose  governments  dif- 
fered from  theirs,  even  those  most  remote,  were  interested,  and 
none  more  so  than  the  United  States."*  This  declaration 
was  made,  if  not  in  concert,  nnder  a  full  understanding  with 
the  government  of  England.  How  far  that  government  has 
adhered  to  this  principle  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  inquire. 

When  Kossuth  visited  the  Unitea  States,  for  the  purpose  of 
invoking  the  interposition  of  the  government  and  people  in 
behalf  of  the  Hungarians,  although  in  the  outset  the  popular 
feeling  was  greatly  excited,  it  led  to  no  results,  and  quietly  sub* 
sided  into  indifference.  At  no  time  did  the  government  of  the 
United  States  transcend  the  limits  of  hospitality  to  a  distin* 
guished  stranger ;  and  the  moment  the  people  discovered  that 
his  object  was  to  precipitate  them  into  the  vortex  of  European 
politics,  they  recoiled  at  once,  and  his  eloquent  appeals  no 
longer  awakened  their  enthusiasm. 

And  now,  at  this  very  moment,  though  impelled  by  every 
motive  of  interest  and  safety,  and  provoked  by  every  outrage 
that  justifies  retaliation,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
is  exercising  a  degree  of  forbearance  toward  a  weak,  superan- 
nuated power,  that,  in  dealing  with  an  equal,  would  almost 
amount  to  pusillanimity.  Instead  of  force,  it  resorts  to  amicable 
negotiation ;  and  offers  to  purchase,  at  a  fair  price,  an  island 
which  Spain  holds  by  a  single  hair,  and  must  ere  long  inevita- 
bly lose  without  any  equivalent  whatever.  So  far  from  being 
willing  to  wrest  from  Spain  her  brightest  jewel,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  by  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  neu- 
trality laws,  is  actually  protecting  her  in  its  possession. 

Neither  have  the  United  States  ever  interfered  with  the  ter- 
ritorial acquisitions  of  European  powers  in  any  other  quarter 
of  the  wbrld.  While  England  is  daily  acquiring  new  posses- 
sions in  the  East,  extending  her  empire  on  the  continent  of 
America,  and  annexing  new  ports  and  islands,  until,  to  use  the 
words  of  Sir  George  Simpson,  Governor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  '^  she  commanos  all  the  highways  and  byways  of  the 
ocean  and  all  its  inlets  ;''f  and  while  France  is  acquiring  a  new 
empire  on  the  African  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  new 
islands  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States  stand  quietly  looking 
on  without  the  slightest  disposition  to  interfere.  They  neither 
seek  to  counteract  them  by  secret  intrigues  or  open  threats,  nor 
do  they  denounce  them  to  the  world  as  pirates  and  freebooters, 
equally  regardless  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  rights  of  na- 

*  See  Prendent  Momroo's  Message  to  Oongren,  Dec.  20, 1823. 
f  See  hi«  ''OTerland  Journey  lomid  the  World." 
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tnte.  All  thw  is  nothing  to  them.  They  do  not  aspire  to  regii- 
late  the  affairs  of  the  world,  or  to  establish  a  genial  eqailibrir 
Tim  of  power ;  nor  have  they  the  slightest  inclination  to  bo 
meddling  with  matters  in  which  neither  their  rights^  interesto, 
nor  safety  are  concerned. 

If  they  are  in  a  procefw  of  rapid  expansion,  it  is  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  Q-od  and  nature.  They  may  be  called  the 
pioneers  of  ttoe  hum^tn  race ;  they  have  a  world  before  them 
capable  of  supporting  countless  millions  of  their  fellow-men, 
roamed  only  by  bands  of  savages  amounting  to  a  few  score 
thousands,  who  neither  cultivate  the  earth  nor  the  arts  of  peace, 
and  are  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  of  plunder  and  extermina- 
tion. Since  the  establishment  of  their  independence,  the 
United  States  have  fairly  purchased  every  foot  of  land  they 
have  acauired  from  the  aboriginal  proprietors — ^if  so  they  may 
be  called — at  a  price  more  ^an  equivalent  to  its  value,  until 
that  value  was  increased  by  the  labors  of  civilized  men.  The 
additional  territories  acquired  from  France,  Spain,  and  MexicOi 
were  fairly  purchased,  and  the  United  States  stand  ready  at 
this  moment  to  purchase  Cuba  at  a  price  more  than  it  is  worth 
or  ever  will  be  worth  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  plume  ourselves  bjr  comparing  or  contrasting  the 
course  of  the  United  States  with  that  of  other  nations,  both 
ancient  and  modern ;  nor  should  we  have  adverted  to  the  suV 
ject  but  for  the  perpetual  torrentof  calumny  and  abuse  pouring 
from  the  British,  and  to  some  extent  of  late  the  Prencn  press, 
which  has  almost  overwhelmed  the  good  name  of  the  Ame- 
rican people,  and  placed  them  as  standing  criminals  at  the 
bar  of  the  civilized  world.  We  will  only  ask,  where  is  there 
a  power  in  Europe,  where  is  there,  or  ever  was  there,  a  people 
or  a  government  in  any  portion  of  the  earth,  since  thfc  first  dis- 
persion of  mankind,  that  could  point  to  the  soil  they  occupied, 
and  say  it  was  gained  in  so  just  and  blameless  a  manner  as  the 
territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  since  they  became  inde- 
pendent? Everywhere  else  its  price  has  been  the  sachfioe  of 
hecatombs,  and  the  title-deeds  senled  with  blood. 

The  career  of  the  United  States  is  not  that  of  conquest. 
Their  progress  is  owing  to  great  natural  and  political  causes, 
possessing  an  innate  and  intrinsic  force  that  renders  them  irre* 
sistible.  Their  growth  and  expansion  is  equally  independent 
of  the  arts  of  diplomacy  or  the  frauds  of  hoary-headed  poli- 
ticians; and  dam  it  np  as  you  \vill,  the  river  must  contmne 
to  flow.  It  is  thus  the  United  States  have,  in  the  course  of 
two  thirds  of  a  oontury,  become  the  second — and  we  believe,  if 
the  truth  were  known,  the  first — commercial  power  of  the 
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world^  without  any  extraordinary  effort,  and  without  seeking 
to  encroach  on  the  rights  of  nations  or  the  freedom  of  the  seaa 
In  all  their  commereial  treaties  they  have  adced  for  nothing 
they  were  not  willing  to  concede ;  nor  have  they  ever  luttemptod 
to  impose  eonditions  or  restrictions  on  weaker  nations  at  the 
oaonon's  mouth.  In  shotty  if  so  inclined,  we  might  challenge 
history  to  produce  a  similar  example  of  a  nation  acquiring 
9ach  a  world-wide  commerce,  such  vast  territories,  and  such 
wealth  and  power,  with  so  little  cost  to  the  general  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  We  do  not  pretend  to  say^  that  this  disr 
tinction  is  altogether  owing  to  any  great  superiority  in  justice 
or  magnanimity  on  the  part  of  the  goyernment  and  peojple  of 
the  United  States.  Much  is  doubtless  owing  to  their  bemg  in 
a  great  measure  free  from  the  temptation,  or  at  least  the  necest 
sity  of  resorting  to  war  and  violence  to  increase  their  territory, 
expand  their  commerce,  or  add  to  their  power.  Still  it  can  not 
be  doubted  that  mankind  are  better  or  worse,  for  the  absence 
or  presence  of  temptation,  and  that  we  have  no  right  to  deny 
them  the  possession  of  a  virtue  simply  because  it  has  never 
been  severely  tried.  The  actions  of  men  are  proper  subjects 
for  the  judgment  of  human  tribunals — ^their  motives  must  be 
left  to  the  great  Searcher  of  Hearts. 

It  would  probably  be  much  better  for  the  repose  and  happi- 
ness of  mankind  were  England  and  France  to  adopt  the  course 
of  the  United  States  in  their  general  policy,  and  most  especially 
in  relation  to  the  New  World.  With  their  efforts  to  establish 
"  an  equilibrium  of  power"  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  United 
States  have  shown  no  disposition  to  interfere ;  and  for  the  sym- 
pathy they  may  feel  for  either  of  the  parties  in  the  present  war 
they  are  accountable  to  neither,  so  long  as  they  take  part  with 
neither.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  think  as  they  please,  and 
to  express  their  feelings  without  being  called  to  account  by  the 
Britisn  press  or  the  British  nation. 

But  England  and  France  have  not  followed  the  example 
of  the  United  States  in  their  abstinence  from  all  interven- 
tion in  the  afGairs  of  Europe.  On  the  contrary,  ever  since 
the  independence  of  Texas  was  established,  and  it  became 
evident  that  State  would  be  ultimately  annexed  to  this  con* 
federation,  they  have  apparently  united  in  a  policy,  if  not 
hostile,  at  least  unfriendly  to  the  United  States.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  enter  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  instances 
in  which  this  feeling  has  been  exhibited,  and  is  still  exhibiting, 
most  especially  by  England,  in  the  acts  of  her  government,  the 
uniform  language  of  her  press,  the  declarations  of  her  cabinet 
ministers  in  Parliament,  and  m<98t  of  all  by  combining  with  and 
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stimnlating  a  dangerous  faetion  in  the  United  States  openly  at 
war  with  our  domestic  peace  and  onr  national  Union, 

How  is  it  possible  the  United  States  can  ever  be  on  friendly 
terms  with  a  government  whose  eood  will  is  only  shown  in 
hollow  professions  of  amity,  or  wish  well  to  the  prosperity  and 
glory  of  a  nation  whose  every  accession  of  power  is  accom- 

?anied  by  new  threats  and  new  demonstrations  of  hostility? 
^be  people  are  sovereign  here,  and  the  government  is  only  an 
instrument  in  their  hands  to  execute  their  will.  Almost  every 
man  can  read,  and  nearly  every  man  reads  the  public  Journals, 
that  seldom  fail  to  copy  portions  of  the  libels  and  oenuncia- 
tions  of  the  British  press,  which  are  thus  continually  placed 
before  them.  Here  tney  see  themselves  exhibited  in  the  most 
exaggerated  features  of  deformity.  Their  manners  are  carica- 
tured and  distorted ;  the  morale  of  a  whole  people  estimated 
by  the  standard  of  some  individual  atrocity ;  their  institutions 
represented  as  a  violation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  the  rights  of 
nature;  their  government  stigmatized  as  the'common  enemy 
of  social  order  and  national  rights,  and  their  chief-magistrate, 
the  representative  of  the  whole  people,  denounced  as  the  secret 
abettor  of  pirates  and  filibusters. 

What  claim,  then,  has  England  on  our  sympathies,  or  what 
right  has  she  to  reproach  us  for  withholding  them?  This  is 
not  the  way  to  gain  the  hearts  of  an  intelligent,  hi^h-spirited 
people,  every  man  of  whom  identifies  himself  with  his  country, 
of  which  he  is  one  of  the  sovereigns.  They  are  not  cowed  by 
her  threats,  conciliated  by  her  reproaches,  or  mortified  by  her 
sarcasms.  All  these  excite  no  other  feeling  than  that  of  indig- 
nation. Every  succeeding  generation  of  Americans  becomes 
more  and  more  alienated  from  the  parent  who  thus  uses  all  her 
efforts  and  influence  to  degrade  ana  disgrace  the  noblest  of  her 
of&pring ;  and  if  this  unnatural  course  is  continued,  it  will 
most  assuredly  end  in  a  lasting,  inveterate,  incurable  hostility 
on  the  part  of  a  people  destined  ere  long  to  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  the  United  States 
rather  sympathize  with  Eussia  than  with  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  struggle  for  the  ascendency  in  the  old  world,  it  is  be- 
cause from  one  they  have  received  only  acts  of  friendship  and 
good  will — from  the  other,  nothing  but  a  long  series  of  actual 
or  meditated  wron^,  accompanied  by  every  aggravation  that 
could  envenom  their  sting. 

If  Great  Britain  really  wishes  to  cultivate  any  other  Tela* 
tions  with  the  United  States  than  merely  those  of  commercial 
reciprocity,  or  bind  them  by  any  ties  but  those  of  sordid 
interest,  it  is  yet,  we  believe,  in  her  power.    No  one,  we  pre* 


